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PREFACE. 


The  twentieth  century  has  been  marked  by  an  unprece- 
dented interest  in  the  welfare  of  children,  comparable  indeed  to 
the  great  periods  of  inspiration  in  art,  in  religion,  and  in  letters 
which  have  occurred  at  different  times  in  past  centuries.  Today 
the  educator  and  the  social  worker  receive  instruction  in  health 
matters  as  an  essential  part  of  their  training.  Municipal  authori- 
ties are  endeavoring  to  reach  parents  by  school  inspection,  by 
visiting  nurses,  and  by  public  lectures  and  exhibits.  Physicians, 
heretofore  blind  or  curiously  indifferent  to  the  diseases  and 
defects  found  in  children  past  the  period  of  infancy,  have  been 
awakened  by  medical  inspection  in  the  schools.  The  revelation 
that  defects  of  the  eye,  the  nose  and  throat,  the  teeth,  and  the 
mind  may  profoundly  influence  the  general  health  of  the  indi- 
vidual bids  fair  to  break  down  tlie  artificial  barriers  which 
have  been  raised  between  the  so-called  specialties  and  general 
medicine. 

The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  present  a  practical  exposition  of 
the  work  of  medical  inspection,  born  of  the  examination  of  some 
35,000  children,  and  to  give  to  physicians  and  teachers  a  survey 
of  medical  practice  as  it  relates  to  children  of  scliool  age. 

The  subject-matter  of  a  textbook  is  necessarily  scientific  and 
philosophical  rather  than  emotional.  I  have  endeavored,  how- 
ever, to  provide  enough  illustration  to  give  realism  and  human 
interest.  A  review  of  the  work  of  medical  inspection  in  different 
localities  is  not  attempted.  Tliis  has  been  done  already  by 
Gulick  and  Ayres  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  and  by  the 
United  States  Government,  better  than  the  author  can  do  it. 
Only  general  information  on  the  treatment  of  diseases  and  de- 
fects is  given,  as  the  writer  does  not  care  to  participate  in  home 
jnedication  based  on  incorrect  diagnosis. 
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yi  PREFACE. 

Endeavor  has  been  made  to  preserve  unity  of  plan  and  pur- 
pose throughout  the  book.  A  primary  division  has  been  made 
into  Parts  and  Chapters.  In  those  of  the  latter  which  deal  with 
physical  defects  a  secondary  sequence  of  (1)  definition,  (2) 
cause^  (3)  prevalence,  (4)  evidence  and  diagnosis,  (5)  results, 
and  (6)  treatment  has  been  followed  as  much  as  possible,  the 
object  being  to  train  the  reader  and  to  facilitate  the  finding  of 
desired  information. 

Throughout  six  years*  experience  as  a  medical  inspector  I 
have  been  fortunate  in  enjoying  the  friendship  of  my  colleagues, 
and  also  that  of  the  numerous  teachers  whose  pupils  I  have 
examined.  Many  of  the  studies  quoted  in  this  book  were  made 
with  their  active  assistance.  Professor  Vincent  B.  Breclit  with 
characteristic  generosity  loaned  an  extra  fine  camera  for  the 
procurement  of  illustrations.  Miss  S.  Blanche  Jobes  gave  most 
valuable  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  the  Section  on  Medical 
Inspection  and  the  Chapter  on  the  Prevalence  of  Defects  and 
Diseases.  Miss  Helen  Winstanley  very  kindly  made  the  drawings 
illustrating  the  action  of  lenses  and  the  general  plan  of  the  eye. 
Mr.  Edward  R.  Johnstone,  Mr.  J.  Prentice  Murphy,  and  others 
unmentioned  here  evidenced  a  friendship  which  the  author 
deeply  appreciates. 

2018  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa, 
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I.    MEDICAL  INSPECTION. 


Five  principal  liealth  agencies  exist  in  our  public  school 
system,  namely:  school  hygiene,  personal  hygiene,  physical  edu- 
cation, medical  inspection,  and  municipal  medical  charity. 

Of  these  school  hygiene  is  by  far  the  oldest.  Until  the  last 
few  years  it  has  been  an  academic  subject  rather  than  a  prac- 
tical force.  In  normal  schools  the  course  of  study  includes  con- 
sideration of  ventilation,  room  space,  and  school  furniture ;  but 
a  few  book  sentences  soon  forgotten  mean  little  without  the 
actual  measurement  of  rooms,  judgment  of  the  atmospheric  con- 
ditions existing,  and  observation  of  children  as  they  sit  in  their 
seats  at  work.  In  this  respect  the  study  of  school  hygiene  has 
been  paralleled  by  the  study  of  "physiology,"  which  has  taken 
into  consideration  the  vital  and  innermost  organs,  but  has 
neglected  to  instruct  the  teacher  to  actually  look  into  the  child^s 
mouth. 

Lacking  the  assurance  bom  of  medical  knowledge  and  au- 
thority the  few  votaries  of  school  hygiene  have  been  timid,  and 
the  teacher  who,  previous  to  the  present  awakening,  has  stood 
out  boldly  for  proper  health  conditions  in  her  school  against  the 
treasurer  of  the  school  board,  or  even  against  a  lazy  janitor, 
is  unknown  to  fame. 

Personal  hygiene  has  been  taught  to  children  during  the 
last  two  or  three  years  in  a  manner  and  with  a  force  never 
approached  before.  The  value  of  personal  cleanliness,  of  the 
proper  care  of  the  teeth,  and  of  exercise;  the  nature  of  infec- 
tious disease,  and  the  deleterious  effects  of  alcohol,  coffee,  tea, 
and  tobacco  have  been  taught  vigorously.  The  subject  of  tem- 
perance has  come  to  be  understood  in  its  broad  scientific  aspect. 
The  teaching  of  sex  hygiene  has  been  advocated,  and  its  feasi- 
bility is  now  being  determined  by  local  experiments. 

Physical  education  represents  the  first  practical  endeavor 
to  enforce  the  observance  of  personal  hygiene.  Its  scope  is 
necessarily  limited  to  the  problems  of  muscular  exercise.  In  a 
sense  it  has  been  a  forerunner  of  medical  inspection,  the  prin- 
cipal difference  between  these  two  activities  being  that  physical 
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education  aims  at  the  presentation  of  health,  and  medical  inspec- 
tion at  its  recover}'.  The  one  weak  spot  in  the  work  of  physical 
education  as  ordinarily  practised  is  the  lack  of  medical  knowl- 
edge on  the  part  of  the  instructor.  For  this  reason  corrective 
exercises  for  particular  defects,  direct  specific  purpose,  and  the 
exemption  from  drills  of  invalid  children  have  been  largely 
lacking.  In  this  particular  province  is  found  the  correlation 
of  the  work  of  the  school  physician  and  the  physical  instructor, 
the  latter  carrying  out  the  recommendations  of  the  physician. 

Medical  inspection  has  made  the  subject  of  health  an 
important  one  in  the  school  system.  Recommendations  made 
by  physicians  cannot  be  ignored  by  school  boards  or  teachers 
because  the  responsibility  for  human  life  has  thus  been  placed 
squarely  upon  them.  The  medical  inspector  may  or  may  not  be 
an  efficient  one ;  it  is  the  fact  that  he  is  a  practising  physician, 
which  makes  his  advice  prevail  where  the  same  advice  by  the 
teacher  would  be  ignored.  If  in  addition  to  the  prestige  of 
medical  authority  we  assume  the  existence  of  efficiency  on  his 
part  the  benefits  already  mentioned  are  multiplied  many  times. 

Municipal  medical  charity  in  connection  with  .medical  in- 
spection signifies  free  eye-glasses,  dental  treatment,  medical 
treatment,  outings  in  the  country,  and  free  meals.  Some  of 
these  are  more  directly  connected  with  the  medical  inspector's 
work  than  are  others,  but  for  convenience  sake  and  to  emphasize 
their  common  social  significance  they  may  all  be  considered 
together. 

The  school  nurse's  principal  function  is  to  carry  out  the 
recommendations  of  the  medical  inspector,  and  the  subject  of 
school  nursing  is,  therefore,  considered  under  the  general  sub- 
ject of  the  correction  of  defects. 

THE  OBJECT  OF  MEDICAL  INSPECTION. 

The  specific  objects  of  medical  inspection  are: — 

1.  The  detection  and  correction  of  physical  defects. 

2.  The  detection  and  exclusion  of  cases  of  parasitic  and 
contagious  disease. 

3.  The  maintenance  of  good  hygienic  conditions  in  the 
'^hools. 
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4.  The  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  cases  of  mental  deficiency. 

5.  The  correlation  of  medicine  and  pedagogy  in  order  to 
produce  the  maximum  of  efficiency  in  the  school  system  con- 
sistent with  the  preservation  of  health. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  CONSIDERATIONS. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  MEDICAL  INSPECTORS. 

In  the  United  States,  at  the  present  time  at  least,  no 
uniformity  exists  in  the  method  of  appointing  medical  in- 
spectors. Political  influence;  personal  acquaintance  with  the 
health  board  or  school  board;  fraternal,  social,  and  various  other 
influences,  which  naturally  act  as  levers  to  any  unprotected 
"good  tiling,^'  determine  the  majority  of  the  appointments. 
The  recent  origin  of  the  work,  the  reluctance  of  the  authorities 
to  spend  money,  the  uncertain  tenure  of  office,  the  controversy 
as  to  whether  medical  inspection  is  "health  work"  or  "school 
work,'*  the  lack  of  system  and  supervision  due  to  the  natural 
ignorance  of  non-medical  school  directors,  plus  the  lack  of  stand- 
ard literature  on  the  subject,  have  made  the  work  unattractive 
to  first-class  men  already  making  a  fair  living,  and  have  con- 
spired to  make  the  average  medical  inspector  not  quite  an  ideal 
one. 

EFFICIENCY  IN  MEDICAL  INSPECTION. 

The  degree  of  efficiency  attained  in  medical  inspection 
depends  partly  upon  the  individual  inspector  and  partly  upon 
the  prescribed  system  under  which  he  works. 

Individual  P]fficiency. 

The  inspectors  individual  enicicncy  depends,  furthenuore, 
upon  his  medical  skill  and  his  personality.  By  the  former  is 
njeant  his  knowledge  of  general  medicine,  of  the  diseases  of 
childhood,  of  the  elements  of  the  specialties — "eye,  nose  and 
throat,  ear,  teeth,  nervous  system,  and  skin,''  and,  finally,  knowl- 
edge of  the  relation  which  defects  of  one  part  of  the  body  may 
bear  to  defects  in  other  parts.  It  may  be  remarked  that  all 
this  is  ordinary  medicine,  yet,  since  our  medical  colleges  do  not 
give  a  special  course  of  study  in  the  diseases  of  children  of 
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school  age,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  average  physician  ig  poorly 
equipped  to  do  medical  inspection  work  until  actual  experience 
in  tlie  schools  has  opened  his  ejes.  Inspectors  iiavc  been  known 
to  omit  everything  but  the  points  covered  in  the  routine  exami- 
nation and,  perforce,  recorded;  olliers  through  laziness  to  test 
the  vision  of  both  eyes  together  and  to  omit  the  test  of  hearing 
altogether,  and  others  to  fail  to  record  the  most  obvious  defects. 


Conversely,  the  writer  recalls  two  inspectors  who,  because  of  spe- 
cial knowledge  of  the  nofc  and  throat,  and  the  eye,  respectively, 
found  defects  in  these  organs  in  almost  all  children  examined 
by  them.  One  of  them  is  a  firm  advocate  of  the  procedure  of 
examining  every  school  child's  eyes  under  the  influence  of  atro- 
pine, which  would  of  course  show  four-fifths  of  all  eyes  to  be 
more  or  less  imperfect,  but  would  be  an  uneconomical,  almost 
useless,  and  prohibitive  undertaking. 

The  general  standard  of  medical  inspection,  however,  has 
been   satisfactory,   and    every    large   medical    inspection   corps 
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numbers  among  its  members  some  of  the  brighter  young  men 
of  the  conununity  who  are  active  in  medical  alTairs  generally 
and  valuable  to  the  public  service. 

Personality  has  been  mentioned  as  the  second  factor  in 
the  inspector's  efficiency.  I'romintnt  among  his  valuable  quali- 
itcations  in  this  ri-spect  are  tact  with  teachers,  parents,  and 
children,  willingness  to  work,  and  general  professional  conduct 


which  tends  to  place  the  work  of  medical  inspection  on  a  high 
professional  plane.  Much  more  might  be  said  in  this  connection, 
but  the  perusal  of  the  entire  chapter  on  the  work  of  medical 
inspection  will  impress  upon  the  reader  the  importance  of  the 
physician's  personality  without  a  special  dissertation  here. 

Proof  that  groat  diiferencea  exist  in  the  work  of  different 
inspectors  was  first  shown  by  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  llesearch 
of  New  York  City,  which  joined  with  the  Health  Department 
in  a  friendly  investigation  of  the  latter's  school  inspectors.  In 
a  most  interesting  booklet    ("A   Bureau  of   Child   Hygiene," 
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1908)  IB  given  an  account  of  the  examination  of  the  different 
inspectors'  records,  vith  illustrative  charts.  I  quote  from  this 
booklet  the  following: — 

"The  establishment  of  the  divieion  of  child  hygiene  (i°  New  York 
City)  followed  upon  a  series  of  co-operative  Htudies  end  experimentB  by 
the  Department  of  Health  and  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research.  A 
studj,  conducted  in  the  spring  of  1908,  of  the  prevailing  methods  and 
reaulta  in  the  examination  of  Bcliool  children  for  non-con tngioua  defects 
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Fig.    3, — Diagram    Allowing    variations    among    medical    in- 
B|iectorn  in  the  nnme  sehoul  in  finding  physical  defectti.     Selected 

school «— Man  ho  ttan   and   Brooklyn. 


demonstrated  clearly  that  the  accuracy  of  the  c 
toMiioua  queition,  and  that  no  adeqvnte  methods  had  been  iroriteiJ  out 
for  securing  the  treatment  of  children  discovered  to  be  defective.  In- 
spectors examining  in  the  same  schools  rendered  reports  differing  as 
widely  as  by  100  per  cent.  In  the  number  of  children  found  defective. 
"In  order  to  prove  the  work  of  the  department's  inspectors  in  thii 
respect,  several  teats  were  applied.  For  the  two  largest  boroughs,  Man- 
hattan and  Brooklyn,  a  chart  was  made  showing  for  the  period,  Sep- 
tember 1,  1907,  to  January  31,  1908,  the  total  examinations  by  each 
inspector  and  the  number  and  pcrcentogo  reported  by  him  to  be  defect- 
ive.    The  results  showed  among  intpeclora  a  irtde  variation  in  per- 
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ceniagea  found  defective,  from  100  per  cent,  to  32  per  cent,  in  Man^ 
hattan,  and  from  100  per  cent,  to  Iti  per  cent,  in  Brooklyn  (see  accom- 
panying illustrations  and  tables).  Of  this  variation  a  part  was,  of 
course,  attributable  to  actual  differences  among  the  children  examined. 
That  such  differences  could  be  so  great,  however,  was  hardly  to  be 
believed. 

"The  next  step,  therefore,  was  to  select  certain  schools  where  more 
than  one  inspector  had  made  examinations  during  the  period.  It  was 
assumed  that  conditions  in  cneh  school  are  nearly  uniform,  and  that 
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Fig.  4. — Diagram   showing  variations  among  medical   inspectors 
in  the  defects  found.    Percentage  found,  each  defect. 

therefore  any  considerable  variations  in  reports  must  be  due  to  varia- 
tions in  the  inspectors'  methods.  A  chart  similar  to  the  former  was 
drawn,  from  which  it  appeared  that  discrepancies  as  great  as  between 
32  per  cent,  and  02  per  cent,  and  between  43  per  cent,  and  84  per  cent, 
occurred  in  the  same  schools.  In  other  words,  tico  inspectors  examin- 
ing different  children  in  the  same  school  reported  results  differing  by 
100  per  cent, 

"Not  only  in  the  total  number  of  children  needing  treatment,  but 
in  the  kind  of  defects  found  is  there  room  for  variation,  some  inspectors 
tending  to  find  one  or  two  particular  defects,  other  inspectors  to  find 
other  defects.    To  discover  the  extent  to  which  this  might  be  the  case^ 
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one  hundred  consecutive  cards  were  taken  at  random  from  the  file  of 
each  inspector  and  a  chart  was  prepared  showing  for  each  inspector  the 
number  of  instances  reported  of  each  kind  of  defect.  As  may  be  observed, 
some  inspectors  found  a  fete  instances  of  many  defects,  some  found  many 
instances  of  a  few  defects,  while  others  found  instances  in  abundance  of 
the  whole  list  of  defects. 

"All  of  these  statements  were  based  on  the  regular  records  of  the 
department.  To  complete  the  case,  the  department  was  requested  to 
assign  special  inspectors  for  the  purpose  of  re-examining  children  who 
had  first  been  examined  by  the  regular  school  inspector.  The  work  of 
15  inspectors  in  15  schools  was  thus  tested,  an  average  of  20  children 
being  re-examined  for  each.  A  glance  at  the  following  columns  reveals 
the  discrepancies  already  mentioned,  with  one  additional — in  the  indi- 
viduals reported  defective,  even  when  the  number  so  reported  was  nearly 
in  agreement: — 

Variations  Among  Medical  Inspectors  (of  New  York  City)  in 

Finding  Physical  Defects. 

Re-eoximination  of  the  Same  Children. 

Fuund  by  ludlvidualfl  on 

Defects  Origrinal  Special    whom  iiiKpectors 

inspector  inspector      were  asrreed 

Malnutrition 28  ,10  10 

Anemia    22  11  7 

Enlarged  glands 119  120  84 

Nervous  disease 4  1  1 

Cardiac  disease    5  8  4 

Pulmonary  disease    13  2  2 

Skin  disease 10  7  3 

Orthopedic  defect 9  12  5 

Defective  vision  72  101  51 

Defective  hearing    6  9  2 

Defective  nasal  breathing 34  20  15 

Defective  palate 22  16  14 

Defective  teeth 161  206  147 

Hypertrophied  tonsils 107  127  80 

Adenoids    70  96  49 

"The  conclusion  was  therefore  unavoidable  that  physical  exami- 
nations as  conducted  have  been  far  from  uniform,  and  that  some  plan 
must  be  devised  for  standardizing  them.  It  is,  of  course,  to  be  expected 
that  diagnoses  will  disagree  to  some  extent  even  in  the  face  of  effort  to 
the  contrary;  but  this  disagreement  must  be  confined  within  as  narrow 
limits  as  possible  if  the  department's  reports  and  notifications  are  to 
have  a  reputation  for  reliability." 
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It  is  well  worth  while  to  know  what  teachers  think  of  the 
manner  in  which  medical  inspection  is  conducted  in  their 
schools.  To  read  the  glowing  accounts  of  magazine  writers, 
who,  of  course,  sketch  the  ideal  and  have  only  superficial  and 
second-hand  knowledge  of  the  subject,  one  would  imagine 
that  the  human  race  is  in  a  rapid  process  of  man^elous  physical 
development.  It  is  from  such  sources,  rather  than  from  those 
who  actually  know,  that  the  average  person  is  informed. 

First  of  all,  1  wish  to  state  that  the  opinions  of  teachers 
here  expressed  are  mostly  from  teachers  living  elsewhere  than 
in  my  own  city  of  Philadelphia.'  Not  that  medical  inspection 
in  Philadelphia  is  perfect — far  from  it;  but  from  personal 
visitation  and  observation  I  can  testify  that  it  is  far  superior 
to  that  in  most  cities  and  as  good  as  that  in  any  other  large 
American  citv. 

One  school  principal  recently  remarked: — 

"When  Dr.  was  medical  inspector  we  had  every  child  in  the 

school  thoroughly  examined,  and  almost  every  defect  found  was  cor- 
rected. I  was  interested,  the  teachers  were  interested,  and  the  nurse 
was  interested.  Since  Dr.  has  been  our  inspector  we  are  practi- 
cally doing  nothing.  When  the  teachers  send  children  here  to  the  office 
for  diagnosis  and  treatment,  he  does  nothing  for  them  and  doesn't  seem 
to  care.  Now  they  don't  care  and  they  never  send  them  down  any  more 
— and  I  must  say  that  /  don't  care,  either." 

Another  principal  writes: — 

"I  have  received  a  communication  asking  for  an  expression  of 
opinion  on  the  subject  of  medical  inspectors  and  medical  inspection. 

"I  have  had  experience  with  four  medical  inspectors  during  the 
past  five  or  six  years.  Of  these,  one  was  incompetent,  one  was  lazy,  and 
two  were  faithful  and  efficient.  The  work  of  all  these  inspectors,  how- 
ever, has  been  rendered  futile  through  lack  of  a  system  of  following  up 
individual  cases  to  see  that  recommendations  were  complied  with.  Such 
statistics  as  I  have  seen  show  thousands  of  recommendations  for  treat- 
ment, but  I  have  never  seen  any  records  which  show  to  what  extent  the 
department  has  brought  about  relief  of  the  physical  handicaps  of  school 
children.  The  efficiency  of  school  inspection  should  be  measured  in  terms 
of  actual  accomplishment  and  not  by  the  number  of  opportunities  pre- 
sented. The  success  of  the  work  depends  largely  upon  the  school  nurse, 
whose  business  it  is  to  follow  up  cases  to  the  home  and  the  dispensary, 
and  see  that  the  recommendations  are  complied  with.  As  few  of  our 
schools  are  supplied  with  nurses,  it  is  evident  that  a  large  part  of  the 
work  of  medical  inspectors  comes  to  naught.     So  far  as  I  am  able  to 
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observe,  the  nurse  and  the  medical  inspector,  whose  work  should  be 
definitely  correlated,  view  the  work  at  entirely  different  angles:  the 
physician  concerns  himself  solely  with  the  detection  of  contagious 
disease  which  might  menace  the  community,  while  the  nurse  interests 
herself  in  the  welfare  of  particular  children  and  sees  that  the  physical 
defects  which  retard  their  progress  are  corrected. 

"Tliere  have  been  too  frequent  changes  in  the  procedure  of  the 
medical  inspectors,  which  have  resulted  in  confusion  and  misunderstand- 
ing. At  times  children  coming  in  contact  with  contagious  diseases  are 
excluded  from  school  for  long  periods,  while  at  other  times  these  same 
sources  of  contagion  are  ignored.  At  present  the  medical  inspector  is 
working  under  a  new  system,  by  which,  instead  of  receiving  such  cases 
as  are  referred  to  him,  he  goes  directly  to  the  class  room  to  detect  dis- 
ease, and  so  relieves  the  grade  teacher  from  making  the  diagnosis. 
Under  this  arrangement  the  visits  of  the  inspector  can  only  occur  at 
intervals  of  about  one  week.  For  the  greater  part  of  the  time  the 
schools  are  left  unprotected,  and  the  duties  which  duily  devolved  upon 
the  medical  inspector  are  now  discharged  by  the  principal  or  by  the 
school  nurse,  although  the  rules  of  her  department  forbid  her  io  make 
a  diagnosis. 

**It  would  seem  that  the  school  nurse  and  the  medical  inspector 
should  be  brought  under  a  common  authority  so  that  all  conflict  of  func- 
tion may  be  avoided.  If  the  purpose  of  school  inspection  is  to  conserve 
the  general  health  of  the  community,  it  should  he  directed  by  the  Board 
of  Health;  but  if  the  welfare  and  progress  of  the  school  child  is  of  first 
concern,  the  physical  conditions  which  advance  or  retard  his  progress 
become  an  important  element  of  school  training;  and  as  such  should  fall 
within  the  province  of  the  Board  of  Education." 

Another  principal  writes: — 

"The  value  of  medical  inspection  in  the  schools  as  T  have  observed 
it  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  interest  and  eflieioncy  of  the  indi- 
vidual inspector.  In  other  words,  the  system,  whether  through  lack  of 
organization  or  through  an  insufiicient  number  of  inspectors,  is  so  lax 
as  to  permit  wholly  ineffective  work  on  the  part  of  the  inspectors  who 
are  disinclined  to  do  much  work.  My  chief  criticisms  of  the  system 
are: — 

"1. — The  time  that  an  inspector  spends  in  a  school  is  too  brief  to 
do  effective  work. 

"2. — Consequently,  the  inspector  has  practically  no  cases  presented 
to  him  for  investigation  except  those  which  have  already  been  diagnosed 
by  the  teacher  and  sent  to  him  for  what  is  practically  a  mere  confirma- 
tion of  the  teacher's  suspicions.  Since  these  are  the  cases  detected  by  a 
layman  inexperienced  in  medical  affairs,  they  are  nearly  always  only 
the  serious  defects  that  need  immediate  attention.     Minor  defects,  how- 
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ever  important,  escaping  the  attention  of  the  teacher  are  not  examined 
by  the  inspector. 

'*3. — The  inspector  has  no  authority  to  treat  cases,  however  serious, 
that  are  sent  to  him  in  school.  Since  this  is  true,  and  because  of  the 
conditions  stated  in  No.  2,  far  more  effective  work  can  be  done  by  a 
nurse  than  by  a  medical  inspector. 

"These  criticisms,  it  will  be  ob8er\'ed,  chiefly  concern  the  system 
under  which  our  medical  inspection  is  conducted.  I  have  seen  the  case 
of  the  inspector  who  observed  the  letter  of  his  instructions  and  was  of 
practically  no  service  to  the  school,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have 
had  medical  inspection  from  physicians  who  were  willing  to  inspect  and 
who  performed  services  beyond  the  limitations  put  upon  them  by  the 
system  under  which  they  are  operating,  and  their  work  has  been  highly 
satisfactory  so  far  as  it  has  been  possible  for  them  to  work  with  the 
time  limitations  set  upon  them." 

A  district  superintendent  writes : — 

**The  school  medical  inspectors  whom  I  have  observed  at  work  have 
been,  as  a  rule,  earnest,  skillful  physicians  who  knew  their  work  and 
did  it.  Their  influence  on  the  teaching  force  and  in  the  community  has 
been  excellent.  Teachers  and  school  oflieers  have  had  their  attention 
called  to  conditions  which  menaced  the  health,  happiness,  and  progress 
of  the  children  in  such  a  way  that  improvements  in  the  caro  exercised 
by  teachers  have  increased  greatly.  The  public  has  more  fully  appre- 
ciated its  duty  in  helping  to  prevent  the  spread  of  contagion  and  also 
in  helping  to  provide  such  conditions  that  health  and  strength  might  be 
conserved.  Children  now  come  to  school  more  nearly  clean,  more 
nearly  properly  clothed,  and  more  nearly  fed  than  I  have  ever  seen  them. 

"I  attribute  this  great  improvement  almost  entirely  to  the  tactful, 
persistent  attention  the  scliool  medical  inspector  has  given  to  disease, 
dirt,  and  unhealthful  conditions.  He  has  sho^^'n  the  teacher  and  the 
public  that  health  and  happiness  are  both  within  our  grasp  if  we  but 
give  heed." 

A  principal  writes: — 

"Medical  inspection  is  undoubtedly  productive  of  good  results, 
since  it  places  the  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  health  on  the 
professional  man,  where  it  belongs.  WTien  parents  realize  that  every 
child,  including  their  own,  is  regularly  examined  there  will  doubtless  be 
a  change  in  the  whole  community.  Up  to  the  present  time  there  has 
been  no  decrease  in  the  number  of  contagious  disease  cases  occurring, 
but  this  may  be  due  to  the  many  moving-picture  shows  recently  es- 
tablished, all  of  which  in  this  neighborhood  are  in  small,  crowded 
accommodations. 
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''The  limitations  of  our  system  are,  first,  that  the  medical  inspector 
only  recommends  treatment,  but  cannot  follow  up  his  cases,  and,  second, 
that  he  is  kept  busy  carrying  out  instructions  that  have  apparently 
been  made  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  him  busy.  It  is  not  fair  nor 
wise  to  destroy  the  individuality  of  a  good  man, — ^a  man  interested 
in  his  work.  The  incompetent  man  is  not  easily  affected  by  rules, 
anyway. 

"There  should  be  a  place  in  medical  inspection  for  the  care  of 
nervous  children.    This  seems  now  to  be  a  weak  point  in  the  system. 

"A  nurse  is  often  needed  in  our  school,  which  contains  mostly 
poor  children.  Recently  we  excluded  a  foreign  13-year-old  girl  because 
of  an  unclean  head.  Her  parents  were  only  too  glad  to  have  her  at 
home.  At  the  end  of  ten  days  the  attendance  officer  ordered  her  back 
again.  She  was  excluded  again  the  same  session — in  and  out  again 
repeatedly.  In  another  family  3  children  had  scabies.  They  were 
reported  once  a  week,  but  no  improvement.  Finally  the  Visiting  Nurse 
Society  visited  the  home  and  got  the  children  back  into  school  in  less 
than  ten  days." 

Efficiency  in  System. 

If  one  man  only  be  employed  by  a  community,  he  should 
prosecute  his  work  in  a  systematic  manner,  regularly  following 
a  schedule  and  rendering  reports  to  the  authorities.  Thereby 
he  avoids  both  actual  and  suspected  laziness  and  inability.  In 
too  many  small  towns  the  inspector,  once  appointed,  is  left  to 
his  own  devices,  and  becomes  slovenly  simply  from  lack  of 
competition  and  supervision. 

If  several  inspectors  be  employed  by  one  community,  the 
need  of  system  becomes  very  apparent. 

The  following  factors  determine  largely  the  efficiency  of 
medical  inspection: — 

1.  The  medical  skill  and  the  personality  of  the  individual 
inspectors   (already  mentioned). 

2.  Reasonable  tenure  of  office  and  adequate  compensation  for 
medical  inspectors  (already  mentioned,  pages  3  and  152). 

3.  Co-operation  of  parents  of  children,  either  by  their 
education,  persuasion  or  compulsion. 

4.  Interest  and  co-operation  of  the  school  authorities  and 
teachers  in  (a)  the  medical  inspection  of  children,  (b)  matters 
of  school  sanitation. 

5.  The  employment  of  home  visitors,  usually  nurses,  and 
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the  existence  of  free  medical  and  dental  dispensaries  (see  pages 
89  and  94). 

6.  Organization  and  conduction  of  medical  inspection  as  an 
essential  part  of  health  and  educational  work. 

7.  Special  medical  training  of  the  .medical  inspection  corps. 

8.  Supervision  of  the  work  of  the  corps  by  a  central 
authority. 

9.  Proper  apportionment  of  the  inspectors'  time  to  (a) 
examination  of  children,  (6)  records,  reports,  and  pther  clerical 
work,  (c)  journeying  between  schools. 

10.  Harmonious  relations  between  the  department  of 
medical  inspection  and  the  medical  profession. 

Passing  by  the  first  five  of  the  factors  above  enumerated 
for  the  reason  that  the'y^are  discussed  fully  elsewhere,  and 
taking  up  the  matter  of  the  recognized  importance  of  medical 
inspection  work,  it  is  well  to  emphasize  the  necessity  of  a  rule 
that  neitlier  the  medical  inspector's  private  practice  nor  the 
other  departments  of  educational  or  health  work  should  be  al- 
lowed to  disorganize  the  work  by  causing  irregularity  of  school 
visits.  Just  so  long  as  school  inspectors  are  ordered  away  from 
their  work  to  combat  occasional  epidemics  of  contagious  disease, 
or  approaching  school  examinations  influence  the  school  authori- 
ties to  discontinue  physical  examinations  temporarily,  will  the 
work  of  school  inspection  suffer.  Of  coui*se,  rare  occasions  may 
arise  necessitating  the  use  of  the  medical  inspectors  outside 
schools,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  defer  the  notification  of  parents 
for  a  week  or  two  in  cases  of  chronic  defects,  if  the  principal 
so  (IcFires.  The  general  feeling  seems  to  be  that  the  school  work 
is  best  done  by  men  assigned  solely  to  this  phase  of  health  work, 
and  many  of  our  large  cities  are  following  this  plan.  An  addi- 
tional argument  in  its  favor  is,  that  school  children  examined 
by  an  inspector  who  is  not  called  upon  to  report  contagious  dis- 
ease are  not  exposed  to  contagion.  Personally,  I  know  of  no  ease 
of  contagious  disease  transmitted  by  a  member  of  the  Philadel- 
phia corps  during  the  years  1905,  1906,  and  1907,  when  the  in- 
spectors handled  both  school  and  contagious  work.  There  was 
endless  criticism  from  the  medical  profession  however,  constant 
issuing  of  cautionary  notices  by  the  chief  inspector,  and  fre- 
quent Withdrawal  of  inspectors   from   school  work  because  of 
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necessary  contact  with  cases  of  diplitheria  and  small-pox.  The 
latter  disease,  be  it  remembered,  was  epidemic  in  Philadelphia 
from  1902  to  1905.  The  separation  of  the  medical  inspection 
corps  into  two  squads  for  school  inspection  and  the  handling  of 
contagious  disease,  respectively,  which  was  done  in  1907,  has 
always  been  regarded  by  the  Health  Department  as  a  wise 
measure. 

Whether  the  controlling  authority  of  medical  inspection 
shall  be  the  health  or  the  educational  department  is  a  mooted 
point.  Of  course,  so  long  as  the  work  is  well  done  and  har- 
monious relations  exist  between  these  two,  the  question  is  im- 
material. In  New  York  and  Philadelpliia,  for  instance,  the 
Department  of  Health  conducts  the  medical  inspection  and  the 
Board  of  Education  willingly  accepts  the  service,  which  costs  it 
nothing.  In  Philadelphia  the  Department  of  Health  does  not 
furnish  the  school  nurses.  They  are  paid  by  the  Board  of 
Education,  as  are  also  the  instructors  in  physieal  education.  In 
Massachusetts  and  Vermont  the  teachers  are  re(|uired  to  assist 
in  examining  children,  and,  in  some  cities  at  least,  the  educa- 
tional authorities  control  the  whole  medical  inspection  work. 
In  New  Jersey  the  legislature  recently  passed  a  comprehensive 
act  requiring  the  local  boards  of  education  to  employ  medical 
inspectors.  Tlie  arguments  in  favor  of  health  control  are  that  a 
mediciU  matter  should  be  supervised  by  ])bysicians,  and  that  con- 
tagious cases,  at  least,  are  a  matter  of  public  health.  The  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  educational  control  are  friKMlom  from  political 
influence,  and  the  close  relaticm  of  physical  health  to  educational 
etficiency.  The  proposition  has  been  made  to  ])lace  the  sys- 
tematic physical  examination  of  chihlren  under  tbe  school  au- 
thorities, keeping  the  health  authorities  in  control  of  contagious 
disease.  In  this  way  the  school  inspector,  the  nurse,  and  the 
physical  instnictor  are  compeHed  to  co-operat<»  by  reason  of  one 
source  of  authority.  No  d<mbt  the  question  will  ultimately  be 
worked  out  in  the  crucible  of  experience. 

As  to  s})ecial  training  of  medical  inspectors  for  school 
work,  the  offering  of  appropriate  courses  by  our  medical  schools 
only  waits  for  a  demand  for  such  special  instruction.  The 
University  of  Pennsylvania  offers  a  short  course  in  its  summer 
school,  but,  so  far,  only  two  medical  inspectors  have  availed 
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themselves  of  it,  the  other  students  being  teachers.  I  must  admit 
tliat  up  to  the  present  time  a  special  medical  certificate  has 
not  appeared  in  the  least  useful  to  any  physician  desirous  of 
:  ocuring  a  medical  inspector's  position.  Some  of  our  larger 
cities  have  endeavored  to  raise  the  efficiency  of  their  medical 
inspection  corps  by  provi<ling  special  lectures  and  clinics  on  the 
subjects  most  important  to  the  men.  In  Philadelphia  an  excel- 
lent course  in  the  acute  contagious  diseases  and  the  skin  diseases 
was  provided  by  the  specialists  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Health  and  Charities.  Another  course,  covering  the  eye,  was 
also  well  given.  Other  miscellaneous  lectures,  on  orthopedics, 
i:eurology,  et  cetera,  failed  because  the  lecturers  did  not  grasp 
the  needs  of  school  inspectors  in  the  specialties. 

Supervision  of  the  work  of  the  corps  by  a  central  authority 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  proper  conduct  of  a  large  system. 
One  has  but  to  read  the  account  on  page  (j  of  the  remark- 
able variation  in'  the  findings  of  diilerent  inspectors  when 
examining  the  same  children  to  realize  the  truth  of  this  state- 
ment. A  supervisor  can  satisfy  himself  easily  and  quickly  of 
the  regularity  of  attendance,  industry,  and  medical  skill  of  any 
inspector  by  occasionally  telephoning  to  the  school  indicated 
on  his  schedule  and  talking  to  him,  by  counting  his  completed 
physical  record  cards,  and  by  calling  in  and  re-examining  some 
of  the  children  that  have  been  inspected.  The  practice  prevails 
in  some  cities  of  demanding  duplicate  or  even  triplicate  report?, 
the  idea  probably  being  that  if  the  inspector  falsifies  his  accounts 
he  will  lack  the  brains  to  do  it  in  duplicate.  If  checking  up  of 
the  inspector's  work  be  the  o]>ject  in  view,  this  procedure  is  an 
expensive  waste  of  time.  If  we  wish  to  know  whether  or  not 
the  children  have  been  examined  it  is  obvious  that  we  should 
look  at  the  children,  not  at  statements. 

The  best  disposition  of  records,  bearing  in  mind  both 
economy  and  efficiency,  is  discussed  on  page  45. 

The  proper  apportionment  of  the  inspector's  time  to  the 
examination  of  children,  the  writing  of  records  and  reports,  and 
the  traveling  to  and  from  scliools  is  a  most  important  ques- 
tion. It  will  be  discussed  in  the  next  section,  bearing  on  the 
proper  number  of  inspectors  per  school  population,  but  in  this 
connection  it  is  well  to  remind  those  interested  that  it  is  cheaper 
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to  pay  two  inspectors  small  sums  for  inspecting  the' children 
in  schools  near  to  them  than  it  is  to  pay  one  inspector  a 
double  sum  and  have  him  consume  his  salary  in  walking  the 
streets  of  an  extended  suburb,  or  traveling  long  distances  in 
the  country.  It  is  also  cheaper  to  use  a  simple  plan  of  account- 
keeping,  with  no  duplications,  since  a  physician's  time  is 
theoreticallv  worth  more  than  a  clerk's  time.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  idea  of  examining  children  continuously  for  hours  at  a  time 
is  impracticable.  Any  one  who  has  examined  children  for  two 
hours  continuously,  using  the  eyes  to  watch  the  test  card,  breath- 
ing the  expired  air  of  children  at  close  range,  sitting  down  to 
write  and  getting  up  again  to  look,  questioning  and  directing 
constantly,  without  relaxation,  can  testify  that  the  strain  is  as 
severe  as  lecturing,  and  much  more  severe  than  teaching.  If  an 
inspector  be  employed  for  the  whole  school  day,  it  is  necessary 
to  offer  him  some  diversity  of  work  and  diversion  of  mind,  or 
a  horrible  headache  and  mental  exhaustion  stops  him  automat- 
ically. In  such  case  it  is  better  to  provide  for  20  "routine 
examinations"  per  day,  and  expect  the  examination  of  30  or  40 
other  children  sent  down  by  the  teachers  for  miscellaneous 
complaints  in  other  schools  subsequently  visited.  If  all  the 
schools  visited  be  in  such  a  good  neighborhood  that  very  few 
children  are  sent  down  to  the  oflBce,  it  is  feasible  to  extend  the 
routine  examinations  to  30  or  36  per  day  by  examining  10  or 
12  children  each  in  three  different  schools,  such  a  procedure 
affording  a  rest  period  between  schools. 

Harmonious  relations  between  the  medical  inspectors  and 
the  other  physicians  of  the  community  are  essential.  It  is 
impossible,  as  long  as  medical  inspectors  engage  in  private  prac- 
tice, for  them  to  avoid  the  reputation  of  building  up  a  clientele 
through  the  lever  of  their  school  work.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
are  as  yet  as  far  from  the  custom  of  engaging  municipal  inspectors 
for  their  whole  time  as  is  the  case  in  the  government  medical 
service;  so  that  this  condition  must  be  faced  and  adjusted  satis- 
factorily. The  solution  appears  to  lie  (at)  in  the  use  of  teachers, 
nurses,  and  social  visitors  for  personal  interviews  with  parents. 
That  such  personal  interviews  double  results  in  the  correction 
of  defects  is  undoubted.  (6)  The  medical  inspector  should  keep 
bis  personality  as  much  as  possible  in  the  background  by  signing 
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parents'  notices  without  his  address,  and  by  living  outside  of 
his  district  when  this  is  not  an  obvious  inconvenience,  (c) 
A  better  care  by  practising  physicians  of  the  children  whom 
they  regard  as  their  patients.  At  the  present  time  the  average 
family  physician  appears  to  claim  proprietary  rights  over  chil- 
dren whom  he  has  not  bothered  to  look  at  for  three  or  four 
years.  If  a  medical  inspector  notifies  a  parent  that  his  child 
has  adenoids,  decayed  teeth,  and  very  defective  vision,  the  claim 
of  any  physician  that  he  is  the  "family  doctor*'  may  well  raise 
the  point  that  he  has  criminally  neglected  his  little  patient. 

Just  £0  long  as  the  practice  of  preventive  medicine  by  the 
family  physician  is  discouraged  by  the  profession  on  the  foolish 
ground  that  it  is  "contract  practice";  just  so  long  as  our  free 
dispensaries  are  conducted  as  agencies  to  build  up  private  prac- 
tice for  their  chiefs  under  the  guise  of  charity,  and  just  as  long 
as  medical  inspectors  are  compelled  botli  to  examine  the  juvenile 
public  and  also  privately  practise  medicine,  will  the  question  of 
ethical  rights  be  a  disputed  one.  The  best  course  possible  at 
the  present  time  is  to  work  along  the  lines  above  advocated, 
warning  the  medical  inspector  that  any  proven  attempt  on  his 
part  to  "work"  his  public  position  for  extra  private  gain  will 
result  in  his  dismissal. 

PROPER  NUMBER  OF  INSPECTORS  PER 
SCHOOL  POPULATION. 

The  number  of  inspectors  required  depends  upon  the 
number  of  children  and  the  distance  between  the  schools.  In 
scattered  rural  communities  it  is  often  most  economical  to 
employ  a  doctor  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  each  school  at  a 
low  salary,  thus  eliminating  the  waste  of  time  spent  in  travel 
between  schools.  In  thejarger  communities,  where  the  schools 
lie  close  together,  it  is  better  to  employ  the  whole  time  of  the 
physician,  thereby  keeping  the  corps  of  inspectors  small  with  a 
maximum  of  efficiencv. 

The  time  required  for  eflRcient  medical  inspection  of  the 
schools  in  a  given  community  should  be  calculated  from  the 
factors  of  (a)  school  population,  (b)  number  of  schools,  (c) 
their  distance  apart,  (d)  the  social  character  of  the  school 
population.    These  determine  the  time  required  for  the  physical 
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examinatioii  of  the  children,  and  their  protection  from  contagions 
disease. 

The  routine  physical  examination  of  each  child,  including 
the  essential  details  (see  page  37),  but  not  including  records 
of  height  and  weight,  nor  heart  and  lung  examinations,  should 
consume  five  or  six  minutes.  The  number  of  miscellaneous 
cases  sent  by  the  teacher  to  the  inspector  varies  remarkably.  In 
the  large  city  schools  containing  children  of  the  well-to-do,  3  or 
4  at  a  visit  is  probably  more  than  the  average.  In  a  small 
country  school  1  child  per  visit  would  be  a  high  estimate.  For 
instance,  given  a  school  of  30  or  40  children  who  have  been 
already  examined  tlioroughly  by  the  inspector  and  have  pro- 
cured necessary  treatment,  the  probabilities  are  that  the  inspector 
may  visit  tlie  school  every  day  for  a  month  and  not  have  a 
single  case  brought  before  him  by  the  teacher.  The  large  slum 
city  schools,  on  the  other  hand,  present  very  exceptional  condi- 
tions. In  their  case  the  inspector  may  be  held  from  one  to  three 
hours  by  a  great  number  of  children  suffering  from  skin  diseases 
and  other  effects  of  neglect.  The  writer  remembers  that  on  his 
first  visit  to  one  of  these  schools,  the  Mount  Vernon,  at  Third 
and  Catharine  Streets,  Philadelphia,  46  children  were  sent  down 
to  the  office  by  the  teachers  for  miscellaneous  complaints.  At 
the  Wharton  School  the  number  has  several  times  exceeded  50. 

Even  if  tlie  children  of  a  school  have  been  systematically 
examined,  routine  visits  should  be  afterward  made  to  preserve 
system,  afford  the  teacher  opportunity  to  ask  advice,  and  to 
inspect  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  school  building. 

The  number  of  inspectors  required ^  when  each  inspector 


1  Recounting  my  own  experiences, —  ( 1 )  In  the  years  1904  and 
1905,  the  examination  every  eighteen  months  of  3500  American  children 
of  fair  social  station  in  4  schools  situated  &  blocks  apart,  with  a  daily 
visit  to  each  school  to  look  over  miscellaneous  cases  reported  by  the 
teachers,  required  three  hours*  actual  school  work.  (2)  At  a  later 
period,  the  same  quantity  and  quality  of  work  with  the  same  number 
of  children  in  6  schools,  situated  closer  together,  3  of  the  schools  com- 
prising 2200  children  of  well-to-do  parents,  and  the  remainder,  1300 
poor  whites  and  negroes,  required  about  three  and  one-half  hours  daily. 
(3)  In  the  year  1908  the  assignment  of  a  slum  district  containing  9000 
tihildren,  most  of  them  Italians  and  Russian  Jews,  in  9  schools  per- 
mitted a  visit  to  each  school  every  alternate  day.    The  miscellaneous 
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works,  say,  four  hours  a  day  may  be  set  down  as  1  inspector  for 
each  6000  children  if  the  children  are  clean  and  of  good  social 
station,  and  as  1  inspector  for  each  4000  children  if  the  latter 
are  of  the  poor,  ignorant,  and  foreign  class.  If  the  schools  are 
small  and  scattered,  the  time  lost  in  transit  between  them  will 
also  reduce  the  number  of  children  to  4000.  These  are  maximum 
figures  and  vr'iW  in  some  instances  barely  allow  of  a  visit  to  each 
school  every  day  if  the  whole  mass  of  children  is  to  be  systemat- 
ically examined  every  two  years. 

The  number  of  cases  seen  by  the  medical  inspector  depends 
as  much  on  his  own  efficiency  as  upon  the  size  and  distribution 
of  the  school  population.  The  inefficient  inspector  visits  his 
schools  just  as  often  as  he  is  compelled  to  by  his  regulations, 
but  no  more.  Beyond  the  routine  signal  bells  announcing  his 
presence,  the  teachers  are  never  made  to  know  of  his  existence, 
and  soon  the  "doctor's  bell"  rung  through  the  school  has  about 
as  much  awakening  influence  as  the  trolley  gong  on  the  street. 

The  efficient  inspector  carries  on  his  work  with  the  aim  of 
securing  the  co-operation  of  principal  and  teachers,  parents,  and 
children.  The  cases  are  followed  up  with  the  idea  of  producing 
results.  Under  this  stimulus  the  school  wakes  up.  Teachers 
see  the  improvement  in  the  pupils  after  treatment.  Children 
themselves  report  their  discomforts,  knowing  that  advice  as  to 
relief  may  be  obtained  at  once.  A  school  inspector  who  thus 
handles  his  work  becomes  one  of  the  greatest  forces  in  the 
neighborhood  embracing  his  activities. 


cases,  numbering  about  60  each  day,  required  four  hours  or  more,  thus 
giving  but  little  opportunity  for  systematic  examination  of  the  children. 
As  a  rule,  however,  about  20  of  the  latter  examinations  were  made 
daily.  Wliile  two  faithful  nurses  assisted  in  the  accomplishment  of 
very  good  results,  the  fact  remains  that  the  examinations  were  mainly 
of  a  miscellaneous  character,  and  these  results  were  only  obtained  by 
the  utmost  effort  and  hurry,  resulting  after  two  years  in  a  breakdown 
from  overwork.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  slums  the  number  of 
children  to  a  physician  should  not  exceed  4000  or  5000,  with  a  nurse  to 
every  3000  or  4000  children. 
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FREQUENCY   OF  VISITS. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  ideal  system  the  medical 
inspector  visits  his  schools  daily  at  approximately  the  same 
hour.  A  rigid  system  and  a  daily  call  for  patients  waken  the 
teachers  to  their  responsibility,  and  this  daily  search  by  them 
for  cases  of  physical  defect,  skin  disease,  or  sore  throat  soon 
increases  their  power  of  observation  to  a  wonderful  degree. 
Any  working  plan  in  a  large  city  not  entailing  these  daily  visits 
can  be  justified  only  on  the  ground  of  economy. 

Realizing  that  the  endorsement  of  infrequent  visits  may 
do  hann  to  the  cause  of  medical  inspection  by  reason  of  mis- 
understanding, it  should  be  stated  in  justice  to  the  public 
treasury  that  daily  visits  to  very  small  suburban  schools  are 
a  non-jui*tifiable  expense.  It  is  true  that  a  case  of  scarlet 
fever  or  some  minor  contagious  disease  may  develop  on  one  day 
as  well  as  another,  but  experience  has  shown  that  such  cases 
are  rare  in  these  schools,  and  that  a  daily  incidental  visit  by  the 
medical  inspector  is  usually  a  fruitless  errand.  Visits  at 
intervals  of  three  or  four  days  are  in  these  cases  sufficient,  and 
as  the  schools  are  small — usually  1  or  2  classes — the  inspector, 
by  pei^sonally  visiting  each  room,  can  keep  the  teacher  alive  to 
his  work.  The  systematic  examination  of  these  children  is  of 
course  but  a  brief  task. 

I  alj^)  believe  that  the  ordinary  school  does  fairlv  well 
with  visits  by  the  medical  inspector  on  every  other  day  only, 
and  therefore  that  such  a  system  is  justifiable  where  the  item 
of  expense  is  a  pressing  one.  Certainly,  if  the  number  of  schools 
assigned  a  medical  inspector  be  so  great  as  to  force  a  choice 
between  daily  visits  for  miscellaneous  cases  and  visits  for  the 
purpose  of  thoroughly  examining  all  the  children  for  physical 
defect,  the  proper  course  is  to  compromise  in  such  manner  that 
the  children  be  systematically  examined  at  least  two  or  three 
times  during  their  school  careers. 

Any  system  of  medical  inspection  which  provides  for  the 
visiting  of  large  city  schools  less  frequently  than  on  alternate 
days  should  be  condenmed. 
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FREQUENCY  OF  SYSTEMATIC  EXAMINATIONS. 

How  frequently  should  a  child  be  systematically  examined? 
In  the  beginning  of  medical  inspection,  an  annual  routine 
examination  was  the  objective,  but  nowhere,  so  far  as  I  know, 
has  it  been  accomplished.  Taking  the  five  primary  physical 
defects  of  poor  vision,  nose  and  throat  obstruction,  deafness, 
decayed  teeth,  and  poor  nutrition,  and  considering  each  in  its 
turn,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  examination  of  each  child  every 
two  years  is  sufficient,  provided  the  school  record  of  defective 
children  is  gone  over  each  September  and  an  endeavor  made  to 
secure  the  treatment  previously  recommended  if  this  has  not 
been  obtained.  In  this  way  the  known  defectives  receive  an 
annual  examination. 

An  experienced  examiner  will  require  four  or  five  minutes 
for  each  child.  It  is  the  custom  in  our  larger  cities  for  the 
medical  inspector  to  first  visit  each  school  on  his  list  for  the 
examination  of  miscellaneous  cases  and  at  the  last  school  visited 
to  make  a  systematic  examination  of  from  20  to  30  children. 

By  this  method,  if  the  proper  number  of  school  children 
be  assigned  to  his  care,  every  one  is  systematically  examined- 
and  the  results  recorded  on  his  registration  card  every  two 
years. 

No  system  looking  to  the  systematic  examination  of  more 
than  30  children  daily  is  feasible.  The  eye-strain  attendant 
on  vision-testing,  the  amount  of  vitiated  air  inhaled  during 
throat  examinations,  and  the  general  activity  required  impose  a 
limit  upon  the  examiner  at  this  point. 

COMPENSATION    OF    MEDICAL    INSPECTORS. 

1.  For  Whole  Time,  A  medical  inspector  receiving  $2500 
or  more  should  not  engage  in  private  practice.  His  medical 
work  outside  the  schools  should  be  limited  to  scientific  study 
or  free  hospital  work.  If  the  employment  of  medical  inspectors 
were  placed  on  the  same  high  and  dignified  plane  as  the  employ- 
ment of  medical  officers  in  the  government  service,  that  is  to 
say,  if  the  assumption  were  made  that  a  school  physician  should 
be  of  proven  general  ability,  should  be  especially  instructed  in 
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liis  subject,  that  the  whole  time  of  such  an  officer  should  be 
worth  from  $2500  to  $5000  a  year,  according  to  his  length  of 
service,  and  tlie  tenure  of  office  be  made  reasonably  permanent, 
a  sort  of  medical  inspection  not  known  at  the  present  time 
would  prevail.  The  salary  just  mentioned  would  not  be  excess- 
ive, is  about  equal  to  that  in  the  government  medical  service, 
and  is  not  considered  to  be  a  large  income  for  a  first-class 
practising  physician.  Nor  would  this  be  considered  an  ex- 
cessive salary  for  a  teacher  or  sociologist  who  had  made  tiie 
same  educational  preparation  demanded  of  a  physician.  In 
Philadelphia  the  superintendents  (secretaries)  of  the  regular 
charitable  agencies  receive  from  $2500  to  (an  equivalent  of) 
$7000  a*}'ear.  The  10  district  superintendents  of  schools  receive 
$3000  a  year  each,  and  the  male  grammar  school  principals 
$2500.  The  latter  are  men  who  have  received  high  school  train- 
ing, plus  a  two  years^  course  in  the  Philadelphia  School  of 
Pedagogy.  Many  of  these  men  complain  that  $2500  is  insuffi- 
cient for  their  needs.  In  New  York  City  the  teachers'  salaries 
are  higher  than  in  Philadelphia. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Philadelphia  medical  inspectors 
receive  $1400  a  year  with  no  allowance  for  transportation  and 
other  expenses,  which  places  the  net  income  at  about  $1200. 
They  are  instructed  to  report  at  the  school  at  9.15  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  work  until  the  close  of  the  school  day  at  3.30. 

The  average  community  employing  a  medical  inspector  at 
the  present  time  pays  him  a  sum  ranging  from  $100  to  $500 
a  3'ear,  with  the  time  requirements  very  indefinitely  stated  (see 
Dr.  Ayres's  figures,  page  152,  and  the  Ilarrisburg  special  school 
report  of  April,  1908).  Such  salaries  naturally  produce  corre- 
sponding returns  (or  less).  If  the  average  school  teacher  were 
paid,  say,  $300  a  year  and  told  to  earn  the  rest  of  his  living 
elsewhere,  a  parallel  state  of  affairs  would  exist  in  the  domain 
of  education. 

2.  For  Partial  Time,  A  medical  inspector  receiving  $1000 
or  less  per  year  should  give  a  certain  number  of  hours  daily  to 
his  school  work  with  the  absolute  obligation  to  make  his 
scheduled  school  visits,  but  with  some  latitude  as  to  the  hour  of 
his  arrival.  For  instance,  an  inspector  giving  four  hours'  work 
daily  should  report  before  10  o'clock  and  remain  in  school  for 
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the  remainder  of  the  school  day.  All  clerical  work  in  the  nature 
of  summaries  and  reports  should  be  done  at  home  without  extra 
compensation. 

The  great  diflSculty  in  medical  inspection  of  this  sort  is 
that  an  operation  or  a  visit  to  a  patient  is  apparently  more  re- 
munerative than  the  same  time  spent  in  school.  This  tempts 
the  inspector  to  slight  his  public  work  for  the  sake  of  a  few 
hundred  easy  dollars,  thereby  greatly  reducing  his  efficiency.  If 
the  outside  professional  duties  of  a  medical  inspector  cause  him 
to  miss  5  per  cent,  or  more  of  his  routine  visits,  he  should 
resign,  provided  another  competent  physician  can  be  secured. 
A  large  private  practice  and  the  public  service  are  incompatible. 

There  is  an  axiom  that  one  generally  gets  what  one  pays 
for.  If  the  health  board  or  the  school  board  misappoints  and 
underpays  its  medical  officers  a  hundred  regulations  are  useless. 

The  writer  has  had  several  requests  from  country  school 
boards  as  to  the  proper  salary  to  be  paid  a  medical  inspector 
giving  only  part  of  his  time  to  the  work.  The  following  rule 
for  calculation  works  well: — 

The  inspector  should  be  paid  for  the  hours  actually  spent 
in  the  schools  and  for  the  time  consumed  in  going  from  the 
first  one  to  the  others.  If  he  lives  in  a  reasonable  location,  but 
all  the  schools  are  distant,  credit  for  an  extra  half-hour  mav  be 
included.  If  the  schools  are  widely  separated  without  good 
transportation  facilities,  the  inspector  should  receive  $100  a  year 
for  the  keep  of  a  conveyance,  but  in  such  cases  the  extra  credit 
mentioned  may  be  omitted. 

Suppose,  for  example,  the  borough  of  Northampton  insti- 
tutes medical  inspection.  There  are  2000  children  in  10  different 
schools  and  the  total  distance  between  schools  is  12  miles.  The 
population  is  scattered,  and  therefore  contagious  diseases  except 
long-apart  epidemics  of  measles  and  chicken-pox  practically  do 
not  exist.  Under  such  conditions  the  inspector  can  examine  all 
the  children  in  twelve  thousand  minutes  (two  hundred  hours), 
inspect  all  their  vaccination  marks  in  ten  hours  or  less,  and 
make  a  sanitary  inspection  of  each  of  the  10  buildings  three 
times  a  year,  allowing  thirty  minutes  to  each  inspection,  equal- 
ing fifteen  hours  more.  The  children  sent  to  him  on  each  visit 
by  the  teachers,  entailing  thereby  some  extra  work,  would  not 
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average  more  than  3  children  at  five  minutes  each^  and  if  by 
the  official  regulations  he  visits  each  school  twice  a  week  for 
forty  weeks  this  would  add  two  hundred  hours  more  to  his 
work.  All  this  would  total  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  hours. 
With  ten  months  to  do  this  work  (except  for  the  stated  short 
visits  already  mentioned),  he  would  thus  average  about  forty 
hours  a  month,  each  month  consisting  of  twenty  school  days. 
Under  such  conditions  a  physician  could  almost  arrange  his 
own  time  to  make  his  systematic  examinations,  even  allowing 
that  an  hour  is  consumed  in  transit  between.  Two  dollars  per 
hour  would  therefore  be  good  compensation,  and  would  equal 
$850  for  the  year,  to  which  may  be  added  credit  for  a  half- 
hour's  time  on  each  working  day  (probably  about  150  in  this 
case),  equaling  $75,  or  if  the  inspector  keeps  a  conveyance  this 
extra  allowance  may  be  made  $100.  This  would  make  a  total 
salary  of  $950. 

FACILITIES    FOR    MEDICAL    INSPECTION. 

The  medical  inspector  should  have  the  use  of  the  principal's 
room,  or  a  private  room,  with  running  water  convenient.  The 
examination  of  children's  eyes  absolutely  requires  a  distance  of 
15  feet  and  good  illumination  to  make  the  test  trustworthy; 
sufficient  space  to  allow  the  card  to  be  placed  at  20  feet  is  pref- 
erable. The  articles  required  are  a  table  drawer,  test  cards 
(letters  and  illiterate  card),  proper  stationery,  and  a  watch  for 
testing  the  sense  of  hearing.  Wooden  tongue  depressors,  culture 
tubes,  and  a  cake  of  antiseptic  soap  are  almost  necessities. 

The  record  cards  and  reports  required  for  proper  medical 
inspection  are  considered  in  connection  with  the  keeping  of 
records  (page  45). 

THE  INSPECTION  OF  CHILDREN. 

METHOD   OF   BRINGING  DISEASES  AND   DEFECTS  TO 

OFFICIAL  NOTICE. 

The  inspector  on  visiting  the  school  should  immediately 
announce  his  presence.  In  Philadelphia  the  ringing  of  the  elec- 
tric signal  bells  three  times  throughout  the  building  is  the  offi- 
cial signal.    It  has  been  found  that  many  more  cases  are  brought 
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to  light  by  this  daily  reminder  to  each  teacher.  The  institution 
of  a  uniform  signal  throughout  the  city  has  likewise  proved  a 
good  measure^  inasmuch  as  it  has  avoided  confusion  and  the 
possibility  of  misunderstanding  between  the  medical  inspector 
and  school  principals. 

The  children  come  to  the  office,  bringing  their  registration 
cards,  so  that  permanent  defects  may  be  noted  properly  upon 
them.  A  dirt-protecting  piece  of  scrap  paper  bears  a  word  from 
the  teacher  noting  the  region  affected. 

INCIDENTAL  EXAMINATIONS. 

(Contagious  Diseases  and  Physical  Defects.) 

The  miscellaneous  cases  sent  to  the  office  bv  the  teachers 
should  be  first  examined.  In  large  schools  with  a  foreign  popu- 
lation these  may  be  quite  numerous,  probably  averaging  20  to  a 
visit.  Such  a  mass  of  idle,  restless  children  requires  systematic 
handling  to  economize  time  and  avoid  confusion.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  having  the  children  stand  in  line  and  come  forward 
to  the  inspector  seated  at  his  desk.  The  more  difficult  cases 
encountered  arc  temporarily  stood  aside  until  disi)osition  has 
been  made  of  the  otliers. 

These  miscellaneous  cases  present  to  the  examiner  the 
greatest  variety  of  physical  defect,  contagious  disease,  and  non- 
contagious illness. 

The  co-operation  of  the  teacher  more  than  doubles  the  effi- 
ciency of  medical  inspection  in  this  particular  field.  Some 
teachers  appear  oblivious  to  anj-thing  short  of  an  epileptic 
convulsion  or  an  amputated  leg,  while  others,  who  teach  children 
rather  than  subjects,  detect  many  defects  as  soon  as  opportunity 
is  given  them.  The  writer  remembers  particularly  a  teacher  in 
the  Sartain  School  and  another  in  the  Allison  School  who  de- 
tected and  sent  down  to  the  inspector  practically  all  of  their 
eve-strain  and  adenoid  cases  before  the  svstematic  examination 
of  their  classes  was  made. 

Similarly,  the  principal  of  the  school,  through  his  oppor- 
tunity to  stimulate  interest  on  the  part  of  his  teachers,  is  an 
important  factor. 
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Looking  back  over  an  experience  covering  medical  inspec- 
tion in  45  schools  at  different  times,  the  writer  remembers  the 
most  remarkable  differences  in  the  response  of  the  principals  and 
teachers.  There  is  a  certain  principal,  of  good  scholastic  ability, 
but  pretty  well  down  in  a  rut,  who  invariably  greeted  the 
inspector  with,  *'Good  morning.  Doctor;  nothing  doing  today." 
His  school  contained  probably  700  children  and  only  3  or  4 
were  sent  do\*'n  in  the  course  of  each  week.  Another  principal, 
really  efficient,  but  extremely  irritable,  delighted  in  telling  the 
writer  tliat  the  music  instructor,  the  attendance  officer,  the 
janitor,  and  the  medical  inspector  himself  constituted  the  four 
major  nuisances  of  her  life.  The  last  two  days  of  the  month, 
during  which  the  monthly  report  was  being  made  out,  were 
reigns  of  terror  for  the  unfortimate  four. 

The  worst  case,  and  rather  a  humorous  one,  was  an  arrange- 
ment between  a  principal  and  an  inspector  (not  the  writer) 
whereby  the  principal  placed  a  small  American  flag  in  her  office 
window  as  a  sign  to  tlie  inspector  when  he  should  come  in. 
Needless  to  say,  the  results  of  this  Paul  Eevere  system  did  not 
amount  to  much. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  medical  inspector  of  experience  looks 
back  upon  numerous  cases  of  hearty  co-oj>eration  on  the  part  of 
principals  and  teachers.  At  the  Morris  School  the  principal 
kept  a  duplicate  card  record  of  defective  children,  for  his  own 
infonnation.  At  the  Kane  School  the  principal  used  to  send  an 
"inspector's  book''  through  the  school  by  a  messenger  each 
morning  at  9.30,  in  which  the  teachers  stated  whether  or  not 
they  had  cases  for  the  medical  inspector.  In  the  lower  section 
of  tlie  city,  with  a  foreign  population,  the  principals,  without 
exception,  seconded  the  inspector's  endeavors  to  clear  up  all 
evident  defects  without  delay.  The  principal  of  the  Nebinger 
School  obliged  the  writer  by  having  500  copies  of  the  following 
notice  mimeographed  for  the  purpose  of  distribution  to  every 
teacher  in  the  nine  schools  in  the  district: — 

Teachers  are  pariicularhj  requested  to  note  and  send  to  the 
medical  inspector  all  cases  of  j)Oor  eyesight  {including  internal 
squint  or  ''crossed  eye"),  nasal  obstruction,  and  defective  hearing. 

The  following  are  the  principal  physical  defects  of  school 
children:    1.  Eye-strain,     g.  Nose  and  throat  obstruction,     $, 
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Deafness;  discharging  ears.  4.  Deformities  (stoop  shoulders, 
flat  chest,  spinal  curvature,  etc).  5.  Decayed  teeth.  6.  Poor 
nutrition.    7.  Nervous  disorders.    8.  Mental  defect. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  this  little  reminder  elicited  such 
a  hearty  response  from  the  teachers  and  such  great  numbers  of 
children  were  sent  down  for  examination  as  a  result  of  it  that  it 
became  necessary  to  distribute  the  leaflets  in  only  one  school  per 
week. 

One  teacher  upon  receiving  the  notice  sent  do^ii  the  following 
memorandum  with  the  boys: — 

\.  (Eye-strain):  Smuelen  and  Silver.  Cannot  see  board,  and 
will  not  wear  glasses. 

2.  ( Discharging  ears )  :     Speigle.    Treated  in  hospital. 

3.  (Deformities):  Cizzie,  Saley,  Ball,  Fiole,  Fineberg,  L.  Speigle, 
Smith,  Silver. 

4.  (Decayed  teeth):  Cizzie,  Laoey,  Troffican,  Lambert,  Rossi, 
Fleisher,  Smith,  Lucet,  Graefenstein,  Ragnelli,  Silver,  Nachtel,  Fiora, 
Hagenbein,  Rosenbaum,  Fineberg,  L.  Fineberg,  J.  Schuffinan,  Ball, 
Hig^ola,  (^oppolino,  Napadensky,  Dean. 

5.  (Poor  nutrition):     J.  Fineberg. 

6.  (Nen'ous  disorders)  :     Anastasia. 

It  is  possible  to  greatly  improve  the  work  of  medical  in- 
spection by  such  active  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
that  the  eyesight  and  hearing  of  ever}'  child  is  examined  by  the 
latter.  At  the  Wharton  School,  whose  overcrowded  condition 
necessitated  the  employment  of  several  half-time  teachers,  the 
principal  utilized  the  extra  hours'  service  of  two  of  them  for  the 
testing  of  the  children's  eyesight,  witli  the  result  that  400  or 
500  children  were  quickly  examined.  By  this  means  the  worst 
cases  were  at  once  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  medical  in- 
spector. This  matter  of  examinations  by  the  teachers  is  again 
considered  (page  G6). 

EXCLUSION  BECAUSE  OF  CONTAGIOUS  DISEASE. 

The  contagious  disease  cases  encountered  may  be  minor 
skin  affections,  such  as  impetigo,  ring\\^orm,  and  pediculosis,  or 
the  serious  sore  throats,  such  as  tonsillitis  and  diphtheria,  or  the 
general  infections,  such  as  scarlet  fever,  measles,  and  chicken- 
pox.  It  may  be  safely  said  that  a  sore  throat  or  a  rash,  or  both, 
are  always  sufficient  cause  for  exclusion  from  school.  Suspicious 
cases  of  chicken-pox  require  examination  of  the  chest  and  back. 
As  these  occur  always  in  very  small  children,  there  is  no  ob- 
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jection  to  this.  Suspicious  sore  tliroata  should  liave  cultures 
taken.  If  more  tlion  one  case  of  diphtlieria  occurs  in  a  class, 
cultures  should  be  taken  of  the  entire  class.  This  procedure 
has  given  rcmarkahlo  rcvolntious  of  latent  diphtheria  in  many 
instances  (see  Diphtheria),    A  case  of  scarlet  fe%'er  discovered  in 
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throat  pulturea. 


a  child  of  10  years  or  over  is  usually  due  to  transmission  by 
close  contact,  and  an  examination  of  the  otliers  in  the  class 
should  be  made  for  desquamation  of  the  hands,  particularly  of 
those  absent  from  school  at  a  time  ten  to  twenty  days  before  this 
case  has  occurred. 

Mild  aifections  of  the  contapious  kind  occasionally  lead  to 
disputes  with  parents  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease.     This  ia 
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particularly  true  of  mumps  and  of  German  measles,  which  cause 
the  exclusion  of  their  victims  from  school.  The  general  rule, 
however,  that  the  child  belongs  to  the  parent,  but  the  school 
belongs  to  the  medical  inspector,  decides  the  question  at  once — 
not  always  to  the  parents'  satisfaction. 

Acute  non-contagious  illness  is  usually  found  to  be  caused 
by  disordered  stomfich,  a  nervous  attack,  sickness  from  eye- 
strain, earache,  or  tootliache.  As  a  rule,  the  absence  of  sore 
throat  and  skin  rash  constitutes  the  most  important  evidence 
that  the  illness  is  non-contagious  in  character,  and  these  two 
points  should  always  be  inquired  into.  Of  course,  an  acute 
illness  exhibiting  headache,  chills,  and  fever  may  signify  a 
beginning  infection,  such  as  grippe  or  typhoid  fever. 

The  general  rule  in  the  disposition  of  these  cases  is  to 
carefully  search  for  the  cause,  to  refrain  from  the  respon- 
sibility of  a  positive  diagnosis  unless  it  is  an  absolutely  certain 
one,  to  accept  the  child's  word  that  he  is  sick,  send  him  home 
at  once,  and  advise  that  the  family  physician  be  called. 

Cases  with  serious  possibilities,  such  as  wounds  contami- 
nated with  street  dirt,  earaches  accompanied  by  symptoms  sug- 
gestive of  mastoid  disease,  and  abdominal  pain  in  the  region  of 
the  appendix,  should,  of  course,  call  forth  special  warnings  to 
parents.  The  medical  inspector  should  never  undertake  the 
treatment  of  these  cases,  as  he  thereby  incurs  their  responsibility 
without  possessing  either  future  control  over  them,  the  parents' 
consent  or  facilities  for  accurate  diagnosis. 

The  writer  has  had  the  experience  of  finding  a  case  of  acute 
appendicitis,  a  case  of  acute  mastoiditis,  a  case  of  gonorrheal 
conjunctivitis,  and  two  or  three  fractured  bones  among  the  chil- 
dren sent  to  him  by  teachers  who  could  see  something  wrong, 
but  did  not  know  the  nature  of  the  trouble. 


Causes  and  Periods  of  Exclusiox. 

School  children  suffering  from  contagions  disease,  those  in 
intimate  family  contact  with  them,  and  anv  others  who  for 
sound  reasons  may  be  regarded  as  carriers  of  contagion,  should 
be  excluded  from  school.  Since  the  process  of  education 
demands  the  assembling  of  susceptible  children  in  large  numbers, 
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the  protective  measures  devised  must  be  systematic  and  thorough. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  loss  of  education  to  numerous  children 
incidental  to  very  drastic  exclusion  measures  compels  the 
practical  modification  of  the  latter  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
protection  from  disease  during  school  hours  about  averages  that 
experienced  in  everyday  life.  The  slight  risk  remaining  is 
unavoidable. 

Cause  for  exclusion  from  school  may  be: — 

1.  Diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  tonsillitis,  acute  sore  throat, 
measles,  German  measles,  chicken-pox,  mumps,  and  whooping- 
cough. 

2.  Pediculosis,  ringworm,  favus,  impetigo  contagiosa,  and 
scabies. 

3.  Non-vaccination. 

1.  The  first  group  includes  those  diseases  coming  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  boards  of  health  and  therefore  sub- 
ject to  their  regulations.  The  following  table,  which  presents 
modified  rules  of  the  Medical  Inspection  Division  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Bureau  of  Health,  embodies  the  writer's  ideas  as  to  the 
precautions  necessary  in  each  case: — 

2.  The  second  group  includes  all  the  well-known  contagious 
skin  diseases,  mostly  parasitic  in  character.  They  are  of  minor 
importance  individually,  except  ringworm  of  the  scalp.  In 
each  case  only  the  child  afflicted  is  excluded  from  school. 
Return  to  school  is  pennitted  immediately  after  recovery,  and 
in  those  cases  in  which  antiseptic  local  treatments  are  assured 
by  the  presence  of  a  school  nurse  the  child  need  be  excluded 
only  for  one  or  two  days  while  the  disease  is  brought  under 
control.  Exceptions  to  this  are  scabies  and  favus,  which  may 
require  a  week  or  two  to  improve,  and  ringworm  of  the  scalp, 
which,  under  the  most  careful  treatment,  may  require  many 
weeks^  time  to  heal  sufficiently  to  become  harmless  to  neighbor- 
ing children. 

Due  notice  of  all  exclusions  for  contagious  diseases  should 
be  received  by  both  the  school  principal  and  the  parents.  In  the 
case  of  the  contagious  fevers,  which,  by  requirement  of  law,  are 
handled  by  the  health  authorities,  the  latter,  as  a  rule,  issue 
postal  cards  to  school  principals,  notifying  them  of  such  exdu- 
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TaBUI   of   DuBABSfl  AMD  PbEIOD  OF  ExcLttftlOlf. 


EXCLUSION 

DURATION  OF  KXCLUSION  PERIOD 

JHBease 

Ptttient  Other  children 
1    in  the  emwte 
homee,  unle9M 
living  in 
entirely 
Bepmrute 
mpmrttnentM 

Fiatient 

1 
Othere  excluded 
who  continue 
living  in  the 
enme  house 

Othore  ex- 
eluded  who 
remove  trwm 
the  houee 

Dlpbtheria 

Tes 

Tes 

1 

1 

After  dlsfnfeo- 
1    tion.    Until 
i    reeoTery.  At 
1    least  8  weeks 

After  disinfection. 
Until  recovery  of 
patient.   At  least 
1  week 

After  disinfec- 
tion of  clotb- 
in^r.    One 
week 

Scarlet 
lever 

Tes 
Tes 

Tes 

After  disinfec- 
1    tion.    Until 
1    recovery.  At 
least  6  weeks 

After  disinfection. 
Until  recovery  of 
patient.    At  least 
2  weeks 

After  disinfec- 
tion of  cloth- 
iniT'    One 
week 

Ty)iMiUIitts 

No 

1 

Recovery.  One 

week 

1 

Acnte  sore 
throat 

Yes 

No 

Recovery 

j 

Measles 

Yes 

Yes,  in  oonntrT 
schools.    In 
city  schools    ■ 
exclude  those 
under  11 

years  of  ace 

t 

At  least  2  weeks 

1 

1 

i 

1 

If  exdnded.  until 
recovery  of 
patient.    At 
least  2  weeks 

• 

Tlireedays 

German 
measles 

Tes 

Yes 

! 

1 

Ten  days            Ten  days 

Three  days 

Ohfckea- 
pox 

Ta 

1 

Yes 

1 

1 

Eirhteen  days.  Ei^rhteen  days 
Until  Mabs    I 
are  fallen  off 

1 

ITireedays 

1 

Wboopinff- 

Tes 

!no 

After  recovery 

1 

1 

Momps 

Tes 

T» 

Fourteen  days 

Fourteen  days 

1 

.Atonee 

• 

NoTX.— AH  the  conditions  i^iven  in  each  space  must  be  complied  with.    Bacterial 
cultures  should  be  taken,  if  possible,  from  diphtheritic  throats. 


sions.     The   Philadelphia  card,  which  is  copied  on  the  New 
York  model,  is  given  on  the  next  page  (Fig.  6). 

Schod  principals  and  parents  of  the  sick  children  are  also 
notified  by  the  health  authorities  of  the  date  when  return  ta 
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DEPAKTMEHT  OF  PUBUC  HtALTH  AHD  CHARITtES 

BurcMi  of  HeMUb-Room  712  CUj  Hall 

Philadelphia 190 

To  the  PrindpiU  of 

.. School 

Eacliide  Prow  School  all  persons  redding  wUh  the  family  of 


.ATo Street,  who  is  suffering  with 

r ,  untU  a  Medioal  Inspector  certifies  thai 

the  period  of  exclusion  has  ended. 

•The  following  persons  attend  your  school . 


By  order  of  the  Board  of  Health, 

A,  A.  CAIRJfS,  M.  D. 

Ptf.^.^ f  Chief  Medical  Jnsp^filor, 

Medical  Inspector* 

Fig.  6. 

school  is  permitted.  In  the  case  of  diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever 
this  date  may  be  anywhere  after  the  minimum  period  of  exclu- 
sion for  these  diseases,  and  depends  on  the  time  required  for 
convalescence  of  the  patient  and  the  date  of  house  disinfection. 
In  the  case  of  the  minor  diseases  a  definite  period  for  exclu- 

tePARTMENT  OP  PUBLIC  HEALTH  AND  CHARmES 

Bureau  of  Heiatli~R<»oiB  712  CKy  Hall 

7*  tkt  hhuipdt  ^f 


Tkt  ptmi  ^f  txebuimi  fnm   Sftttt  •!  ett  ftnmt   rKmlny   *wkk  Ifcr  fsmify  §f 

.-~ ~.~ ■ ■/**«  -I  Snwtf 


wi*  kai  Him  ngtrwg  fnm k^mma^  a*find^ 

mr§  firmimd  *  ritmrn  *  ukft  — 


!■■■■  »*■■— II 


By  fdtr  #/  tki  B»mfd  •/  HutUk.  d.  A,  CAIRNS,  M.  D., 

Mtdicut  Imsp*ct9r 

Fig.  7. 

-sion  for  each  allows  of  immediate  statement  as  to  the  date  of 
return.  The  Philadelphia  cards  are  presented  in  this  con- 
nection (Figs.  7  and  8). 

Notification  of  teachers  and  parents  in  the  case  of  children 
suffering  from  ringworm,  pediculosis,  etc.,  may  be  made  upon 
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BUREAU  or  HEALTH 
CITY   HALL 

Philadelphia,^.. ^i^o 

Sir : 

m 

Yim  are  hereby  notified  thai  notice  has  been  sent 

to^ .^^..^.Schooly  permitting,    the 

return  of  your  child        on - - 

A,  A,  CAIRNS,  M,D. 

Chi^  Afedkal  Ikipedw, 
•  Fig.  8. 

printed  cards.    The  New  York  card  used  in  the  notification  of 
parents  is  here  presented  (Fi^.  9). 

Medical  Inspection  of  School  Children 

NOTICE  to  PARENTS 

'   i^         111  II 

.19 — » 

Naftt»  . Age 

A^clress 

to  ordered  to  dtocootloae  atteDilaoco  at 

,  I  ■  School 

The  dfattte  tntntioned  is  a  conuigk>u«  affection  and  lUble  to  be  transmitted  to  other 
cUldren.    The  child  fthould  receive  prompt  medical  treatment  and  should  return  to  school ' 

^x..,,..,.....^.........,.-.. 19 •      H  found  free  irom  cootagion  at  this  time      he  may 

resume  alfnciance  at  school 

Madloil  iM^tcltM  ol  Sclioel  CMMfw. 

Fig.   9. 

The  teacher  should  he  notified  by  means  of  the  card  used 
both  for  contagious  disease  and  physical  defect: — 

Name 

Date 

Diieaae  or  defect 

Actkw 

Inspector 

8 
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By  this  means  the  teacher  is  properly  cognizant  of  the 
status  of  the  case,  and  the  chance  of  tlie  child's  slipping  into 
school  undetected,  or  staying  out  indefinitely  by  reason  of 
misunderstanding,  is  removed. 

3.  Exclusion  for  non-vaccination  is  compulsory  by  act  of 
legislature  in  many  States  and  rightly  so.  In  our  large  cities 
the  law  is  rigidly  enforced  in  the  public  schools,  furnishing  a 
demonstration  that  the  attainment  of  universal  vaccination 
simply  depends  on  the  energy  of  the  authorities.  Unfortunately, 
in  our  private  and  country  schools  there  seem  to  be  no  school 
or  health  officials  actively  interested  in  the  matter.  The 
epidemics  of  smalt-pox  in  rural  districts  reveal  a  sad  neglect  of 
vaccination,  and,  while,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  harm  has  yet 
resulted,  the  parochial  schools  in  Philadelphia,  at  least,  are 
very  careless  in  enforcing  the  law.  In  this  respect  the  public 
schools  were  just  as  negligent  before  the  advent  of  the  school 
physicians.  In  the  year  1905,  shortly  after  the  school  inspectors 
began  their  work,  the  chief  inspector.  Dr.  Cairns,  collected  nine 
thousand  vaccination  certificates  shown  to  be  untrue  by  the 
examination  of  the  school  children's  arms. 

It  is  the  custom  in  Philadelphia  to  offer  free  vaccination  by 
the  medical  inspector.  This  is  done,  of  course,  only  after  a 
primary  official  request  to  be  vaccinated  has  been  ignored  or 
refused.  By  this  means  much  dispute  is  avoided.  The  state- 
ment from  the  parents  that  several  unsuccessful  attempts  have 
been  made  to  vaccinate  should  not  influence  the  medical  inspector 
in  the  least.  These  unsuccessful  attempts  have  usually  been 
made  with  virus  which  has  become  worthless  through  age  and 
storing  in  a  warm  place.  Fresh  virus  from  the  ice-box  will 
practically  never  fail  on  an  unvaccinated  child. 

The  attitude  of  parents  of  unvaccinated  children  toward  the 
medical  inspector  depends  entirely  upon  his  own  promptness  of 
action.  It  is  only  those  cases  allowed  to  stay  in  school  for  days 
and  weeks  that  produce  parents'  indisposition  to  obey  the  law, 
these  parents  judging  that  a  law  so  loosely  enforced  may  pos- 
sibly be  evaded. 
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Disinfection. 

School  buildings  should  be  disinfected  both  as  a  routine 
and  an  emergency  measure.  Formaldehyde  is  tlie  best  agent  and 
is  efficiently  employed  by  sprinkling  the  watery  solution  upon 
the  floor  with  a  resulting  evaporation  and  diffusion  of  the  gas. 
The  room  or  building  disinfected  should  be  closed  tight  for 
twenty-four  hours  in  order  to  insure  the  destruction  of  all  germ 
life.  As  a  rule,  the  entire  building  is  treated,  rather  than  one 
class  room,  in  order  that  the  hall  and  dressing  closet  may  be 
included,  and  because  of  the  inability  of  the  loose  sash  partitions 
to  confine  the  pungent  gas  to  any  one  room. 

The  use  of  heating  devices  and  of  the  solid  substance 
paraldehyde  is  an  unnecessary  expense. 

It  is  the  custom  at  the  present  time  to  call  upon  the  health 
authorities  for  the  disinfection  of  schools,  but  this  is  not  at  all 
necessary.  The  janitor,  and  in  small  country  schools  the 
teacher,  can  readily  do  the  work  if  supplied  with  the  material. 
In  Philadelphia,  prior  to  the  days  of  medical  inspection,  the 
principal  of  the  Kobert  Morris  Grammar  School  disinfected  his 
class  rooms  as  occasion  required,  with  material  donated  to  him 
on  request  by  the  Bureau  of  Health. 

Disinfection  as  a  routine  measure  is  not  practised  any- 
where at  the  present  time  so  far  as  is  known  to  the  writer.  It 
might  with  propriety  be  done  monthly,  thus  insuring  the  puri- 
fication of  dusty  places  inaccessible  to  the  janitor's  broom.  Its 
only  drawback,  if  done  on  a  Saturday,  is  the  expense,  which  is 
slight,  the  inconvenience  to  the  janitor,  and  the  necessity  of 
removing  aquaria  and  plants  from  the  building. 

Disinfection  as  an  emergency  measure  may  be  done  because 
of  the  occurrence  of  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  or  one  of  the 
lesser  contagious  diseases  in  a  pupil  or  one  of  his  family.  Since 
disinfection  entails  the  dismissal  of  the  school,  it  is  necessary 
to  restrict  its  exercise  to  the  worst  cases.  There  are  many 
instances  in  which  one  is  compelled  to  take  a  slight  extra  risk 
of  contagion.  A  large  city  school  would  be  closed  twenty  or 
thirty  days  in  the  year  if  disinfection  were  practised  upon  the 
occurrence  of  every  case  of  disease. 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  the  efficiency  of  disinfection  alone 
as  a  preventive  measure  is  greatly  overestimated.  The  prin- 
cipal source  of  disease  is  directly  from  one  child  to  another, 
and  the  children  themselves  should  be  the  chief  object  of  atten- 
tion. The  purification  of  a  room  is  useless  if  it  is  destined  to 
be  occupied  tlie  next  day  by  six  pupils  with  chicken-pox  who 
have  gone  home  undetected,  or  by  a  like  number  of  children 
with  diphtheria  bacilli  in  their  throats,  or  by  a  child  convalescent 
from  scarlet  fever  and  shedding  desquamated  skin  upon  his 
neighbors.  There  is  sometliing  impressive  about  fumigation  to 
the  popular  mind,  and  a  vague  belief  appears  to  exist  in  the 
minds  of  teachers  that  "to  disinfect  or  not  to  disinfect"  is 
equivalent  to  determining  definitely  the  protection  of  the 
scholars. 

It  cannot  be  stated  too  strongly  tliat  the  thorough  sweeping 
and  airing  of  a  building,  aided  by  sunlight,  makes  a  fair  sub- 
stitute for  disinfection,  and  that  the  first  precautions  t<iken 
should  be  to  examine  the  bodies  of  all  the  children  in  the  class 
in  case  of  chicken-pox ;  to  exaiiiine  the  hands  of  all  children  for 
desquamation,  but  especially  of  those  absent  from  school  at  a 
period  three  weeks  previously,  if  the  disease  be  scarlet  fever;  to 
take  cultures  from  the  throat  of  all  children  in  a  class  in  which 
diphtheria  has  occurred,  and  to  detect  any  sneezing,  coughing 
children  when  measles  has  broken  out. 

The  once  common  practice  of  daily  distributing  and  col- 
lecting pencils  for  class  work  should  be  absolutely  forbidden. 
Such  pencils  are  usually  put  into  the  mouths  of  the  children, 
and  are  therefore  the  most  fruitful  source  of  contagion  that 
could  well  be  devised. 

As  a  working  rule,  disinfection  should  be  done  if  a  scarlet 
fever  or  diphtheria  patient  attends  school  after  the  outset  of  the 
disease,  or  if  several  brothers  or  sisters  attend  school  until 
excluded  by  official  cognizance  and  action  two  or  three  days  after 
the  onset.  Epidemics  of  measles  and  chicken-pox  very  seldom 
occur  among  older  children,  who  are  immune  by  reason  of 
previous  attacks  in  early  childhood.  For  this  reason  sporadic 
cases  in  children  over  10  years  of  age  may  be  ignored.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  lowest  grades  it  is  almost  impossible  to  check 
the  spread  of  these  diseases,  and  disinfection  is  only  of  service  if 
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accompanied  by  the  close  personal  examinations  and  observations 
already  mentioned. 

SYSTEMATIC  EXAMINATION  OF  CHILDREN. 

Preliminary  Arrangements. — After  disposing  of  the  cases 
sent  to  him  by  the  teachers,  the  inspector  should  proceed  with 
the  systematic  examination  of  the  whole  number  of  children.  If 
several  schools  are  visited,  the  one  in  which  this  work  is  being 
done  should  be  placed  last  on  the  list. 

A  good  plan  of  procedure  in  examining  20  or  30  children  is 
to  instruct  the  teacher  to  send  4  children  to  the  hallway  just 
outside  the  open  door  of  the  examiner's  office,  and,  as  the  exam- 
ined children  return,  to  keep  sending  others  singly  to  replace 
them.  By  this  favorable  arrangement  the  examiner  is  not  kept 
waiting  for  children,  and  the  small  number  prevents  their 
becoming  restless  and  disorderly.  The  children  in  the  door- 
way  can  observe  the  general  scope  of  the  examination  and  thus, 
by  gaining  a  comprehension  of  the  examiners  methods,  can 
expedite  their  own  examination.  Care  should  be  taken  that 
they  are  not  in  a  position  to  see  the  letters  on  the  vision-testing 
card,  and  so  memorize  them  before  examination.  Such  a  fault 
is  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration  of  the  testing  of  the 
eye.  Each  child  should  bring  his  "individual  card"  (see  page 
48)  to  the  inspector,  who  states  on  it  the  result  of  the  physical 
examination  and  from  it  makes  up  his  "records  of  defective 
children"  and  his  notices  to  parents. 

Scope  of  Examination. — The  physical  examination  of  the 
school  child  should  be  of  such  scope  as  to  cover  the  basic  defects 
found  in  the  following  fundamental  groups : — 

(a)  Eye-strain. 

(h)  Diseases  of  the  nose  and  throat. 

(c)  Defective  hearing. 

(d)  Decayed  teeth. 

(e)  Poor  nutrition. 
(/)  Nervous  disorder. 
(g)  Orthopedic  defects. 
(h)   Skin  diseases. 

The  things  which  should  not  be  included  in  a  medical 
examination  are  well  worth  enumerating,  since  thousands  of 
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dollars  in  salaries  have  been  wasted  in  useless  effort.  They  may 
be  classed  under  three  heads:  (a)  Work  which  is  scientific^  but 
of  no  practical  value;  {b)  work  which  is  scientific,  but  imprac- 
tical of  accomplishment;  (c)  work  which  is  neither  scientific 
nor  practical. 

Included  in  (a)  is  the  measurement  and  weighing  of  chil- 
dren. The  advocates  of  this  procedure  are  always  men  without 
experience  in  medical  inspection,  who  fail  to  keep  in  mind  that 
it  aims  at  the  correction  of  defects,  not  at  the  creation  of 
anUiropologicaJ  records^  Abundant  figures  on  the  average 
height  and  weight  of  children  of  all  ages  and  nationalities  al- 
ready exist,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  chance  of  medical  in- 
spectors' raeasuriMiionts,  which  are  taken  necessarily  vith  shoeB 
and  clothes  on,  ever  being  collected  for  publication.  A  further 
argument  against  those  records  is  that  children  are  systematic- 
ally examined  at  such  irregular  inter\^als  that  the  factor  of 
grow th-per-y ear  will  not  be  ascertained.  Anotlier  adverse  point 
is  that  one  or  two  records  only  have  no  value  whatever,  since 
the  child  is  constantly  growing.  Finally,  every  physician  knows 
that  figures  alone  convey  little  concerning  the  nutrition  of  an 
individual.  Given  a  patient  with  consumption,  or  other  wasting 
disease,  the  weight  of  that  patient,  in  connection  with  general 
knowledge  of  him,  is  very  important  and  should  be  systematie- 
ally  ascertained ;  but  the  bare  statement  that  Willie  Smith,  date 
of  birth  3-17-98,  weighs  85  pounds  and  is  5G  inches  tall  fails 
to  stir  up  any  conception  whatever  of  Willie  Smith  an,d  will 
never  be  read  twice  by  any  one. 

Included  in  (h)  are  the  suggestions  which  have  been  made 
to  refract  the  eyes  of  all  children  by  the  use  of  atropine,  examine 
theif  noses  and  throats  with  the  aid  of  a  mirror,  apply  the 
von  Pirquet  vaccination  test  for  tuberculosis,  and  undress  the 
children  in  search  of  lateral  curvature,  diseases  and  defects  of 
the  skin,  and  general  uncloanliness.  The  examination  of  the 
heart,  which  is  really  very  desirable,  cannot,  unfortunately,  be 
made  through  a  stiff  shirt  or  a  corset,  and  so,  as  a  routine  pro- 
cedure, also  falls  into  this  category.  In  America,  at  leaSt, 
public  sentiment  forbids  the  assumption  of  such  paternal 
functions. 
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Included  in  (c)   (things  neiUier  scientific  nor  practical)  is 
an  inquiry  into  the  nationality  of  niotlior  and  grandparents,  an 
inquiry  into  the  medical  history  of  the  child,  and  systematic 
note  of  the  complexion   of  cliildrcn.     Whether  a  child   ia   a 
blond.  hiim..'ttc  or  mii!;ilt.i  d.>i-  not  iiinttTiiiliy  i.lTfct  hi^  general 
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Fig.  10.— Testing  llie  eyeaiglit 

hcaltli,  and  is  not  a  matter  of  BufScicnt  importance  to  warrant 
tile  employment  of  a  medical  inspector. 

The  inspector's  efficiency  as  an  examiner  depends  princi- 
pally Upon  his  medical  skill,  and,  to  a  less  degree,  upon  his 
ability  to  handle  children.    Concerning  the  former,  the  medical 
inspection  corps  of  a  large  city  shows  snch  remarkahle  variation 
that  it  may  truly  be  said  that  the  good  inspectors  are  each  worth 
threo  poor   ones.     The   skillful   physician   is   accurate  in   his 
methods  and  judges  well   the  importance  of   the  defects  and 
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Rymptonis  encountered.  Beginning  tlie  work  welt  equipped,  and 
limited  in  the  extent  of  his  explurntions  of  tlie  bod}',  he  culti- 
vates his  power  of  observation  to  a  high  degree  after  the  manner 
of  our  leading  piijsicians  tliirty  years  ago,  before  chemical  analy- 
sis and  bacteriological  examinations  were  known.  On  tlie  other 
hand,  the  imskillliil  inspector  is  either  slovenly  in  bis  methods 
or  obtuse  to  the  significance  of  his  findings. 


Fig.  11. — Testing  for  nasal  obHtrucUon. 


Method  of  Procedure. — The  following  plan  of  routine  pro- 
cedure in  the  systematic  examination  of  children  will  be  found 
very  satisfactory: — 

The  child  approaches  the  examiner,  who  is  standing  at  a 
stated  distance — say  20  feet — from  the  eye-testing  card.  He  ia 
then  asked  to  read  the  test  letters  and  gently  turned  toward 
the  card  if  non-cojnprehending.  The  eyes  are  tested  singly,  the 
other  eye  in  each  case  being  covered  with  a  stiff  card.  A  paper, 
if  nsed,  allows  the  cliiid  to  press  his  hand  into  the  eyeball  and 
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unfit  it  for  further  test  for  one  or  two  minutes.  An  inquiry  is 
made  as  to  headaches  and  fatigue  of  the  eyes  after  reading. 
The  child  then  faces  the  inspector,  who  examines  the  throat  and 
teeth,  also  the  general  appearance  of  the  eyes  and  complexion. 
Nasal  respiration  is  next  tested  by  having  the  child  breathe 
through  each  nostril  separately  and,  if  obstruction  exists,  by  as 
good  an  inspection  of  the  nasal  passage  as  may  be  made.  In  this 
connection  the  examiner  will  do  well  to  explain  to  the  child 
what  is  meant  by  nasal  respiration  by  demonstrating  it  him- 
self. It  is  a  good  plan  to  say,  "Shut  your  mouth,  as  I  do. 
Now  breathe  in  and  out  through  your  nose,  this  way,"  and  then, 
as  the  child  is  breathing  through  his  nose,  reach  forward  and 
genUy  close  each  nostril  separately  with  the  finger.  Finally,  the 
child  is  turned  to  face  away  from  the  inspector,  although  still 
standing  before  the  latter,  and  his  hearing  tested  with  the 
watch,  held  first  to  one  and  then  to  the  other  side.  This 
position  also  affords  an  opportunity  to  detect  uncleanliness  of 
the  head.  The  speech,  nutrition,  nervous  condition,  and  general 
physique  are  noted  by  general  observation,  unless  suspicious 
symptoms  be  present,  in  which  case  further  and  particular  tests 
are  made.  The  existence  of  suppurative  discharge  from  the 
ear,  as  well  as  important  information  as  to  the  history  of  the 
ease,  should  always  be  ascertained.  * 

A  few  other  useful  points  may  be  mentioned.  If  glasses  are 
worn,  the  vision  should  be  estimated  with  their  help,  as  the 
case  does  not  interest  the  medical  inspector  if  the  defect  is 
already  corrected.  Of  course,  defective  vision  with  the  aid  of 
glasses  implies  necessarily  no  reproach  to  the  oculist  who  pre- 
scribed them,  as  full  vision  is  not  always  attainable  or  may  not 
be  desirable  in  that  particular  case ;  or  possibly  is  not  attainable 
because  due  to  some  other  cause  than  an  error  of  refraction,  as, 
for  example,  some  disease  of  the  retina. 

1  As  to  official  cognizance  of  these  suppurative  cases,  those  with 
copious  and  offensive  discharge  should  be  promptly  excluded  from  school 
while  in  that  condition,  since  simple  cleanliness  by  daily  syringing  will 
reduce  the  trouble  so  that  it  is  apparently  almost  cured,  and  therefore 
ceases  to  be  a  nuisance.  Beyond  this,  nothing  can  be  done  under  present 
conditions,  except  to  persistently  urge  proper  treatment.  No  parent  who 
neglects  his  child  has  a  right  to  send  that  child  to  school  to  sicken  its 
pla3rmates  and  contaminate  with  pus  everything  it  touches. 
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Again,  it  is  hardly  fair  for  parents  of  moderate  circum- 
stances to  be  urged  to  the  expense  of  consulting  a  specialist  with- 
out justification  for  doing  so.  Therefore  it  is  well  to  note  the 
date  at  which  these  glasses  were  prescribed,  and  the  agency 
whence  they  came.  Glasses  ordered  one  year  previously  by  a 
reputable  oculist  probably  cannot  be  improved  on,  while  glasses 
ordered  three  years  ago  by  an  advertising  optician  which  do 
not  relieve  or  correct  defective  conditions  almost  surely  are 
faulty. 

When  large  numbers  of  children  are  examined  and  time 
is  a  factor,  the  examiner  naturally  devises  a  system  adapted  to 
his  circumstances.  It  is  a  good  plan  (assuming  the  child  is 
seated  at  20  feet  distance)  to  make  a  heavy  wedge  or  alrow 
mark  in  blue  on  the  card,  at  either  end  of  the  line  of  letters  to 
be  read  at  20  feet.  Then  similar  markings  in  some  other  color, 
such  as  red,  at  either  end  of  the  line  of  letters  above  it  (to 
be  read  at  25  feet  or  30  feet  as  the  card  may  be  constructed). 
By  starting  the  child  at  the  "30  feet"  line  and  using  the  larger 
letters  only  where  vision  proves  defective,  the  average  time 
consumed  is  reduced  one-half.  Started  at  this  line  instead  of 
directly  on  the  type  to  be  read  at  20  feet,  the  child  finds  the 
place  more  readily,  acquires  confidence  by  successfully  reading 
these  letters,  and  demonstrates  to  the  examiner  that  he  under- 
stands what  is  wanted.  If  a  failure  to  read  the  "20  feet"  type 
follows  the  successful  reading  of  the  "30  feef*  type,  the  exam- 
iner has  no  doubt  that  the  child  knows  what  he  is  supposed  to 
do  and  is  endeavoring  to  do  it. 

This  marking  of  the  test  card  also  allows  the  examiner  to 
remain  seated  at  a  table  where  he  can  make  the  record  and  at 
the  same  time  command  a  view  of  both  the  child  and  the  card. 
Any  one  who  has  examined  for  two  hours,  alternately  standing 
beside  a  test  card  with  a  pointer  and  going  to  a  table  or  desk  to 
make  the  record,  using  constantly  the  eyes,  voice,  and  body, 
with  the  added  effort  of  instructing  each  child  clearly  what 
to  do  and  how  to  do  it,  will  testify  to  the  absolute  fatigue 
experienced,  as  well  as  the  feelings  of  eye-strain  ensuing.  This 
little  device  is,  therefore,  regarded  as  particularly  valuable. 

The  examiner  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  eye-strain  asso- 
ciated with  the  most  varied  conditions,  often  in  one  person. 
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There  is  usually  something  about  the  appearance  of  the  average 
child  suffering  from  eye  or  nose  and  throat  defects  that  betrays 
him  at  once  to  the  experienced  medical  inspector.  This  is,  how- 
ever, not  always  the  case.  Often  a  child  has  good  vision  in 
one  eye  and  very  poor  vision  in  the  other.  He  discards  the 
poor  eye  unconsciously  in  viewing  distant  objects,  and  conse- 
quently has  no  s}'mptoins  whatever.  These  children  are  some- 
times unaware  of  their  own  condition  until  it  is  revealed  to 
them  at  the  time  of  examination,  by  the  failure  of  the  defective 
eye  to  read  without  the  other. 

The  astigmatic  chart  and  the  test  t\'pe  for  near  vision  are 
used  in  making  a  more  exact  diagnosis,  and,  while  they  are  not 
necessary  for  routine  medical  inspection,  the  medical  inspector, 
as  a  physician,  should  be  familiar  with  them  to  help  him  in  his 
work.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  teacher  should  not  under- 
stand their  use  also,  as  they  are  simple  enough  to  any  educated 
person.  Certainly,  when  one  considers  the  trials  and  obstacles 
in  the  path  of  the  medical  inspector,  it  is  apparent  that  the  more 
accurate,  scientific,  and  positive  his  diagnosis  is,  the  better  he 
prepares  himself  for  subsequently  maintaining  his  position  in 
case  of  controversy,  and  obtaining  results. 

The  number  of  children  examined  each  day  by  the  inspector 
should  average  about  20,  and  the  assignment  to  one  man  of  so 
many  schools  that  these  systematic  examinations  are  impossible 
is  a  serious  mistake. 

Conversely,  the  suggestion  has  been  made  that  an  economy 
would  be  effected  if  the  inspector  should  occasionally  or 
regularly  work  an  entire  day  in  one  school,  and  thereby  accom- 
plish a  large  number  of  systematic  examinations.  Such  a  plan 
yould  be  entirely  impracticable.  Aside  from  the  ill  health 
resulting  from  inhaling  the  expired  air  of  60  or  70  children,  the 
fatigue  attendant  on  examining  their  eyes  would  make  it  pro- 
hibitive. An  hour  and  a  half  of  eye  testing  is  almost  sufficient 
to  start  up  a  headache  in  any  examiner,  no  matter  how  perfect 
his  eyesight,  and  phlegmatic  his  temperament. 

When  medical  inspection  was  instituted  the  systematic 
examination  of  children  was  made  simply  by  having  the  chil- 
dren pass  in  review  before  the  examiner.  By  quick  scrutiny  the 
latter  detected  skin  disease  and  pediculosis  cases  particularly. 
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and  occasionally  some  evident  case  of  poor  eyesight  or  adenoid 
obstruction.  This  rough  method,  of  course,  detected  only  the 
most  flagrant  cases  of  defect,  but  the  suggestion  has  recently 
been  made  that  a  quick  review  of  all  the  children  in  the  school 
by  the  inspector  in  the  month  of  September  sorts  out  the  worst 
ca^es,  and  at  least  prevents  the  rather  disreputable  condition  in 
which  numerous  gross  and  evident  defects  exist  in  a  school  for 
mouths  before  correction.  The  examination  of  each  child  should 
consume  fi-om  two  to  seven  minutes,  depending  upon  its  thor- 
oughness, the  skill  and  rapidity  of  the  medical  inspector,  and  the 
clerical  work  entailed. 

Vaccination  Marks.  Examination  and  Certification. — In 
those  communities  living  under  a  compulsory  vaccination  law 
or  a  law  requiring  successful  vaccination  as  a  qualification  for 
sclibol  attendance,  the  vaccination  marks  are  to  be  examined 
at  the  entrance  of  the  children  into  the  schools  and  unvac- 
cinated  children  who  have  not  had  small-pox  excluded.  Free 
vaccination  should  be  offered  to  all.  The  family  physician's 
certificate  giving  illness  as  an  excuse  for  non-vaccination  should 
be  renewed  every  three  months.  A  strict  observance  of  these 
rules  practically  does  away  with  parental  protest. 

In  certain  States  the  rules  provide  that  the  regular  grade 
teachers  shall  test  the  eyesight  and  hearing  of  all  school  chil- 
dren once  evcrv  vear,  and  that  those  cases  found  defective  shall 
be  referred  to  the  medical  inspector.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say 
that  such  a  system  is  far  from  perfect,  and  many  cases  escape 
detection  by  reason  of  lack  of  medical  knowledge  in  the 
examiner.  This  is  })articularly  true  of  eye-strain  cases  in  which 
good  vision  is  maintained  by  effort.  However,  it  accomplishes 
noteworthy  results,  and  not  only  detects  all  the  worst  cases,  but 
acts  as  a  means  of  interesting  the  teacher  in  the  health  of  the 
children  and  of  making  her  more  keen  to  observe  their  physical 
condition. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  most  efficient  medical  inspec- 
tion is  obtained  by  means  of  the  physical  examination  of  every 
child  by  the  inspector,  with  an  annual  inspection  of  the  sight 
and  hearing  of  every  child  by  the  teachers.  In  this  way  the 
inspector  ultimately  gives  every  child  the  benefit  of  a  thorough 
examination,  but  children  suffering  from  gross  defects  do  not 
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have  to  wait  a  year  or  two  to  be  seen  by  the  inspector.  One 
thing  is  certain,  however,  teachers  may  be  expected  to  co- 
operate only  if  tliey  are  allowed  to  do  tliis  work  in  the  regular 
school  hours  without  extra  effort.  A  simple  and  proper  method 
would  be  to  dismiss  the  class  ten  minutes  before  the  regular 
closing  time,  during  the  month  of  September,  until  the  children 
(3  each  day)  are  all  examined. 

KEEPING  OF  RECORDS. 

The  education  of  the  public  as  to  the  nature  and  prevalence 
of  children's  diseases,  the  appreciation  of  the  whole  system  of 
medical  inspection  by  the  public  authorities,  and  its  conduct 
on  sound  business  principles,  all  require  that  proper  records  be 
kept. 

The  reports  on  the  physical  condition  of  school  children 
which  have  been  issued  in  the  past  by  school  and  health  authori- 
ties have  been  fair  statements  of  conditions  found,  and  havo 
served  to  demonstrate  the  wisdom  of  medical  inspection  and  to 
further  its  universal  adoption.  It  must  be  admitted,  however, 
that  up  to  the  present  time  they  have  not,  as  a  rule,  been 
compiled  in  the  most  scientific  manner.  Curable  and  non- 
curable,  primary  and  secondary,  temporary  and  permanent,  mild 
and  severe  defects  have  been  lumped  together  to  form  totals 
which  have  further  been  swelled  by  the  addition  of  mere  symp- 
toms, such  as  headache,  earache,  and  toothache.  No  intelligent 
conception  has  been  given  of  the  relation  between  the  number 
of  defective  children,  the  number  of  defects  found,  and  the 
number  of  children  receiving  parents'  notices.  As  a  consequence, 
enormous  figures  may  be  quoted,  which  are  impressive  enough, 
but  which  fail  to  add  to  our  medical  knowledge.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  have  on  occasion  actually  done  harm  by  reason  of  their 
employment  as  a  basis  for  deductions  as  to  the  degeneracy  of  the 
race,  tlie  relation  of  physical  to  mental  defect,  etc.  Thus  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  see  such  press  notices  as,  "of  250  children  examined 

in  the  schools  of ,  8  per  cent,  were  found  to  be  physically 

defective;"  "of  50  children  examined  at  ,  40  possessed 

decayed  teeth;''  "Dr.  finds  by  a  statistical  study  that 

there  is  no  relation  between  physical  and  mental  defect."    Such 
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reports  fail  to  state  tliat  the  first  inyesiigator  had  zealously 
included  every  minute  imperfection,  and  had  multiplied  one 
eye-strain  case  into  the  four  defects  of  "defective  vision/^  *Tbead- 
ache,"  "blepliaritis,"  and  "stye";  that  the  second  had  examined 
a  class  of  eight-year-old  children,  whose  age  bespoke  m  large 
number  of  decaying  temporary  teeth;  while  a  third  had  drawn 
his  inferences  after  ruining  the  value  of  his  work  by  including 
decayed  teeth  and  the  enlarged  cervical  glands  secondary  thereto 
among  the  physical  defects  considered. 

Beforfe  beginning  the  consideration  of  the  best  record  forms 
to  be  kept,  it  is  well  to  note  the  relation  of  records  to  the  other 
parts  of  school  inspection.  They  should  be  as  simple  as  sciaitific 
work  and  good  business  administration  will  allow.  The  school 
inspector  not  only  writes  records,  but  journeys  to  and  fro, 
examines  children,  and  takes  measures  to  obtain  the  correction 
of  defects  and  the  exclusion  of  children  suffering  from  contagious 
diseases.  For  tliis  reason,  the  time  element  must  be  considered 
in  formulating  a  proper  system  of  recordkeeping,  since  it  is 
obvious  that  records,  while  they  should  be  practical  and  scientific, 
must  not  consume  too  much  time,  or  the  inspector  will  do  very 
little  inspecting. 

There  may  be  a  danger  in  small  communities  that  the  single 
medical  inspector  employed  by  the  authorities  will  become  a  law 
to  himself  and  consequently  become  careless  in  the  keeping  of 
proper  records. 

In  our  large  cities,  however,  there  is  a  tendency  toward  too 
much  bookkeeping  by  the  school  physician,  and  it  is  not  unusual 
for  one-half  or  two-thirds  of  the  medical  examiner^s  time  to  be 
consumed  in  tlie  writing  of  multiple  reports  and  complex  records. 
Many  of  these  are  futilely  devised  to  take  the  place  of  personal 
supervision,  which,  as  has  been  noted,  is  essential  in  the  conduct 
of  medical  inspection  on  a  large  scale.  Their  aim  is  not  to  record 
useful  facts,  but  to  check  up  the  inspector's  work  and  personal 
honesty.  Failing  to  do  this,  because  it  is  just  as  easy  to  record 
a  false  entry  four  times  as  it  is  to  record  it  once,  hundreds  of 
dollars'  worth  of  stationery  and  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of 
salaries  are  wasted.  We  do  not  say,  also,  thousands  of  dollars' 
worth  of  clerk's  time  for  file-indexing,  because  these  costly  papers 
are  either  filed  helterskelter  into  a  cabinet  to  produce  an  appear- 
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ance  of  bookkeeping  or  else  are  thrown  carelessly  into  the  cellar. 
It  may  be  noted  that  the  Philadelphia  system,  which  is  probably 
no  exception  in  this  respect,  in  the  year  1909  required  a  seven- 
time  memorandum  of  every  defect  encountered,  if  the  notice  to 
parents  and  the  inspector's  private  record  be  included.  This 
aggregates  a  quarter  of  a  million  entries  annually  on  account  of 
defects  and  disease,  in  addition  to  the  complete  physical  records 
of  the  children  classed  as  normal. 

Another  waste  in  recordkeeping  arises  from  the  devising 
of  medical  inspection  systems  by  non-medical  persons  who  have 
nothing  but  a  superficial  book  knowledge  of  the  same.  It  should 
be  evident  to  any  one  that  a  man  who  has  never  seen  a  child 
examined,  who  knows  nothing  about  the  practical  procedures 
necessary  to  get  a  child  from  the  class  room  to  the  oflBce,  or  to 
secure  the  correction  of  defects,  should  not  launch  a  system  on 
a  wholesale  scale  without  consulting  the  men  who  are  actually 
doing  the  work.  Yet  the  writer  has  seen  cards  suggested  and 
even  printed,  the  use  of  which  in  a  city  of  half  a  million  people 
would  entail  a  relative  waste  of  $10,000  or  $15,000  a  year.  The 
principal  diflficulty  experienced  by  theorists  to  whom  a  case  of 
scarlet  fgver,  a  scratch,  and  a  decayed  tooth  are  all  similar  items 
is  to  obtain  the  proper  sense  of  proportion.  With  the  use  of  such 
a  system  I  have  known  medical  inspectors  to  deliberately  fail  to 
report  anything  concerning  the  more  trivial  cases  on  the  ground 
that  the  matter  was  of  no  permanent  importance  and  the  record 
at  the  central  office  was  not  worth  the  six  or  seven  entries 
necessary  to  balance  the  account. 

That  the  work  of  medical  inspection  has  so  far  suffered 

from  the  lack  of  a  standard  system  of  recordkeeping  has  been 

commented  upon  by  various  writers  interested  in  the  subject. 

Dr.  Leonard  P.  Ayres,  writing  in  School  Hygiene,  December, 

1908,  remarks: — 

"The  man  who  will  come  forward  with  a  simple,  rational,  and  prac- 
ticable system  of  statistics  for  medical  inspection  will  confer  on  the 
movement  a  boon  of  so  great  importance  that  he  will  merit  the  lasting 
gratitude  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  work.  At  present  definite 
information  in  quantitative  terms  is  meager  in  quantity  and  dubious 
as  to  quality.  To  cite  a  very  simple  instance:  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  get  any  reliable  statistics  as  to  the  cases  of  contagious  disease  found 
in  different  localities.    Diligent  examination  of  all  the  printed  reports 
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obtainable  from  cities  having  systems  of  medical  inspection  yields  very 
poor  results.  In  most  cases  the  doctor's  report  shows  how  many  cases 
of  contagious  disease  were  found,  but  not  how  many  children  were 
examined  in  finding  the  cases.  Again,  when  the  number  of  children 
examined  is  stated,  it  is  almost  always  found  on  examination  that  the 
number  given  represents  not  the  number  of  children  examined,  but  ths 
number  of  examinations  of  children. 

"Again,  passing  from  a  consideration  of  examinations  for  the 
detection  of  contagious  diseases  to  examinations  for  the  discovery  of 
physical  defects,  an  even  greater  paucity  of  available  information  is 
discovered." 

Discussing  the  impressive  effect  of  the  huge  totals  set  forth  in  tho 
annual  reports  of  the  medical  inspection  of  our  great  cities,  Mr.  Ayres 
further  remarks:  "An  analysis  of  these  large  figures  serves  to  raise 
grave  doubts  as  to  their  accuracy  and  significance,"  Tlius,  in  analyzing 
the  work  of  the  medical  inspectors  of  one  large  city,  he  says:  "It  is 
worthy  of  note  that,  during  the  year  1904,  each  medical  inspector 
(according  to  the  figures  just  quoted)  must  have  visited  nearly  two 
schools  per  hour  evCry  day  in  the  year,  and  that  during  every  day  in 
the  year  every  inspector  employed  examined  over  200  children  every 
hour." 

Again  Mr.  Ayres  remarks,  after  analyzing  the  work  of  the  school 
nurse  as  stated  in  an  ofiicial  report:  "This  means  that  they  all  worked 
at  the  stated  rate  of  two  examinations  per  minute;  inspection  for 
pediculosis  and  trachoma  every  three  minutes,  and  a  treatment  for 
miscellaneous  ailments  every  fifteen  minutes.  During  their  spare  tiifte 
they  aly'o  gave  4959  treatments  in  the  districts  for  scarlet  fever,  measles, 
and  diphtheria,  and  made  910  miscellaneous  visits." 

Taking  up  now  in  detail  the  essential  records,  we  have: — 

1.  The  child's  individual  record  of  his  physical  condition. 

2.  A  record  of  the  defective  children  and  their  defects. 

3.  A  summary  of  the  defects  found,  diseases  encountered, 
and  the  results  obtained. 

These  three  forms,  it  will  be  seen,  correspond  to  the  three 
essential  ones  in  bookkeeping,  namely :  the  Ledger,  the  Journal, 
and  the  Statement.  To  the  three  already  mentioned  we  may  add 
the  record  forms  used  by  the  school  nurse,  since  the  latter  has 
become  essential  to  successful  medical  inspection. 

The  Child's  Individual  Record  Card, — The  card  for  each 
child  containing  his  physical  record  is  kept  on  file  at  the  school. 
Its  best  place  of  deposit  is  with  the  clai?s  teacher  rather  than  the 
principal  of  the  school,  since  a  progressive  teacher  will  study 
the  physical  condition  of  her  children  as  a  part  of  her  work, 
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A  duplicate  set  of  iudlvidual  records  in  the  principal's  office, 
however,  is  a  valuable  thing,  as  the  supervising  pnacipal  theo- 
retically knows  ail  about  the  children  under  his  or  her  care,  and 
is  especially  conversant  with  the  social  and  medical  condition 
of  the  children  who  fail  of  promotion.  A  suggeetton  has  been 
put  forth  by  some  one  that  these  cards  should  be  kept  in  the 
central  ofBce,  but  such  a  procedure  would  be  to  rob  them  of  all 
their  practical  value.  They  are  essentially  a  memorandum  for 
the  ^^edical  inspector,  the  teacher,  and  the  parent 
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Fig.   12. — Pliyaical   record  card. 

The  individual  record  card  should  follow  the  child  from 
class  to  class  throughout  his  school  life. 

As  to  the  make-up  of  the  record  card,  let  it  be  noted  that 
the  records  and  the  reports  of  the  ph}-sical  condition  of  school 
children  which  have  been  isRued  in  the  past  by  school  and 
health  authorities  have  not  evidenced  a  comprehensive  under- 
standing of  the  various  diseases  and  defects  encountered.  If 
we  glance  over  the  various  records  used  by  different  American 
pities,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  majority  of  tiiem  are  modeled 
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upon  either  those  of  New  York  City  or  the  form  issued  by  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  showing  that  the  majority  of  communi- 
ties taking  up  medical  inspection  have  created  their  stationery 
by  the  simple  process  of  copying  from  these  two  models.  With- 
out criticising  either  of  them,  it  is  obvious  that  this  does  not 
mean  much  of  an  advance  toward  a  permanent  and  perfect 
record  card. 

Let  us  make  our  physical  examinations  and  compile  our 
statistics  in  conformity  with  tlie  following  principles: — 

1.  The  principal  defects  should  be  clearly  recorded  and 
emphasized.  Tliose  most  frc>(iuontly  met  with  are  eleven  in  num- 
ber: eye-strain,  enlarged  tonsils,  nasal  obstniction,  defective 
hearing,  discharging  ears,  poor  nutrition,  decayed  teeth,  stoop 
shoulders  (including  flat  chest),  lateral  curvature,  nervous  ex- 
haustion, and  nvental  deficiency. 

On  the  other  hand,  infrequent  physical  defects  do  not  re- 
quire Feparate  spaces  nor  categorical  mention.  A  space  marked 
"miscellaneous"  provides  for  these. 

2.  The  defects  listed  upon  the  card  should  be  placed  in  log- 
ical groups.  1 

3.  Xon-cural)le  defects,  such  as  weak  heart,  high  palate,  and 
paralyzed  limbs;  and  temporary  ailments,  such  as  styes,  boils, 
and  infreijuent  headaches,  should  receive  separate  record. 

4.  Secondary  symptoms,  such  as  headache  and  catarrh, 
should  not  only  be  recorded  in  such  a  manner  that  their  sec- 
ondary character  is  imderstood,  but  should  be  grouped  so  that 
medical  knowledge  as  to  their  relative  frequency  may  be  acquired. 

* 

5.  The  number  of  j)hysical  defects  reported  to  the  parents 
for  treatment  should  be  stated  separately  from  the  number  of 
defects  noted  of  minor  degree  or  character. 

G.  There  should  be  a  record  of  the  notification  of  parents 
if  such  notification  is  made,  together  with  the  date  and  official 
information  as  to  the  correction  of  the  defect. 


1  A  card  recently  seen  places  anemia  and  pediculosis  side  by  side 
and  has,  as  four  separate  entries,  "nasal  catarrh  and  adenoids,"  "nasal 
obstruction,"  "nasal  catarrh,"  and  lastly  "postnasal  catarrh."  "Carious 
teeth"  and  "oral  sepsis"  are  Iwth  mentioned,  although  sepsis  in  its 
major  sense  means  the  evident  infection  of  the  whole  system  and  in  ita 
minor  sense  is  an  accompaniment  of  every  decayed  tooth. 


«       V      " 
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7.  The  individual  eye  records  should  state  the  acuity  of 
vision,  the  existence  of  squint,  and  the  wearing  of  eye-glasses. 

8.  Provision  should  be  made  for  recording  separately  the 
hearing  of  each  ear. 

9.  The  spaces  on  the  card  should  be  large  enough  to  permit 
the  writing  of  at  least  one  word.  Minute  spaces  allowing  only 
checking  marks  do  not  always  give  intelligible  information. 

10.  Allowance  should  be  made  for  at  least  four  examina- 
tions, since  the  school  life  of  the  average  child  is  eight  years. 
Provision  for  more  than  eight  examinations  (one  per  year)  is 
superfluous. 

11.  Age,  grade,  and  social  condition  should  be  considered 
in  connection  with  physical  defect.  By  this  method  develop- 
mental defects  can  be  traced,  year  by  year,  throughout  school 
life;  the  maximum  prevalence  of  nasal  obstruction  and  decayed 
teeth  at  definite  ages  demonstrated,  and  the  relation  of  these 
various  defects  to  the  environment  of  the  children  determined. 

12.  The  age  of  the  child  is  best  stated  by  giving  the  date 
of  his  birth. 

13.  The  father's  nationality  should  be  stated.  A  record  of 
the  mother's  is  ordinarily  superfluous,  since  it  is  usually  that  of 
the  father.  Some  record  cards  provide  space  for  records  which 
are  unnecessary  or  impractical. 

14.  Records  of  height  and  weight  are  of  no  practical  value, 
except  in  those  cases  where  they  are  unusual.  Medical  inspec- 
tion is  not  anthropometry. 

15.  Records  of  conduct,  effort,  and  proficiency  are  not  ger- 
mane to  medical  inspection. 

16.  Records  of  minor  diseases  contracted  during  the  school 
term  are  of  no  particular  value,  unless  they  have  operated  to 
exclude  the  child  for  a  long  period  or  have  a  medical  signif- 
icance. Thus,  eczema  may  indicate  malnutrition,  local  eczema 
may  indicate  nasal  catarrh  or  pediculosis,  and  diphtheria  may 
indicate  an  unhealthy  throat.  On  the  other  hand,  measles, 
chicken-pox,  cuts,  and  scratches  are  incidental  to  the  life  of  the 
child,  and  have  no  after-effect. 

17.  Records  of  heart  and  lung  disease  cannot  be  made 
routinely,  since  our  laws  do  not  permit  the  undressing  of  the 
chUd. 
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Looking  over  three  or  four  record  cards  at  hand,  I  have  one  which 
presents  a  number  of  defects  too  rare  to  deserve  categorical  mention: 
defects  which  are  non-curable;  a  record  of  the  height  and  weight; 
a  record  of  the  conduct,  effort,  and  proficiency  of  the  child,  and 
a  record  of  the  diseases  contracted  during  the  school  term.  Provision  is 
made  for  two  examinations  every  year,  which  is  superfluous.  The  card 
has  provision  for  450  entries  on  an  area  of  6  x  3^4  inches;  each  of 
these  spaces  measures  <;46  ^  %8  ^^  ^^  inch.  In  the  case  of  eye-strain, 
such  a  space  is  used  to  cover  the  whole  subject,  no  provision  being  made 
for  separate  examinations  of  the  two  eyes,  nor  are  spaces  allowed  for 
the  testing  of  hearing  of  each  ear  separately.  The  back  of  this  card 
maken  a  very  fair  attempt  to  overcome  the  difliculties  forced  upon  the 
inspector  on  its  face  side  by  giving  the  diagnosis  of  the  defective  condi- 
tion found  and  the  treatment  received.  It  can  readily  be  seen,  however, 
that,  while  the  most  prominent  defects  are  thus  very  properly  empha- 
sized, the  original  records  on  which  these  statements  are  made  are  too 
scanty  to  be  of  service,  so  that  an  amplified  and  duplicate  statement  is 
necessarv. 

Another  record  card  at  hand  simply  provides  six  columns  marked 
eye,  ear,  throat,  nose,  skin,  and  orthopedic,  with  provision  for  ten  ex- 
aminations in  each  column.  Each  of  these  spaces  measures  %  x  ^q 
of  an  inch.  No  mention  is  made  of  nutrition  nor  of  the  teeth,  nor  are  the 
right  and  left  eye  and  right  and  left  ear  mentioned  separately,  nor  is 
any  provision  made  for  the  record  of  the  date  on  which  the  parent  is 
notified.  The  nine  examinations  provided  for  are  ample,  since  it  is  a 
matter  of  record  that,  in  the  six  years  of  medical  inspection  which  the 
city  has  enjoyed,  very  few  children  have  received  more  than  three  exami- 
nations, and  many  have  not  been  examined  at  all. 

The  writer  also  has  a  card  at  hand  which  is  a  remarkable  exam- 
ple of  the  workings  of  a  non-medical  mind  well  trained  in  bookkeeping. 
Tliis  card  entirely  overlooks  the  fact  that  it  should  accompany  the  child 
throughout  his  school  life,  giving  information  to  successive  teachers  and 
successive  medical  inspectors  of  the  cliild's  physical  condition.  It  pro- 
vides for  one  examination  only,  after  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  sent 
to  the  central  office  and  filed  away  among  the  archives.  The  theory  is 
that  if  a  stranger  (note  the  probabilities)  sliould  desire  at  any  time  to 
know  something  of  Johnny  Smith's  physical  condition,  he  would  not  ga 
to  Johnny  Smith  nor  his  school,  but  to  tlie  central  office  in  the  City 
Hall,  where  Johnny  Smith's  card,  whicli  has  been  filed  with  over  100,000 
others  alphabetically,  at  the  expense  of  much  money,  may  be  extricated 
and  studied.  Meanwhile  the  parent  and  the  teacher  have  no  record 
whatever,  and  the  work  of  the  medical  inspector  is  buried  alive.  A 
detailed  examination  of  the  card  shows  the  age  and  the  grade  laid  out 
in  stated  terms,  the  age  running  from  1  to  18  years,  all  of  which  entries 
overlook  the  fact  that  it  is  as  easy  to  write  8  and  3  in  the  appro- 
priate spaces  for  the  age  and  grade  respectively  as  it  is  to  find  8  and  3 
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in  a  solid  block  of  fibres.  Besides  the  blocks  of  figures  occupy  useless 
space,  and  tlie  years  given  are  ridiculous.  Both  parents'  nationalities 
are  given,  although  common  sense  dictates  that  the  nationality  of  the 
mother,  if  she  be  a  foreigner,  is  the  same  as  the  father,  and  in  such 
event  can  be  learned  only  by  sending  for  the  woman  herself.  Fine  dis- 
tinctions are  drawn  between  Polish,  Russian  and  Slavonic.  Finally,  an 
examination  of  the  list  of  defects  set  forth  shows  a  jumble  of  physical 
defects,  parasitic  diseases,  causes  and  elTects.  Anemia  and  pediculosis 
stand  next  to  each  other  on  the  list;  nasal  catarrh  and  adenoids;  nasal 
obstruction,  nasal  catarrh  and  postnasal  catarrh  are  found.  "Carious 
teeth''  and  oral  sepsis  are  both  mentioned,  although  sepsis  in  its  major 
sense  means  an  evident  infection  of  the  system,  and  its  minor  sense  may 
be  looked  upon  as  an  accompaniment  of  every  carious  tooth,  and,  finally, 
phlyctenular  conjunctivitis,  corneal  ulcer,  blepharitis  and  marginalis 
are  mentioned,  although  any  oculist  knows  that  blepharitis  is  usually 
due  to  simple  neglected  eye-strain,  and  that  corneal  ulcer  is  simply  one 
part  of  phlyctenular  conjunctivitis. 

Here  is  presented  an  individual  card  giving  the  essential 
data.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  principal  defects  are  listed,  with 
a  column  for  miscellaneous  defects  on  the  right.  The  adminis- 
trative features  (notification  of  parents  and  correction  of 
defects)  are  provided  for.  The  name  and  occupation  of  the 
parents,  and  the  name,  age  and  nativity  of  the  child  are  also 
stated.  The  non-curable  defects  are  noted,  and  the  vaccination 
mark  inspected.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  furnish  long 
educational,  social,  and  anthropometric  information,  as  this  is 
not  germane  to  medical  inspection. 

Notification  of  Teachers. — Memorandum  of  the  nature  of 
the  trouble,  even  if  only  a  word,  should  be  sent  to  the  teacher. 
It  may  be  done  on  the  same  scrap  of  paper  on  which  the  teacher 
notifies  the  inspector  of  her  reason  for  sending  the  cliild  to 
him.  This  is  due  to  the  teacher,  and  is  a  stimulus  to  interest 
in  the  work.  In  case  of  exclusion,  the  teacher  should  be 
notified  of  the  date  fixed  for  the  return  to  school,  as  she  is  the 
person  having  the  surveillance  of  the  child. 

Record  of  Defective  Children, — A  memorandum  list  is 
kept  by  the  inspector  at  his  desk  in  the  school,  stating  the  cases 
of  physical  defect  and  contagious  diseases  encountered.  The 
record  is  a  continuous  one  from  day  to  day,  and  also  gives  the 
date  of  examination,  the  child's  na.me,  the  number  of  the  room 
in  which  the  child  may  be  found,  and,  afterward,  whether  or  not 
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the  defect  has  been  corrected.  If  the  case  is  one  of  contagious 
disease  rather  than  physical  defect,  the  record  states  the  date 
of  exclusion  from  school  and  the  date  of  return.  It  will  be  seen 
that,  from  a  bookkeeper's  standpoint,  this  card  is  the  journal, 
and  the  child's  individual  record  card  is  tlie  ledger. 

It  may  be  noted  that  this  list  is  very  useful  at  the  beginning 
of  the  school  year,  since  the  medical  inspector  can,  by  its  help, 
quickly  bring  before  him  all  defective  cases  who  have  neglected 
to  procure  treatment,  and  stir  them  up  with  a  second  notification, 
before  proceeding  to  the  routine  examination  of  the  whole 
number  of  children. 

The  record  of  the  correction  of  defects  can  easily  be  obtained 
by  having  the  cards  bearing  the  record  of  defective  children 
looked  over  by  the  teachers  at  stated  periods.  The  latter  readily 
single  out  their  own  children  by  means  of  the  names  and  room 
numbers,  make  inquiry  of  the  children  as  to  treatment,  and  set 
down  the  same  in  the  space  reserved  for  the  record  of  the  cor- 
rection of  the  defect.  The  words  "treated,"  "not  treated," 
"promises,"  and  "left  school"  are  sufficient  to  convey  this 
information. 

The  transfer  of  this  record  of  the  correction  of  defects  to 
the  child's  individual  card  is  usually  a  matter  of  some  difficulty 
because  of  the  necessity  of  getting  the  card  out  of  the  pack  in 
which  it  is  kept.  If  all  the  individual  cards  be  kept  together  in 
the  principal's  office,  there  is  the  labor  of  extracting  each  record 
from  the  file  of  the  wliole  school  population.  If  the  cards  are 
kept  in  each  class  room  the  teacher  has  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  note  upon  them  whether  or  not  the  defects  have  been  cor- 
rected, but  unfortunately  the  general  record  of  defective  children 
usually  reposes  in  the  principal's  office  on  another  floor  of  the 
building.  Probably  a  teachers'  conference  every  month  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  up  the  health  records  and  discussing  indi- 
vidual children  would  solve  this  little  problem  and  at  the  same 
time  benefit  the  teachers  by  keeping  up  their  interest. 

Following  is  an  illustration  of  a  record  of  defective 
children : — 

It  is  worth  while  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  relative 
merits  of  the  list  of  defective  children  just  described  carried  on 
a  large  sheet,  and  the  making  up  of  the  list  of  defective  chUdren 
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on  individual  cards.  The  latter,  of  course,  is  a  collection  of 
simplified  individual  cards  of  those  children  who  have  been  found 
defective.  The  city  of  Philadelphia  uses  such  a  system,  the 
idea  being  to  preserve  the  list  of  defective  children  at  the  central 
oflSce  in  the  City  Hall,  in  alphabetical  order,  keeping  the  school 
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Fig.  13. — Record  of  defective  children  and  their  defects. 

cards  intact.^  This  system,  which  is  very  expensive,  since  the 
clerical  work  is  threefold,  is  also  inefficient,  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  the  only  arrangement  of  a  list  of  defective  children 


1  In  the  system  of  individual  cards  just  described  and  criticised,  it 
is  the  custom  to  use  cards  of  a  blue  color  for  the  recording  of  physical 
defects  found,  and  red  cards  for  excluding  contagious  diseases. 
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is  in  chronological  order,  and  any  other  arrangement  is  simply 
a  disturbance  of  this  best  one.  The  man  who  proposed  it  was 
evidently  imbued  with  the  idea  that,  because  the  card-index 
system  is  an  advance  in  bookkeeping,  every  entry  made  in  busi- 
ness must  be  upon  a  single  card.  The  actual  result  in  Philadel- 
phia, at  least,  has  been  that  these  cards  are  turned  in  by  the 
thousands  at  the  central  office  and  verv  little  done  with  them. 
The  useful  information  which  might  have  been  gathered  by 
keeping  the  school  lists  intact  is  now  made  difficult  to  obtain. 
The  only  good  reason  for  such  cards  is  that  the  school  nurse, 
if  there  be  one,  can  handle  the  record  of  each  case  separately, 
finishing  up  some  records,  and  holding  others  back  until  treat- 
ment or  failure  is  assured.  It  must  be  evident,  since  all  cases 
do  not  need  a  nurse  and  the  majority  of  cases  do  not  secure  the 
services  of  one,  that,  since  the  nurse's  time  is  less  valuable  than 
the  physicians,  it  would  be  a  better  system  for  the  nurse  to  take 
these  lists  and  copy  off  for  herself  on  individual  cards  the  cases 
that  she  has  to  handle.  In  this  way  her  records  and  the  in- 
spector's records  are  each  kept  complete  and  separate. 

If,  however,  a  nurse  be  assisting  the  school  inspector,  the 
individual  card  system  is  the  best  for  her  purpose,  and  Dr. 
Newmayer  has  suggested  a  remarkably  good  card,  which  can  be 
filled  in  {except  the  items  of  diagnosis  and  recommendation) 
by  the  teacher  if  the  case  is  one  sent  to  the  office  at  her  sug- 
gestion, or  by  the  nurse  if  the  case  is  one  of  the  routine  examina- 
tions. In  the  latter  case  the  nurse  copies  the  information  from 
the  ^'Record  of  Defective  Children." 

By  this  method  the  extra  clerical  work  entailed  by  the  use 
of  the  cards  is  placed  on  the  nurse,  who  will  use  the  cards  in 
her  work,  and  in  a  comparatively  few  and  scattered  cases  on  the 
teachers. 

Since  the  filling  in  of  the  name,  address,  school,  teacher^s 
name,  and  suspected  trouble  is  only  a  matter  of  about  thirty 
seconds,  a  single  case  now  and  then  will  not  burden  the  teachers, 
and  in  actual  practice  has  rather  wakened  them  up. 

Dr.  Xewmayer's  card,  with  the  attached  return-stub,  is  here 
sho\ni : — 
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School Teacher 

Name Addn 

Dale Sent  to  Medical  Insp.  for , 


.Room  No. 


Diagnosis 

Referred  to  ph3fsician — Dispensary — Nurse. 

Excluded — Date Returned. 

Treatment  by  nurse — at  home — at  schooL 
Dates  of  treatment — 
Total  number  of  treatments — 
Resuhs — Cured — 


Improved — 
Not  improved- 


Nurse 


Medical  Inspector 


Fig.  14. 


Inspector's  Reports, 

Report  to  the  Central  Office, — If  a  city  system  of  inspection 
be  in  operation,  a  summary  of  work  done  should  be  sent  to  the 
chief  medical  inspector.  Such  report  may  be  made  daily, 
weekly,  or  monthly,  the  practice  differing  in  the  various  large 
cities.  The  weekly  form  appears  most  practicable,  as  a  summary 
requires  less  actual  writing  than  a  detailed  daily  statement,  is 
more  likely  to  be  reviewed  with  interest  by  the  chief  inspector, 
and  in  addition  presents  a  more  comprehensive  idea  of  the 
prevalence  of  disease  at  the  time  in  the  district. 

Such  a  summary,  if  in  the  form  of  a  weekly  report,  should 
give  the  section  of  the  city  covered  by  the  medical  inspector  the 
number  of  schools  assigned  to  him,  the  visits  required,  and  the 
visits  made.  The  number  of  children  sent  to  the  inspector  by 
the  principal  and  teachers  should  be  noted,  as  well  as  the  number 
systematically  examined,  these  together  giving  the  total  number 
of  examinations.  The  number  of  recommendations  for  treat- 
ment for  the  cure  of  physical  defect«i,  the  number  of  exclusions 
of  cases  of  contagious  diseases,  and  the  number  of  vaccinations 
are  also  noted.  Following  this  summary  should  be  a  list  of  the 
physical  defects  for  which  notices  have  been  issued,  and  the 
diseases  for  which  pupils  have  been  excluded.  Such  a  list  is 
well  worth  the  formal  printing  upon  the  report,  since  the  use  of 
a  well-prepared  list  serves  to  standardize  the  summary,  forcing 
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the  use  by  the  assistant  inspector  of  medical  terms  desired  by 
the  chief  inspector,  and  thereby  facilitating  the  grand  summary 
of  the  inspectors'  work  by  the  chief  inspector. 

This  weekly  report  may  also  give  the  number  of  children 
remaining  out  of  school  and  the  number  of  children  returning 
to  school  during  the  week,  the  actual  names  of  such  children 
to  be  carried  along.  Such  a  scheme  is  theoretically  a  ver}'  good 
one,  since  it  assures  the  watchful  supervision  of  excluded  cases 
by  the  inspector — at  least  it  does  if  the  inspector  be  honest. 
Sad  experience,  however,  including  my  own  during  five  years  of 
actual  inspection,  shows  that  the  accurate  and  truthful  carrying 
along  by  the  inspector  of  excluded  children  ia  a  most  difficult 
task,  provocative  of  much  prevarication  on  his  part.  It  is  very 
disconcerting  to  the  inspector  to  realize  on  Friday  night  that  he 
has  forgotten  to  look  up  four  or  five  children  who  were  excluded 
the  week  previous,  but  must,  nevertheless,  be  reported  upon  some- 
time before  Monday  morning.  Of  course,  in  a  small  district  or 
a  district  in  the  better  parts  of  a  city,  the  number  of  exclusions 
is  so  small  that  this  entry  gives  very  little  trouble.  But  in  the 
poorer  sections  of  a  large  city,  where  the  problem  really  is  large 
enough  to  require  some  formal  record,  this  work  had  better  be 
left  to  the  school  nurse,  who  by  means  of  her  own  card  system 
carries  all  cases  excluded,  as  well  as  the  others,  along  until  some 
definite  final  action  is  secured. 

The  printing  of  the  major  defects  on  this  report  is  a 
valuable  aid  in  the  training  of  the  medical  inspector,  and  is 
essential  to  the  compilation  of  a  concise,  accurate  annual  report. 

Annual  Report. — From  the  inspector's  summary  a  weekly, 
monthly,  and  annual  report  of  the  total  work  done  is  tabulated 
bv  an  office  clerk.  In  this  manner  accurate  information  as  to 
epidemics  of  scarlet  fever,  measles,  acute  conjunctivitis,  and 
other  infections  is  secured. 

A  well-prepared  statistical  report  means  an  intelligent  com- 
prehension of  the  work  by  the  school  authorities  and  by  the  pub- 
lic. The  latter  are  not  physicians,  and  the  general  results  of  the 
year's  work  may  well  be  put  into  plain  English  for  their  benefit, 
even  though  the  details  be  technical.  An  annual  report  properly 
prepared  is  the  principal  agent  iq  securing  continuance  (ind 
development  of  the  work, 
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A  written  summary  of  the  physical  condition  of  a  number 
of  children  should  state^  firsts  the  number  of  ^'normal'"  and  '^de- 
fective" children,  the  number  of  defects  existing,  and  the  pro- 
portion of  the  "defective"  children  who  are  normal  except  for 
decayed  teeth.  The  physical  defects  enumerated  should  be  the 
essential  ones  only,  with  the  omission  of  unimportant  secondary 
8}7nptoms  and  signs. 

In  the  chapter  on  the  Prevalence  of  Defects  and  Diseases 
(pages  568  to  577)  are  given  several  statistical  reports  on  the 
physical  condition  of  school  children.  To  these  tlie  reader  is 
referred. 

THE  CORRECTION  OF  DEFECTS. 
Notification  of  Parents. 

The  correction  of  the  physical  defects  found  in  school 
children  may  be  attempted  by  the  persuasion  of  the  parents  or 
by  the  legal  compulsion  of  the  parents  by  the  public  authorities. 

At  the  present  time  we  must  depend  upon  the  method  of 
persuasion,  reaching  the  parents  principally  by  good  medical 
work  intelligently  presented  by  a  printed  notice  or  by  personal 
interview.  In  the  latter  case  the  interviewer  may  be  the  in- 
spector, the  teacher,  or  a  social  visitor  (usually  a  school  nurse). 

The  method  of  legal  compulsion  is  a  proper  one  in  certain 
cases,  but  few  attempts  have  been  made  to  exercise  it.  Granting 
that  many  of  the  defects  found  in  school  children  by  the 
inspector  are  minor  in  character  and  do  not  warrant  proceedings 
against  the  parent  on  the  ground  of  neglect,  the  fact  remains 
that  in  a  large  city  thousands  of  children  grow  up  anemic,  flat- 
chested,  myopic,  eczematous,  deaf , — not  to  mention  ugly, — simply 
because  remediable  defects  have  been  neglected  by  parents  who 
have  had  two  or  more  official  notifications  of  the  existence  of 
these  defects  and  their  consequences.  Poverty  in  these  cases  is 
no  excuse,  since  free  medical  service  can  always  be  secured  from 
the  large  hospitals.  It  is  certainly  far  worse  to  rear  children 
in  this  manner  than  it  is  to  maintain  a  puddle  in  the  back  alley 
or  to  keep  chickens  in  the  cellar.  In  New  York  City  about  40 
prosecutions  have  been  brought  against  parents  by  the  Society 
to   Protect   Children   from   Cruelty   at  the   instigation   of  the 
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Health  Department,  but  these  were  all  cases  easy  to  prosecute 
because  the  general  horae  conditions  were  bad.  Even  if  the 
Society  undertook  only  this  class  of  cases,  it  would  be  swamped 
with  work.  So  far  as  I  know,  no  action  against  an  obstinate,  but 
well-to-do  parent  has  ever  been  taken.  We  need  special  legisla- 
tion empowering  the  health  or  school  authorities  to  act  in  such 
cases. 

Taking  up  in  detail  the  different  forms  of  persuasion  now 
at  our  command,  we  have  first  the  written  or  printed  notice  to 
parents  to  be  taken  home  by  the  child.  The  manner  in  which 
such  notification  is  done  is  most  important,  since  parents  must 
be  convinced  of  the  existence  of  the  defect  and  the  benefit  of  treat- 
ment. A  general  utility  notice,  to  be  filled  in  by  the  inspector, 
may  be  used,  but  is  far  inferior  to  a  specific  notice  bearing  on 
eye-strain  or  discharging  ears  as  the  case  may  be.  The  latter 
can  carry  special  (printed)  information  upon  it  which  will  make 
the  parent  think,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  ignorant  poor,  is  abso- 
lutely necessary.  Such  notices  have  not  yet  come  into  general 
use  in  this  country.  The  city  of  Philadelphia  issues  notices  for 
decayed  teeth  and  for  nasal  obstruction  designed  by  the  writer 
and  exhibited  below.  An  allusion  to  a  "green  card''  and  a  "red 
card"  in  the  T^ondon  Health  Report  in  connection  with  parents' 
notices  for  defective  vision  leads  me  to  believe  that  an  attempt 
is  made  in  that  city  to  distinguish  and  emphasize  the  worst 
defects. 

I  am  glad  to  state  that  my  friend  and  colleague,  Dr.  Harlan 
Shoemaker,  several  years  ago  appreciated  the  greater  force  of 
a  direct  notice  to  parents  and  had  mimeographed  separate  notices 
to  parents  of  the  existence  of  poor  eyesight,  enlarged  tonsils  and 
adenoids,  and  decayed  teeth  in  children,  together  with  a  warning 
of  disastrous  results. 

Several  useful  forms  for  parents'  notices  are  here  shown : — 
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1.  A  general  blank  form  suitable  for  all  defects.  In  case 
specific  notices  are  used,  this  notice  is  used  for  miscellaneous 
defects : — 

* 
Medical  Inspection  of  School  Children 

NOTICE  to  parents 


Mr. 


Dear  5f>.— This  is  to  notify  you  that 

__, ,  a  pupil  in  the 

__School  is  in  need  of  medical  attention 


for 


..     You  are  advised  to  consult  a  physician, 


hospital  or  dispensary  without  delay. 

Very  truly  yours, 


Dale^ — -— ■ •""" 

Fig.   15. 


2.  A  notice  for  defective  vision: — 

Medical  Inspection  of  School  Children 

notice  to  parents 


Mr. 


Dear  Sir: — This  is  to  notify  you  that 


.,  a  pupil  in  the 

School  possesses        defecllYe  eyesight. 


and  appears  to  need  eyeglasses.  You  are  therefore  advised  to 
consult  your  family  physician  or  an  eye  specialist  at  his  office,  or  a 
hospital  dispensary. 

Very  truly  yours. 


Dale- 


NOTE— If  the  pupil  complains  of  ( i )  tniicfcti.  (a)  Urtag  tl  lk«  efw  allw  iwitac  (3)  Mvrtaf 
•f  llM  prtaM  vtrit  vImi  reailif.  the  words  are  underlined  in  ink. 

Fig.  16. 
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3.  A  notice  for  internal  squint: — 

Medical  Inspection  op  School  Childrcn' 

notice  to  parent8 


Mr.- 


Dear  Sir: — This  is  to  notify  you  that 


,  a  pupil  in  the 

.School  suffers  from  internal  strabismus 


of — , eye.     You  are  earnestly  advised  to  consult  your 

family  physician  or  an  eye  specialist    at    his  office   or  an    eye 
dispensary. 

Very  truly  yours. 


Dale- 


(ovw) 
Fig.  17. 


Turning  in  of  the  eyeball  (strabismus)  usually  results  from  eye- 
strain (in  both  eyes),  and  in  very  young  children  can  be  cured  by 
propter  glasses.    The  child  will  never  outgrow  it. 

If  neglected,  an  operation  is  necessary  to  straighten  the  turned-in 
eye.    Even  after  operation  its  vision  will  remain  defective. 

Fig.   17,  reverse  side. 


4.  A  notice  for  suspected  eye-strain : — 

Medical  Inspection  op  School  Children 

notice  to  parents 


Mr.- 


Dear  Sir : — This  is  to  notify  you  thai 
,  a  pupil  in  the 


School  suffers  from  headache  and  tiring 


of  eyes  after  reading 

You  are  therefore  advised  to  consult  your  family  physician  or  an 

eye  specialist  and  ascertain  whether  eyeglasses  or  medical  treatment 

is  needed. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Fig.  18. 
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5.  A  notice  for  nasal  obstruction: — 

Medical  Inspection  of  School  Children 

notice  to  parent8 


Mr., 


Dear  Sir: — ^This  is  to  notify  you  that 
.  a  pupil  in  the 


.School    appears  to  suffer    from   nasal 


.obstruction.      You  are  therefore  advised 'Hq.  consult  your  family 
physician  or  a  nose  and  throat  specialist  without  delay. 

Very  truly  yours, 


XMOt. 


(OVBR) 

Fig.  19. 

Obstruction  of  the  nose  is  usually  caused  by  (adenoid)  growth  of 
spongy  tissue  located  far  back  at  the  opening  of  the  nose  into  the 
throat.  These  growths  can  be  felt  by  the  finger  introduced  into  the 
mouth,  although  this  procedure  requires  skill  and  experience.  They 
can  be  removed  and  healthy,  free  breathing  thereby  restored.  If  the 
growth  is  small  and  the  obstruction  is  only  slight  the  condition  can 
sometimes  be  cured  without  operation. 

Adenoid  growths  frequently  cause  nasal  catarrh,  deafness  from 
extension  of  catarrh  to  the  ears,  frequent  sore  throat  from  mouth- 
breathing,  and  flat  chest  and  stoop  shoulders  from  improper  breathing. 

Fig.  19,  reverse  side. 


6.  A  notice  for  decayed  teeth : — 

Medical  Inspection  of  School  Children 

notice  to  parents 

Mr...,, 


Dear  Sir: — This  is  to  notify  you  that 
,  a  pupil  in  the 


.School  suffers  from. 


decayed  teeth.     You  are  advised  to  take  your  child  to  a  dentist 
without  delay. 

Very  truly  yours, ' 

(pvsa) 
Fig.  20. 
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The  temporary,  or  milk,  teeth  should  not  be  allowed  to  decay. 
Naturally  they  are  pushed  out  by  the  permanent  teeth,  which  succeed 
them.  The  permanent  teeth  should  last  through  life.  Decayed  teeth 
frequently  cause  indigestion  from  the  swallowing  of  offensive  material 
in  the  mouth  and  from  improper  chewing  of  the  food. 

Decayed  teeth  frequently  cause  sore  throat  because  they  harbor 
germs  in  the  mouth. 

The  loss  of  teeth  produces  irregularity  of  the  remaining  teeth  and 
unfortunate  facial  appearance. 

Fig.  20,  reverse  side. 


7.  Notice  for  stoop  slioulders  and  flat  chest: — 

Dear  Madam: — 

This  is  to  notify  you  that is  suffering 

from  stoop  shoulders.  Stoop-shouldered  children  are  likely 
to  be  also  flat-chested^  and  therefore  more  liable  to  con- 
sumption.  Stoop-shouldered  children  do  not  appear  as 
healthy  and  strong  as  children  with  straight  figures. 
Please  see  that tries  to  stand  straighter. 

Medical  InspMfr, 

Fig.  21. 


8.  a'  notice  for  pediculosis : — 

BUREAU  OF  HEALTH 


NOTICE  TO  PARENTS 

When  a  pupil  of  the  Public  SchooU  u  excluded  by  the  A»iit 
ant  Medical  Inspector  on  account  of   having  an  unclean  head,  the 
following  remedies  may  be  retorted  to  in  order  to  cure  the  condition : 

Take  equal  parts  of  kerosene  oil  and  sweet  oil — mix  and  sat- 
urate hair  and  scalp  thoroughly  with  the  mixture.  Tie  head  in  towel 
and  leave  it  so  one  night.  Next  morning  wash  the  child's  head  with 
hot  water  and  soap,  and  remove  all  traces  of  the  oil.  After  thor- 
oughly drying,  saturate  with  vinegar,  separating  hair  and  strands,  and 
brush  with  stiff  brush. 

After  such  treatment,  the  pupil  may  return  to  school  and  inform 
the  Medical  Inspector  what  has  been  done ;  or  the  parents  may  send  a 
note,  indicating  what  treatment  pupil  has  had.  If  result  is  satisfac- 
tory, pupil  may  be  readmitted. 

Ufter  New  York  and  Philadelphia,) 

Fig.  22. 
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The  result  accomplished  by  means  of  printed  notices  to 
parents  vary  greatly  with  the  individual  inspector  and  the 
character  of  the  population.  A  good  inspector  writing  intelli- 
gent notices  and  talking  to  the  child  about  the  benefit  of  treat- 
ment can  secure  action  by  parents  in  about  30  per  cent,  of  cases. 
The  average  inspector  secures  action  in  a  little  over  20  per 
cent,  of  cases.  An  indifferent  inspector  probably  falls  down  to 
5  or  8  per  cent.  Exact  comparative  results  of  medical  inspection 
among  the  poorer  class  using  the  printed  notice  versus  the  school 
nurse  are  given  in  the  section  on  the  results  of  medical  inspec- 
tion. Comparative  results  among  the  better  class  have  not  come 
to  the  writer's  attention. 

Personal  interview  with  the  parent  may  be  by  the  teacher 
direct  or  through  the  medium  of  a  home  visitor,  usually  a  school 
nurse.  It  is  evident  that  a  personal  interview  is  as  much  su- 
perior to  a  printed  notice  in  securing  results  as  a  salesman  is 
superior  to  a  printed  aavertisement.  The  expense  is  the  only 
deterring  factor,  but  a  powerful  one.  In  the  better  American 
class  a  personal  interview  is  a  superfluous  expense  until  the 
cheap  printed  notice  has  been  tried.  In  the  foreign  quarter  of 
a  large  city  personal  interviews  with  moiliers  are  necessar}',  since 
a  notice  printed  in  English  is  thrown  away  or  preserved  as  a 
prize  certificate  of  good  conduct.  The  expense  per  visit  is  also 
small  in  these  cases  because  of  the  nearness  of  the  child's  resi- 
dence to  the  school,  often  half  a  dozen  cases  living  in  one  block, 
and  in  New  York  even  in  one  tenement  house.  Success  certainly 
follows  the  visitor's  work,  although  the  credit  must  be  divided 
between  the  visitor,  the  official  and  revered  school  authority,  and 
the  free  dispensary.  The  sections  on  the  school  nurse  and  the 
results  of  medical  inspection  consider  this  matter  further. 

Co-operation  of  Teacher,  Child,  and  Parent. 

Co-operation  of  the  Teacher, — ^The  game  human  motives 
and  professional  efficiency  that  prompt  a  teacher  to  inspect  her 
children  for  possible  physical  defects  will  cause  that  teacher  to 
aid  in  their  correction. 

The  teacher  can,  first  of  all,  exercise  the  art  of  preventive 
medicine.     She  can  keep  her  room  well  ventilated,  abolish  the 
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common  slate-pencil  box  and  the  common  drinking  cup,  see  that 
her  children  have  proper-sized  desks,  give  the  children  nerve- 
resting  periods  of  relaxation  and  changes  of  work,  and  treat 
them  so  gently  that  nerve-storms  are  unknown.  My  own  mind 
goes  back  to  one  of  my  old  high-school  instructors,  now  a  pro- 
fessor in  Lehigh  University,  who  used  to  open  wide  his  windows 
between  every  class  hour,  so  that  each  new  class  came  into  the 
room  to  be  greeted  with  pure  air  of  outdoor  temperature.  The 
impression  made  upon  us  boys  has  never  been  effaced,  and  at 
our  cla^s  reunions  some  one  regularly  brings  up  "Balder'^  and 
his  devotion  to  fresh  air.  On  the  other  hand,  1  have  gone  into 
so  many  class  rooms  in  the  elementary  schools  whose  foul,  wann 
atmosphere  almost  made  me  sick  that  it  is  proper  to  call  atten- 
tion to  this  neglect  of  the  understanding  and  practice  of  venti- 
lation by  school  teachers,  almost  a  curse  in  our  school  system. 
Half  the  teachers  who  die  of  consumption  are  the  victims  of 
their  own  ignorance  or  neglect. 

Let  our  teachers,  therefore,  live  health  as  well  as  teach  it. 
Then  children  will  sit  up  straight  from  habit,  keep  their  teeth 
attended  to,  breathe  through  their  noses,  and  enjoy  fresh  air. 

As  to  the  correction  of  existing  defects,  we  have  already 
remarked  that  a  teacher  can  test  the  visions  of  her  pupils  with 
a  lO-cent  card,  in  about  two  minutes  each.  Similarly,  she  can 
eifect  the  procurement  of  glasses  by  a  few  personal  kindly  words 
spoken  quietly  to  the  child  after  school.  The  fact  that  the 
teaclier  takes  an  interest  in  the  case  is  enough  to  insure  action 
in  the  case  of  the  average  child. 

Not  only  can  the  teacher  reach  the  child.  The  principal 
can  reach  the  parent.  In  our  large  cities  the  schools  have  super- 
vising principals,  whose  duties  at  the  present  time  are  rather 
vaguely  defined,  owing  to  the  fact  tliat  they  have  been  trained 
in  Herbart  and  Aristotle,  but  not  in  business  system.  It  seems 
to  me  that  a  supervising  principal's  chief  duty  is  to  look  after 
those  children  who  are  not  fitting  the  curriculum.  He  should 
keep  a  card-index  record  of  every  '^left-down  child,*^  with  monthly 
reports  on  the  case.  This  card  should  carry  upon  it  a  record  of 
the  health,  the  home  environment,  and  the  school  history.  The 
supervising  principal  should  keep  another  record  of  every  child 
who  is  physically  defective  in  marked  degree.    In  this  way  he 
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will  justify  his  job  by  making  brighter  and  healthier  cliildren. 
In  the  better  sections  of  a  city,  where  intelligent  parents  live, 
personal  interviews  with  parents  should  be  had  by  the  principal 
himself,  not  by  home  visitor,  who,  in  this  case,  is  an  unneces- 
sary expense. 

Here  is  a  card  that  is  literally  worth  its  weight  in  gold : — 

School  District,  No — 191  .-* 


■"  ^^*«o«»t  ••^•^  •• " ' 


Mit. 


Dear  Madam : — Your  child,  - has  been  fotuid  by  the 

Medical  Inspector  to  be  suffering  from  defects  which    greatly  interfeie 

with  1,^  work  at  sdiool. 

Kindly  call  at  the  school  on-  at  o'clock 

her 
in  order  that  we  may  explain  to  you  what  can  be  done  to  help  ^ 

TWS  IS  VERY  IMPeHTiUtT. 


Principal. 
Fig.  23. 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  The  fault  lies  not  with  our 
teachers,  but  with  their  training.  They  cannot  even  interpret 
the  medical  inspector's  record  on  the  child's  health  card.  When 
our  normal  schools  wake  up,  and  spend  a  few  dollars  for  actual 
specimens  instead  of  depending  entirely  upon  paper  descriptions; 
when  teachers  are  taught  to  look  into  a  child's  mouth  instead  of 
learning  about  intestinal  villi  and  convoluted  renal  tubules,  the 
teacher  will  know  something  about  the  subject  and  act  with 
interest  and  with  confidence. 

The  signs  are  in  the  air  that  such  a  time  is  coming,  and  our 
larger  universities,  such  as  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Columbia,  and  Cornell,  already  offer  courses  to  teachers  and 
(the  University  of  Pennsylvania)  to  medical  inspectors  to 
supply  the  beginning  demand  for  knowledge  in  this  field. 

Co-operation  of  the  Child. — Since  the  child  must  be  first 
taught  to  co-operate,  the  credit  in  this  case  must  be  partly  given 
to  the  teacher  for  her  educational  work.  As  we  will  see,  this 
work  is  as  good  an  investment  as  any  made  by  the  community. 
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The  importance  of  bringing  children  to  an  understanding 
of  health  niattt^rs  cannot  be  exaggerated.  It  is  remarkable  today 
how  the  routine  work  of  medical  inspectors  has  centered  the 
attention  of  the  children  upon  their  nasal  breathing,  the  condi-* 
tion  of  their  teeth,  and  their  eyesight.  In  the  schools  that  the 
writer  inspected,  the  knowledge  seemed  to  spread  that  habitual 
headaches  signified  eye-strain,  for  probably  a  score  of  older 
children  have  applied  for  examination  of  the  eyes  on  this  ac- 
count. Compare  this  simple,  but  all-important  infonnation  on 
health  with  the  theoretical  teaching  on  hobnailed  liver,  chyme, 
chyle,  and  the  tricuspid  valve  found  today  in  our  schools. 

If  a  systematic  attempt  were  made  to  teach  and  practise 
ventilation,  exercise,  and  the  care  of  the  teeth,  what  a  revolution 
would  be  wrought  in  the  homes  of  these  children,  full  of  mission 
and  enthusiasm !  A  few  other  simple  facts  about  the  eye,  nose, 
throat,  chest,  nutrition,  and  diet  would  save  the  life  of  many  a 
baby  brother  at  home. 

lievolutions  have  been  wrought  in  at  least  three  fields 
already  in  this  manner,  namely,  in  the  saving  of  infants,  the 
prevention  of  tuberculosis,  and  the  care  of  the  teeth. 

In  May,  1910,  Dr.  Joseph  S.  Neif,  Director  of  Public 
Health  and  Charities  of  Philadelphia,  instituted  a  system  of 
school  lectures  on  the  care  of  babies  during  the  summer.  These 
lectures  were  given  by  several  medical  inspectors  in  the  poorer 
quarters  of  the  city.  School  nurses  assisted.  Live  babies,  milk 
bottles,  nipples,  boric  acid  solution,  and  babies^  clothes  were 
shown  to  about  10,000  girls  between  9  and  14  years  of  age. 
The  writer,  who  heli>ed  in  this  work,  adopted  the  plan  of  also 
giving  out  mimeographed  circulars  on  the  care  of  milk  in  the 
store  and  at  the  home,  how  to  wash  milk  bottles,  et  cetera.  In 
this  way  the  information  was  not  only  given  verbally,  but  securely 
transferred  to  the  mothers  at  home.  The  effects  of  the  lectures 
must  have  been  great,  for  the  children  in  the  Wharton  School, 
who  vere  given  a  test  the  following  day,  showed  practically  a 
perfect  recollection  of  an  hour's  talk. 

The  instruction  of  children  in  the  value  of  fresh  air,  good 
food,  and  sufficient  rest  as  preventives  of  tuberculosis  has  been 
carried  on  both  by  large  municipal  exhibits  in  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Washington,  and  other  cities  and  by  traveling  school 
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exhibits,  which  in  Philadelphia,  at  least,  have  reached  tens  of 
thousands  of  elementary  and  high  school  children.  The  Penn- 
sylvania Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  conducted 
the  Philadelphia  exhibit  and  supplemented  it  by  special  lectures 
at  the  different  schools. 

Practical  work  toward  hygienic  habits  can  be  encouraged 
in  the  rural  schools  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  city.  For 
example,  in  Minotola,  N.  J.,  a  farming  section  into  which  Italian 
immigrants  have  recently  come  in  large  numbers,  Siipt.  Con- 
ners  publishes  a  little  paper  designed  to  bring  the  home  and 
school  closer  and  encourage  the  cause  of  education.  In  an 
issue  at  hand  we  find  tlie  following: — 

\Mien  the  supervising  principal  inspected  hands  at  Landisville 
recently,  only  two  of  ninety  had  dirty  hands.     Can  you  boat  that? 

The  county  superintendent  and  supervising  principal  have  both 
had  occasion  to  compliment  tlie  Buena  boys  on  their  neat  appearance. 
Hair  always  well  combed  in  this  scliool. 

Wheat  Road  Primary  reports  37  pupils  with  individual  cups,  19 
with  towels,  and  7  with  comb.s.     How  is  that? 

Oak  Koad  lo«t  all  its  library  books  last  week.  No;  not  stolen.  Mr. 
Conners  is  gathering  all  libraries,  except  those  new  this  year,  and  is 
arranging  a  numl>er  of  traveling  libraries  by  reass<:)rting  them;  and 
each  school  will  thus  get  a  supply  of  new  books  every  three  or  four 
months. 

Joe  Paliughi,  recently  arrived,  at  the  time,  from  New  York,  broke 
his  arm  while  wrestling  at  the  East  Vineland  School.  It  happened  that 
Superintendent  Conners  was  visiting  the  school  in  his  motor  that  day, 
and  he  hurried  the  boy  to  Vineland,  where  the  arm  was  set.  Joe  has 
decided  that  life  in  East  Vineland  is  too  strenuous  and  has  hastened 
back  to  quiet  New  York.  Last  report  was  that  the  arm  was  doing 
nicely. 

The  Certificate  of  Merit  for  Excellent  Attendance  will  be  given  only 
to  those  missing  five  days  or  less  during  the  year.  All  absence  counted, 
excepting  where  a  ehild  is  kept  home  by  reason  of  some  one  else  in  the 
family  being  sick  and  the  house  being  quarantined.  With  none  excused 
last  year  there  were  over  200  to  get  the  ten-day  certificates. 

Books  will  be  given  to  pupils  perfect  in  attendance  and  not  tardy 
from  the  first  day  of  school  to  the  last.  Over  fifty  books  were  given 
last  year,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  children  were 
delighted  with  them. 

All  children  between  the  ages  of  7  and  15  will  be  required  to  be 
in  school  every  day  after  October  20th,  unless  sick.  If  a  parent  can 
show  that  he  is  so  poor  as  to  need  the  help  of  a  child  over  14,  such 
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child  may  be  excused  by  applying  to  the  Board.  The  parent  who  Bpends 
his  money  for  drink  or  squanders  it  in  other  ways  will  not  be  considered 
as  needing  his  child's  help. 

The  care  of  the  teeth  has  been  the  most  popular  subject  in 
the  great  awakening  of  the  children.  Booklets  have  been  dis- 
tributed, toothbrush  drills  taught  to  classes,  entertaiaments 
gotten  up  with  the  care  of  the  teeth  as  the  moiif,  and  prizes 
awarded  for  essays.  I  have  before  me  a  little  program  from  the 
Thomas    School,    Philadelphia,    used    at    a    home   and    school 

meeting. 

PROGRAM. 

HOME  AND  SC^HOOL  MEETING. 

Eighth  and  Clearfield  8ts. 

Friday y  Xovember  .},  J910. 

2:30 — First    Floor   Ret»eption. 

2:  45 — Swedish  Dance  "|  Children  from 

Indian  Song       |  Second  and  Third  Floors. 

3 :  00— Display  of  Teetli. 

Tooth  Song. 

Miss  Emma  T. 

Words Prophylactic  Brush  Co. 

3:30 

Dr.  H.  P.  H. 

'The  Care  of  tlie  Teeth.'* 

Special  Mrsic. 
Violinist Madeline  M. 

Tooth  Snow. 
I. — Ladylike. 

II. — Gentleinanlv. 
III. — Roof^eveltian. 
IV.— Mother  When  Teeth  Are  Xot  Brushed. 

v.— Dentist. 

VI.— Self  in  Mirror. 

Tooth  Song. 

"Will  you  promise,  oh  my  darling 
To  hrush  your  teeth  a  little? 
It's  all  I  ask — a  little 
I  do  not  want  to  scold. 

You  will  not  want  them  fimny,  hollow,  empty — 
When  you're  old. 

You'll  l)e  glad  I  made  you  brush  them 
You'll  be  glad  I  siM'nied  to  scold 
Asked  you  morning,  noon  and  night-time 
If  you  brushed  them — 
When  youVe  old." 
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The  Survey  of  December  31, 1910,  says :  "Careful  examina- 
tion and  especially  actual  treatment  of  the  decayed  teeth  of 
school  children  is  a  phase  of  medical  inspection  which  is  getting 
more  and  more  attention.  In  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  the  dental 
society,  which  with  the  assistance  of  the  Health  Association  and 
the  Board  of  Education  has  maintained  a  free  dental  clinic  for 
five  years,  conducted  a  three  weeks'  campaign  in  the  public  and 
parochial  schools,  which  ended  with  a  mouth  hygiene  mass 
meeting  in  Convention  Hall.  Forty  schools  were  visited,  and 
lectures  illustrated  with  200  views  delivered.  A  small  booklet 
containing  reasons  for  keeping  the  teeth  clean  was  given  to  each 
child.  Dentifts  from  all  over  th^"  country  contributed  their 
services.  Dr.  John  P.  Corley,  of  Sewanee,  Tenn.,  and  William 
H.  Allen,  of  New  York,  were  the  principal  speakers  from  out- 
side the  city.  One  of  the  schools  gave  a  special  toothbrush 
drill  at  the  mass  meeting,  at  which  the  mayor  awarded  to  the 
dental  society  the  prize  of  $1000  given  by  William  Hodge  for 
the  most  deserving  charity  in  the  city.^' 

A  press  notice  states  that  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  the  school  board 
has  issued  a  notice  that  all  public  school  pupils  shall  brush 
their  teeth  on  arriving  at  school  in  the  morning. 

General  cleanliness  is  a  matter  to  which  too  little  attention 
has  been  paid  in  the  past.  Any  teacher  can  make  her  children 
keep  their  hands  clean  with  very  little  trouble.  In  the  case  of 
dirty  clothing  the  matter,  of  course,  is  difficult  if  extreme 
poverty  exists.  It  is  my  own  experience^  however,  that  teachers 
are  afraid  of  offending  parents,  instead  of  which  they  should 
realize  that  they  are  rather  in  a  position  to  demand  an  apology 
than  to  make  one. 

Not  only  may  the  school  be  made  an  influence  for  better 
habits  of  cleanliness,  but  the  public  libraries,  also,  may  exert  a 
powerful  influence  by  having  th«  librarians  refuse  books  to 
children  with  dirty  hands,  and  by  posting  conspicuous  notices 
to  this  effect. 

The  teaching  of  cooking  in  the  schools  is  one  of  the  great 
modem  movements,  and  in  the  poorer  quarters  of  the  city  of 
Cleveland  the  scope  of  the  work  has  been  enlarged  by  feeding 
the  poorly  nourished  children,  and  teaching  dietetics  through  the 
phildrep.    T}ie  mothers  $ire  invited  to  the  school  ^Iso.     In  this 
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way  the  problem  of  malnutrition  is  best  attacked, — ^by  teach- 
ing ignorant  mothers  to  cook  proi)erly  and  by  also  teaching 
the  school  children,  insuring  better-nourished  children  in  the 
next  generation. 

Co-operation  of  Parents. — Co-operation  and  appreciation, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  indifference,  poverty,  and  resentment,  on 
the  other,  sunniiarize  this  phase  of  the  problem.  Some  of  the 
happie^^t  moments  of  this  work,  which,  like  mispionary  labor,  is 
efficient  in  j)roportion  as  a  man  puts  his  enthusiasm  and  extra 
services  into  it,  are  derived  from  the  grateful  expressions  of 
parents  who  realize  that  the  health  of  their  children  may  be 
materially  benefited.  The  poor  are  not  behind  the  well-to-do  in 
this  respect,  and  many  a  woman  has  asked  me  how  to  procure 
the  glasses  which  she  could  not  afford  to  buy. 

Far  worse  than  poverty  to  combat  is  indifference  or  active 
hostility.  The  fact  reanains  that  the  large  majority  of  our 
recommendations  are  ignored,  except  by  the  foreign  poor,  who 
accept  them  as  orders  from  a  wise  and  powerful  government.  I 
have  notified  parents  that  their  child  had  but  one-third  of  its 
normal  vision  and  been  told  to  mind  my  own  business.  A  week 
previous  to  this  writing,  a  very  respectable  man  neatly  disposed 
of  me  by  writing  on  the  back  of  my  recommendation  blank  in 
blue  pencil :  **My  dear  Dr. :  Kindly  leave  this  to  me.  W.  H. 
L."  Another  case,  a  little  girl  in  the  Allison  School,  has  one- 
third  vision  in  one  eve  and  one-fifth  vision  in  the  other.  She 
had  a  dailv  headache  for  a  month.  Two  official  notices  were 
sent  to  lier  parents,  but  they  professed  to  believe  that  a  breakfast 
of  toast  and  oatmeal  is  the  remedv  for  the  headaches.  Most 
peculiar  of  all  are  the  parents  of  mentally  deficient  children, 
who  usually  resent  the  suggestion  that  any  actual  defect  exists. 

Occasionally,  but  not  frequently,  parents  object  to  the 
exclusion  of  their  children  because  of  contagious  disease.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  pediculosis  cases,  and  those  of  German 
meaf^les.  The  rash  of  the  latter  disease  exists  only  for  a  day 
or  two  and  leads  to  endless  disputes  with  parents  and  occasionally 
with  partisan  physicians  who  see  the  child  for  the  first  time 
after  the  rash  has  disappeared.  Occasionally  these  hostile 
parents  learn,  to  their  sorrow,  the  correctness  of  the  medical 
inspector's  diagnosis.    I  well  remember  in  the  McKinley  School 
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in  Philadelphia  a  colored  woman  who  protested  against  the 
exclusion  of  her  child  for  measles,  and  who  subsequently  sufw 
fered  the  loss  of  two  of  her  children  by  reason  of  contagion  from 
the  child  excluded.  According  to  rei)ort,  there  is  but  1  case  in 
which  a  parent  has  instituted  a  lawsuit,  the  basis  of  which  was 
the  denial  of  the  right  of  medical  inspection  by  the  municipal 
authorities.  This  occurred  in  Chicago  several  years  ago  and 
was  decided  against  the  parent  by  Judge  Ball,  of  the  Superior 
Court,  who  held  that  the  medical  inspection  of  schools  was  con- 
stitutional. 

In  this  connection  Feveral  amusing  anecdotes,  some  authen- 
tic and  some  apocryphal,  have  appeared  from  time  to  time.  In 
the  Massachusetts  Health  Report,  1907,  are  quoted  several 
instances.  A  child  has  been  supplied  with  glasses  left  by  a 
recently  deceased  grandmother.  A  father  held  an  apple  and  an 
orange  in  his  hands,  and,  finding  his  child  could  distinguish 
them  across  the  room,  declared  nothing  was  the  matter.  Another 
father  tried  his  own  glasses  on  his  child,  and  because  the  child 
could  see  nothing  refused  to  buy  others. 

Two  good  stories  gathered  from  the  newspapers  may  be 
recounted.  A  mother,  upon  being  notified  that  her  youthful 
son  verv  evidentlv  needed  a  bath,  wrote  as  follows:  "Teacher, 
Johnnv  ain't  no  rose.  licam  him ;  don't  smell  him."  Another 
mother,  upon  receiving  a  notice  that  her  boy  suffered  from  astig- 
matism, wrote  that  she  had  whipped  him  soundly  and  hoped 
that  he  would  not  do  it  again. 

The  best  insight  into  the  parental  attitude  is  obtained  by 
reading  the  actual  letters  received  from  parents,  a  number  of 
which  are  here  given  and  which  speak  for  themselves: — 

Deab  Sir: — 

I  wish  to  thank  you  very  much  for  paying  for  Elizabeth's  glasses. 
It  hurt  me  very  much  -to  accept  them  as  I  never  received  anything  in 
that  way  before.  But  as  things  are  at  present  I  could  not  spare  the 
money.  But  as  long  as  her  Father  is  a  sober  industrious  man  I  do 
not  think  we  did  any  wrong  in  accepting  them.  I  again  wish  to  send 
thanks  from  Elizabeth.  I  remain  Yours, 

R 

Miss  Eiciilrb: — 

We  received  the  note  from  the  Doctor  and  will  say  that  we  give  him 
medital  attention  wh«»n  .he  needs  it     We  know  that  Oeorge  has  head- 
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aches  but  when  he  comes  home  from  school  he  complains  of  a  boy  in  the 
3rd  grade  by  the  name  of  Andrew  Aimeck  who  knocks  him  down  and 
jomps  on  him.  I  wish  you  would  give  this  your  attention.  I  know  boys 
are  all  alike  but  this  boy  is  mutch  larger. 

Very  Respectfully  Yours,  S 

To  WHOM  THIS  MAY  CONCERN:  — 

I  received  your  letter  stating  that  Edna  Ross  (my  Sister)  is  in 
need  of  glasses.  It  is  utterly  impossible  for  me  to  purchase  her  any 
as  my  husband  is  out  of  work  and  her  father  does  not  contribute  one 
penny  towards  her  support  and  T  am  obliged  to  share  the  little  I  have 
with  her  and  have  two  infants  of  niv  own.  Her  mother  is  dead  and  the 
Father  placed  the  child  on  my  hands.       Yours  Respectfully,   H 

To  THE  Doctor: — 

Jennie  was  not  born  with  her  eyes  crossed  they  were  perfectly  strait 
until  after  she  was  three  years  old  and  then  they  crossed.  I  could  never 
tell  what  caused  it  unless  it  was  from  a  fall  down  stairs  which  she  got 
about  six  months  before.  Yours  truly,  h 

Miss  Groth  also  Miss  McKirry: — 

I  don*t  think  you  teachers  know  what  you  want  anyway  you  send 
them  home  to  get  glasses  then  you  want  to  send  the  truant  officer  after 
them  you  knew  that  she  was  sent  home  for  glasses  only  you  want  to 
make  a  fool  out  of  the  parents  i  done  my  duty  to  my  children  you 
mustn't  think  that  i  am  a  millian  air  i  had  to  get  2  of  them  glasses  you 
can  send  ten  truant  officers  after  me  if  you  like  you  let  her  go  to  the 
haspital  this  after  to  get  her  glasses  tested  for  i  don't  think  much  of  it. 

F 

Miss  Hill: — 

T  received  a  note  w4ch  Martha  brouglit  home  to  instruct  me  to  take 
her  to  a  doctor,  now  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  or  my  can  Judge  wen 
Marth  neads  medical  treatment  if  Martha  is  sick  I  keep  her  home.  I 
send  Martha  to  school  to  be  instruction  my  wife  has  ask  you  to  give 
Martha  some  lessons  to  bring  home  and  my  wife  would  instruct  her 
you  complain  al)out  Martha  she  keeps  her  mouth  open  well  she  does 
just  as  any  other  child  would  wen  intrested  or  surprised  it  is  more  or 
less  a  habit  with  her  and  no  catarrh  she  has  a  slight  cold  I  will  atmit 
but  nothing  more.  So  I  hope  you  will  give  her  some  lesson  to  bring 
home  and  we  will  instruct  her  the  best  we  can.  W 

( Nu  rse's  Memorandum. ) 
Dr.  Cornell: — 

I  have  just  learned  that  Annie  Jaflf  returned  to  school  yeaterday, 
with  the  statement  that  the  doctor  at  "The  Children's  Hospital"  said  she 
was  all  right  and  should  not  remain.  The  head  nurse  informs  me  that 
such  is  not  the  case,  the  mother  refused  to  allow  her  to  remain.  If  I 
can  get  the  parents  consent  she  can  be  readmitted  after  next  week. 

Very  Truly,        H- 
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The  necessity  of  full  parental  consent  before  attempting 
the  correction  of  children's  defects  should  be  remembered,  since 
otherwise  a  parent  would  have  ground  for  legal  action  against 
the  inspector.  An  inspector  has  no  more  right  to  extract  a 
tooth  or  give  a  pill  in  school  tlian  he  has  upon  the  street,  because 
the  child  is  not  a  free  agent.  In  cases  of  necessity  at  any  place 
a  physician  is  justified  in  taking  such  measures  as  will  save  life 
or  limb,  but  the  quicker  the  enthusiastic  young  physician  realizes 
that  hungry  lawyers  exist,  the  better  for  his  peace  of  mind.  For 
this  reason,  if  a  child  is  taken  by  a  nurse  to  a  dispensary  for 
treatment,  particularly  operation,  a  parent's  permit  should 
absolutely  be  secured.    No  operation"  is  entirely  without  danger. 

The  form  here  shown  is  well  suited  to  this  purpose: — 

101 

To  Mr  Prtndpd, 

-         ^School  I 

I  koebjr  mhoriae  the  School  None  to  take  my  duld 


ID  tt  inititBtion  to  hive  ^  phyiical  defecli  pvoperiy  ticMed. 


Fig.  24. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  avoid  holding  clinics  in  schools,  since 
this  may  cause  weird  rumors  in  a  neighborhood  peopled  by  the 
ignorant  and  credulous.  Eeaders  may  remember  the  riots  in 
New  York  City,  on  June  27,  1906,  when  the  schools  were  stormed 
be  excited  mothers  demanding  their  children.  In  these  cases  the 
cause  of  the  riot  was  83  adenoid  operations,  which  had  been  per- 
formed in  the  schools  by  three  specialists  assisted  by  seven  health 
inspectors  and  as  many  nurses.  The  rumor  got  around  the 
neighborhood  that  the  children's  "throats  were  being  cut"  and 
an  excited  mob  demolished  several  windows  and  doors  before 
the  children  could  be  dismissed.  A  press  dispatch  before  me, 
dated  October  5,  1906,  tells  of  a  similar  riot  in  front  of  a  public 
school  near  the  Williamsburg  bridge,  in  Brooklyn.     According 
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to  the  newspaper,  the  cause  for  this  riot  was  the  institution  of 
active  measures  in  the  school  for  the  extermination  of  trachoma. 
About  1500  Italian  women  fought  the  police  desperately  and 
actually  attempted  to  batter  down  the  doors  of  the  school  build- 
ing. Here,  again,  the  trouble  was,  of  course,  based  on  a  misap- 
prehension, but  Fuch  an  event  shows  the  unwisdom  of  associating 
the  public  school  system  with  hospital  work  in  the  minds  of  the 
public. 

The  School  Nurse. 

A  review  of  the  official  work  done  by  nurses  in  our  large 
cities  shows  that  ihvy  arc  printipally  employed  in  the  medical 
inspection  of  school  children  and  the  reduction  of  infant  mor- 
tality. A  few  cities,  notably  Xcw  York,  employ  nurses  in  the 
tight  against  tuberculosis,  but  in  the  majority  of  our  munici- 
palities this  particular  field  is  still  supplied  through  volunteer 
private  agencies,  such  as  the  Phipps  Institute  in  Philadelphia. 
Social  Fcrvice  work  in  connection '  with  the  dispensariea  of 
various  liospitals,  which  will  be  mentioned  again,  is,  at  the 
present  time,  not  a  feature  of  any  of  the  hospitals  supported  by 
the  municipality. 

The  work  of  school  nursing  in  New  York  City  requires  140 
nurses,  a  develojiment  far  ahead  of  any  other  city  and  an  indica- 
tion of  the  future  extension  of  the  work  elsewhere. 

Originally  they  were  aj)pointed  to  treat  children  suffering 
from  minor  contagious  diseases,  and  thereby  prevent  the  loss  of 
time  suffered  bv  children  excluded  from  school.  Dr.  John  J. 
Cronin,  of  New  York  City,  writes: — 

*'\Vhen  1  state  that  in  the  city  of  New  York,  during  a 
period  of  three  months,  out  of  24,.5.*?8  children  who  were  actually 
excluded  from  school  for  longer  or  shorter  periods,  only  400 
had  serious  diseases,  imperiling  their  own  lives,  the  others  being 
more  of  the  character  of  ^nuisances,'  it  will  be  seen  what  an 
advantage  such  a  system  may  prove  from  an  educational  point 
of  view/' 

In  Philadelphia  there  is  a  corps  of  school  nurses  employed 
bv  the  Board  of  Education.^    The  school  nurses  include  1  head 


1  A  second  corps  employed  by  the  city  during  the  Bummer  is  men- 
tioned in  the  final  paragraph. 
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(niirpe.  Miss  Anna  L.  Stanley,  and  i>  aiiHiptiintii.  willi  a  clerical 
aesiElont  to  the  head  nurse.  Beginning  in  the  year  1903  in  a 
Biuall  way, — 1  volunteer  luirse  sent  inUi  the  soliwls  liy  the  Visit- 
ing  SursB  Society, — the  work  hag  steadily  grown  in  Mope  and 
volume.  The  salary  of  the  assistant  nursi-s  is  ahmit  IfiOO  a  year 
with  a  two  months'  vacation,  and  a  working  day  beginning  at 
9  in  Lhe  nioming  and  ending  somewhere  hetweon  4  and  5  in  the 
afti'moon. 
The  sclicwl  nuraes  net:  as  nui'fc,  visitor,  and  opeort.    Origin- 
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ally  intended  to  treat  school  chiMren  afflicts!  with  ringuomi, 
pedieulneis,  and  like  minor  contagious  disenses,  and  so  save  tliese 
children  from  excliifinn,  they  have  now  in  our  large  cities  heoome 
the  recogni/.cd  agents  for  the  carrying  out  of  nil  the  meiliial 
inspector's  rei'omnicndutions  for  the  correction  of  physical 
defects. 

The  work  of  the  school  nurse  is  in  (1)  the  school,  (2)  the 
children's  liomcs,  (3)  the  hospital  dispensaries. 

School  Work. — The  nurse  visits  prohiibly  4  schools  a  day,  if 
she  is  employed  in  the  poorest  distriot.a  of  (he  city,  hut  a  larger 
numher  in  the  resident^ sections,  where  few  if  any  treatments  are 
given  in  school  and  the  work  is  mainly  that  of  lome  visitation. 
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Slie  first  reads  over  the  medical  iiispt^ctor's  daily  record  of 
physical  defects  and  disea*>es  encountered,  and  sends  for  the 
children  whose  names  are  recorded.  Those  children  whom  the 
inspector  lias  marked  for  treatment  are  quickly  disposed  of,  zinc 
ointment  and  ammoniated  mercurial  ointment  being  dabbed  on 
plentifully.  In  each  case  the  written  recommendation  of  the 
inspector  is  followed.  Occasionally  a  ring:M'orm  is  painted  with 
iodine  or  a  chronic  eczema  stimulated  with  oil  of  cade  or  Bimilar 
preparation. 

In  thor^o  s^cliools  where  the  nurse  arrives  daily  before  the 
medical  insj)ector,  or  where  the  medical  inspector  does  not  visit 
tlie  school  daily,  she  rings  an  announcing  signal  on  tiie  electric 
bells  throughout  the*  school  precisely  as  <loes  the  inspector.  This 
method,  of  course,  requires  a  good  deal  of  initiative  on  her  ptrt, 
as  many  minor  cases  of  impetigo  and  eczema  are  seen  by  the 
nurse  before  coming  to  tlie  inspector.  It  is  a  safe  procedure  in 
these  cases  to  apply  without  delay  any  harmless  remedy  indi- 
cated. Boric  acid  and  zinc  ointment  are  typical  remedies. 
Personally  1  have  seen  so  many  rather  indefinite  cases  cured  by 
this  treatment  that,  although  science  suffers  thereby,  confidence 
increases,  and  one  conu'S  to  agree  with  a  well-known  surgeon 
who  said  jokingly  of  skin  diseases  that  they  are  divisible  into  two 
classes,  those  cured  bv  zinc  ointment  and  those  not.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  nurse  must  be  exceedingly  careful  to  avoid  either 
doing  a  child  a  mischief  or  placing  herself  in  the  unfortunate 
position  where  such  a  claim  can  be  made  by  ignorant  parents. 
For  this  reason  deep  wounds  involving  more  than  the  skin, 
imbedded  foreign  bodies,  bad  sprains,  etc.,  should  be  promptly 
sent  home  with  instructions  to  the  parent  to  seek  at  once  a 
physician  or  dispensar}\ 

The  nurse  leaves  for  the  medical  inspector  a  memorandum 
of  cases  treated  dc  novo  by  herself.  An  understanding  with  the 
inspector  whereby  the  numerous  cases  treated  with  zinc  ointment 
are  passed  over  without  memoranda  shortens  the  list  and  gives 
it  enough  importance  to  make  it  worth  reading. 

The  cases  of  defective  vision,  decayed  teeth,  and  other 
remediable  defects  are  next  taken  up  and  inquiry  made  of  the 
children  whether  the  official  recommendation  has  been  heeded 
or  not.     If  the  former,  the  inspector's  record  on  the  ''Defect 
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Card"  is  finally  filled  out, — "treated"  or  "glopseH"  or  "opera- 
tinii."  If  llie  latter,  a  BysteDiatic  campaign  is  begun  to  Becure 
tctioD,  first  the  child  and  tlien  the  parents  at  their  Itome  being 
urged  to  consent. 

The  Bcnool  wnrk  finally  includes  an  occasional  cnisade  for 
cleanliness  by  a  search  for  pediculi  in  the  hair  of  the  children. 


Pig.  20, 


I  This  ceitainly  should  never  be  done  as  a  general  procedure 
I  tbroughoiit  a  class,  unless  the  teacher  requests  it  because  of 
I  their  evident  existence  in  severnl  of  the  pupils.  Indignant 
[  parents  are  liable  to  lake  offense  at  the  forced  examination  of 
[  their  children,  and  among  older  girls  considerable  mental  dis- 
tress results.  On  the  other  band,  there  are  occasions  when  one- 
liaJf  a  primary  school  lias  been  show-n  to  poHseBS  head-lice,  and 
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wholesale  and  heroic  measures  are  needed.  On  one  occasion  a 
teacher  infonned  me  that  the  scliool  nurse  had  examined  tlie 
36  girls  in  her  class,  and  found  pediculi  in  the  hair  of  24. 

Home  Visits, — Home  visits,  as  a  rule,  are  for  the  purpose 
of  urging  parents  to  act,  and  not  for  the  actual  treatment  of 
cases.  In  the  latter  cla.«s  are  home  treatments  for  the  very  poor 
and  ignorant  when  suffering  from  pediculosis,  scahies,  or  general 
filth.  In  these  rather  exceptional  instances  the  children  are 
given  a  good  scruhbing. 

It  is  well  worth  while  to  mention  in  this  connection  the  suc- 
cess of  the  nurses  in  securing  co-operation  from  hitherto  indif- 
ferent ])arcnts.  The  results  have  been  so  niarvelous  that  the 
suggestion  has  been  made  to  appoint  a  sufficient  number  of 
nurses,  or  women  visitors  of  some  sort,  to  cover  all  the  schools 
of  the  city  instead  of  simply  the  slum  districts. 

Dispcnsanj  Visits. — Many  children  are  escorted  to  hospital 
dispensaries  by  the  nurses.  'Hiofe  are  cases  who  are  loo  young 
to  find  their  own  way,  and  whose  mothers  are  employed  during 
the  day.  Occasionally  an  urgent  case  is  followed  up  by  the  nune 
from  school  to  home  and  to  dispensary  in  order  that  the  child's 
eyesight  or  life  may  not  be  endangered  by  neglect 

The  routine  daily  work  of  the  nurse  is  so  arranged  that  if 
possible  the  home  and  dispensar}'  visits  may  be  made  outside  of 
school  liours. 

There  is  no  question  as  to  the  value  and  propriety  of  the 
nurse's  services  in  treating  minor  skin  diseases  of  a  contagious 
character  and  thereby  reducing  the  time  lost  by  exclusion  from 
school.  Similarly,  the  visitation  of  parents  by  the  nurses  for  the 
purpose  of  ])ersonalIy  urging  the  correction  of  physical  defects 
has  produced  remarkable  results  in  the  poorer  sections  of  the 
city,  and  among  the  foreign  clement,  at  least,  is  a  notable  aid 
to  medical  inspection. 

It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  the  major  portion  of  the  nurse's 
work  in  the  school  building  has  come  to  be  the  treatment  of 
minor  cuts,  bruises,  and  infections  owing  to  the  appreciation  of 
free  service  bv  the  children.  It  must  be  admitted  that  this  relief 
so  freely  and  gracefully  given  is  in  reality  dispensary  work,  sub- 
tracting in  a  general  way  from  the  income  of  the  neighborhood 
physicians  and  pauperizing  the  recipients,  just  as  free  dotiiing 
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meals  or  free  bilging  woiiki  adversely  affect  tlie  iner- 
ehanls  ami  realty  men  of  tho  iieighliOTliood  aod  lower  tlie  self- 
respect  of  the  objects  of  tbew  charitieB.  It  is  well  to  rctiiciiiber 
tliis  and  to  counsel  moderation  to  our  Balar)'-puid  inspectors  and 
Bursea  with  an  eager  desire  to  help  humanity. 

A  warning  note  ebould  alsu  be  sounded.     The  chief  busi- 


3  of  tbe  nurse  is  {a)  to  shorten  or  obrJato  tlie  period  of  es- 
iSuBion  from  ecbool  of  children  sulTering  from  minor  eonta^oUB 
■aaea,  and  (6)  to  Becure  the  correction  of  physica!  defects  by 
>on  of  personal  interview  with  the  parents.  Truth  compels 
tne  to  state  that  a  certain  proportion  of  the  niirse's  work  a«  at 
l^pECBeut  carried  on  ia  unnecessary  and,  therefore,  an  exlravagann;. 
Thousands  of  bniieee  Jind  scraft-lies  are  "treatwl"  which  are  to 
triflia^  and  superficial  that  the  a«t  is  s  travert^  on  medicine. 
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Certain  children  become  neurasthenic  and  love  to  come  down 
to  the  doctor  and  nurse  for  a  pleasant  fifteen  minutes  and  the 
delight  of  an  **injury''  without  pain.  Every  inspector  knows 
that  in  each  school  he  has  certain  chronics  who  become  such  a 
nuifrancc  that  they  arc  finally  chased  back  to  their  class  rooms 
at  first  sight.  The  existence  of  such  children  and  the  knowl- 
edge that  twenty  or  thirty  "advisements"  or  a  dozen  "school 
treatments"  can  be  given  in  the  time  recjuired  for  one  visit  to  the 
dispensary  tempt  some  nurses  to  waste  time  on  these  cases  in 
order  to  present  reports  with  figures  running  up  into  the  tens 
of  thousands,  even  though  some  of  the  fruits  be  only  weeds. 

Similarly,  the  "treatment"  of  pediculosis,  recorded  as  almost 
a  third  of  the  nurse's  work,  is  seldom  actual  treatment  at  all. 
It  is  simple  advice.  Probably  not  1  case  *  in  20  requires  a 
home  visit  and  not  1   case  in  50  an  actual  head  scrubbing. 

There  is  plenty  of  work  for  the  nurse  to  do.  In  the  slum 
districts  personal  interviews  are  usually  at  the  home  because 
there  are  babies  there  to  be  tended  by  the  mother.  Nurses* 
crusades  against  pediculosis,  like  the  trolley  sweepers  in  a  snow- 
storm, clear  the  ground  at  least  for  a  while. 

The  nurses  in  Philadelphia  keep  on  hand  the  following 
supplies  furnished  by  tlic  authorities,  for  the  list  of  which  I  am 
indebted  to  Miss  Stanlev,  Head  Nurse: — 

Tincture  green  soap,  boric  acid  solution,  boric  acid  powder, 
peroxide  of  hydrogen,  collodion,  zinc  oxide  ointment^  ammoniated 
mercurial  ointment,  adhesive  plaster,  1  and  2  inch  bandages, 
absorbent  cotton,  bichloride  solution,  aromatic  spirits  of  am- 
monia, alcohol. 

Nurses'  Records, — Mention  ha£i  been  made  of  the  fact  that 
either  the  in.spector  or  the  nurse  comj)lctcs  the  record  on  the 
medical  inspector's  "List  of  Defective  Children.'*  She  terminates 
the  case  by  writing  in  the  right-hand  column  of  the  card  the 
results    secured.      Thus   "eye-glasses,    Pennsylvania   Hospital," 

"sent  to  Dr.  S "  (the  .official  consulting  dermatologist),  "sent 

to  Dr.  W "  (the  official  ophthalmologist  for  destitute  chil- 
dren), "refuses,''  and  "left  school"  are  frequent  entries.  The 
"List  of  Defective  Children"  thus  completed  is  returned  to  the 
medical  inspector,  who  ultimately  files  it  in  the  central  office. 
In  case  the  list  of  defective  children  is  not  carried  on  report 
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Fheets,  but  rather  upon  individual  cards,  the  nurse  should  make 
her  entries  u|M)n  these. 

As  to  the  nurse's  records,  she  requires  no  individual  records 
if  the  medical  inspecttor  writes  them  for  her,  as  under  the  card 
systtMH  just  mentioned.  The  employment  of  an  official  to  do 
clerical  work  for  another  receiving  a  lower  salaty  is  unsound 
in  principle,  as  is  also  the  trusting  of  destructible  records  by  a 
chief  to  his  assistant.  For  instance,  if  individual  cards  are  used 
by  tlie  inspector  an<l  tlien  turned  over  to  the  nurse,  what  is  to 
j)revcnt  tli(»  latter  from  simply  throwing  into  the  wastebasket 
the  card  records  of  the  difficult,  unpleasant  cases,  and  also  any 
case  in  which  fIic  may  have  committed  a  fault.  In  such  case 
the  medical  insj>cct()r  is  never  the  wiser,  for  he  has  no  other 
record  than  the  card  thrown  awav.  Tlie  writer  has  had  some 
cxj)erience  along  this  line.  In  one  instance  alone  several  hun- 
dred '^decayed  teetir'  cards  were  written  and  handed  to  a  nurse, 

« 

iievrr  to  be  seen  a<jain.  The  latter  evidently  realized  that  the 
attempt  at  correction  would  be  futile  and  thought  to  raise  the 
record  of  her  elliciencv  bv  destrovinir  the  cards.  In  another  case 
a  nurse,  really  an  indefatigable  and  conscientious  worker,  fixed 
uj)  200  or  ;>()0  ( uts  and  scratA-bes,  wrote  out  the  cards  for  them, 
and  asked  for  tbe  writer's  signature  ex  pofd  facto.  Probably 
tbere  were  not  10  cases  worthy  of  attention  in  the  wiiole  lot, 
and  eitJMM'  a  ti^ndcr  heart  or  a  desin*  to  make  a  good  showing  to 
tbe  bead  nurse  prompted  tbe  act.  If  ibis  nurse  had  beeil  less 
conscientious  slio  would  have  used  the  inspector's  stamp  and 
turned  them  in  with  the  regidar  cards. 

For  this  reason,  if  tbe  nurse  feels  that  she  needs  the  card 
system,  as  she  really  does  in  tbe  slum  districts,  where  skin  dis- 
eases re(]uire  tbe  record  of  numerous  tn>atments,  she  should 
make  out  her  own  cards,  leaving  tbe  medical  inspector's  list 
intact,  and  simply  noting  briefly  thereon  whether  or  not  the 
defect  has  been  corrected.  j 

If  a  number  of  nurses  be  employe<l,  the  head  nurse  reqeives 
from  each  of  her  assistants  a  weekly  report  of  the  number  of 
cases  treated  in  school,  home,  and  dispensarv'  each  day,  together 
with  a  statement  of  tbe  nature  of  tbe  nurse's  participation  in 
each.    In  some  cities  a  daily  report  is  also  required. 
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The  daily  report  of  the  Philadelphia  school  nurse  to  the 
head  nurse  is  here  given: — 
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Fig.  29. — ^Nur»e*8  daily  rejxirt,  on  the  reverse  side 

of  a  iKJsUil  eard. 

Also  the  weekly  report  to  the  head  nurse  (pages  8(5,  87). 

The  results  of  the  school  nurse's  work  are  remarkable,  (^)n- 
trasting  the  work  of  the  medical  inspector  working  without  a 
nurse  with  that  of  an  inspector  working  with  a  nurse,  the 
economy  practised  hy  the  authorities  in  employing  the  nurse  is 
easily  manifest.  Just  as  in  the  hueiness  world,  sales  are  made 
and  husiness  hetter  transacted  by  personal  interviews,  rather  than 
by  impersonal  announcements  and  advertisements,  so  the  nurse 
personally  interviewing  a  mother  explains  to  her  the  benefits  of 
medical  attention  to  her  child,  clears  away  misunderstandings 
as  t^  the  purpose  of  metlical  inspection,  provides  the  solution  of 
how  to  obtain  medical  help  by  offering  to  take  the  child  to  the 
hospital  dispensary,  and  generally  knits  closer  the  harmonious 
relations  of  the  home  and  the  school.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  present  figures  published,  Fhowing  the  increased  elTicienf  ; 
of  medical  inspection  w^hen  aided  by  the  work  of  the  school 
nurse,  are  derived  wholly  from  work  done  in  the  poor,  foreign 
quarter  of  the  city,  where  docile  foreign  mothers,  free  medical 
treatment  in  dispensaries,  and  a  division  of  labor  between  the 
doctor  and  nurse,  all  contribute  to  puccesfiful  results.  For  that 
reason  the  writer  .does  not  venture  to  analyze  the  Philadelphia 
figures  presented  in  the   following  section  on   the   r^ults   of 
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Fig.  30. — Nune'B  werklj  report. 

nie<li<^l  inspection,  nor  to  offer  them  as  eTidence  in  what  has  at 
times  boon  almoKt  a  controversy  as  to  the  relatire  credit  for 
results  (hic  the  medical  examiner  or  the  nurse.  They  are  rather 
intcmlwl  to  show  trnfhfiillv  without  comment  the  amaeiD)^ 
nutiihcr  of  (n?cs  h)iii<11ed  and  helped  hy  a  small  corps  of  nurses 
working  under  the  intelligent  auperrison  of  a  bead  nnrse  (see 
pages  76  and  135). 
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Fig.  30,  reverse  side. 


In  conclusion^  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  municipal  nursing 
marks  a  new  occupation^  namely,  a  combination  between  medical 
and  social  work.  Just  as  the  young  woman  of  today  who  is 
learning  to  teach  school  children  is  impressed  with  the  modem 
thought  that  success  will  depend  largely  upon  the  health  of  her 
pupils  and  that  she  must  therefore  have  a  knowledge  of  hygiene, 
00  should  our  training  schools  realize  that  women  are  needed  and 
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demanded  in  increasing  numbers  wlio  possess  not  only  knowledge 
of  the  human  body,  but  wlio  are  also  trained  in  making  social 
investigation,  in  business  system,  and  in  an  understanding 
of  the  methods  of  home  life  of  our  poorest  classes.  Juet 
as  one  nurse  will  excel  another  in  the  operating  room  or  as 
a  head  nurse  of  a  hospital  ward,  because  of  inherent  traits  of 
character,  so  are  some  persons  more  qualified  than  others  for 
ppeeial  work.  A  sympatliy  for  the  poor, — meaning  by  the  term, 
sympathy,  a  charitable  understanding  of  the  poor,  their  troubles, 
and  liu'ir  limit^itions, — a  willingness  to  work  overtime  with  no 
rocoj^nition  of  the  fact  from  any  one,  a  freedom  from,  petty  pro- 
fessional icalousv  if  others  intorcptod  in  humanity  undertake 
similar  work, — ^thoso  are  the  principal  characteristics  required. 
Our  training  schools  should  add  a  course  in  social  work  to  the 
nurse's  training,  in  which  the  patients  applying  at  the  dis- 
pensaries should  be  handled  in  the  same  manner  in  which  appli- 
cants for  chanty  are  handled  by  our  modem  charitable  agencies. 
The  applicant  should  first  make  a  statement  that  he  is  unable  to 
pay  for  service  and  immediately  following  the  medical  attention 
given  him  at  the  time  of  his  fmt  visit;  the  nurse  acting  as  social 
visitor  Fhould  pay  a  visit  to  the  home  and  investigate  the  income 
of  the  family  and  the  ability  to  pay  for  the  necessities  of  life. 
Tn  Philadelphia  this  course  is  already  taken  by  the  Society  for 
Organizing  Charily,  the  Children's  Bureau,  and  the  Phipps 
Institute*  before  rent  is  ])aid  or  provisions  and  clothing  furnished. 
When  medical  service  reaches  tlie  value  of  a  quart  of  milk,  the 
rame  procedure  will  be  followed  by  our  general  hospitals.  In  the 
mean  time,  however,  the  munici|)al  service  offers  an  ever-widen- 
ing field  for  pro])erly  trained  nurses,  and  to  such  as  feel  the  call 
to  labor  bard  among  the  poor  of  our  large  cities,  a  great  oppor- 
tunity is  presented. 

Closfly  alli<Ml  to  the  work  of  the  school  nurse  is  that  of  the 
miinieipal  nurse  (n<?a^e(l  in  eliihl-Hnvinf:;  work  during  the  hot  summer 
montlis.  The  work  in  1010  of  the  nurses  under  Director  NeflT  and  Dr. 
Xewnittver  may  he  mentioned.  It  should  Ik*  remembered  that  this  sum- 
nu»r  niark«*d  tlie  beji^inning  of  the  work  of  the  Division  of  Child  Hygiene 
and  no  mention  is  made  here  of  the  activities  planned  for  the  future. 

Eighteen  nurses  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Miss  Perkins 
formed  the  corps,  S  of  whom  were  paid  by  the  city  and  10  by  volunteer 
organizations.     Twelve  of  the  nurses  formed  a  central  group  for  work 
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in  the  congested  slum  district  and  6  otlicrs  worked  in  the  outlying  dis- 
tricts. The  12  nurses  of  the  central  district  were  again  subdivided  into 
2  groups,  1  group  of  8  nurses  to  investigate  cases,  instruct  parents,  and 
report  cases  to  the  central  otlice;  the  other  group,  numbering  4  nurses, 
to  visit  the  sick  b;ibies  and  give  them  attention  under  direction  of  the 
attending  physicians.  In  this  manner  1463  sick  infants  were  handled, 
of  whom  306  were  referred  to  hospital  wards,  dispensaries,  or  free 
country  homes.  A  total  of  4300  home  visits  to  sick  babies  already 
reported  to  the  central  office  was  made. 

The  corps  of  nursi^s  who  carriinl  on  the  mixed  work  of  social 
investigation,  instruction,  and  reporting  of  cases  visited  6300  homes, 
making  a  total  of  8300  visits. 

In  addition  to  home  visiting,  the  Deiiartment  of  Health  and 
Charities  maintained  2  baby-siiving  stations  on  the  Delaware  River 
piers.  ITere  4  nurses  were  stationed.  Fifteen  hundred  infants  were 
brought  to  these  piers  for  a  total  of  5000  visits.  The  caretakers  or 
mothers  were  instructed  individually  by  simple  friendly  talks  and  also 
by  lectures  given  regularly  morning  and  afternoim.  One  of  the  piers 
was  open  day  and  night,  and  sleeping  accommodation  furnished  to  several 
women  and  babies  nightly.  Tliis  aceouiniodution  involved  the  furnishing 
of  breakfast  for  at  least  the  mothers.  The  other  pier  was  open  from 
8  in  the  morning  to  11  at  night. 

Finally,  for  time  does  not  permit  further  detailed  description, 
instructive  talks  were  g^ven  to  500  expectant  mothers,  free  milk  fur- 
nished to  certain  worthy  cases  after  home  investigations  by  the  nurses 
had  been  made,  and  over  500  sanitary  complaints  concerning  nuisanoea 
encountered  were  made  to  the  Bureau  of  Health. 

Municipal  Specialists  and  Municipal  Aid. 

Each  city  phould  retain  in  its  service  a  neurologist,  a  derma- 
tolofrist,  an  ophthalmologist,  and  an  orthojwdist,  the  c()m[K?nsa- 
tion  of  each  depending  njxm  the  size  of  the  sciiool  population  and 
the  professional  demands  made  upon  him. 

The  Neurologist. — This  physician  should  he  skilled  not 
only  in  the  subject  of  mental  deficiency  and  nervous  diseases,  but 
he  should  have,  as  well,  a  broad  medical  knowledge  of  the  dis- 
eases of  children,  and  a  further  knowledge  of  social  medicine. 

Any  large  city  will  find  a  place  for  all  of  his  time,  although 
the  number  of  hours  given  <o  the  actual  examination  of  children 
is  limited  because  of  ihe  fati<ruins:  character  of  this  work. 

His  special  province  should  be  the  examination  of  backward 
and  feeble-minded  school  children,  numbering  about  1  per  cent. 
^<J  Mo  per  cent.^  respectively,  of  the  whole  school  population. 
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Without  going  into  the  subject  from  a  medical  etandpoint  at 
this  time,  it  sliould  be  noted  that  the  proper  aim  of  this  specialist 
should  be: — 

1.  The  examination  of  those  children  whose  mentality  is 
doubtful — such  children  are  numerous — and  the  advisement  of 
the  teacher  as  to  medical,  social,  and  educational  measures. 

By  the  latter  is  meant  special  classes  for  backward  children, 
with  their  mental  training,  physical  education,  small  classes 
insuring  individual  attention,  and  concrete  object  teaching.  The 
neurologist  need  not  instruct  a  good  teacher  concerning  the 
mental  peculiarities  of  each  caFc.  What  the  teacher  needs  is  a 
knowledge  of  the  home  surroundings,  heredity,  and  physical  health 
of  each  child,  with  definite  information  as  to  which  is  at  fault, 
and  an  exi)ert  opinion  as  to  the  existence  of  actual  feeble  mind. 

2.  The  detection  of  all  cases  of  feeble-mindedness  in  whom 
a  positive  diagnosis  can  be  made.  These  cases  call  for  permanent 
custodial  care,  and  effort  toward  this  end  should  be  in  every 
case  a  definite  part  of  the  work.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  the 
safe  segregation  of  the  feeble-minded  is  important  from  a  Bociil 
standpoint,  it  is  evident  that  from  an  educational  standpmnt 
it  is  not  less  so.  Since  each  child  costs  the  school  system  about 
$l\5  a  vear,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  transfer  of  50  children  to 
a  proper  custodial  institution  will  pay  the  neurologisfs  salary 
for  the  year,  and  continue  to  do  so  for  six  or  eight  yeara,  until 
the  children's  school  life  expires. 

3.  The  examination  of  children  suffering  from  nervous 
disorders.  Such  children,  both  those  who  arc  generally  nervous 
and  those  sufTcring  from  such  diseases  as  chorea  and  epilepsy, 
are  quite  numerous  in  our  schools. 

A  general  idea  of  the  cases  encountered  by  the  neurologist 
when  examining  supposedly  deficient  children  in  the  ordinary 
schools  is  given  by  the  following  list,  comprising  200  consecutive 
cases  examined  by  the  writer  in  the  spring  of  1911: — 

Mentally  dull   71 

Backward   (i.r.,  undpterminod  or  Iwrderline  caftes) 63 

Backward    emotive    2 

Feeble-minded   (hij?h  prnde  41.  imbeciles  14,  idiots  0)    55 

MiHcellaneous  (epileptic  1,  defective  speech  2,  defective  hearing  2).  5 

Kormal  4 

Total    , . . , W> 
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The  Dermatolooist. — The  dermatologist  may  serve  in  the 
municipattty  in  a  dual  capacity,  a^  aa  expert  in  the  diafrnosis 
of  Einall-pox,  scarlet  fcrer,  and^  other  contagious  diseases  exhibit- 
ing skin  rashes,  and  as  a  diagnoi^tician  in  minor  or  donbtfal  sldn 
afTections.  He  shontd  be  at  a  stated  place  even,-  day  at  a  stated 
hour,  so  tliat  meilical  inspectors  may  easily  reach  him  by  tel^ 
phonp,  anH   V>.>  whl.'  to  wnd   chilflri-n   to  him   for  exftmiDBtion. 


I 


rip-  3!.— Frtr  ^v-  ..-l,^"  . 

In  Philadelphia,  printed  card«  are  foreirlied  tbe  nwdicsl  io- 
spectors,  slating  vhen  and  vhere  to  rail,  and  directing  that  the 
ciiildren  be  taken  at  once  for  namisatkn.  Tbe  detectiaa  ami 
reconunendatioD  in  the  caw  are  tnt,  and,  altboogfa  addruiJ 
lo  the  medical  inspector  and  Ent  afOi  Vj  him,  may  be  taken  to 
any  private  physician  or  boapital  Stpmmrj  w  n  aid  to 
treatment- 

Thb  OptrnsAUiouMnR. — ^Tbe  cfhOiahaeieptt  in  a  grmt 
city  vitb  a  large  iounigratiaa  poffcrtiop  paffanw.valaabk  woffc 
in  tHe  diagnons  of  aoaperti'd  caaea  of  traghoM. 

A  large  tHj  bbt  tmdati  •  ttm  eye  ciMe  for  ebilJrvn, 
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olnilitif;  lln'  ilisjTciisiiif:  >t(  cvc-glnssi's,     'l"liis  \'  innsiiWwl  in  tlie 
fiillottirif:  ^(vtion,  cm  Fn-e  Kvc-tiliissi's. 

Till-;  OiiTiiofiiinsT. — 'J'ln-  iiil]i<>|ii'iii't  ulioiild  hnvo  special 
fltar^ffl  of  tlmi'i^  c!iili1ri'ri  who  liy  ivn^oi)  nf  ilcrormiliei'  rwjuire 
]uf-  hklll.  Tlic  iniiji'iity  nf  such  ciiscn  nm  lliasr  nf  fliit  ciicpt  and 
ptoop  shmildcrs.  A  sninlld-  iiiiiuIxT  t-oiiHot  of  IiiltTid  rnn-ature, 
ami  n  still  snuillcr  iiiihiIht  <if  crijiplinw  jiaralvBeP.    To  tlie  latter 


I-'ig.  32, — Siclnn.l  pi-iiinn»hirii  for  the  wn'H-etion  of  orthopedic 
il.'f.-.'t».    hyott*  Nr)io»1,  Pliihitloliiltla. 

rnsi'.  thi>  iiiciil  liml  (ini  In'  ihini'  liy  a  iiiiiiiii-i|»al  jihyRician  in  tlie 
jiri'si  ^illin^:  of  l.raii-s  iiinl  i^hffn,  with  llir  advipo  to  the  parent, 
il'  Kuih  iidviii'  ho  ]iiii]'i'i',  1o  sci'k  a  hnspital  diPponMiry  or  liospital 
wani  for  mat^safri',  .'li'ilnfity.  nr  oiiiTalinii,  aa  flip  case  may  be. 
If  fhi-  imiiiiiiiml  iiiliciT  In-  liiiusi'lf  in  cliar^'c  of  a  lioepital.  so 
iiLiuOi  Hii»  l)i'(iiT.  piiifc  ln'  i-an  Ihrn  farilihite  the  rarrying  out  of 

Tho  (innilioii  of  ptoop  >Iimih!i'rs,  flat  clici-f,  and  of  lateral 
ciinaliirc  may  wil]  ixTiipy  )1ii>  mnjnr  part  of  anpOdialiptV  time 


(luIi-ciB.     Lyons  Soboul,  PItiludulpli 
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in  our  large  cities.  All  bucIi  cases  of  minor  degree  should  be 
selected  by  the  school  principals  and  medical  inspectors,  treated 
medically  for  tlieir  causative  defects,  and  then  given  corrective 
gymnastics  in  their  own  school  buildings  by  physical  instruct- 
ors and  teachers.  The  majority  of  cases  do  not  require  special 
ai)paratus;  so  the  work  is  really  easy  of  accomplishment. 

In  the  case  of  pronounced  flat  chest,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
have  such  ciiihlren  ro[)ort  to  an  orthopedic  gynmasium  in  charge 
of  the  orthopedist,  of  wliich  one  or  more  may  be  maintained  by 
the  schcMil  system.  Here  tiiese  cliildren  are  vigorously  treated  by 
more  tlian  routine  measures.  The  ai)paratus  need  not  be  com- 
plex ;  wands,  wliioh  may  be  sawed-off  broomsticks,  hanging  rings, 
and  a  iian<i:ing  ladder  make  up  the  principal  apparatus.  The 
children  sliould  re])ort  here  two  or  three  times  a  week.  The 
orthopedic  gymnasium  iittod  up  at  a  trifling  expense  in  the  Lyons 
School  in  Phihidelidiia  is  sliown  on  pages  92  and  93. 

Free  Dental  Tueatment. — ^I'hc  fact  that  about  one-half 
of  all  school  children  sliow  decay  in  one  or  more  teeth  and, 
among  the  i)oor  at  least,  the  cost  of  dental  service  makes  treat- 
ment impracticable  under  ordinary  conditions  has  led  to  the 
esta])li8hment  in  an  increasing  number  of  cities  of  free  dental 
dispensaries.  A  partial  list  of  such  cities  includes  New  York, 
Boston,  Brookline,  Cleveland,  Keading,  Philadelphia,  Indian- 
apolis, Spokane,  and  Tx)s  Angeles. 

In  New  York,  dispensaries  are  maintained  by  both  the 
Health  Department  and  the  Children's  Aid  Society.  In  Boston 
a  gift  of  t$v\()0(),()()()  has  recently  been  made  by  Mr.  Forsythe  for 
an  institute  in  which  every  chihl  under  IC  years  of  age  who 
applies  may  receive  free  dental  treatment. 

The  conduct  of  these  dispensaries  varies  considerably.  The 
majority  of  them  provide  free  treatment  to  all  school  children 
who  apply.  Some,  such  as  the  Keading  Dispensary,  provide  free 
treatment  onlv  for  cases  reconmiended  bv  the  Associated  Chari- 
ties  of  the  city.  In  the  case  of  the  majority,  some  certificate  is 
brought  hy  the  child  from  the  teacher  or  school  inspector. 

Useful  as  this  work  is,  it  can  easilv  be  seen  that  it  is  but  a 
dro])  in  the  bucket  toward  the  correction  of  the  dental  defects 
of  all  children.  For  instance,  last  vear  one  of  the  New  York 
dental  dispensaries  reported  that  it  had  handled  between  800 
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and  lOOO  children.  Allowing  that  live  times  this  many  are 
treated  free  in  New  York  at  the  present  time,  it  can  be  seen  that, 
with  .800,000  school  children  of  whom  400,000  need  dental  treat- 
ment, we  are  merely  scratching  the  surface. 

In  Philadelphia'  the  dental  dispensary  at  the  City  Hall  lit 
conducted  by  200  volunteer  dentists,  each  of- whom  gives  three 
hours  once  in  two  months.  This  dispensary  treats  about  400 
children  a  month,  or  4000  children  a  year.  The  public  and 
parochial  Bchools  together  contain  almost  ^50.000  cliihlren.  It 
can  be  seen  that  20  dispensaries  like  the  above  could  he  utilized 
in  this  citv. 


Fig.  35. — Dental  digpenaary  for  ncliool  children. 
Cit7  Ball,  FliiladelphiH. 

1  Tbe  dental  corps  in  Philadelphia  is  a  voluntary  aflwciation  of 
SOO  membera,  working  under  the  Department  ot  Puhlic  Healtli  nnil 
Charities,  which  has  cliarge  of  nil  medical  work  in  the  aehools.  A  eoni- 
tnittee  ot  five  memberB  has  immediate  charge  of  the  work.  Two  roomn 
in  tbe  Citj  Hall  are  used  for  tlic  dental  dispeniiary,  one  of  wliicli,  con- 
taining two  chairs,  is  in  use  constantly,  and  the  other,  wliirli  in  designeil 
for  extractions,  is  used  occasionally,  but  partifuinily  on  Tuesday  afU-r- 
noons,  when  one  of  the  dental  surgeons  with  especial  skill  in  nitrous 
oxide  anestheaiti  is  present  At  the  time  of  this  writing  the  work  hnx 
been  in  progress  four  months;  the  children  haw  been  sent  to  the  dis- 
pensary by  t^  medic*!  Inspectors  of  the  schools,  10  or  12  cliiidren  being 
treated  evei;  time  by  the  volunteer  dentists  reporting  for  duty  on  tluit 
day.  A  man  is  in  diarge  of  the  place,  doing  not  only  the  work  of  a 
first-class  janitor,  but  that  of  a  Rle  clerk  a1«o.  The  general  policy  of 
tbe  diapenMii;  is  to  save  tbe  teeth  whenever  possible,  and  particularly 
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to  save  the  first  pormanoTit  (six-year)  molar  tooth,  whose  presence  in 
the  mouth  deterniino»  largely  the  regularity  of  the  teeth  subsequently 
appearing.  During  the  three  months  previous*  to  this  writing,  the  re^wrt 
of  the  dispensary  shows  that  alwut  400  ehihlren  are  treated  every  month, 
the  treatment  including  over  300  fillings  and  about  200  extractions. 
Figures  are  given  in  the  subsecjuent  section,  on  the' Results  of  Medical 
Inspection. 

The  complete  plan  of  dispensary  work,  irhich  i«  as  yet  only  projected, 
includes  visits  to  the  schools  themselves  by  the  dental  corps;  examina- 
tion of  the  mouths  of  the  children  and  filling  out  of  individual  record 
cards  bearing  uimiii  the  e<^nditi<m  of  the  teeth;  the  notification  of  par- 
ents; the  investigation  of  the  finances  of  parents  applying  for  dispen- 
sary treatment;  tlio  complete  record  of  the  dental  condition  of  all  the 
children  in  the  scIkmiI.  with  the  n»co!nmendations  for  treatment  and  the 
treatment  se<'ured;  the  report  of  the  same  to  the  central  oflfice;  the 
clinical  rejwrts  of  the  ilental  dispensary,  and  summaries  of  this  clinical 
work. 

As  the  exact  procedure  of  the  dispensarj'  system  (presuming  it  will 
be  carri(»d  out  as  j)rv)jected)  may  ho.  interesting  to  school  authorities 
considering  the  establishment  of  a  similar  disp(>nsary,  it  is  worth  while 
mentioning  in  detail  the  one  used  in  Philadelphia.     It  comprises: — 

I. — Child's  individual  card  record,  which  is  termed  the  examina- 
tion chart.  This  gives  the  year  examined,  the  name,  address,  age, 
nationality,  sex,  color,  school  attended,  with  the  grade  standing.  Tlio 
clinical  n»cord  is  briefly  made  by  the  use  of  a  diagram  sliowing  con- 
ventional teeth,  each  of  which  is  shown  in  its  anterior,  posterior,  mesial, 
or  external  aspects.  These,  with  the  six  symbols  which  may  be  marked 
on  them,  make  the  description  of  the  mouth  condition  an  easy  task.  An 
exam])le  of  this  is  shown  in  tlie  chart  Mow.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
conventional  teeth  shown  U])on  the  chart  are  also  numbered,  tlie  tooth 
No.  1  signifying  the  left  central  incisor;  tooth  No.  10,  the  right  second 
bicuspi<l,  etc.  A  lin<»  over  the  t<K)th  number  signifies  lower  jaw.  A 
decimal  ])oint  before  the  tootli  nund)er  signifies  temporary  tooth.  Thus 
it  can  l)e  setm  that  tlie  record  is  not  only  brief,  but  quickly  transferable 
in  an  intelligible  manner.     (See  Fig.  30.) 

II. — A  record  list  of  all  children  in  the  school,  stating  whether  or 
not  dentiil  treatment  is  ne<Mled;  the  name  of  the  dental  inspector; 
whether  or  not  the  parent  called  upon  the  principal  when  requestecl  to 
do  SO;  whether  the  case  was  referr(>d  to  a  private  dentist  or  to  the  city 
dispensarj',  and,  finally,  whether  or  not  the  treatment  was  securcnl. 

III.^A  weekly  report  from  a  particular  school  by  a  dental  in- 
spector, giving  the  date  of  the  rejwrt;  a  daily  record  for  the  work,  with 
tot-ill  figures;  the  number  of  pupils  examined;  treatments  recommended; 
parents  notified;  jiarents  who  res|Mmded  to  the  request  to  call  upon  the 
principal;  cases  refc^rred  to  private  dentistd;  ca.He8  recommended  to  the 
dispensary;    whether  or  not  treatment  was  secured,  and  remarks. 
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r\''. — ^Tlie  notice  to  parents,  issued  jointly  by  the  inspector  and  the 
principal,  stating  that  the  child  is  in  need  of  dental  treatment,  and  ask- 
ing the  parent  to  call  at  the  school  and  consult  the  principal. 

V. — The  certificate  to  the  dental  dispensar\'  from  the  principal  and 
the  inspector,   stating  that  the  child  has  been   found  to  need   dental 
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treatment,  and  that  the  parents  are  unable  to  pay  U*r  ihf  •^amf.     Thi» 
€*ertificate  carries  the  ofiioo  hoar^  of  th^  di*p«'n'«ar}  u^/n  it. 

VI. — An  individual  card  reronL  which  i«  t^my^l  th**  r-Uni'-al  '-hart. 
This  card  is  filled  cmt  for  the  child  upon  hi*  fir-t  ti*i^  to  tUf  di^fi^^rKiry 
and  filed  there.    On  one  side  i^i  the  diagram  of  tb#r  mcruth  iwmtUtnM  in 
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connection  with  the  examination  chart.  On  the  other  is  the  record  of 
the  operations  performed,  their  dates,  and  the  names  of  the  operators. 
This  card  measures  5x8  inches. 

VII. — ^A  monthly  report  of  the  dental  dispensary,  made  out  by  the 
chief  of  the  dispensary,  and  giving  the  figures  for  each  day  and  the  total 
for  the  month.  These  entries  are  a  niaximxmi  of  eighteen,  namely:  the 
number  of  patients,  tlie  number  of  fillings  made  (amalgam,  gutta-percha, 
cement,  copper  cement),  canals  treated  (dressed  and  filled),  pulps  treated 
(pulpitis  capped,  devitalized,  and  extracted),  pericementitis,  abscess, 
gingivitis,  stomatitis,  cleansing,  extractions,  miscellaneous. 

VTTI. — Another  report  of  the  dental  dispensary,  showing  the  names 
of  the  inspectors  working  during  the  month,  this  work  including  both 
examinations  at  the  schools  and  dental  treatment  at  the  dispensary. 
Tliis  report  sheet  is  indeterminate  as  to  the  time  period,  since  it  is  a 
running  list  of  inspectors,  with  the  amount  and  chai*acter  of  his  work 
beside  each  inspector's  name.  The  other  items  are^the  number  of  schools 
assigned,  visits  made,  pupils  examined  and  treatments  recommended, 
parents  notified,  parents  calling  upon  the  principal  by  request,  children 
treated  by  private  dentists,  recommended  to  the  dispensary',  treated  at 
the  dispensary,  and  remarks. 

TX. — Tliere  are  also  two  bulletins  of  instruction  issued  to  the  dental 
oorps.  The  first  is  for  the  purjiosc  of  standardizing  the  work,  and  is  of 
a  technical  character.  This  bulletin,  which  is  marked  Ko.  1,  may  be 
procured  from  the  dental  dispensary  by  those  interested.  The  second  is 
a  bulletin  instructing  the  dental  corps  in  the  outline  of  the  examination 
and  the  clinical  charts  which  have  been  described. 

Some  one  lias  well  said  that,  if  all  the  children  were  at- 
tended to,  there  would  not  be  half  enough  dentists  to  do  the 
work. 

The  expense  to  the  community  of  a  free  dental  clinic 
depends  principally  on  the  expense  for  professional  service.  In 
the  majority  of  the  dental  dispensiiries  recently  instituted  for 
the  benefit  of  school  children,  this  service  ia  voluntary,  but 
underneath  this  voluntary'  service  is  no  doubt  the  thought  that 
public  service  should  receive  compensation,  and  that  the  latter 
will  come  after  trial  and  approval.  To  maintain  20  dental 
<lispensaries  in  Philadelphia,  paying  $5  to  each  dentist  for  every 
three-hour  period  of  labor,  would  cost  the  city  over  $100,000 
annually.  New  York  could  well  spend  three  times  that  sum. 
Tn  considering  this  matter,  let  us  do  it  on  a  business  bafiis.  It 
is  no  more  fair  to  expect  professional  men — especially  those  who 
do  laborious,  time-requiring  work — to  work  for  nothing  than  it 
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is  to  ask  carpenters^  cohtractors,  and  manufacturers  to  make 
similar  donations. 

The  effect  of  free  service  upon  the  community  is  a  social 
question  discussed  in  connection  with  free  meals  for  school 
children. 

In  addition  to  professional  service  it  has  been  suggested 
that  certain  material  aid  be  given  poor  children,  particularly 
eye-glasses  and  nutritious  food. 

Free  Eye-glasses. — It  has  been  already  mentioned  that 
the  official  ophthalmologist  in  Philadelphia  prescribes  glasses  for 
the  children  of  the  very  poor.    The  City  also  supplies  free  eye- 
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glasses  to  these  children.  Several  himdred  pairs  of  glasses  are 
annually  given  out.  The  optical  firms  bidding  lowest  for  the 
contract  during  the  four  years'  existence  of  this  charity  have 
supplied  the  glasses  (lenses  according  to  prescription,  with  steel 
frames)  for  about  85  cents.  Several  of  the  best  firms  in  the 
city  have  submitted  bids  of  $1  per  pair. 

The  best  method  of  procedure  is  a  dual  system  in  which 
free  glasses  are  supplied  to  the  poor,  and  glasses  at  a  low  price 
to  those  who  are  poor,  but  not  exceedingly  so.  In  Philadelphia 
several  reputable  firms  upon  private  request  have  agreed  to 
supply  glasses,  ground  according  to  prescription,  with  aluminum 
frames*  for  $1  a  pair  to  such  children  as  present  a  request  from 

1  Aluminum  frames  cost  the  optician  but  a  few  cents.  Stock  lenses 
bought  wholesale  are  likewise  very  cheap,  not  more  than  25  cents  each. 
If,  however,  a  cylinder  is  ground  on  the  original  stock  sphere,  the  opti- 
cian must  do  this  himself,  and  the  cost  greatly  increases.  Most  free- 
dispensary  work  on  children  is  not  overcarefully  done.  The  rule  of  par- 
tial oorreN[*tion  a1k>W8  some  leeway,  and  the  existence  of  astigmatism  is 
ignored  unless  it  is  quite  marked  in  deppree.  Consequently,  these  dis- 
pensary prescriptions  are  very  often  for  simple  spherical  lenses,  which 
the  optician  bandlea  cheaply  in  wholesale  quantities. 
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school  principals,  medical  inspectors,  or  school  nurses.  This 
price,  taking  prescriptions  as  they  come,  will  yield  the  optician 
a  very  small  profit.  Thus  the  parent  is  saved  from  pauperization, 
and  tlie  optician  mixes  a  good  act  with  an  advertisement  of  his 
place  of  business. 

School  Feeding. — The  institution  of  school  restaurants, 
including  the  practice  of  feeding  the  children  of  the  poor  at 
public  cxj)ense,  lias  been  vigorously  advocated  during  the  last 
few  years.  In  Europe  the  system  is  an  old  one.  In  support  of 
school  feeding  in  our  large  American  cities  statements  have 
been  nuide  that  thousands  of  poorly  nourished  children  habitually 
suffer  from  hunger.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  as  positively 
said  that  these  Ft^tonients  are  gross  exaggerations. 

Since  the  school  lunch,  well  conducted,  is  undoubtedly  a 
great  benefit  to  the  children  of  the  poorer  classes,  and,  on  tlie 
other  hand,  is  a  considerable  expense  item  to  the  community,  we 
may  arrive  at  a  clearer  idea  of  its  feasibility  by  considering: — 

1.  Its  present  popularity  (status)  in  Europe  and  America. 

2.  A  description  both  of  the  3-cent  noon  meal  and  the  rcHiess 
penny  lunch. 

3.  The  beneficial  results  of  school  feeding. 

4.  The  advisability  of  the  3-cent  noon  lunch  and  the  penny 
recess  lunch  in  Ameriian  schools,  including  the  free  feeding  of 
the  poor. 

School  Lunches  in  Europe  and  America, 

{Present  Status.) 

In  Europe  the  public  feeding  of  school  children,  including 
the  free  feeding  of  those  too  poor  to  pay,  has  increased  steadily 
from  its  ince])tion  fifty  years  ago.  A  very  informative  article 
in  the  Journal  of  Home  Economics,  April,  1910,  by  Louise 
Stevens  Bryant,  gives  an  account  of  the  work  in  England, 
France,  Italy,  and  Germany.  Details  are  unfortunately  not 
given,  except  in  connection  with  the  well-known  Bradford, 
England,  experiment. 

Briefly  reviewing  this  article: — 

Tlie  general  rule  h  to  sell  lunches  at  cost,  with  free  feeding  of 

poor  children  unable  to  \my.    The  homes  of  the  latter  are  investigated. 

Absolute  poverty  is  apparently  much  more  widespread  in  Europe 
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than  in  America,  particularly  in  England,  where  it  is  so  prevalent 
that  Uie  poorly  fed  child  conHtitutes  a  real  problem. 

In  England,  France,  and  Italy  the  midday  lunch  is  the  one  pro- 
vided, with  sometimes  extra  light  lunches  during  the  school  sessions. 
The  inclusion  of  these  latter,  by  the  way,  confuses  the  meaning  of  the 
statistics  in  some  instances.  In  Germany  the  school  meal  is  usually  a 
breakfast. 

England  alone  has  a  formal  law  concerning  school  meals.  This  is 
the  Meals  Act,  jmssed  in  1000,  during  the  excitemont  caused  by  the 
rejection  of  two-fifths  of  the  volunteers  for  tlie  Boer  War  because 
of  physical  unfitness,  and  by  the  reports  of  two  important  investigating 
commissions.  The  Act  is  permissive  and  entails  no  local  obligation. 
Just  l>efore  the  passage  of  the  Act  school  feeding  was  practised  to  some 
extent  in  146  cities  and  towns.  In  1000  alxiut  \^4  of  the  327  English 
school  districts  were  practising,  to  some  extent  at  least,  the  ])nbli(;  feed- 
ing of  school  children.  In  London  oOOO  persons  serve  on  the  Children's 
Committees,  and  the  London  County  Council  expended  $311,000  in  1009. 
Forty-seven  thousand  cliildren  applied  for  free  meals — over  7,000,000 
free  meals.  The  city  of  Bradford,  England,  has  attracted  mucli  atten- 
tion 1)3'  reason  of  its  plan  of  school  feeding.  Hero  both  breakfasts  and 
jM'uny  lunches  are  supplied.  An  erroneous  general  impression  should  be 
corrected  as  to  the  pro|)orti<m  of  school  children  and  also  the  proportion 
of  paying  children  who  eat  these  meals.  Tlie  school  population  of  Brad- 
ford is  47,000,  the  diners  average  700  daily,  and  of  these  only  200  pay. 
Some  of  these  pay  only  partially.  The  ])lan  was  inaugurated  to  relieve 
widespread  actual  distress  which  existed  in  England,  particularly  alK)ut 
the  year  1000,  and  which  has  found  no  parallel  in  America,  except  tem- 
porarily in  our  eastern  cities  during  the  financial  j)anie  of  1007. 

In  France  the  school  meal  is  in  use  thn.ughout  the  country, 
although  in  the  smaller  towns  and  villages  it  appears  to  be  a  bring-your- 
basket  picnic  participated  in  by  simple-minded  folk.  In  the  larger 
towns  school  restaurants  are  the  rule,  although  this  does  not  signify 
that  all  of  the  schools  are  so  equipped.  Paris  is  the  only  great  city  of 
the  world  which  makes  adequate  provision  for  the  proper  nourishment 
of  all  its  school  children,  and  it  has  done  so  since  1881.  In  the  year 
1909  the  municipal  expense  was  $210,000.  Meals  are  sold  or  given  as 
the  financial  condition  of  the  children  dictates.  Free  cases  are  inves- 
tigated. The  free  ticket  looks  so  much  like  the  purchased  ticket  that 
the  children  cannot  distinguish  them.  Children  may  bring  their  lunches 
from  home  and  eat  them  with  the  other  children.  In  1008  there  were 
353  restaurants,  supplying  38,531  children  in  588  schools,  an  average  of 
190  children  to  each  restaurant  and  60  to  each  school.  [Since  tlie  Paris 
population  in  1906  was  2,763,000,  giving  probably  a  school  population 
of  340,000,  the  proportion  of  the  children  who  took  the  school  lunches 
would  appear  to  be  1  in  10.  IIow  many  times  these  children  took  the 
lunch  I  do  not  know.  Some  figures  on  Italian  children  indicate  Uiat  an 
average  child  taking  the  school  lunch  does  so  about  one- third  of  the 
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year's  school  sessions.  Eight  million  meals  are  recorded,  but^  as  a  light 
lunch  is  sold  at  both  morning  and  afternoon  recesses  in  many  of  the 
schools,  it  is  evident  that  these  probably  comprised  at  least  two-thirds 
of  the  total  number  mentioned.  Two  million  noon  lunches  would  sig- 
nify 60  lunches  each  for  the  38,000  children  patronizing  them. — W.  S.  C] 

Germany  has  school  feeding  in  nearly  one-half  of  the  cities  of 
10,000  or  over.  Two-fifths  of  these  cities  depend  entirely  upon  charitable 
private  enterprise,  which  indicates,  of  course,  only  a  limited  field.  Six 
to  7  per  cent,  of  the  school  children  use  the  free  breakfast.  The  regu- 
larity of  tlieir  patronage  and  the  number  of  charity  cases  are  not  stated. 
As  to  the  price  of  the  breakfast,  Stuttgart  furnishes  a  roll  and  a  cup 
of  warm  milk  for  1.3  cents  (6  coupons  for  8  cents). 

Italy  has  50  towns  practising  school  feeding,  in  half  of  which  it  is 
municipal.  The  school  meals  are  very  popular.  In  Rome  50  per  cent, 
of  the  children  take  the  meals,  and  only  5  per  cent,  of  these  {ZV2  per 
cent,  of  all)  take  the  free  meals.  In  some  towns  75  per  cent,  of  the 
children  take  the  school  luncli.  [Statements  like  these  do  not  mean 
much  without  additional  data. — W\  S.  CI 

Switzerland,  in  1894,  reported  that  about  7  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
school  population  used  the  school  lunch.  Tlie  partakers  numbered  about 
35,000.  Eleven  thousand  schools  operated  the  lunch  system,  and  in 
these  schools  the  proportion  of  participating  children  was  about  25 
per  cent.  [Tliese  figures  appear  inaccurate,  since  the  population  of 
Switzerland  is  only  3,500,000.  If  Switzerland  has  44,000  schools,  they 
must  have  a  school  population  of  about  10  children  each. — W.  S.  CI 

The  United  States  has  clone  but  little  so  far  in  the  direc- 
tion of  school  feed  in  t;,  but  at  the  present  time  tliere  is  a  great 
expansion  along  tliis  line.  About  30  different  cities  and  towns 
have  some  movement  actually  under  way;  most  in  the  last  two 
years  (since  1909).  In  New  York  City  several  school  restau- 
rants, in  whicli,  also,  the  poor  children  are  supplied  free,  are 
under  the  supervision  of  Miss  I^Iabel  Kittredge.  In  Philadel- 
phia a  recess  penny  lunch  is  sold  in  7  schools  in  the  foreign 
quarter,  a  3-cent  noon  lunch  at  the  Agnew  School,  both  at  the 
Wood  School,  and  formerly  a  3-cent  lunch  (later  described)  at 
the  Burk  School.  These  are  under  the  supervision  of  Miss 
Alice  Boughton.  In  Boston  12  schools  have  provision  for  feed- 
ing the  children. 
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The  Three-cent  Meal  and  the  Penny  Lunch. 
(Food  Value,  Community  Expense,) 

(a)   The  Three-cent  Meal. 

The  3-cent  school  meal,  which  is  furnished  at  cost  after 
careful  buying  and  scientific  preparation,  offers  the  child  more 
than  a  third  daily  ration,  and  also  more  nourishment  for  tiie 
money  than  can  be  obtained  at  home.  It  may  be  abided  that 
the  children  are  educated  to  better  cooking  standards  and  to 
better  table  manners.  The  expense  of  handling  is  small,  pro- 
yided  a  sufficient  number  of  schools  adopt  the  system  to  make 
the  supervision  expense  fractional.  A  woman  employe<l  can 
prepare  the  food  during  the  morning  hours,  and  a  dozen  or 
twenty  of  the  older  girls  can  help  sene  it.  The  latter  are  com- 
pensated by  complimentary  meals. 

Miss  Boughton,  who  has  charge  of  two  3-cent  meal  experi- 
ments and  six  penny  lunches  in  Philadelphia,  gives  me  the  follow- 
ing menus,  which  can  be  supplied  at  a  cost  of  3  cents  each : — 

TmaEB-€K5T  Di:fKEUS — ^Ic^rs. 

Food  ralue.    Con- 

•erratire  esClinate 

exprcM€d  in  cmJortok 

L  CooM.  439 

Apple  Butt«r.  Sanflwieh. 

2  DtLie*.  1  Grrnham  Wafer. 

2.  Rice  Padding  with  Rai^ini*.  400 
Bread.                              1  Pretzel. 

4  Stemed  Prunes. 

3.  Bemn  Soup.  485 
Bmd.                               1  Milk  Luneh. 

2  Stewed  Pea^rhes. 

4.  Com  Cbomder.  400 
Bread.                  1  Graham  Wafer. 

1  Banana. 

5.  Baked  Bean*.  425 

Bread.  1  Pretzel. 

5  Stewed  Prunes. 

0.  Macaroni  with  Tomato  fwar^,  or  410 

Haearoni  with  Hamburg  Steak  and  Brown  Bread. 

3C1k  Luneh.  Gravy. 

Small  Orange. 
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In  Bradford,  Enf^land,  the  dietetic  plan  formulated  by  Dr. 
Crowloy  aims  to  insure  a  10-year-old  child  1900  calorics  each 
day  ill  fuel  value,  witli  a  basis  therein  of  68  grams  of  proteid. 
Tlic  school  breakfast  and  luncli  together  furnish  loOO  of  the 
1000  calories.  Tlie  breakfasts  cost  21^  cents  and  consist  of 
oatmeal,  milk,  bread  and  butter  or  molasses.  The  lunches 
[dinners]  cost  3  cents  each  and  are  of  17  different  kinds.  "Of 
the  17  dinners,  4  were  made  up  of  substantial  soups  and  boile<1 
or  bakcil  j:im  or  ginger  puddings  and  wholemeal  cakes.    There 


rig,  3S,— ScliiM)!  lunch— New  York  City.      (Courtesy 
of  Underwood  and  I'nderwood.) 

were  W  dinners  with  meat  and  vegetable  pie,  slew,  et  cetera.  One 
iliuner  was  es^pcciiilly  elaborate  with  fish  and  jxitato  pie,  green 
peas  and  lemon  sauce,  blanc  mange  and  jam.  Broad  was  served 
with  all  tlio  nieiils,  and  milk,  the  mo.=t  valuable  source  of  pro- 
teid for  children,  was  useil  in  nearly  all.  These  nicuus  . 
are  in  permanent  use  in  Bradford."  [The  prices  quoted  for 
these  breakfasts  and  dinners  are  not  possible  in  America. 
— W.  S.  C] 

In  the  year  1!)08-1P09,  the  total  cost  was  $22,000  for  an 
average  of  700  dinners  daily.  The  average  total  coat  of  a  meal 
was  ;t%  cents,  of  which  the  focHl  (wst  2'^  cenl£,  and  the  admin- 
istration I75  cents.  Three-fourths  of  the  meals  were  dinners 
and  one-fourth  went  breakfasts. 
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At  a  oo9t  of  $22,000  "10,000  meals  can  he  prepared.  This 
iDcluHes  the  installation  of  new  bakers'  ovens  in  which  the  city 
can  bake  ita  own  hnad.  These  are  heated  liv  steam  fnun  the 
fame  boiler  house  that  provides  heat  for  one  of  the  siliools  and 
warm  water  for  one  of  the  public  baths.  .  .  .  The  food  i? 
prepared  in  a  large  central  kitchen  and  ii  placed  in  large  heat- 
retaining  vessels  and  carried 'by  motor  ears  to  the  20  school 
dining  roome  in  the  different  diMriets.  The  kitchen  is  fitted 
with  the  most  modern  equipment.  .  ,  .  The  dining  halls 
are  bo  furnished  that  the  entire  effect  shall  be  educative.    They 


¥ig.  39. — Scliool  lunfli,  I'l 


are  painted  and  furnished  in  light  colors;  the  tables  are  covered 
with  white  tablecloths.  .  .  .  Tliey  |  the  halls  |  aecomiiiodate 
about  Vi'>  children  each.  Teachers  ]1  to  every  Pit)  ehilitren] 
vohinteer  to  supen'isc  the  meals."  |lt  is  my  impression  that 
they  are  paid  25  cents  each  daily. — W.  S.  C]  "The  waitresses 
are  the  ohler  school  girls."' 


(h)  The  Recens  Penny  Lunch. 
This  Buppliea  the  ohildren  with  really  nutritions  food  in  ap- 
preciable amount  at  very  small  cost.  It  also  diverts  their  pocket 
pennies  from  the  dealers  in  chi-ap  candies,  which  are  indijrestible. 
taste-perverting,  appetite-tlestroyinjr,  and  tooth-dicayin;:.  The 
only  administrative  e\pense  is  that  of  a  wfniiiin  omployi'  who 
gives  about  two  hours  to  the  prejiaration  of  the  lunch,  twenty 
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minutee  to  the  Bale  of  limcfies  at  recess,  and  tw^ty  miontea  to 
dish-washing.  Such  a  system  should  be  installed  in  every  Bchoo). 
Miss  BoughtoD  gives  a  concise  account  of  the  food  furnished  in 
C  Philadelphia  schools  at  recess  time  in  the  Psychological  Clinic 
for  January  15,  1909. 

To  meet  what  was  known  to  be  the  need  of  these  children 
for  wholesome  food,  prepared  and  served  within  the  means  of 
the  poorest,  the  Starr  Centre  Association  fifteen  years  ago 
started  the  penny  luncheon,  which  was  reorganized  on  its  present 


Fig.  40.— Ponuy  lunch,  Philadelphia. 

basis  two  years  ago.  The  unit  is  I  cent,  and  the  food  which  is 
served  to  the  children  at  their  regular  recess  costs  just  what  they 
give  for  it,  the  cost  of  equipment  and  nmning  expenses  being 
met  by  the  Starr  Centre, 

To  keep  up  the  children's  interest  the  menu  is  varied 
slightly  from  day  to  day.    The  articles  nerved  are: — 

One  cup  of  cocoa  (1  cup  equals  %  of  a  quart),  1  cent; 

One  cup  of  strawberry  tapioca,  1  cent; 

One  cup  of  rice  pudding,  1  cent; 

One  cup  of  bean  sonp,  1  cent ; 

One  cup  of  creamed  hominy,  1  cent; 

One-half  shredded  wheat  biscuit  with  stewed  fruit,  1  cent; 
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Three  prefaels,  1  cent; 

Four  graham  wafers,  1  cent; 

One  tea  bun,  1  cent; 

One  cofiFee  cake,  1  cent ; 

One  banana,  apple,  orange,  peach,  grapes,  pear,  etc.,  1  cent ; 

Five  large  boiled  Spanish  chestnuts,  1  cent ; 

Stewed  dried  and  fresh  fruits  in  season. 

The  food  value  of  all  the  recipes  has  been  calculated  for 
caloric  value  by  the  students  of  the  normal  domestic  science 
course  at  the  Drcxel  Institute.*  In  every  case,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  fruit,  the  heat  value  is  as  great  or  greater  than 
that  of  an  egg.  To  obtain  these  re$^lts  the  recipes  are  not  only 
carefully  worked  out,  but  also  from  week  to  week  their  prepara- 
tion is  superriaed  in  order  that  the  standard  may  be  maintained. 


Coco*  No.  1 


Cocoa  No.  2 


Rice  |ffl*Vlfiiy 


Bcon  sonp  witbovt 
meat 

Meet  leodwidies 
Milk 

PretseU.3 
Cteem  lunch  Macniu.  3 
Grabain  wafers.  4 
ApricoU  by  wetarht    SS.iSmnft. 
Peaches   *^      ^       SZ.ZSvnBS. 
Prunes     "      *'        45.25  snns. 
Shredded  wheat 
biactih.l 


iHGKEDIKirTS 

(3'4  e.  cocoa.  3  qts.    ) 
■>  milk.  H  c.  snsar.      ' 
,lqt.  water  .1 

1  c.  cocoa.  2K  qts. ) 
mOk.  1  c.  soffar, 
IH  Qts.  water         } 
c.  rioe.lqLmilk. ) 
_  c.  sugar,  water.  ; 
.salt  \ 

1 1  qt.  beans.  5^  ox.  ') 
<  salt  pork,  water. 
CioasoBlnKS  } 

flqt.  beans,  lalt.  ) 
A  pepper,  water.  po€-  ■ 
Cherfo.  celery  ) 


X 

a. 


at 


X 


M 
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> 

u 


X 

a. 


at     « *; 

u    u 


o 


a 

H 

n 

M 
30 

O 
•A 


106.12    133  41    338.24    2973    124    .2478    24 


99.29    123.47    326  2S    2»2    llf 


water.    -  37  96     36.57    237.15    1478    164 


24 


12 


'178.54    114  71    4»  32    VBO.    194    .13       18 


1  qt..  -  I  of  I  pt.  cop 


165  84      13.26    439  33    2\'n    141 
172.35      94. 14    497  66    31M    141 


3.35 
415 
3  54 

1  15 
245 

.6i 

3.69 


1.42 

5  18 

3  35 

.245 

.52 


26  64 
29  85 
26  14 
15  31 
32  65 
28.14 


49      27  42 


1.13 

182 

148 

68 

145 

116 

128 


.09       18 

ZU8    23 

01 
.01 
.01 
.01 


iThe  T&ltws  were  calcalated  from  th«*  snalyvr*  pven  in  T'.  S. 
Agriculturmi  Balletin,  No.  1287.  Amfriran  Food* — and  ar*-  a«  acmrat^ 
as  I  know  how  to  grt  them  without  artually  analyzing;  qtiantiti<*fl  of  our 
food.  They  scire  the  parpose  of  getting  at  the  comparative  value  of 
the  different  mrticlet. 
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Beneficial  Results  of  School  Feeding  on  the  Healih  of 

School  Children. 

Even  though  the  below-average  pliysieal  condition  of  the 
children  of  the  i)Oor  may  be  attributed  to  other  causes  than  poor 
food,  such  as  lack  of  fresh  air,  decayed  teeth,  adenoids,  et  cetera, 
it  is  Fciisible  to  agree  that  good  food  is  necessary  for  good  health 
and  should  be  provided  by  public  agency  if  it  cannot  be  obtained 
at  home. 

Two  methods  of  ascertaining  whether  or  not  school  feeding 
benefits  tlie  health  of  children  are  available.  The  absolute  one, 
of  course,  is  to  try  it.  The  other  is  to  investigate  the  children's 
homes  carefully  and  ascertain  whetlier  or  not  the  children  are 
given  good  food.  Th.e  latter  metliod  has  been  tried  by  sociolo- 
gists in  New  York  City  with  such  conflicting  reports  that  the 
latter  are  almost  valueless.  The  former  fortunately  has  been 
demonstrated  by  the  school  authorities  of  Bradford,  England. 
While  the  series  is  small,  and  the  children  so  poorly  fed  at 
home  that  the  experiment  offers  but  little  to  the  average  Ameri- 
can community  (the  report  states  that  "11  per  cent,  of  the  chil- 
dren were  poorly  nourished  .  .  .  they  had  seldom  tasted 
milk*  .  .  .  only  1  child,  a  Scotch  one,  had  ever  eaten  oat- 
meal .  .  .  these  children  were  quite  unused  to  normal 
food"),  it  is  the  only  completed  experiment  up  to  the  prc»sent 
time,  and  is  well  worth  noting. 

Briefly,  the  report  states  that  40  children  were  fed  from 
April  l?th  to  July  24th,  breakfast  and  dinner,  as  already 
des=cril)0(l,  containing  together  about  three-fourths  of  a  day's 
ration,  and  were  weighed  once  a  week.  Records  were  kept  of 
69  ''ccmtror'  children  also. 

Under  this  systematic  feeding  the  children  gained  over  a 
pound  and  a  half  on  the  others  during  the  first  month  and 
maintained  this  advantage  (with  a  few  ounces  e.xtra  gain)  until 
the  discontinuance  of  the  experiment  in  July.  Both  a  temporary 
and  the  final  discontinuance  of  the  school  feeding  rapidly 
brought  down  the  weight  of  the  school-fed  children  toward  the 
level  of  the  others.  This  all  appears  to  be  reasonable.  Since  the 
children  were  weighed  weekly,  we  can  dismiss  the  idea  of  estab- 
lishing a  fictitious  gain  in  weight  by  a  stufiBng  process  on  the 
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last  day.    It  eliould  be  remembered,  however,  tbat  tbe  Bradford 
meals  would  coet  probablj'  5  cents  eacli  in  Aniericii. 

The  following  interesting  chart  bIiowh  the  almost  2  pounds 
superior  weight  of  the  fed  children  at  the  end  of  the  experiment. 
Those  interested  in  the  subject  will  note  that  a  school  boy  gains 
about  5  pounds  per  rear  until  13  years,  and  then  10  pnunds 
per  year  until  1")  years  of  nge : — 


=.i 

r 

1                          L               J               s       - 

.  ir— --^^ 

'*"""/ H          --- 

— if-'  '     ,--- 

J       i   .--' 

^^?-'                       

Fift.  4t. — Dinfrrnm  nhowing  aviriigp  individual  inpri'asi-  in 
weight  of  diiidren  in  Hnniftird  Bclioiil-fi-i-iling  px|HTimont  liiirint' 
23  wet-ks.  Solid  line  aliows  nvprngi"  incn-nstrs  nnd  ilwrensi's  of 
rliildren  ri>reiving  nipalB.  PolU-d  liiii"  shows  uveriige  iiier«a»e  of 
oontrol  children  not  rcociving  moata. 

In  Philadelphia  the  Ix'anuc  of  Home  nnd  School  Associa- 
tions is  tr}'ing  a  pimilar  cxiKriment  to  llic  one  of  Rrndfnnl, 
Whether  it  will  furnish  nseful  information  is  unknown  in  its 
present  early  stage. 
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The  Advisability  of  the  Three-ceni  Lunch  and  the  Penny 
Recess  Lunch  in  American  Schools. 

Advisability  of  the  Recess  Penny  Lunch. — In  the  American 
city  school,  the  "candy  man'*  at  the  gate  and  the  candy  store 
next  door  bear  witness  to  the  number  of  loose  pennies  brought 
to  school  by  the  children.  For  this  reason  the  recess  penny 
hmch  is  sure  of  patronage,  providing  the  vendor  of  the  purple, 
green,  and  black  stuff  is  expelled  from  the  school  premises.  The 
penny  lunch  is  inexpensive,  since  the  janitor's  wife  or  some 
neighborhood  woman  will  gladly  sell  the  milk,  crackers,  et  cetera, 
for  a  small  wage. 

Miss  Boughton  has  given  me  the  statistics  on  the  degree  of 
success  attained  by  the  recess  penny  lunches  served  in  Philadel- 
phia in  5  schools : — 
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Agnew.  • 


Wood. 


Adams 
Annex. 


Wasblnff- 
ton. 


Durham. 


Social  Charactbristicb 
OP  Population. 


Petty  tradespeople.  Some 
are  from  the  Tenderloin.  AH 
are  poor,  but  of  the  improvi- 
dent type.  Plenty  of  loose 
pennies.  Children  accustomed 
to  cakes  and  coffee. 


About  the  poorest  native 
whites  in  Philadelphia.  Chil- 
dren will  eat  anything,  even 
crumbs.  No  money.  Home 
ignorance,  alcoholism  also. 


A  special  school  for  men- 
tally deficient  children.  Bet- 
ter class  than  the  Wood,  but 
worse  than  the  Agnew. 


Poor  Italians,  but  loose  pen- 
nies fairly  plentiful.  Have 
had  to  be  taught  to  like 
wholesome  American  food, 
particularly    cooked   food. 


Mostly  (four-flfths)  colored. 
Poor,  but  of  a  rather  good 
class. 


Age  or 
Children. 


Kindergarten 
grades. 


Kindergarten 
and  grades. 


Kindergarten 
and  grades. 


Proportion 

BUTINO. 


18/32,      or  56  per  cent. 
60/850,    or  17  per  cent. 


108/400,    or  27  per  cent. 


66/137,    or  40  per  cent. 


•^'SnSWi  *»/«»•    »'»>-'  »•»*■ 


Kindergarten 
and  grades. 


60OA000,  or  50  per  cent. 


Note.— Of  the  total  kindergartners.  90  per  cent,  of  those  preieM  pstronise  the 
penny  recess  lunch— a  number  el ightly  fewer  the  latter  part  of  the  week. 
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The  Advisability  of  a  Noon  Lunch, — ^The  establishment  of 
a  noon  lunch  means  a  radical  change  in  our  educational  and 
social  theories.  It  carries  the  influence  of  the  school  into  the 
home — ^whether  for  better  or  worse  is  disputed. 

On  the  one  hand,  it  is  urged  that  the  growing  child  should 
be  insured  good  food;  that  the  State  is  justified  in  spending 
money  which  will  make  healthy  citizens;  that  good  food,  good 
cooking,  and  good  table  manners  at  school  will  produce  cor- 
responding improvements  at  home ;  that  poor  nutrition  in  some 
degree  is  the  rule  among  the  children  of  the  slums,  even  when 
absolute  destitution  does  not  exist ;  and  that  it  is  justifiable  to 
consider  the  hungry  child  apart  from  his  family's  needs,  in 
order  to  give  him  quick  relief. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  stated  that  the  expense  of  general 
municipal  feeding  would  be  enormous;  that  nine-tenths  of  it  is 
unnecessary;  that  much  of  it  would  be  refused;  that  the  chief 
fault  is  bad  cooking  rather  than  lack  of  food;  that  the  school- 
fed  children  would  become  discontented  and  contemptuous  of 
their  home  surroundings,  and  that  a  poor  child  really  signifies 
an  entire  poor  family  who  should  be  helped  privately  by  the 
Organized  Charities.  (The  Organized  Charities  in  most  of  our 
great  cities,  including  New  York,  state  their  ability  to  care  for 
all  worthy  cases.) 

Let  us  consider  the  merits  of  the  four  principal  systems  of 
school  feeding  which  have  been  advocated: — 

1.  General  free  feeding  is  so  socialistic  that  the  plan  may 
at  once  be  put  aside  for  this  reason  alone.  The  American 
public  school  contains  many  children  of  the  well-to-do,  and 
therefore  all  social  classes  are  represented.  The  expense  in  the 
city  of  New  York  would,  for  900,000  school  children  for  5J00 
days  at  4  cents  daily,  equal  $7,000,000.  Probably  the  enterprise 
under  public  auspices  would  cost  more  than  this  amount. 

2.  Neighborhood  restaurants  for  the  free  feeding  of  poor 
children  would  not  be  patronized  because  of  the  self-respect 
of  parents.  Like  the  soup  houses  of  panic  times,  they  are 
an  evidence  of  widespread  destitution  seldom  seen  anywhere  in 
America. 

3.  School  restaurants  selling  meals  at  cost,  but  with  no 
provision  for  charity,  are  worthy  private  benefactions,  but  they 
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miss  the  very  poorest  children  (the  most  important  class),  and 
get  but  .mediocre  support  from  those  able  to  pay.  Under  private 
auspices  tliey  are  maintained  at  small  administrative  expense, 
and  in  needy  neighi)()rhood8  only,  because  the  willingness  of  the 
salaried  officer  to  help  the  whole  world  is  restrained  by  the 
limitation  of  the  benefactor's  purse. 

Apropos  of  the  number  of  children  who  are  willing  to  buy 
the  school  luncli,  the  article  by  Louise  Stevens  Bryant,  already 
mentioned,  states  tliat  the  proportion  is  small  in  European  coun- 
tries, with  the  exception  of  Italy  and  rural  France.  In  the  case 
of  tlie  latter  countries  no  actual  supporting  figures  are  given. 
In  Bradford,  England,  less  than  200,  out  of  a  school  population 
of  47,000,  buy  the  food.  The  other  500  diners  are  on  the  free 
list. 

In  Philadelphia  the  noon  lunch  to  be  paid  for  at  cost  has 
been  tried  in  three  ])ublic  schools,  in  one  of  which  it  has  already 
died  owing  to  lack  of  support.  This  case,  however,  is  somewhat 
exceptional,  since  the  children,  who  were  Russian  Jews,  declined 
to  eat  from  religious  reasons  as  well  as  poverty  (the  religious 
reasons  were  unfounded,  as  every  attempt  was  made  to  advertise 
that  what  little  meat  would  be  used  would  be  kosher).  It  was 
noted,  however,  that  the  patrons  were  the  wealthier  ones.  The 
other  two  schools  are  in  poor  American  neighborhoods,  and  here 
the  experiment  has  been  tried  only  for  two  months.  The  writer 
knows  that  Miss  Boughton,  who  is  conducting  the  experiment, 
feels  that  the  worst-nourished  cases  are  not  receiving  the  food, 
and  is  hoping  for  their  pecuniary  assistance  from  some  philan- 
thropic person. 

The  report  on  restaurant  patronage  (3-cent  meals  at  noon) 
is  as  follows: — 


School.. 

▲gnew. 
Wood. 

Social  Character  op 
populjition. 

Age  of 

Children. 

Proportion 
Buying. 

See   penny   lunch. 

Primary  grades. 

66/350,  or  18  per  cenL 

See   penny    lunch. 

Primary  grades. 

30/340,  or    9  per  cent 

Burk. 

Russian-Jewish.     Poor,   but 
not  so  poor  as  in  two  other 
schools    nearby.      Abandoned 
because  of  poor  patronage. 

Primary  grades. 

40/700,  or   6  per  cent 
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In  Xew  York  Cilv  tlic  Public  Education  Association, 
through  its  Scliool  Lunch  Comniittee,  of  wliicli  Miss  ]ilabel 
Kittredge  is  chairman,  maintains  3-ccnt  lunches  in  sev- 
eral schools.  Meals  are  sold,  not  given  away,  although  poor 
children  may  be  fed  at  the  expense  of  some  phiIantliroj)ic  per- 
son or  society.  A  penny  table  is  also  maintained,  but  a  child 
may  not  buy  cocoa,  or  fruit,  or  a  sandwich  from  it  unless  he 
has  first  purcha-^ed  the  3-ccnt  lunch.  In  this  way  the  Asso- 
ciation has  endeavored  to  popidarize  tlie  more  substantial,  prin- 
cipal meal.  They  feel  that  this  method  has  been  (juite  successful. 
The  undertaking  is  financed  by  the  Association,  j)rivate  contribu- 
tions making  up  the  annual  deficit.  Tlie  active  interest  of  the 
school  principals  and  tactful  catering  to  national  and  racial 
reli.-hes  are  stated  to  be  important  factors  in  the  work.  As  to 
the  popularity  of  tlie  venture: — 

**Jn  School  21  the  proportion  is  about  10  per  cent,  who  take 
the  luncheon.  In  School  107  the  proportion  is  2^)  pjr  cent,  of 
the  school  population.  In  School  .51  and  in  School  33  wc  are, 
at  present,  feeding  only  the  special  anemic  children.  The  ex- 
pense of  this  special  work  is  carried  by  the  Tuberculosis  Com- 
mittee of  the  Charitv  Organization  Societv.*' 

4.  The  school  restaurant  which  includes  free  provision  for 
the  very  poor  is  evidently  the  only  practical  system  of  reacliing 
the  children,  since  we  have  seen  that  the  majority  of  the  diners, 
and  the  hungriest  ones,  are  the  charity  cases.  This  aim  limits 
the  scope  of  the  work  to  the  poor  neighborhoods,  and  makes  the 
number  of  charitv  cases  at  hand  the  criterion  of  the  restaurant's 
reason  for  existence. 

If  one  goes  out  hunting  for  the  number  of  poorly  nourished 
eases  in  a  slum  public  sch(X)l,  he  will  find,  according  to  several 
writers,  about  11  per  cent,  of  the  cliildren  to  be  in  this  condition. 
Suppose  he  reduces  this  to  5  per  cent,  by  taking  only  the 
worst  cases.  He  will  find  that  a  professional  social  invt»stiga- 
tion  will  produce  a  report  in  which  only  a  small  proportion  of 
these  are  .marked  as  cases  of  family  destitution.  ^ly  mind  goe.s 
back  to  an  investigation  of  the  poorly  nourished  children  in  the 
Adams  Annex  School  (see  preceding  table  in  connection  with 
penny  lunches)  who  were  also  destitute;  the  writer  found  2"^ 
cases  of  verj'  poor  nutrition,  but  ^liss  Cutler,  the  school  nurse, 
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reported  tliat  all  but  5  (possibly  3)  could  afford  to  pay  for  a 
3-eent  noon  meal.  Similarly,  in  the  year  1908,  when  the  New 
York  school  teachers,  by  invitsition,  sent  in  a  list  of  ill-nourished 
children,  the  Organized  Charities  promptly  reported  that  the 
majority  of  these  were  being  helped  already. 

However,  if  it  is  proposed  to  help  the  children  of  the  poor 
by  furnishing  good  food  free  if  necessary,  there  should  be  no 
quibbling  and  hairsplitting  on  the  financial  account.  The  first 
aim  should  be  to  help  the  })oorly  nourished  child.  The  second 
should  be  to  ascertain  if  poverty  exists. 

Unfortunately,  we  are  not  able  to  present  figures  on  free 
feeding  of  school  children  in  America,  l^robably  in  the  near 
future  several  rej)orts  will  be  forthcoming. 

The  following  references  will  be  interesting  to  those  investi- 
gating the  subject  of  school  feeding: — 

"The  Fre<»  Fcediiij^  of  School  Cliildron,"  I-aincet  Reports,  2d  ed. 
Lancet  ofTice,  433  Strand,  London,  W.  C.     Price,  3d. 

Three  Reports  of  the  Bradford  Education  Committee:  "Return 
as  to  the  Pecuniary  Circumstances  of  060  Families  whoso  Children  have 
been  Provided  with  Meals,'*  1908;  "Bradford  Kducation  Committee's 
Report  for  1909";  "Recipes  used,  etc.,  by  Marian  E.  Cuff,"  1908.  The 
Bradford  Educatiim  Committee  Ollicc,  Manor  Row,  Bradford,  Eng. 

"After  Bread,  Education,"  Fabian  Tract  120.  The  Fabian  Society, 
London.     Price,   lod. 

All  the  alx)ve  can  be  obtained  from  Wyman  &  Sons,  Fetter  Lane, 
London,  E.  C,  Eng. 

"Die  Emalirungsverlialtnisse  der  Volkschul  Kinder,"  by  Dr.  Kaup. 
Carl  Hymann's  Sons,  Berlin,  p.  170. 

"Food  A'alues:  Practical  Methods  in  Diet  Calculations,"  Bulletin 
of  the  American  School  of  Home  Economics,  March,  1909;  series  i. 
No.  L3;    600  W.  Sixty-ninth  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

"The  Penny  Recrss  Lunch  in  the  I'hiladelphia  Schools,"  by  Alice 
M.  Bough  ton,  Psychological  Clinic,  .Fanuary  15,  1909. 

"School  Feeding  in  Europe,"  by  I^uis<»  Stevens  Bryant>  Journal  of 
Home  Economics,  April,  1910.  Roland  Park  Branch,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Price,  40  cents. 

The  last  writer  is  now  j)reparing  an  extensiTe  work  on 
the  subject,  to  be  publislied  by  the  Kussell  Sage  Foundation. 
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The  Open-air  School. 

Many  inventions  and  discoveries  are  made  almost  simul- 
taneously by  several  men,  being  the  resultant  of  forces  working 
simultaneously  in  the  minds  of  many.  Others  are  really  com- 
binations rather  than  creations.  The  open-air  school  is  an 
example  of  botli.  With  the  increasing  attention  given  to  health 
matters  by  educators  and  sociologists,  the  medical  inspection  of 
children,  the  construction  of  numerous  open-air  sanatoria  for 
consumptives,  and  tlie  adoption  of  the  modern  doctrine  that 
every  child  shall  have  an  education,  the  fresh-air  sanatorium 
school  is  a  natural  evolution,  it  marks  an  important  milestone 
ou  the  road  to  hygienic  school  conditions,  however,  for  these 
schools  are  doing  more  to  get  the  regular  school  windows  open 
than  years  of  advice  and  admonition ;  and  through  these  open- 
air  schools,  sickly  children,  heretofore  neglected,  have  been 
brought  to  health. 

At  the  time  of  this  writing,  tlie  fresh-air  school  being  very 
recently,  but  extensively  described  in  our  popular  magazines,  the 
j)ublic  is  fast  being  converted  to  the  belief  in  fresh  air,  but  there 
is  a  confused  idea  that  this  fresh  air  can  he  obtained  onlv  bv 

«  • 

action  of  the  school  board,  the  employment  of  an  architect  and 
a  contractor,  extra  teachers,  a  nurse,  a  cook,  a  grocer,  and  a 
milkman. 

Let  us  realize  that  the  "open-air  school"  and  fresh  air  in 
the  ordinary  school  room  are  two  different  things,  although  both 
are  expressions  of  one  basic  idea. 

The  fresh-air  school  is  really  a  sanatorium.  It  provides 
not  only  free  air,  but  also  nourishing  food,  enforced  rest,  warm 
clothing,  individual  teaching,  sympathetic  care,  and  medical 
attention  which  corrects  eve-fjtrain,  adenoids,  decaved  teeth,  and 
anemia.  Naturally  the  health  benefits  of  the  open-air  S(;hools 
are  due  to  other  causes  as  well  as  the  fresh  air. 

There  is  but  one  reason  against  the  ver}'  extensive  adoption 
of  the  open-air  school — its  expense.  The  cost  ])or  capita  (ai)oiit 
$140  per  annum)  is  four  or  five  times  that  of  the  per  capita 
cost  in  the  regular  school.  The  Survey  (March,  1011)  states 
that  Boston  has  closed  its  open-air  sdiool  because  of  lack  of 
funds.     Even  though  the  money  cost  may  act  at  times  as  a 
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deterrent  influence,  ttio  discusifiinn  alone  of  tlie  subject  must 
bring  out  the  fact  tliat  the  fresli-air  constituent  enn  be  obtained 
for  nothing,  and  that  frei<h  air  does  not  barm  children,  but  docs 
thcni  good. 

The  first  ojien-air  whool  (note  that  thefie  po-called  Fchoois 
are  really  single  clfisscp)  wiin  oistalilishcd  in  ■Cliarlottenbnrg,  a 
subui'l)  of  Berlin,  in  1001.  Tlien  the  movement  spifad  to  other 
German  cities,  to  I/)nilrtii   (191)7),  and  to  Providence,  Bhode 


[■"ig.  It!. —  Frcsli-flir  >elM>ol,  Nciv  York  City,  DiHiiwd  ferry- 
(mat.  Soullilli'lcl.  (From  jihoUigrapli  by  Itrown  Bros.  C-ourtesy 
of  Brilevup  nn.l  Allinl  l!os[,itiils,  Xi-w  York  City.| 

Island  (lOOS),  Since  then,  in  America,  open-air  schools  have 
been  estahlinhed  in  lloHton,  Xcw  York  (.5),  Clhieago,  Hartrord, 
IJocbosler,  Montebiir.  Onmge,  Wanbington  (2),  Albany,  Mil- 
waukee, and  Buffalo. 

The  nietbotls  of  cfmstnietion  have  varied  greatly,  although 
Fo  far  there  has  been  a  utilization  of  old  buildingn,  roofs,  and 
fents  rather  than  the  eonstnietion  of  specially  designed  bnild- 
ings,  Tn  Proviilenee  the  side  of  an  abandoned  school  house 
was  torn  out  to  make  a  fresh-air  class  room.  Boston  adapted  a 
deserted   refectorv  building  facing  a  park,   putting  the  claus 
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f.Toom  on  the  roof,  and  allering  the  interior  for  kitchen,  t-lothcs 
rroora,  et  cetera.  Boston,  be  it  noted,  has  taken  the  first  Btqi 
I  toward  Letter  ventilation  generally,  by  providing  1  open-air  room 
l^ia  each  whool  house.  New  York  City  has  3  condemned  ferry- 
I  boats  inootwl  permanently  to  wharves,  for  Uie  accommodalion 
iof  actively  tnbcrculona  children;  a  roof  school  at  the  Vanderhilt 
Clinic  for  the  same  ela^s  of  eases,  and  n  rcmndcled  class  room, 


t)ie  c«rc  o(  poorly  nourished  children.  Moiitcluir  uees  a  tent. 
Chicago  has  A  wliools,  2  of  which  are  classes  eonducled  in  tents 
by  the  TiibrreuluHH  Inslitntc,  1  ii  an  open-windowed,  unhcjitetl 
school  room,  and  1  is  the  Elizabelh  lleCovmiek  Open-air  School, 
an  asbpstos  hoard  tent  on  the  roof  of  a  well-known  day  nursery 
(practically  the  same  benefaction),  which  provides  ail  house 
aeconimoda  t  i  ons . 

In  a  booklet  deserihing  the  succcssfiil  work  of  the  EliKabelh 
McCnrniick  Opumir  School,  imhli^hed  by  (ho  United  C'hiirities 
of  Chieago,  Sir.  Sherman  Kingsley  writes : — 
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"The  day  nui>try  on  tlic  nx)f  of  which  the  school  was  held  pre- 
sented pocnliar  udvaniiigi's  as  a  hiboratory  for  carrying  on  such  an 
experiment.  Tlie  equipment  of  the  buihiing,  which  included  shower- 
bath  and  disi>enHary  on  the  iirst  lloor,  dining  nK)ni  and  kitchen  on  the 
third  lloor,  store  room  and  tent  on  the  roof,  toilet  rooms  on  the  first 
lioor  and  roof,  and  eh'vator  service,  was  given  freely  to  the  use  of  the 
school  children. 

**Tlie  roof,  illustrated  on  the  following  page,  is  completely  inclosed 
by  a  high  framework  covered  by  wire  netting.  Agjiinst  this  netting 
young  evergrei»n  trees  replaeiHl  during  the  winter  the  vines  which  cov- 
er tl  the  nivshes  in  the  sinnmer  months.  The  tre<»s  not  only  served  the 
extremely  j)raetieal  purjwse  of  a  good  windbreak,  but  lent  a  perpetual 
air  of  Christmas  festivity  to  the  plae(%  which  was  reflected  in  the  joyous 
faces  and  merry  spirits  of  the  children.  WHien  Christmas  Day  really 
came,  the  little  trws  were  literally  used  for  the  puriXMC  for  which 
Nature  had  so  evidentlv  created  them,  and  stood  about  the  roof  bedecked 
with  the  simple  gifts  which  the  children  had  made  for  themselves  and 
for  the  teacher,  and  covered  with  the  glittering  crystals  of  the  snow. 
Germany  took  her  sick  children  to  the  pine  forests  to  school;  Boston 
put  her  little  patients  into  class  rooms  on  the  roof;  it  remained  for 
Chicago  to  bring  the  trees  to  the  children  and  give  lier  pupils  a  forest 
school  on  a  city  roof. 

"CompleU>ly  encircling  the  tent  which  stood  among  the  trees  were 
windows  which  swung  out,  cano])y  fashion,  making  an  open  cone  clear 
around  the  tent.  Hiesi'  windows  could  be  drop])ed  on  tlie  side  from 
which  a  storm  might  come. 

"Tlie  teacher,  the  supervisor  of  the  school  work,  as  well  as  the 
desks,  blackboards,  and  all  equipment,  were  provided  by  the  Board  of 
Education.  No  heat  whatever  was  furnished  in  the  tent,  but  heated 
eoapstones  were  ])Iaced  at  the  feet  in  extremely  cold  weather.  Xo  one 
seemed  to  have  difficulty  at  any  time  in  handling  pen  or  pencil,  although 
the  thermomel(»r  often  went  below  zero. 

"Outside  of  the  inclosed  tent  was  a  large  shelter  tent,  which  con- 
sisted simply  of  a  canvas  top,  without  sich's,  to  protect  from  rain  or 
extreme  heat.  Here  the  children  took  their  daily  naps,  tied  up  snugly 
in  their  warm  sleeping-bags  and  stretche<l  out  full  length  on  canvas  cots. 
The  young<?r  children  and  tliosc^  who  were  least  well  often  spent  the 
entire  afternoon  in  rest,  and  no  one  was  urged  to  come  into  the  tent  to 
school  if  the  teacher  was  convinced  that  the  sleep  would  do  him  more 
good.  Though  the  physical  development  was  thus  apparently  put  ahead 
of  the  mental  gi'owth,  a  glance  at  the  record  of  advancement  made  by 
the  pupils  allows  clearly  that  the  mind  was  very  far  from  snflTering  by 
such  treatment. 

"At  the  other  end  of  the  shelter  tent  stood  a  long  table,  on  which 
the  hot  lunch  was  served  at  nine  and  three-thirty.  A  small  store  room 
on  the  roof  gave  space  for  the  dish  cupboard  and  gas  stove,  where  the 
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I  ]unclip3  r?ouid  pssily  be  jm'iiarnl  l)y  llics 
I  StoTu  room  were  lockers  (or  wraps  aiiil  n 
"Store  riMim,  tolUt,  and  asbcatoa  i 
I  the  shelter  tent  was  the  only  addition  t 


■iiuk.     On  tlio  otiipr  BJik  of  llie 

ipplies. 

rat  werp  alrpudy  on  llie  roofi 

•  bv  mudn  for  liic  sdiuol.     The 


I,  Elizabeth  Mi'<*oriDick  Hlpmorinl  Fund,  which  provided  for  lli«  expenses 
I  «f  eondueling  the  scliool,  also  financed   the   Infant  Welfare   Work,   for 

which  these  buildjngfi  on  the  roof  had  bei^i  prcviou»ily  ercctnl. 

-Willi  this  i-r]iii[.iiiHiil    Ihi-  sfbool  hii»  I'nrri.d  on  from  OcIoIht  to 

Juiir.     Ill  -iiirii-  imjilN  ,111.1  Ir.ni;her  wont  for  one  nionlh  to  Camp  Algon- 
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C.    Kingaley.      Copj-right 


ragn.) 


quin,  the  luminer  camp  maintoinni  by  the  United  Charitiea,  where  the 
women  ami  children  of  the  poorer  districts  of  the  city  are  given  two- 
wefk  oiilingx.  Tlie  beautiful  grounds  on  the  bank  of  the  Fox  River,  the 
roomy  oottagcH,  the  immnrulutc  elennlines^  of  dormitory  and  dining  hall, 
the  Joys  of  canipfire,  bnsohall,  swimming-pool,  oaks,  and  brook  Impressfld 
more  deeply  upon  the  minds  of  the  children  the  high  standards  of  pi;r- 
Miiial  coniluct  and  pleasant  home  life  which  It  had  been  one  special  aim 
of  t)ir  roof  ecliool  to  ini'ulcat4>.  Tlie  changes  also  afforded  op]>ortnnity 
to  regulntp  absolutely  all  the  conditions  alTecting  the  pupils  in  a  ivuy 
quitt  imposaihil'  in  the  city,  where  they  must  return  at  night  to  homes 
which,  in  spite  of  the  most  conscientious  efforts  of  the  visiting  nurses, 
BomeUmos  undid,  In  Urgr  measure,  the  good  received  during  the  day." 
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miss  the  very  poorest  children  (the  most  important  class),  and 
get  but  .mediocre  support  from  those  able  to  pay.  Under  private 
auspices  thoy  are  maintained  at  small  administrative  expense, 
and  in  needy  neighborhoods  only,  because  the  willingness  of  the 
salaried  officer  to  help  the  whole  world  is  restrained  by  the 
limitation  of  the  benefactor's  purse. 

Apropos  of  the  number  of  children  who  are  willing  to  buy 
the  school  lunch,  tlie  article  by  I^ouise  Stevens  Bryant,  already 
mentioned,  states  tliat  tlie  proportion  is  small  in  p]uropean  coun- 
tries, with  the  exco])tion  of  Italy  and  rural  France.  In  the  case 
of  the  latter  countries  no  actual  supporting  figures  are  given. 
In  Bradford,  England,  less  than  200,  out  of  a  school  population 
of  47,000,  buy  the  food.  The  other  500  diners  are  on  the  free 
list. 

In  Philadelphia  the  noon  lunch  to  be  paid  for  at  cost  has 
been  tried  in  three  public  schools,  in  one  of  which  it  has  already 
died  owing  to  lack  of  support.  This  case,  however,  is  somewhat 
exceptional,  since  the  children,  who  were  Russian  Jews,  declined 
to  cat  from  religious  reasons  as  well  as  poverty  (the  religious 
reasons  were  unfounded,  as  every  attempt  was  made  to  advertise 
that  what  little  meat  would  be  used  would  be  kosher).  It  was 
noted,  however,  that  the  patrons  were  the  wealthier  ones.  The 
other  two  schools  are  in  poor  American  neighborhoods,  and  here 
the  experiment  has  been  tried  only  for  two  months.  The  writer 
knows  that  Miss  Boughton,  who  is  conducting  the  experiment, 
feels  that  the  worst-nourished  cases  are  not  receiving  the  food, 
and  is  hoping  for  their  pecuniary  assistance  from  some  philan- 
thropic person. 

The  report  on  restaurant  patronage  (3-cent  meals  at  noon) 
is  as  follows : — 


School. 


Social  Character  of 
populjition. 


Agnew. 


See   penny   lunch. 


Wood,     j        See   penny   lunch. 


Burk. 


Russian-Jewish.  Poor,  but 
not  so  poor  as  in  two  other 
schools  nearby.  Abandoned 
because  of  poor  patronage. 


AOB  OP 

Children. 


Primary  grades. 


Proportion 
Buying. 


96/350,  or  18  per  cent 


Primary  grades.  30/340,  or   9  per  cent 


Primary  grades. 


40/700,  or   6  per  cent 
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In  New  York  City  the  Public  Education  Association, 
through  its  School  Lunch  Committee,  of  wliich  Miss  ^label 
Kitlredgc  is  chairman,  maintains  3-cent  lunches  in  sev- 
eral schools.  Meals  arc  sold,  not  given  away,  although  poor 
children  may  be  fed  at  the  expense  of  some  philanthropic  per- 
son or  society.  A  penny  table  is  also  maintained,  but  a  child 
may  not  buy  cocoa,  or  fruit,  or  a  sandwich  from  it  unless  he 
has  first  purchased  the  3-ccnt  lunch.  In  this  way  the  Asso- 
ciation has  endeavored  to  popularize  the  more  substantial,  prin- 
cij)al  meal.  They  feel  that  this  method  has  been  (juite  successful. 
Tile  undertaking  is  financed  by  the  Association,  private  contribu- 
tions making  up  the  annual  deficit.  The  active  interest  of  the 
school  principals  and  tactful  catering  to  national  and  racial 
relishes  are  stated  to  be  im])ortant  factors  in  the  work.  As  to 
the  popularity  of  the  venture : — 

*'in  School  21  the  proj)ortion  is  al^out  10  per  cent,  who  take 
the  luncheon.  In  School  107  the  proportion  is  25  per  cent,  of 
the  school  jmpulation.  In  School  51  and  in  School  33  wc  are, 
at  j)resent,  feeding  only  the  sjK'cial  anemic  children.  The  ex- 
pense of  this  special  work  is  carried  by  the  Tuberculosis  Com- 
mittee of  the  Charity  Organization  Society.'' 

4.  The  school  restaurant  which  includes  free  provision  for 
the  very  poor  is  evidently  the  only  i)ractical  system  of  reaching 
the  children,  since  we  have  seen  that  the  majority  of  the  diners, 
and  the  hungriest  ones,  are  the  charity  cases.  This  also  limits 
the  scope  of  the  work  to  the  poor  neighborhoods,  and  makes  the 
number  of  charity  cases  at  hand  the  criterion  of  the  restaurant's 
reason  for  existence. 

If  one  goes  out  lumting  for  the  number  of  poorly  nourished 
cai^es  in  a  slum  public  school,  he  will  find,  according  to  several 
writers,  about  11  per  cent,  of  the  children  to  be  in  this  condition. 
Suppose  he  reduces  this  to  5  per  cent,  by  taking  only  the 
worst  cases.  He  will  find  that  a  professional  social  investiga- 
tion will  produce  a  report  in  which  only  a  small  proportion  of 
these  are  .marked  as  cases  of  family  destitution.  ]My  mind  goes 
back  to  an  investigation  of  the  poorly  ncmrishod  children  in  the 
Adams  Annex  School  (see  preceding  table  in  connection  with 
penny  lunches)  who  were  also  destitute;  the  writer  found  22 
cases  of  very  poor  nutrition,  but  Miss  Cutler,  the  school  nurse, 
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reported  that  all  but  5  (possibly  3)  could  afford  to  pay  for  a 
3-cent  noon  meal.  Similarly,  in  the  year  1908,  when  the  !New 
York  school  teachers,  by  invitation,  sent  in  a  list  of  ill-nourished 
children,  the  Organized  Charities  promptly  reported  that  the 
majority  of  these  were  being  helj)cd  already. 

However,  if  it  is  proposed  to  help  the  children  of  the  poor 
by  furnishing  good  food  free  if  necfessary,  there  should  be  no 
quibbling  and  hairsplitting  on  the  financial  account.  The  first 
aim  should  be  to  help  the  poorly  nourished  child.  The  second 
should  be  to  ascertain  if  j)ovcrty  exists. 

Unfortunately,  we  are  not  able  to  present  figures  on  fi-ee 
feeding  of  school  children  in  America.  Probably  in  the  near 
future  several  reports  will  be  forthcoming. 

The  following  references  will  be  interesting  to  those  investi- 
gating the  subject  of  school  feeding : — 

**The  Frc<;  Feeding  of  S<*liool  ChildnMi,"  Lancet  lleports,  2d  chI. 
Lancet  office,  433  Slnmd,  I^ndon,  W.  C.     Price,  3d. 

Three  Reports  of  the  Bradford  Education  Committee:  "Return 
as  to  the  Pecuniarv  Circumstances  of  06C  Families  whose  Children  have 
b€»en  Provided  with  ^leals,"  1908;  "Bradfonl  Education  Committee's 
Report  for  1909";  "Recipes  used,  etc.,  by  Marian  E.  CuflT,"  1908.  The 
Bradford  Education  Committee  Office.  Manor  Row,  Bradford,  Eng. 

**Aft€r  Bread,  Education,*'  Fabian  Tract  120.  The  Fabian  Society, 
London.     Price,   lod. 

All  the  above  can  be  obtained  from  Wyman  &  Sons,  Fetter  Lane^ 
London,  E.  C,  Eng. 

**Die  Emahrungsvcrhaltnisse  dcr  Volkschul  Kinder,"  by  Dr.  Kaup. 
Carl  Hymann's  Sons,  Berlin,  p.  170. 

"Food  Values:  Practical  Methods  in  Diet  Calculations,"  Bulletin 
of  the  American  School  of  Home  Economics,  March,  1909;  scries  i, 
No.  13;    600  W.  Sixty-ninth  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

**The  Penny  Recess  Lunch  in  the  Philadelphia  Schools,"  by  Alice 
M.  Boughton,  Psycholojjflcal  Clinic,  January  15,  1909. 

*'School  Feeding  in  Europe,"  by  Louise  Stevens  Bryant,  Journal  of 
Home  Economics,  April,  1910.  Roland  Park  Branch,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Price,  40  cents. 

The  last  writer  is  now  preparing  an  extensive  work  on 
the  subject,  to  be  published  by  the  Eussell  Sage  Foundation. 
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The  Open-air  School. 

Many  inventions  and  diseovcrios  are  made  almost  simul- 
taneously by  several  men,  being  tbe  resultant  of  forces  working 
simultaneously  in  tlie  minds  of  many.  Otliers  are  really  com- 
binations rather  than  creations.  The  open-air  school  is  an 
examj>le  of  both.  With  the  increasing  attention  given  to  health 
matters  by  educators  and  sociologists,  the  medical  inspection  of 
children,  the  constructicm  of  numerous  o])eu-air  sanatoria  for 
consumptives,  and  the  adoption  of  the  modern  doctrine  that 
ever}'  child  shall  have  an  education,  the  fresh-air  sanatorium 
school  is  a  natural  evolution,  it  marks  an  important  milestone 
on  the  road  to  hygienic  school  conditions,  however,  for  these 
schools  are  doing  more  to  iivt  the  regular  school  windows  open 
than  years  of  advice  and  admonition :  and  through  these  open- 
air  schools,  sickly  children,  heretofore  neglected,  have  been 
brought  to  health. 

At  the  time  of  this  writing,  the  fresh-air  school  being  very 
recently,  but  extensively  described  in  our  popular  magazines,  trhc 
public  is  fast  being  converted  to  the  belief  in  fresh  air,  but  there 
is  a  confused  idea  that  this  fresh  air  can  be  obtained  onlv  bv 
action  of  the  school  board,  the  employment  of  an  architect  and 
a  contractor,  extra  teachers,  a  nurse,  a  cook,  a  grocer,  and  a 
milkman. 

I^et  us  realize  that  the  "open-air  school"  and  fre^ih  air  in 
the  ordinary  school  room  are  two  different  things,  although  both 
are  expressions  of  one  basic  idea. 

The  fresh-air  school  is  really  a  sanatorium.  It  provides 
not  only  free  air,  but  also  nourishing  food,  enforced  rest,  warm 
clothing,  individual  teaching,  sympathetic  care,  and  medical 
attention  which  corrects  eye-strain,  adenoids,  decayed  teeth,  and 
anemia.  Naturally  the  health  benefits  of  the  open-air  schools 
are  due  to  other  causes  as  well  as  the  fresh  air. 

There  is  but  one  reason  against  the  veiy  extensive  adoption 
of  the  open-air  school — its  expense.  The  cost  ])er  cajjita  (about 
$140  per  annum)  is  four  or  five  times  that  of  the  per  capita 
cost  in  the  regular  school.  The  Survei/  (March,  1911)  states 
that  Bost(m  has  closed  its  open-air  school  Ixnauso  of  lack  of 
funds.     Even  though  the  money  cost  may  act  at  times  as  a 
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deterrent  influence,  the  discuss  inn  alone  of  tlie  subject  must 
bring  out  the  fact  tliat  the  frcsli-air  conpUtuont  can  be  obbiiued 
for  notliing,  aud  tliat  fresli  air  does  not  harni  children,  but  does 
tiiem  good. 

The  first  open-air  school  (note  tliat  these  Fo-called  fchools 
arc  roallv  sinj^lo  elasses:)  wa«  cstalilisbed  in  'Clmrlottcnbur^r,  a 
puliurli  iif  Ih'rlin,  in  l!Ki-f.  Then  tlie  movement  spread  to  otiier 
Clennan  cities,  io  liondon   (IflO*),  and  U>  Providence,  Ithodo 


,11.1 


•iil^~  .^r;  ^Hj!*.: 


«3^:a 


V\g.  1-2.  -Frcsti-air  hcliool,  Xow  York  City.  DiRunnl  fprry- 
boHt,  Sixitiidcld.  I  From  pliutcgrapli  bv  Rroim  Bros.  Courtesy 
of  BcllcvHe  nn,l  AIliM  II<.s|iitiilr.,  Npw  York  City.) 

Island  (IftOH).  Since  then,  in  America,  open-air  schools  have 
bwn  ostahlisiied  in  Boston,  Xew  York  (5),  Chicago.  TTnrtford, 
Rochester,  IFontchiir,  Oriinjri',  Washington  (2),  Albany,  Mil- 
waukee, and  BnfTiilo. 

The  methods  of  constniction  have  varieil  greatly,  altbongh 
so  far  there  has  been  a  utilization  of  old  buildings,  roofs,  and 
fcnts  rather  tlian  the  constnietion  of  specially  doBigned  build- 
ings. In  Providence  the  side  of  an  abandoned  school  house 
was  torn  out  to  make  a  fresh-air  cln.ss  room.  Boston  adapted  a 
deserted   refectory  buibllng  facing  a   park,  putting  the  clam 
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^^nooni  on  tliu  ruuf,  an^I  alU<ruig  tlie  iiitcririr  fur  kitthcri,  clotlii'S            ^^H 
^Hntom,  et  idcra.     Boston,  be  it  not^d,  has  taken  the  firet  stu[)            ^^M 
^Htoward  U-ltur  venlilatioa  generally,  by  proviJiug  1  open-air  rwiii           ^^M 
^^Hn  eacli  school  house.     New  York  City  has  3  condeninud  fern-           ^^M 
^^Hwats  mourod  peniiauently  to  wharves,  for  the  accomtnodulioii           ^^H 
^H»f  actively  tulicrc-ulous  children ;  a  roof  Bchool  at  the  VanderbiJt           ^^M 
^■^Cliuie  for  thn  i-anie  cUsik  of  ca^c^.  and  a  ri')rio<i;.'h'd  cUr^:^  runni.            ^^| 

i\-h 

^ 

St^r 

' ....  w> :-  - " 

MilVir11iii-I,       n|„.|i-iiir        Sl.ool.       (  lii.Mt,'".          I'mm        "njini.jiir 

■        c„„a,,..-.,                                                                            . 

^H  the  care  of  poorly  nourished  children.     Kont<.dair  wc^  a  tent.            ^^H 
^B  Chicafio  has  i  schools.  ?  of  which  arc  dimn  conducted  in  tcuts              ^H 
^B  by  the  Tnberculosie  Institute,  1  i'*  an  open-windoweil,  unlicated            ^H 
^M  school  room,  and  1  is  the  Klixahclh  McCormick  Open-air  School,            ^H 
^H  Ui  at^bestos  boiird  tent  on  the  roof  of  a  well-known  day  nursery            ^H 
^^^  (practically  the  same  benefaction),  which  provides  all  house            ^^| 
^^P  tcconim  od  a  t  i  ons.                                                                                           ^^| 
^V         In  a  booklet  describing  the  siiccessful  work  of  the  Elizabctli            ^H 
^B^IcCormick  Open-air  School,  pohli^lied  by  the  United  lliarilies            ^H 
^B  of  Chicago,  Mr.  Sherman  Kingsley  writes:—                                           ^M 
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**Thc  day  nursiry  on  the  roof  of  which  the  school  waa  held  pre- 
sented peculiar  advaut«g<*s  as  a  hi  bora  lory  for  carrying  on  such  an 
exj)erinient.  The  equipment  of  the  building,  which  included  shower- 
I)ath  and  disiHMisary  on  the  first  floor,  dining  room  and  kitchen  on  the 
third  lloor,  store  room  and  tent  on  the  roof,  toilet  rooms  on  the  first 
Hour  and  roof,  and  elevator  service,  was  given  freely  to  the  use  of  the 
school  children. 

"The  roof,  illustrated  on  the  following  page,  is  completely  inclosed 
by  a  high  framework  covered  by  wire  netting.  Against  this  netting 
young  evergreen  trees  replaced  during  the  winter  the  vines  which  cov- 
ered the  nii'shes  in  the  summer  months.  The  trei»s  not  only  served  the 
extremely  practical  purpose  of  a  good  windbreak,  but  lent  a  perpetual 
air  of  Christmas  festivity  to  the  place,  which  was  reflected  in  the  joyous 
faces  and  merry  spirits  of  the  children.  Wlien  Christmas  Day  really 
came,  the  little  trees  were  literally  used  for  the  purpose  for  which 
Nature  had  so  evidently  created  them,  and  stood  about  the  roof  bedecked 
with  the  simple  gifts  which  the  children  had  made  for  themaelvea  and 
for  the  teaeher,  and  covered  with  the  glittering  er^'stals  of  the  snow. 
Germany  took  her  sick  children  to  the  pine  forests  to  school;  Boston 
put  her  little  patients  into  class  rooms  on  the  roof;  it  remained  for 
Chicago  to  bring  the  trees  to  the  children  and  give  lier  pupils  a  forest 
school  on  a  city  roof. 

''Completely  encircling  the  tent  which  stood  among  the  trees  were 
windows  which  swung  out,  canopy  fashion,  making  an  open  sone  clear 
around  the  tent.  Tliese  windows  could  be  drop])ed  on  the  side  from 
which  a  storm  might  come. 

"The  teacher,  the  supervisor  of  the  school  work,  as  well  as  the 
desks,  blackboards,  and  all  e([uipment,  were  provided  by  the  Board  of 
Education.  No  heat  whatever  was  furnished  in  the  tent,  but  heated 
Boapstones  were  ]ilaced  at  the  feet  in  eactremely  cold  weather.  No  one 
seemed  to  have  diHiculty  at  any  time  in  handling  pen  or  |)enci1,  although 
the  thermometer  oft<'n  went  Ik»1ow  zero. 

"Outside  of  the  in(los<*d  tent  was  a  large  shelter  tent,  which  con- 
sisted simidy  of  a  canvas  top.  without  sides,  to  ])rotect  from  rain  or 
extreme  heat.  Here  the  children  t(X)k  their  daily  naps,  tied  up  snugly 
in  their  warm  slt»ei>ing-bags  ami  stretched  out  full  lengtli  on  canvas  cois. 
The  younger  children  and  those  who  were  least  well  often  spent  the 
entire  afternoon  in  rest,  and  no  one  was  urged  to  come  into  the  tent  to 
school  if  the  teacher  was  convinced  that  the  sleep  would  do  him  more 
good.  Though  the  physical  development  was  thus  apparently  put  ahead 
of  the  mental  growth,  a  glance  at  the  record  of  advancement  made  by 
the  pupils  shows  clearly  that  the  mind  was  very  far  from  suffering  by 
such  treatment. 

"At  the  other  end  of  the  shelter  tent  stood  a  long  table,  on  which 
the  hot  lunch  was  served  at  nine  and  three- thirty.  A  small  store  room 
on  the  roof  gave  spaee  for  the  dish  cupboard  and  gas  stove,  where  the 


,  tlie  mmnx^r  camp  mainUiiiPd  by  the  United  Chnrities,  where  the 
I  ntid  childrfn  r>r  tlie  poorer  iltetricts  of  the  dty  are  given  two- 
nititiBs,  TliB  beauliful  groiindii  on  the  bank  of  the  Fox  Hivpr,  the 
y  ootUgrd,  thfi  immaculutc^  deanlinesB  of  ilormitory  and  dining  hull, 
(he  joya  of  cninpflrn,  hnHuluill,  ftwimining-pnul,  uaks.  and  brook  imprexxfd 
-jnoTP  drpply  ii[«jn  tbp  minds  of  Vhc  ehildii-n  tli«  high  atandnrds  of  piT- 
Miaal  oondiict  and  plea»ant  home  life  which  it  had  hceti  one  spiriat  aim 
ol  the  ruiif  twhiiol  tii  iiiculcat".  Tlie  chnngea  nltm  aiTorded  opportunity 
ta  regulate  aheoltitdy  all  the  mnditiuns  HlTvcting  the  pupils  in  a  nay 
■luitc  Titipoasible  in  the  city,  wlipre  they  muat  return  at  nigiit  lo  homes 
whkh.  in  spite  «f  the  moat  mnacientions  efTorti  of  Ihe  visiting  iinracs, 
t  undid,  in  large  ineaBure.  Ihe  goad  received  during  the  day." 
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MEDICAL  IKSPECTION. 


The  Board  of  Education  of  Philadelphia,  at  the  time  of 
this  writjng,  is  opening  an  open-air  ecltool  on  the  roof  of  the 
IklcCall  School,  a  handsome  new  building  in  a  crowded  part  of 
the  city.  It  will  have  the  co-operation  of  the  Phipps  Institute, 
a  social  and  medical  agency  for  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis 
operated   by   the  University   of  Pennsylvania.     The   children 
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treated  will  be  tuberculous  cases;  the  Institute  will  furnish  all 
supplies;  the  School  Board,  the  roof  space  and  the  class  teacher. 
A  fresh-air  class,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  city,  will  be  formed 
in  the  Jackson  School,  in  the  Italian  section.  The  latter  will  use 
an  "open-window  room,"  will  be  composed  of  poorly  nourished 
children,  and  in  the  natural  course  of  events  will  receive  some 
simple  nutritious  food.  Special  plane  for  an  open-air  echoed 
have  been  drawn.  In  a  lai^e  city  the  number  of  actively  tuber- 
cular  cases  too  weak  (and  sometimes  too  dangeitNu)  to  attend 
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the  public  schools  demands  such  a  school.  The  plans  call  for 
a  building  costing  $7000  frame  construction,  or  $15,000  brick 
construction.  They  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tions. 

The  building  is  designed  to  accommodate  50  children,  25  in 
each  one  of  the  two  open-air  class  rooms.  These  rooms  measure 
20  X  28  feet,  each  having  in  front  a  large  porch  12  x  28,  and 
a  small  porch  8  x  18  feet. 

The  rooms  are  connected  with  the  large  porch  by  means  of 
windows  extending  from  bottom  to  top,  which  swing  outward, 
thereby  making  the  class  rooms  and  porch  one  space  with  same 
floor. 

The  center  of  the  building  is  occupied  by  a  "warm"  room, 
which  is  divided  into  a  number  of  subdivisions,  the  first,  a  large 
room,  being  the  lunch  room,  23  x  32,  with  gas  range,  2  tables, 
dish  closet,  and  cupboard.  Then  come  2  storage  rooms  for 
storing  the  resting  cots;  between  these  two  small  rooms  there  is 
an  additional  room  for  warming  the  clothes  to  be  worn  bv  the 
children  during  the  time  spent  in  the  open  air.  In  this  room 
the  children  hang  their  street  clotlies,  which  will  then  be  dried, 
and  occasionally  disinfected. 

Off  from  these  three  rooms  are  on  one  side  a  toilet  room 
and  shower  bath  for  girls  and  on  the  other  side  the  same  for  boys, 
and  in  addition  there  is  a  teachers'  room  with  toilets. 

Below  the  central  part  of  the  building  is  the  cellar,  in  which 
the  heating  plant  is  situated.  The  heating  plant  is  arranged 
so  that  warm  air  mav  be  conveved  under  the  floor  of  the  class 
rooms  (which  have  no  means  of  warming),  so  as  to  take  the  chill 
off  the  floor. 

The  building  faces  south.  If  necessar}%  the  porch  during 
the  summertime  may  be  shaded  by  an  awning. 

In  an  interesting  article  in  the  Snn-ey,  April  23,  1910,  Dr. 
Thomas  Specs  Carringten,  of  New  York  City,  writes: — 

'In  constructing  a  new  building,  the  model  school  rr>oni  is  built  5*o 
that  all  sides  can  be  open  or  closed.  This  protects  from  storm  or  wind 
from  any  direction,  and  still  allows  two  sides  of  the  class  room  to  be 
open. 

"In  cities  the  flat  roofs  of  school  buildings  are  the  logical  sites, 
for  there  buildings  can  often  be  erected  without  making  structural 
changes  in  the  school  house. 
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"An  open-air  school  room  for  30,  which  can  be  built  on  the  flat 
roof  of  a  school  or  in  the  school  yard,  is  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustrations.  It  is  generally  considered  that  a  larger  class  cannot  be 
handled  satisfactorily.  This  building  is  20  feet  wide,  30  feet  long, 
and  12  feet  high  at  the  peak  of  the  roof.  It  can  be  built  for  about 
$500.  It  is  constructed  very  simply,  but  when  painted  it  is  not  unsightly. 
Wlien  filled  with  children  and  decorated  with  window  boxes  it  raaki's  a 
very  interesting  and  attractive  picture.  The  roof  is  supported  at  the 
corners  and  at  the  center  of  the  end  walls  by  posts  four  inches  square. 
Tlirse  are  reinforced  by  2x4  inch  timl>ers  placed  four  feet  apart  on 
all  the  sides  of  the  buihling,  while  the  center  of  the  roof  is  carried 
l;y  one  3  x  6  inch  timber  girder  running  the  length  of  the  room  and 
f  trengthened  by  a  post  in  the  middle.  The  rafters  are  laid  on  the  girder 
with  a  wooden  ceiling  above,  made  of  2-inch  tongued  and  grooved  Iwards, 
and  covered  on  the  upper  side  by  rubberoid  or  tar-paper  roofing.  The 
l!oor  is  made  of  narrow  floor  l)oards  laid  on  2  x  4  inch  supports  and 
covered  by  battleship  linoleum.  All  sides  for  a  height  of  three  feet  are 
inclosed  with  2-inch-wide  tongued  and  grooved  boards,  or  by  novelty 
siding.  The  north  and  west  sides  are  enclosed  by  alternating  panels 
of  narrow  l)oards  and  long  glass  and  sash  windows  hung  from  the  ceil* 
ing,  while  the  south  and  east  sides  are  open  above  the  wainscoting,  but 
protected  from  wind  and  storm  by  canvas  curtains  on  rollers,  which 
cjirry  them  entirely  out  of  the  way  when  not  in  use.  In  some  climates 
the  canvas  curtains  are  replaced  by  glass  an<l  saslr  windows." 

The  siinplor  tho  plans  and  the  less  expen^sivo  the  system  of 
niaintc'iiiince  consistent  with  elliciency,  the  hetter.  In  an  experi- 
ence covering  both  ])ublio  schools  and  institutions,  1  have  si*en 
Ko  many  cliilch'cn  held  in  those  places  at  public  expense  in  order 
to  keep  uj)  their  attendance  and  insure  the  continuance  of  the 
organization  that  extravagances  which  act  us  bribes  to  the  chil- 
dren should  he  eliminate*!. 

The  equipment  and  maintenance  of  the  open-air  school 
necessitate  Eskimo  suits,  double  wool  blankets,  canvas  cots,  and 
sleeping  hags,  costing  togetlier  $14,  and  miscellaneous  articles 
(felt  shoes,  soapstones  for  feet  warming,  towels,  toothbrushes, 
ft  cetera)^  costing  a  few  dollars  more.  Provisions  and  milk  cost 
1()  to  25  cent^  per  day  for  each  child.  Salaries  are  the  greatest 
expense.  The  physician  of  course  is  not  paid — unless  he  be  a 
medical  inspector.  The  Board  of  Education  furnishes  the 
teacher,  but,  as  the  class  is  small,  the  expense  per  capita  ia 
double  the  usual.  The  matron  receives  $50  or  $60  per  months 
and  tho  cook  and  assistant  matron  each  about  $40. 
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The  daily  management  of  tlie  open-air  sanatorium  school  is 
interesting,  showing,  as  it  does,  a  close  adliureiice  to  the  program 
of  fresh  air,  food,  rest,  and  liglit  exercise  used  hy  tuberculosis 
sanatoria.  In  some  opuu-air  schools,  a  daily  eold  shower  hath  is 
taken  preliminary  to  the  day's  proRroni,  Tins  of  course  neces- 
sitates facilities  not  evcn,'whcre  ohtainahle.  At  Provideiiee,  in 
the  summer,  the  sehool  work  is  exchanged  for  gardening,  the 
children  beginning  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning.  I  have  hefore 
me  the  routine  (winter)  programs  of  the  Elizabeth  McCormick 


;.  40,— E«kiiiio  aU'cping  bug,  ili'sigiiuii  by 
Dr.  ThomaB  Spet-s  C'urrinjft.ui. 

School,  of  Chicago,  a  New  York  school  desiTihed  hy  Dr.  Car- 
rington,  and  the  Providence  School,  dcscrihcd  in  "School 
Hygiene"  by  Miss  Isabel  Ifyiims.  Tlieir  general  similarity  i* 
evident  and  will  assure  the  educator  uncertain  as  to  the  best 
method  of  procedure. 

D.\ILY    PROfilUM    OV    Ol'KN-.im    ScuOOL. 

Nkw  Yobk. 
8.45  to    S.OO.     Arrive  at  school,  wortn  up. 
0.00  to     9..10.     Fmi  with  egg  and  Tarse  {,'lnssfiil  of  milk.     lii-^t  cml.ioora 

in  Hieepiiig  blankets. 
g.30  to  10.30.     School  work. 

10.30  to  10.45.     Short  rece»«,  feeding  «ith  milk  mid  bri-ad. 
10.45  to  11.30.     School  work. 
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11.30  to  12.30.  Recess,  go  to  wash  room  anil  prepare  (or  dinner. 

12.30  to  2.00.  Rest  in  bed,  encouraged  to  sleep. 

2.00  to  3.D0.  School  work. 

3.00  to  3.16.  Short  recess,  feeding  of  milk  and  hreud. 

3.15  to  4.00.  School  work. 

4.00  to  5.00.  School  dismiSBcd,  play  an  hour. 

fi.OO.  Go  home. 

(Some  afternoons  the  school  work  is  manual  training.) 

PBOVtDENCE. 

8.46  to  Q.OD.  Arrive  at  school,  wa^h  face  and  hands,  eat  breakfast. 

0.00  to  0.15.  Work  in  vbx^^  r<«^m  l>v  ono  si-etion  while  the  other  i» 
doing  work  in  kitchen  and  dining  room. 

0.15  to  0.30.  Opening  e 

0.30  to  9.35.  Phynical  e 

0.35  to  10.00.  Number  work. 

10.00  to  10.05.  Breathing  exercises. 

10.05  to  10.20.  Spelling. 

10.20  to  10.40.  Number  work. 

10.40  to  11.00.  KeccM. 

11.00  to  11.15.  Reading,  C. 

11.16  to  11.30.  Reading,  D. 

11.30  to  11.35.  Rest  (wrind,  relaxation. 

11.35  to  U.S0.  Reading,  B. 

11.60  to  12.00.  History. 

12.00  to  12.15.  Play  and  work  in  dining  room. 

12.15  to  12.30.  Washing. 

12.30  to  1.00.  Dinner.                                                     > 

1.00  to  1.15.  Brushing  teeth,  kitchen  and  dining  room  work 

1.15  to  1.30.  Preparatory  work  in  clasa  room. 
1.30  to  1.45.  Music  and  voice  drill. 

1.46  to  2.16.  Drviflinns  C  and  D,  rest     B  and  A,  Unguage  or  geog- 
raphy. 

2.16  to  2.46.  B  and  A,  rest 

2.45  to  2.55.  Physical  exercise. 

2.56  to  3.30.  Ih-Hwing,  which  may  be;    Sketching,  cutting,  painting 

and  manual  work. 

3.30  to  3.46.  Play  games  in  groups;    prepare  tables  for  supper. 

3.46  to  4.00.  Washing. 
4.00  to  4.30.  Supper. 
4.30  to  6.00.  Home. 

(Study  periods  arc  not  more  than  twenty  minntea  each.) 
Chicago. 

8.00  Arrive  at  bpIiooI. 

8.00  to  S.30.  Teni|>erature  taken  and  inspection  by  nuTM. 

8.30  to  0.00.  Bath  and  lunch. 
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9.00  to  10.15. 

In  Bchool. 

10.15  to 

10.30. 

Recess. 

10.30  to 

11.45. 

In  school. 

11.45  to 

12.00. 

Get  ready  for  dinner. 

12.00  to 

12.45. 

Dinner. 
Section  1: 

1.00  to 

2.15. 

Rest 

2.15  to 

3.15. 

In  school. 
Section  2: 

1.00  to 

2.15. 

In  school. 

2.15  to 

3.15. 

At  rest,  play,  or  gymnastics 

3.15  to 

4.00. 

Temperature  and  lunch. 

4.00. 

Return  home. 

0.:{0. 

Supi»er  at  home. 

S.OO. 

To  bed. 

The  results  of  the  open-air  sanatorium  school  are  just  as 
remarkable  as  those  of  sanatoria  for  tuberculosis  clsowlien*,  and, 
to  the  teaching  profession  just  awakened  to  practical  hygiene, 
they  are  in  the  nature  of  a  revelation.  The  childn»n  gain  in 
weight  and  healthy  appearance  just  as  they  do  at  the  seachore 
or  cfumtry.  Some  organizations,  notably  those  of  Bradford, 
England,  and  Chicago,  have  proven  their  claims  by  weighing 
and  measuring  the  children.  Bradford  went  a  step  further  and 
weighed  and  measunMl  a  number  of  other  children  for  the  pur- 
pose of  comparison.  The  increase  in  hemoglobin  percentage  was 
also  noted  at  Bradford  as  it  came  up  toward  normal. 

Concerning  the  improvement  in  the  Chicago  children,. 
*'Open-air  Crusaders"  says: — 

**Of  the  30  cases  chosen  for  the  experiment,  17  were  firat-staj^* 
cases  of  tuberculosis;  2  ha<l  tubercular  glands.  Sixteen  had  been  and 
10  were  still  directly  exposed  to  tul)erculo8iK  in  Uieir  Iiomes.  None 
had  passed  to  the  open  or  infectious  stage,  all  such  caaos  btMng  excluded; 
but  two-thirds  of  them  showed  a  temperature  ranging  from  1M)°  to  100.2° 
on  admission."  [The  subsequent  temperatures,  syntematically  taken, 
are  not  given.l  "Oik  discharg«^  only  2  showed  a  teniiM'rature  above 
99,  while  the  rest  were  practically  normal.  The  total  gain  in  weight 
for  the  30  children  was  113  pounds,  the  rangi*  being  from  1  to  7  pt)uiids. 
The  average  gain  was  3.8  pounds.*' 

The  average  gain  in  weight  per  year  is  more  than  this,  but 
it  should  be  remembered  that  manv  malnourisluvl  cliildren  are 
flabby  rather  than  emaciated.    This  proof  that  the  school  is  not 
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"The  day  nur»on'  on  the  roof  of  which  the  school  was  held  pre- 
sented peculiar  advantiigi?s  as  a  laboratory  for  carrying  on  such  an 
experiment.  The  equipment  of  the  buihling,  which  included  show'er- 
bath  and  diajK^nsary  on  the  first  floor,  dining  room  and  kitchen  on  the 
third  floor,  store  room  and  tent  on  the  roof,  toilet  rooms  on  the  first 
floor  and  roof,  and  elevator  service,  was  given  freely  to  the  use  of  the 
school  children. 

"Tlie  roof,  illustrated  on  the  following  page,  is  completely  inclosed 
by  a  high  framework  covered  by  wire  netting.  Against  this  netting 
young  evergreen  trees  rephiced  during  the  winter  the  vines  which  cov- 
ered tiie  uk'sIm's  in  the  summer  months.  The  trees  not  only  served  the 
extremely  practical  purpose  of  a  good  windbreak,  but  lent  a  perpetual 
air  of  Christmas  festivity  to  the  place,  which  was  rellectinl  in  the  joyous 
faces  and  merry  spirits  of  the  children.  When  Christmas  Day  really 
came,  the  little  trees  were  literally  used  for  the  purpose  for  which 
Nature  had  so  evidently  created  them,  and  stood  about  the  roof  bedecked 
with  the  simple  gifts  which  the  children  had  made  for  themselves  and 
for  the  teacher,  and  (covered  with  the  glittering  crystals  of  the  snow. 
Germany  took  her  sick  children  to  the  pine  forests  to  school;  Boston 
put  her  little  patients  into  class  rooms  on  the  roof;  it  remained  for 
Chicago  to  bring  the  trees  to  the  children  and  give  lier  pupils  a  forest 
school  on  a  city  roof. 

'X'ompletely  encircling  the  tent  which  stood  among  the  trees  were 
windows  which  swung  out,  canopy  fashion,  making  an  open  xone  clear 
around  the  tent.  These  windows  could  be  dropped  on  the  side  from 
which  a  storm  might  come. 

"The  teacher,  the  supervisor  of  the  school  work,  as  well  as  the 
desks,  blackboards,  and  all  equipment,  were  provided  by  the  Board  of 
Education.  No  heat  whatever  was  furnished  in  the  tent,  but  heated 
soapstones  were  i»laced  at  the  feet  in  extremely  cold  weather.  No  one 
seemed  to  have  difliculty  at  any  time  in  handling  pi*n  or  pencil,  although 
the  thermometer  often  went  below  zero. 

"Outside  of  the  inclosed  tent  was  a  large  shelter  tent,  which  con- 
sisted simply  of  a  canvas  top,  without  sides,  to  protect  from  rain  or 
extreme  heat.  Here  the  children  took  their  daily  naps,  tied  up  snugly 
in  their  warm  sleeping-bags  and  stretched  out  full  length  on  canvas  cots. 
The  younger  children  and  those  who  were  least  well  often  spent  the 
entire  afternoon  in  rest,  and  no  one  was  urged  to  come  into  the  tent  to 
school  if  the  teacher  was  convinced  that  the  sleep  would  do  him  more 
good.  Though  the  physical  development  was  thus  apparently  put  ahead 
of  the  mental  growth,  a  glance  at  the  record  of  advancement  made  by 
the  pupils  shows  clearly  that  the  mind  was  very  far  from  suffering  by 
such  treatment. 

"At  the  other  end  of  the  shelter  tent  stood  a  long  table,  on  which 
the  hot  lunch  was  served  at  nine  and  three-thirty.  A  small  store  room 
on  the  roof  gave  space  for  the  dish  cupboard  and  gas  stove,  where  the 
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quin.  the  suinm^r  eamp  mnintaineil  by  the  Unitnl  Chftrities,  where  the 
women  nnd  children  of  the  poorer  diatrirta  of  the  city  are  given  two- 
week  outings.  Tlie  beautiful  grounds  on  (lie  linnk  of  the  Fox  River,  the 
roomy  cottagm,  the  immnciihite  cleanliness  of  dormitory  and  dining  hall, 
the  JQj-«  of  ciiHiplIre,  bnaeluill,  swimming-pool,  onk*,  nnd  brook  impreHsod 
more  deeply  u]«n  the  uiindB  of  ttie  children  the  high  standBrda  o(  pcr- 
gouul  eonilurt  oml  pleasant  home  life  which  it  had  been  one  sppcial  aim 
uf  the  roof  ih'Ikk>I  to  inculimlu.  Tlie  changes  also  nlTurdcd  opportunity 
to  regubtr  nbsotntely  ull  the  PonJiliona  affecting  the  pupils  in  a  wuy 
quit*  imjioioiihle  ill  the  city,  where  they  must  return  at  night  to  liomes 
which,  in  apite  of  the  most  conscientious  olTorts  of  the  visiting  iiuraea, 
sometimes  undid,  In  large  measure.  I  lie  good  received  during  the  day." 
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The  Board  of  Education  of  Philadelphia,  at  the  time  of 
this  writing,  is  opening  an  open-air  ecliool  on  the  roof  of  the 
McCall  School,  a  handsome  new  building  in  a  crowded  part  of 
the  city.  It  will  have  the  co-operation  of  the  Phipps  Institute, 
a  social  and  medical  agency  for  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis 
operated   by   the   University   of   Pennsylvania,     The   children 
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treated  will  be  tuberculous  cases;  the  Institute  will  furnish  all 
supplies;  the  Scliool  Board,  the  roof  space  and  the  class  teacher. 
A  fresh-air  class,  the  first  of  its  kind  Jn  the  city,  will  be  formed 
in  the  Jackson  School,  in  the  Italian  secUon.  The  latter  will  use 
an  "open-window  room,"  will  be  composed  of  poorly  nourished 
children,  and  in  the  natural  course  of  events  will  receive  some 
simple  nutritious  food.  Special  plans  for  an  open-air  school 
have  been  drawn.  In  a  large  city  the  number  of  actively  tuber^ 
cular  cases  too  weak  (and  sometimes  too  dangerous)  Ut  attend 
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the  public  schools  demands  such  a  school.  The  plans  call  for 
a  building  costing  $7000  frame  construction,  or  $15,000  brick 
construction.  They  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tions. 

The  building  is  designed  to  accommodate  50  children,  25  in 
each  one  of  the  two  open-air  class  rooms.  These  rooms  measure 
20  X  28  feet,  each  having  in  front  a  large  porch  12  x  28,  and 
a  small  porch  8  x  18  feet. 

The  rooms  are  connected  with  the  large  porch  by  means  of 
windows  extending  from  bottom  to  top,  which  sw^ing  outward, 
thereby  making  the  class  rooms  and  porch  one  space  with  same 
floor. 

The  center  of  the  building  is  occupied  by  a  "wann"  room, 
which  is  divided  into  a  number  of  subdivisions,  the  first,  a  large 
room,  being  the  lunch  room,  23  x  32,  with  gas  range,  2  tables, 
dish  closet,  and  cupboard.  Then  come  2  storage  rooms  for 
storing  the  resting  cots ;  between  these  two  small  rooms  there  is 
an  additional  room  for  wanning  the  clothes  to  be  worn  by  the 
children  during  the  time  spent  in  the  open  air.  In  this  room 
the  children  hang  their  street  clothes,  which  will  then  be  dried, 
and  occasionally  disinfected. 

Off  from  these  three  rooms  are  on  one  side  a  toilet  room 
and  shower  bath  for  girls  and  on  the  other  side  the  same  for  boys, 
and  in  addition  there  is  a  teachers'  room  with  toilets. 

Below  the  central  part  of  the  building  is  the  cellar,  in  which 
the  heating  plant  is  situated.  The  boating  plant  is  arranged 
BO  that  warm  air  may  be  conveyed  under  the  floor  of  the  das? 
rooms  (which  have  no  means  of  warming),  so  as  to  take  the  chill 
off  the  floor. 

The  building  faces  south.  If  necessar}',  the  porch  during 
the  summertime  may  be  shaded  by  an  awning. 

In  an  interesting  article  in  the  Survey,  April  23,  1910,  Dr. 
Thomas  Spees  Carringten,  of  New  York  City,  writes : — 

'In  constructing  a  new  building,  the  model  roIiooI  room  is  built  so 
that  all  sides  can  be  open  or  closed.  This  protects  from  storm  or  wind 
from  any  direction,  and  still  allows  two  aides  of  the  class  room  to  be 
open. 

**In  cities  the  flat  roofs  of  school  buildings  are  the  logical  sites, 
for  there  buildings  can  often  be  erected  without  making  structural 
changes  in  the  Bchool  house. 
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"An  open-air  school  room  for  30,  which  can  be  built  on  the  flat 
roof  of  a  school  or  in  the  school  yard,  is  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustrations,  ft  is  generally  considered  that  a  larger  class  cannot  be 
handled  satisfactorily.  This  building  is  20  feet  wide,  30  feet  long, 
and  12  feet  high  at  the  peak  of  the  roof.  It  can  be  built  for  about 
^500.  It  is  constructed  very  simply,  birt  when  painted  it  is  not  unsightly. 
When  filled  with  children  and  decorated  with  window  boxes  it  makes  a 
very  interesting  and  attractive  picture.  The  roof  is  supported  at  the 
corners  and  at  the  center  of  the  end  walls  by  posts  four  inches  square. 
Tliese  are  reinforced  by  2x4  inch  timbers  placed  four  feet  apart  on 
all  th(»  sides  of  the  building,  while  the  center  of  the  roof  is  carried 
l.y  one  3x0  inch  timber  girder  running  the  length  of  the  room  and 
ftrengthened  by  a  post  in  the  middle.  The  rafters  are  laid  on  the  girder 
with  a  wooden  ceiling  above,  made  of  2-in:'h  tongued  and  grooved  boards, 
and  covered  on  the  upper  side  by  rubberoid  or  tar-paper  roofing.  The 
lloor  is  made  of  narrow  floor  l>oards  laid  on  2  x  4  inch  supports  and 
covered  by  battleship  linoleum.  All  sides  for  a  height  of  three  fet^t  are 
inclosed  with  2-inch-wide  tongued  and  grooved  boards,  or  by  novelty 
siding.  The  north  and  west  sides  are  enclosed  by  alternating  panels 
of  narrow  lioards  and  long  glass  and  sash  windows  hung  from  the  ceil- 
ing, while  the  south  and  east  sides  are  open  above  the  wainscoting,  but 
prote<'ted  from  wind  and  storm  by  canvas  curtains  on  rollers,  which 
carry  them  entirely  out  of  tiie  way  when  not  in  use.  In  some  climates 
the  canvas  curtiiins  are  replaced  by  glass  and  saslr  windows." 

Thii  piniplor  the  plans  and  the  less  expenisiive  the  sy.-^teni  of 
TnainteiiJiniv  consistent  with  ellicieney,  the  hetter.  In  an  exi)eri- 
ence  covcrinor  both  j)iihlic  K^hools  and  institutions,  1  have  seen 
so  many  children  held  in  these  places  at  puhlic  exj)ensc  in  order 
to  keep  up  their  attendance  and  insure  the  continuance  of  the 
organization  that  extravagances  which  act  a«  bribes  to  the  chil- 
dren should  be  eliminated. 

The  ecjuipment  and  maintenance  of  the  open-air  school 
necessitate  Eskimo  suits,  double  wool  blankets,  canvas  cots,  and 
sleeping  bags,  costing  together  $14,  and  miscellaneous  articles 
(felt  shoes,  soaj)stones  for  feet  warming,  towels,  toothbrushes, 
et  cetera),  costing  a  few  dollars  more.  Provisions  and  milk  cost 
1()  to  25  cent,^  per  day  for  each  child.  Salaries  are  the  greatest 
expense.  The  physician  of  course  is  not  paid — unless  he  be  a 
medical  inspector.  The  Board  of  Education  furnishes  the 
teacher,  but,  as  the  class  is  small,  the  expense  per  capita  is 
double  the  usual.  The  matron  receives  $50  or  $60  per  months 
and  the  cook  and  assistant  matron  each  about  $40. 
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The  (laity  nianajjeniont  of  the  opcu-iiii  Eaaatoriuiu  eeluiol  is 
ictercstiDg,  sliowing,  as  it  does,  a  close  adlaTciicG  to  tlic  program 
of  trvsli  air,  food,  r<;st,  uuU  light  extrcise  ust'd  bv  tuburculosis 
sanatoria.  In  some  open-air  schools,  a  daily  cold  shower  bath  is 
taken  preiiniiiiary  to  tlie  day's  proprani.  This  of  course  neces- 
t^itates  faciliticg  not  everwhere  obtainable.  At  I'TOvidt'iice,  in 
the  summer,  the  pchool  work  is  exchanged  for  gardening,  the 
children  beginning  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning.  I  liave  before 
me  the  routine  (winter)  programs  of  the  Elizabeth  McCormick 


Fig,  40.— Eskimo  sloiiiing  bug,  desiguiil  by 
Dr.  Iliunias  Speea  Carriiigton. 

School,  of  Chicago,  a  Now  York  school  described  by  Ur.  Oar- 
rJngtoD,  and  the  Providence  Hcliool,  dusiTJlK-d  in  "School 
Hygiene"  by  Miss  Isabel  Hyanis.  Their  general  similarity  is 
evident  and  will  assure  the  educator  uncertain  a^  to  tlie  best 
method  of  procedure. 

Daily  Pnoc.R.vM  ok  Ovkn-aih  Sciiooi.. 
Nkw  York. 
8.45  to     9.00.     Arrive  at  scliool,  warm  up. 
9.00  to     8..10.     Fed  with  egg  and  large  glnssfiil  of  milk.    Re*t  <.nt<loora 

in  sleeping  blankets, 
9.30  to  10.30.     School  work. 
10.30  to  10.45.     Short  recen»,  feeding  «ith  milk  and  breud. 
10.45  to  11.30.     School  work. 
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11.30  to  12.30.  Recess,  go  to  wash  room  and  prepare  for  dinner. 

12.30  to  2.00.  Rest  in  bed,  encouraged  to  sleep. 

2.00  to  3.00.  School  work. 

3.00  to  3.15.  Short  recess,  feeding  of  milk  and  bread. 

3.15  to  4.00.  School  work. 

4.00  to  5.00.  School  dismissed,  play  an  hour. 

5.00.  Go  home. 

(Some  afternoons  the  school  work  is  manual  training.) 

Providence. 

8.45  to  9.00.  Arrive  at  school,  wash  face  and  hands,  eat  breakfast. 

9.00  to  9.15.  Work  in  class  room  by  one  section  while  the  other  is 

doing  work  in  kitchen  and  dining  room. 

9.15  to  9.30.  Opening  exercises. 

9.30  to  9.35.  Physical  exercises. 

9.35  to  10.00.  Number  work. 

10.00  to  10.05.  Breathing  exercises. 

10.05  to  10.20.  Spelling. 

10.20  to  10.40.  Number  work. 

10.40  to  11.00.  Recess. 

11.00  to  11.15.  Reading,  C. 

11.15  to  11.30.  Reading,  D. 

11.30  to  11.35.  Rest  period,  relaxation. 

11.35  to  11.50.  Reading,  B. 

11.50  to  12.00.  History. 

12.00  to  12.15.  Play  and  work  in  dining  room. 

12.15  to  12.30.  Washing. 

12.30  to  1.00.  Dinner.                                                   v 

1.00  to  1.15.  Brushing  teeth,  kitchen  and  dining  room  work 

1.15  to  1.30.  Preparatory  work  in  class  room. 

1.30  to  1.45.  Music  and  voice  drill. 

1.45  to  2.15.  Divisions  C  and  D,  rest.     B  and  A,  language  or  geog- 
raphy. 

2.15  to  2.45.  B  and  A,  rest. 

2.45  to  2.55.  Physical  exercise. 

2.55  to  3.30.  Drawing,  which  may  be:    Sketching,  cutting,  painting, 

and  manual  work. 

3.30  to  3.45.  Play  games  in  groups;    prepare  tables  for  supper. 

3.45  to  4.00.  Washing. 

4.00  to  4.30.  Supper. 

4.30  to  5.00.  Home. 

(Study  periods  are  not  more  than  twenty  minutes  each.) 

Chicago. 

8.00  Arrive  at  school. 

8.00  to  8.30.  Temperature  taken  and  inspection  by  nune. 

8.30  to  9.00.  Bath  and  lunch. 
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9.00  to  10.15.     In  school. 
10.15  to  10.30.     Recess. 


10.30  to 

11.45. 

In  school. 

11.45  to 

12.00. 

Get  ready  for  dinner. 

12.00  to 

12.45. 

Dinner. 
Section  1: 

1.00  to 

2.15. 

Rest 

2.15  to 

3.15. 

In  school. 
Section  2: 

1.00  to 

2.15. 

In  school. 

2.15  to 

3.15. 

At  rest,  play,  or  j^ymnastics 

3.15  to 

4.00. 

Temperature  and  lunch. 

4.00. 

Return  home. 

C.30. 

Supper  at  home. 

8.00.  To  bed. 

The  results  of  the  open-air  sanatorium  school  are  just  as 
remarkable  as  those  of  sanatoria  for  tuberculosis  elsewhere,  and, 
to  the  teaching  profession  just  awakened  to  practical  hygiene, 
they  are  in  the  nature  of  a  revelation.  The  childnm  gain  in 
weight  and  healthy  appearance  just  as  they  do  at  the  seashore 
or  country.  Some  organizations,  notably  tho?e  of  Bradford, 
England,  and  Chicago,  have  proven  their  claims  by  weighing! 
and  measuring  the  children.  Bradford  went  a  step  further  and 
weighed  and  measured  a  number  of  other  children  for  the  pur- 
pose of  comparison.  The  increase  in  hemoglobin  percentage  was 
also  noted  at  Bradford  as  it  came  up  toward  normal. 

Concerning  the  improvement  in  the  Chicago  children,. 
"Open-air  Crusaders"  says: — 

**0f  the  30  cases  chosen  for  the  experiment,  17  were  first-stage 
cases  of  tuberculosis;  2  had  tubercular  glands.  Sixteen  had  been  and 
10  were  still  directly  exposed  to  tuberculosis  in  their  homes.  None 
had  passed  to  the  open  or  infectious  stage,  all  such  cases  being  excluded ; 
but  two- thirds  of  them  showed  a  temperature  ranging  from  99°  to  100.2° 
on  admission."  [The  subsequent  temperatures,  systematically  taken, 
are  not  given.l  "OA  discharge  only  2  showed  a  temperature  above 
99,  while  the  rest  were  practically  normal.  The  total  gain  in  weight 
for  the  30  children  was  113  pounds,  the  range  being  from  1  to  7  pounds. 
The  average  gain  was  3.8  pounds.** 

The  average  gain  in  weight  per  year  is  more  than  this,  but 
it  should  be  remembered  that  manv  malnourished  children  are 
flabby  rather  than  emaciated.    This  proof  that  the  school  is  not 
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**The  day  nursery  on  the  roof  of  which  tho  Bchool  was  held  pre- 
sented peculiar  advantages  as  a  laboratory  for  carrying  on  such  an 
experiment.  Tlie  equipment  of  the  building,  which  included  shower- 
bath  and  dispensary  on  the  lirst  lloor,  dining  room  and  kitchen  on  the 
third  Hoor,  store  room  and  tent  on  the  roof,  toilet  rooms  on  the  first 
door  and  roof,  and  elevator  service,  was  given  freely  to  the  use  of  the 
school  children. 

"Tlic  roof,  illustrated  on  the  following  page,  is  completely  inclosed 
by  a  high  framework  covered  by  wire  netting.  Against  this  netting 
young  evergreen  trees  replaced  during  the  winter  the  vines  which  cov- 
ered the  nii'shes  in  the  summer  months.  The  trees  not  only  served  the 
extremely  practical  purpose  of  a  good  windbreak,  but  lent  a  perpetual 
air  of  Christmas  festivity  to  the  place,  which  was  reflecU^d  in  the  joyous 
faces  and  merry  spirits  of  the  children.  When  Christmas  Day  really 
came,  the  little  trees  were  literally  used  for  the  pur|x>se  for  which 
Nature  had  so  evidently  created  them,  and  stood  about  the  roof  bedecked 
with  the  simple  gifts  which  the  children  had  made  for  themaelves  and 
for  the  teacher,  and  covered  with  the  glittering  crystals  of  the  snow. 
Germany  took  her  sick  children  to  the  pine  forests  to  school;  Boston 
put  her  little  patients  into  class  rooms  on  the  roof;  it  remained  for 
Chicago  to  bring  the  trees  to  the  children  and  give  lier  pupils  a  forest 
school  on  a  city  roof. 

"Completely  encircling  the  tent  which  stood  among  the  trees  were 
windows  which  swung  out,  canopy  fashion,  making  an  open  zone  clear 
around  the  tent.  Those  windows  could  be  drop])ed  on  the  side  from 
which  a  storm  might  come. 

"The  teacher,  the  supervisor  of  the  school  work,  as  well  as  the 
desks,  blackboards,  and  all  equipment,  were  provided  by  the  Board  of 
Education.  No  heat  whatever  was  furnished  in  the  tent,  hut  heated 
Boapstones  were  placed  at  the  feet  in  extremely  cold  weather.  No  one 
seemed  to  have  difficulty  at  any  time  in  handling  pen  or  pencil,  although 
the  thermometer  often  went  below  zero. 

"Outside  of  the  inclosed  tent  was  a  large  shelter  tent,  which  con- 
sisted simply  of  a  canvas  top,  without  sides,  to  protect  from  rain  or 
extreme  heat.  Here  tlie  children  took  their  daily  naps,  tied  up  snugly 
in  their  warm  sleeping-bags  and  stretched  out  full  length  on  canvas  cots. 
The  younger  children  and  those  who  were  least  well  often  spent  the 
entire  afternoon  in  rest,  and  no  one  was  urged  to  come  into  the  tent  to 
school  if  the  teacher  was  convinced  that  the  sleep  would  do  him  more 
good.  Though  the  physical  development  was  thus  apparently  put  ahead 
of  the  mental  growth,  a  glance  at  the  record  of  advancement  made  by 
the  pupils  sliows  clearly  that  the  mind  was  verj'  far  from  suffering  by 
such  treatment. 

"At  the  other  end  of  the  shelter  tent  stood  a  long  table,  on  which 
the  hot  lunch  was  served  at  nine  and  three-thirty.  A  small  store  room 
on  the  roof  gave  space  for  the  dish  cupboard  and  gas  stove,  where  the 
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The  Advisability  of  the  Three-cent  Lunch  and  the  Penny 
Recess  Lunch  in  American  Schools. 

Advisability  of  the  Recess  Penny  Lunch, — In  the  American 
city  school,  the  "candy  man"  at  the  gate  and  the  candy  store 
next  door  bear  witness  to  the  number  of  loose  pennies  brought 
to  school  by  the  children.  For  this  reason  the  recess  penny 
lunch  is  sure  of  patronage,  providing  the  vendor  of  the  purple, 
green,  and  black  stuff  is  expelled  from  the  school  premises.  The 
penny  lunch  is  inexpensive,  since  the  janitor's  wife  or  some 
neighborhood  woman  will  gladly  sell  the  milk,  crackers,  et  cetera, 
for  a  small  wage. 

Miss  Boughton  has  given  me  the  statistics  on  the  degree  of 
success  attained  by  the  recess  penny  lunches  served  in  Philadel- 
phia in  5  schools : — 


School. 


Agnew.  • 


Wood. 


Adams 
AniMX. 


WashiDir' 
ton. 


Durham. 


Social  Characteristics 
OF  Population. 


Petty  tradespeople.  Some 
are  from  the  Tenderloin.  All 
are  poor,  but  of  the  improvi- 
dent type.  Plenty  of  loose 
p^inies.  Children  accustomed 
to  cakes  and  coffee. 


About  the  poorest  native 
whites  in  Philadelphia.  Chil- 
dren will  eat  anything,  even 
crumbs.  No  money.  Home 
ignorance,  alcoholism  also. 


A  special  school  for  men- 
tally deficient  children.  Bet- 
ter class  than  the  Wood,  but 
worse  than  the  Agnew. 


Poor  Italians,  but  loose  pen- 
nies fairly  plentiful.  Have 
had  to  be  taught  to  like 
wholesome  American  food, 
particularly    cooked   food. 


Mostly  (four-fifths)  colored. 
Poor,  but  of  a  rather  good 
class. 


Age  op 
Children. 


Kindergarten 
grades. 


Kindergarten 
and  grades. 


Kindergarten 
and  grades. 


Kindergarten 
and  grades. 


Kindergarten 
and  grades. 


proportion 
Buying. 


18/32.      or  56  per  cent. 
60/8&0,    or  17  per  cent. 


108/400.    or  27  per  cent. 


56/137,   or  40  per  cent 


228/865.    or  26  per  cent. 


600A000,  or  SO  per  cent. 


NoTS.— Of  the  total  kindergartners.  90  per  cent,  of  those  pre$ent  patronise  the 
penny  recess  lunch— a  number  slightly  fewer  the  latter  part  of  the  week. 
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The  Advisdbiliiy  of  a  Noon  Lunch, — ^The  establishment  of 
a  noon  lunch  means  a  radical  change  in  our  educational  and 
social  theories.  It  carries  the  influence  of  the  school  into  the 
home — ^whether  for  better  or  worse  is  disputed. 

On  the  one  hand,  it  is  urged  that  the  growing  child  should 
be  insured  good  food;  that  the  State  is  justified  in  spending 
money  which  will  make  healthy  citizens;  that  good  food,  good 
cooking,  and  good  table  manners  at  school  will  produce  cor- 
responding improvements  at  home;  that  poor  nutrition  in  some 
degree  is  the  rule  among  the  children  of  the  slums,  even  when 
absolute  destitution  does  not  exist;  and  that  it  is  justifiable  to 
consider  the  hungry  child  apart  from  his  family's  needs,  in 
order  to  give  him  quick  relief. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  stated  that  the  expense  of  general 
municipal  feeding  would  be  enormous;  that  nine-tenths  of  it  is 
unnecessary;  that  much  of  it  would  be  refused;  that  the  chief 
fault  is  bad  cooking  rather  than  lack  of  food ;  that  the  school- 
fed  children  would  become  discontented  and  contemptuous  of 
their  home  surroundings,  and  that  a  poor  child  really  signifies 
an  entire  poor  family  who  should  be  helped  privately  by  the 
Organized  Charities.  (The  Organized  Charities  in  most  of  our 
great  cities,  including  New  York,  state  their  ability  to  car«  for 
all  worthy  cases.) 

Let  us  consider  the  merits  of  the  four  principal  systems  of 
school  feeding  which  have  been  advocated: — 

1.  General  free  feeding  is  so  socialistic  that  the  plan  may 
at  once  be  put  aside  for  this  reason  alone.  The  American 
public  school  contains  many  children  of  the  well-to-do,  and 
therefore  all  social  classes  are  represented.  The  expense  in  the 
city  of  New  York  would,  for  900,000  school  children  for  200 
days  at  4  cents  daily,  equal  $7,000,000.  Probably  the  enterprise 
under  public  auspices  would  cost  more  than  this  amount. 

2.  Neighborhood  restaurants  for  the  free  feeding  of  poor 
children  would  not  be  patronized  because  of  the  self-respect 
of  parents.  Like  the  soup  houses  of  panic  times,  they  are 
an  evidence  of  widespread  destitution  seldom  seen  anywhere  in 
America. 

3.  School  restaurants  selling  meals  at  cost,  but  with  no 
provision  for  charity,  are  worthy  private  benefactions,  but  they 
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miss  the  very  poorest  children  (the  most  important  class),  and 
get  but  .mediocre  support  from  those  able  to  pay.  Under  private 
auspices  they  are  maintained  at  small  administrative  expense, 
and  in  needy  neighborhoods  only,  because  the  willingness  of  the 
salaried  officer  to  help  the  whole  world  is  restrained  by  the 
limitation  of  the  benefactor's  purse. 

Apropos  of  the  number  of  children  who  are  willing  to  buy 
the  school  lunch,  the  article  by  Louise  Stevens  Bryant,  already 
mentioned,  states  that  the  proportion  is  small  in  European  coun- 
tries, with  the  exception  of  Italy  and  rural  France.  In  the  case 
of  the  latter  countries  no  actual  supporting  figures  are  given. 
In  Bradford,  England,  less  than  200,  out  of  a  scliool  population 
of  47,000,  buy  the  food.  The  other  500  diners  are  on  the  free 
list. 

In  Philadelphia  the  noon  lunch  to  be  paid  for  at  cost  has 
been  tried  in  three  public  schools,  in  one  of  which  it  has  already 
died  owing  to  lack  of  support.  This  case,  however,  is  somewhat 
exceptional,  since  the  children,  who  were  Russian  Jews,  declined 
to  eat  from  religious  reasons  as  well  as  poverty  (the  religious 
reasons  were  unfounded,  as  every  attempt  was  made  to  advertise 
that  what  little  meat  would  be  used  would  be  kosher).  It  was 
noted,  however,  that  the  patrons  were  the  wealthier  ones.  The 
other  two  schools  arc  in  poor  American  neighborhoods,  and  here 
the  experiment  has  been  tried  only  for  two  months.  The  writer 
knows  that  Miss  Boughton,  who  is  conducting  the  experiment, 
feels  that  the  worst-nourished  cases  are  not  receiving  the  food, 
and  is  hoping  for  their  pecuniary  assistance  from  some  philan- 
thropic person. 

The  report  on  restaurant  patronage  (3-cent  meals  at  noon) 
is  as  follows : — 


School. 
Agnew. 

Social  Character  of 
Population. 

Aqb  or 

Children. 

Proportion 

BUTINO. 

See   penny   lunch. 

Primary  grades. 

66/350,  or  18  per  cent. 

Wood. 

See   penny   lunch. 

Primary  grades. 

30/340,  or    9  per  cent. 

Burk. 

Russian-Jewish.     Poor,   but 
not  so  poor  as  in   two  other 
schools    nearby.      Abandoned 
because  of  poor  patronage. 

Primary  grades. 

40/700,  or   6  per  cent 
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In  New  York  Citv  the  Pu])lic  Education  Association, 
through  its  School  Lunch  Coniniitteo,  of  wliich  Miss  Ma])el 
Kittredge  is  chairman,  maintains  3-cent  lunches  in  sev- 
eral scliools.  Meals  are  sold,  not  given  away,  although  poor 
children  may  he  fed  at  the  expense  of  some  philanthropic  per- 
son or  society.  A  j)enny  tahle  is  also  maintained,  hut  a  child 
may  not  buy  cocoa,  or  fruit,  or  a  sandwich  from  it  unless  he 
has  first  purchased  the  3-ccnt  lunch.  In  this  way  the  Asso- 
ciation has  endeavored  to  populariy.e  the  more  substantial,  prin- 
cipal meal.  They  feel  that  this  method  has  been  (juite  successful. 
The  undertaking  is  financed  by  the  Association,  private  contribu- 
tions making  up  the  annual  deficit.  The  active  interest  of  the 
school  principals  and  tactful  catering  to  national  and  racial 
relishes  are  stated  to  be  important  factors  in  the  work.  As  to 
the  popularity  of  the  venture: — 

"In  School  ^l\  the  prnportion  is  about  10  per  cent,  who  take 
the  luncheon.  In  School  107  the  proportion  is  !:^5  per  cent,  of 
the  school  population.  In  School  51  and  in  School  33  we  are, 
at  present,  feeding  only  the  special  anemic  children.  The  ex- 
pense of  this  special  work  is  carried  by  the  Tuberculosis  Com- 
mittee of  the  Charitv  Organization  Soeietv.'' 

4.  Tile  school  restaurant  which  includes  free  provision  for 
the  very  poor  is  evidently  the  only  practical  system  of  reaching 
the  children,  since  we  have  seen  that  the  majority  of  the  diners, 
and  the  hungriest  ones,  are  the  charity  cases.  Hiis  also  limits 
the  scope  of  tlie  work  to  the  poor  neigldxirhoods,  and  makes  the 
number  of  charity  cases  at  hand  the  criterion  of  the  restaurant's 
reason  for  existence. 

If  one  goes  out  hunting  for  the  numl)er  of  poorly  nourished 
ca.ses  in  a  slum  public  school,  he  will  find,  according  to  several 
writers,  about  11  per  cent,  of  the  children  to  be  in  this  condition. 
Suppose  he  reduces  this  to  5  per  cent,  by  taking  only  the 
worst  cases.  He  will  fmd  that  a  professional  social  investiga- 
tion will  produce  a  report  in  which  only  a  small  proportion  of 
these  are  .marked  as  cases  of  family  destitution.  My  mind  goes 
back  to  an  investigation  of  the  poorly  nourished  children  in  the 
Adams  Annex  School  (sec  preceding  table  in  connection  with 
penny  lunches)  who  were  also  destitut*.^;  the  writ^T  found  2'^ 
cases  of  verj-  poor  nutrition,  but  Miss  Cutler,  the  school  nurse, 
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reported  that  all  but  5  (possibly  3)  could  aflord  to  pay  for  a 
3-cent  noon  meal.  Similarly,  in  tlie  year  1908,  when  the  New 
York  school  teachers,  by  invitation,  sent  in  a  list  of  ill-nourished 
children,  the  Organized  Charities  promptly  reported  that  the 
majority  of  these  were  being  heli)e(l  already. 

However,  if  it  is  proposed  to  help  the  children  of  the  poor 
by  furnishing  good  food  free  if  necessary,  there  should  be  no 
quibbling  and  hairsplitting  on  the  financial  account.  The  first 
aim  should  be  to  help  the  ])oorly  nourished  child.  The  second 
should  be  to  ascertain  if  poverty  exists. 

Unfortunately,  we  are  not  al)le  to  present  figures  on  fi-ee 
feeding  of  school  children  in  America.  Probably  in  the  near 
future  several  reports  will  be  forthcoming. 

The  following  references  will  be  interesting  to  those  investi- 
gating the  subject  of  school  feeding : — 

"The  Freo  Feoding  of  School  Childron,"  Lancet  Reports,  2d  ed. 
Lancet  office,  433  Strand,  London,  W.  C.     Price,  3d. 

Three  Reports  of  the  Bradford  Education  Committee:  "Return 
as  to  the  Pecuniary  Circumstances  of  9fiC  Families  whose  Cliildren  have 
been  Provided  Avitli  Meals,"  1908;  "Bradford  Education  Committee's 
Report  for  1909";  "Rtcipcs  used,  etc.,  by  Marian  E.  CuflT,"  190S.  The 
Bradford  Education  Committee  Office,  ^fanor  Row,  Bradford,  Eng. 

"After  Bread,  Education,''  Fabian  Tract  120.  The  Fabian  Society, 
London.     Price,   15d. 

All  the  above  can  be  obtained  from  Wyman  &  Sons,  Fetter  Lane, 
London,  E.  C,  Eng. 

"Die  Emahrungsverlialtnissc  der  Volkschul  Kinder,"  by  Dr.  Kaup. 
Carl  Ilymann's  Sons,  Berlin,  p.  170. 

"Food  Values:  Practical  Methoils  in  Diet  Calculations,"  Bulletin 
of  the  American  S^'hool  of  Home  Economics,  March,  1900;  series  i. 
No.  13;    606  \V.  Sixty-ninth  Street,  Chicago,  HI. 

"The  Penny  Recess  Lunch  in  the  Philadelpliia  Schools,"  by  Alice 
M.  Boughton,  Psychological  Clinic,  .January  15,  1909. 

"School  Feeding  in  EurojK*,"  by  lx)uise  Stevens  Bryant,  Journal  of 
Home  Economics,  April,  1910.  Roland  Park  Branch,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Price,  40  cents. 

The  last  writer  is  now  preparing  an  extensive  work  on 
the  subject,  to  be  published  by  tlie  Kussell  Sage  Foundation, 
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The  Open-air  School. 

Many  inventions  and  discoveries  are  made  almost  simul- 
taneously by  several  men,  being  the  resultant  of  forces  working 
simultaneously  in  the  minds  of  many.  Others  are  really  com- 
binations rather  than  creations.  The  open-air  school  is  an 
example  of  both.  With  the  increasing  attention  given  to  health 
matters  by  educators  and  sociologists,  the  medical  inspection  of 
children,  the  construction  of  numerous  open-air  sanatoria  for 
consumptives,  and  the  adoption  of  the  modern  doctrine  that 
every  child  shall  have  an  education,  the  fresh-air  sanatorium 
sdiool  is  a  natural  evolution.  It  marks  an  important  milestone 
on  the  road  to  hygienic  school  conditions,  however,  for  these 
schools  are  doing  more  to  get  the  regular  school  windows  open 
than  years  of  advice  and  admonition ;  and  through  these  open- 
air  schools,  sickly  children,  heretofore  neglected,  have  been 
brought  to  health. 

At  the  time  of  this  writing,  the  fresh-air  school  being  very 
recently,  but  extensively  described  in  our  popular  magazines,  the 
j)ublic  is  fast  being  converted  to  the  belief  in  fresh  air,  but  there 
is  a  confused  idea  that  this  fresh  air  can  be  obtained  only  by 
action  of  the  school  board,  tlie  employment  of  an  architect  and 
a  contractor,  extra  teachers,  a  nurse,  a  cook,  a  grocer,  and  a 
milkman. 

Let  us  realize  that  the  "open-air  school"  and  fresh  air  in 
the  ordinary^  school  room  are  two  dilTerent  things,  although  both 
are  expressions  of  one  basic  idea. 

The  fresh-air  school  is  really  a  sanatorium.  It  provides 
not  only  free  air,  but  also  nourishing  food,  enforced  rest,  warm 
clothing,  individual  teaching,  sympathetic  care,  and  medical 
attention  whicli  corrects  eye-strain,  adenoids,  decayed  teeth,  and 
anemia.  Naturally  the  health  benefits  of  the  open-air  schools 
are  due  to  other  causes  as  well  as  the  fresh  air. 

There  is  but  one  reason  against  the  vei^  extensive  adoption 
of  the  open-air  school — its  expense.  The  cost  ]xm*  ca])ita  (about 
$140  per  annum)  is  four  or  five  times  that  of  the  per  capit^a 
cost  in  the  regular  school.  The  Snrveij  (March,  1911)  states 
that  Boston  has  closed  its  open-air  school  because  of  lack  of 
funds.     Even  though  the  money  cost  may  act  at  times  as  a 
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detfiiTcnt  influence,  the  discussion  alone  of  tlie  subjoct  mnst 
bring  out  tlie  fact  that  tiic  fri'ch-jiir  constifiK'nt  can  hi'  ohtiiiiicd 
for  nothing,  and  tliat  fresh  air  doi^B  not  harm  children,  but  docs 
tliem  good. 

The  first  open-iiir  pcliool  (note  tliat  these  so-called  schools 
arc  reallv  sin-rlc  clus^es)  w;i!J  cstal>iished  in 'Ohiirlotlonliurg,  a 
puburl)  of  Hcrliu,  in  IHIH.  Then  Ihe  movement  spread  to  oilier 
Cemian  cities,  to   Iiondon   (19(t7),  and  to  Providt'ncc,  HIumIo 


F;^.  -12.  —  l-'ri'sli-nir  sclinol,  Xow  York  City.  Dinusivl  ftirry- 
lioat.  Soullilli'lJ.  (From  photograpli  by  Ilro»-ii  Bros.  CourUfly 
of  IMleviio  oiiil  Allifd  ITiispiUlH,  N>w  York  Cily.) 

Island  (lOOS).  Since  llicn,  in  America,  open-air  bcIjooIs  havo 
been  established  in  Hoston,  New  York  {.">),  Chicago,  Jlnrtford, 
Koehestcr,  Jilontcbur,  Omnge,  Washington  (2),  Albany,  Mil- 
waukee, and  Buffalo. 

The  methods  of  ciuistniction  linvc  varied  greatly,  nitlmugh 
so  far  tbore  ha.s  been  a  utilization  of  old  buildings,  roofs,  and 
tents  rntber  than  the  construction  of  specially  designed  build- 
ings. In  I'rovidenre  tlie  side  of  an  abandoned  school  hnuae 
was  torn  out  (o  ninke  a  fresh-nir  class  room.  Boston  adapttnl  a 
deserted   refectory  building  facing  a   park,   putting  the  claaa 
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i  room  o[i  the  roof,  iinil  ultering  the  interior  for  kitchen,  clothL's 
J  room,  el  ei-lcra.  Boston,  be  it  not«d,  has  taken  the  first  etep 
I  toward  IwUer  vuntilatiou  gi;in;raliy,  by  providing  1  open-air  room 
lin  each  school  bouse.  New  York  City  has  3  condemned  ferry- 
I  lioata  moored  permanently  to  wharves,  for  the  accommodiiUon 
f  of  actively  tubertulous  children ;  a  roof  school  at  the  Vanderbilt 
'  riinic  for  the  same  class  of  cases,  and  a  remodeled  rta=s  room, 
'  p1u9  a  roof  pbitform.   in  one  of  tlj,;  hnr-o  n-vilir  f^rhnuU.    f.,r 
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tlie  care  of  poorly  nourished  children.  Montclair  uses  a  tent. 
Chiciip)  has  J  pchoolrt,  3  of  which  are  classes  conducted  in  tents 
by  the  Tubcrcnlogia  Irftitutc,  1  ii  an  opon-windowed,  iinhcatetl 
school  room,  and  1  is  the  Elizabeth  McCormick  Open-air  School, 
aa  a^biirttoB  board  tent  on  tlie  ronf  of  a  well-known  day  nursery 
{practically  the  same  benefaction),  which  provides  all  house 
accommodations. 

In  a  booklet  describing  the  sueceasful  work  of  the  Elizabeth 
McCormick  Open-air  School,  published  by  the  IFniteii  Uhiiritios 
of  Chicago,  Wr-  Sherman  Kingsley  writes: — 
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**The  day  nurst^ry  on  the  roof  of  which  tho  tichool  was  held  pre- 
sented peculiar  advantiiges  as  a  hiboratory  for  carrying  on  such  an 
experiment.  The  equipment  of  the  buihling,  which  included  show'er- 
bath  and  disi)ensary  on  the  first  floor,  dining  room  and  kitchen  on  the 
third  floor,  store  room  and  tent  on  the  roof,  toilet  rooms  on  the  first 
lioor  and  roof,  and  elevator  service,  was  given  freely  to  the  use  of  the 
school  children. 

"Tlic  roof,  illustrated  on  the  following  page,  is  completely  inclosed 
by  a  high  framework  covered  by  wire  netting.  Against  this  netting 
young  evergrwn  trees  replaced  during  the  winter  the  vines  which  cov- 
er, d  the  nK'shes  in  the  summer  months.  The  trees  not  only  served  the 
extremely  practical  purpose  of  a  good  windbreak,  but  lent  a  perpetual 
air  of  Christmas  festivity  to  the  place,  which  was  reflected  in  the  joyous 
faces  and  merry  spirits  of  the  children.  When  Christmas  Day  really 
came,  the  little  trees  were  literally  used  for  the  purpose  for  which 
Nature  had  so  evidently  create<l  them,  and  stood  about  the  roof  bedecked 
with  the  simple  gifts  which  the  children  had  made  for  themselves  and 
for  the  teacher,  and  covered  with  the  glittering  crystals  of  the  snow. 
Germany  took  her  sick  children  to  the  pine  forests  to  school;  BoBton 
put  her  little  patients  into  class  rooms  on  the  roof;  it  remained  for 
Chicago  to  bring  the  trees  to  the  children  and  give  lier  pupils  a  forest 
school  on  a  city  roof. 

'^Completely  encircling  the  tent  which  stood  among  the  trees  were 
windows  which  swung  out,  canopy  fashion,  making  an  open  Bone  clear 
around  the  tent.  These  windows  could  be  dropi)ed  on  the  side  from 
which  a  storm  might  come. 

"The  teacher,  the  supervisor  of  the  school  work,  as  well  as  the 
desks,  blackboards,  and  all  equipment,  were  provided  by  the  Board  of 
Education.  No  heat  whatever  was  furnished  in  the  tent,  hut  heated 
Boapstones  were  placed  at  the  feet  in  extremely  cold  weather.  No  one 
seemed  to  liave  difiiculty  at  any  time  in  handling  pen  or  pencil,  although 
the  thermometer  often  went  below  zero. 

"Outside  of  the  inclosed  tent  was  a  large  shelter  tent,  which  con- 
sisted simply  of  a  canvas  top,  without  sides,  to  protect  from  rain  or 
extreme  heat.  Here  the  chil<lren  took  their  daily  naps,  tied  up  snugly 
in  their  warm  sleeping-bngs  and  stretched  out  full  length  on  canvas  cots. 
The  younger  children  and  those  who  were  least  well  often  spent  the 
entire  afternoon  in  rest,  and  no  one  was  urged  to  come  into  the  tent  to 
school  if  the  teacher  was  convinced  that  the  sleep  would  do  him  more 
good.  Though  the  physical  development  was  thus  apparently  put  ahead 
of  the  mental  growth,  a  glance  at  tho  record  of  advancement  made  by 
the  pupils  shows  clearly  that  the  mind  was  verj'  far  from  suffering  by 
such  treatment. 

"At  the  other  end  of  the  shelter  tent  stood  a  long  table,  on  which 
the  hot  lunch  was  served  at  nine  and  three-thirty.  A  small  store  room 
on  the  roof  gave  space  for  the  dish  cupboard  and  gas  stove,  where  the 


ro|j;Tis;lit 

I,  the  sumiDcr  cunp  niaintaineil  Uj  the  United  ChaTltlen,  where  the 
1  and  childrm  of  tl>e  poorer  tllatrietfl  of  the  city  are  given  two- 
wwfc  otitiiigH.  Tlie  benutifiil  (frmirdB  on  the  banlt  of  the  Pox  Rivpr,  the 
roomy  coltagnt,  the  immiictilHtt^  I'leanlineai^  nf  dormitory  ind  dining  hall, 
the  joy*  ot  r^mpllrc,  linschctll,  swimming-pool,  oalis,  nn.!  brool;  impresspd 
mare  deeply  upim  the  mind*  of  the  childrpn  the  high  standonla  o[  per- 
Mnnl  conduit  and  plnMiint  houie  life  which  it  had  been  one  Hpi^iul  aim 
of  the  roof  nchool  U)  ineulcate,  Tlie  changes  also  afforded  opportunity 
to  regulate  absolnldy  nil  the  ninditionn  afTeotlng  Ihe  pupils  in  a  way 
i|Uit«  impiwsihlp  in  the  oily,  where  Ihry  must  return  at  night  to  homes 
which,  in  spile  ot  tlie  mowt  conseientioiia  efforts  of  the  vi^iiting  nuracs, 
■  undid,  in  large  ine«s"re,  the  good  received  during  llie  day." 
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The  Advisability  of  the  Three-cent  Lunch  and  the  Penny 
Recess  Lunch  in  American  Schools, 

Advisability  of  the  Recess  Penny  Lunch. — In  the  American 
city  school,  the  "candy  man^'  at  the  gate  and  the  candy  store 
next  door  bear  witness  to  the  number  of  loose  pennies  brought 
to  school  by  the  children.  For  this  reason  the  recess  penny 
lunch  is  sure  of  patronage,  providing  the  vendor  of  the  purple, 
green,  and  black  stuff  is  expelled  from  the  school  premises.  The 
penny  lunch  is  inexpensive,  since  the  janitor's  wife  or  some 
neighborhood  woman  will  gladly  sell  the  milk,  crackers,  et  cetera, 
for  a  small  wage. 

Miss  Boughton  has  given  me  the  statistics  on  the  degree  of 
success  attained  by  tlie  recess  penny  lunches  served  in  Philadel- 
phia in  5  schools : — 


School. 


Agnew.  • 


Wood. 


Adams 
Annex. 


WashiniT' 
ton. 


Durham. 


Social.  Characteristics 
OP  Population. 


Petty  tradespeople.  Some 
are  from  the  Tenderloin.  AU 
are  poor,  but  of  the  Improvi- 
dent type.  Plenty  of  loose 
pennies.  Children  accustomed 
to  cakes  and  coffee. 


About  the  poorest  native 
whites  in  Philadelphia.  Chil- 
dren will  eat  anything,  even 
crumbs.  No  money.  Home 
ignorance,  alcoholism  also. 


A  special  school  for  men* 
tally  deficient  children.  Bet- 
ter class  than  the  Wood,  but 
worse  than  the  Agnew. 


Poor  Italians,  but  loose  pen- 
nies fairly  plentiful.  Have 
had  to  be  taught  to  like 
wholesome  American  food, 
particularly    cooked   food. 


Mostly  (four-flfths)  colored. 
Poor,  but  of  a  rather  good 
class. 


AOB  OP 

Children. 


Kindergarten 
grades. 


Kindergarten 
and  grades. 


Proportion 
Buying. 


18/32,      or  S€  per  cent. 
60/850,    or  17  per  cent. 


Kindergarten 
and  grades. 


Kindergarten 
and  grades. 


108/400,    or  27  per  cent. 


66/137,    or  40  per  cent 


228/865.    or  26  per  cent. 


Kindergarten 
and  grades. 


600A000,  or  SO  per  cent. 


Nots.— Of  the  total  kindergartners,  90  per  cent,  of  those  present  patronise  the 
penny  recess  lunch — a  number  elightly  fewer  the  latter  part  of  the  week. 


SCHOOL  MEALS.  HI 

The  Advisabilitff  of  a  Noon  Lunch. — ^The  establishment  of 
a  noon  lunch  means  a  radical  change  in  our  educational  and 
«)cial  theories.  It  carries  the  influence  of  the  school  into  the 
home — ^whether  for  better  or  worse  is  disputed. 

On  the  one  hand,  it  is  urged  that  the  growing  child  should 
be  insured  good  food;  that  the  State  is  justified  in  spending 
money  which  will  make  healthy  citizens;  that  good  food,  good 
cooking,  and  good  table  manners  at  school  will  produce  cor- 
responding improvements  at  home;  that  poor  nutrition  in  some 
degree  is  the  rule  among  the  children  of  the  slums,  even  when 
absolute  destitution  does  not  exist;  and  that  it  is  justifiable  to 
consider  the  hungry  child  apart  from  his  family's  needs,  in 
order  to  give  him  quick  relief. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  stated  that  the  expense  of  general 
municipal  feeding  would  be  enormous ;  that  nine-tenths  of  it  is 
unnecessary ;  that  much  of  it  would  be  refused ;  that  the  chief 
fault  is  bad  cooking  rather  than  lack  of  food;  that  the  school- 
fed  children  would  become  discontented  and  contemptuous  of 
their  home  surroundings,  and  that  a  poor  child  really  signifies 
an  entire  poor  family  who  should  be  helped  privately  by  the 
Organized  Charities.  (The  Organized  Charities  in  most  of  our 
great  cities,  including  New  York,  state  their  ability  to  care  for 
all  worthy  cases.) 

Let  us  consider  the  merits  of  the  four  principal  systems  of 
school  feeding  which  have  been  advocated: — 

1.  General  free  feeding  is  so  socialistic  that  the  plan  may 
at  once  be  put  aside  for  this  reason  alone.  The  American 
public  school  contains  many  children  of  the  well-to-do,  and 
therefore  all  social  classes  are  represented.  The  expense  in  the 
city  of  New  York  would,  for  900,000  school  children  for  200 
days  at  4  cents  daily,  equal  $7,000,000.  Probably  the  enterprise 
under  public  auspices  would  cost  more  than  this  amount. 

2.  Neighborhood  restaurants  for  the  free  feeding  of  poor 
children  would  not  be  patronized  because  of  the  self-respect 
of  parents.  Like  the  soup  houses  of  panic  times,  they  are 
an  evidence  of  widespread  destitution  seldom  seen  anywhere  in 
America. 

3.  School  restaurants  selling  meals  at  cost,  but  with  no 
provision  for  charity^  are  worthy  private  benefactions,  but  they 
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miss  the  very  poorest  children  (the  most  important  class),  and 
get  but  .mediocre  support  from  those  able  to  pay.  Under  private 
auspices  thoy  are  maintained  at  small  administrative  expense, 
and  in  needy  neighborhoods  only,  because  the  willingness  of  tlie 
salaried  officer  to  help  the  whole  world  is  restrained  by  the 
limitation  of  the  benefactor's  purse. 

Apropos  of  the  number  of  children  who  are  willing  to  buy 
the  school  lunch,  the  article  by  Louise  Stevens  Bryant,  already 
mentioned,  states  that  the  proportion  is  small  in  European  coun- 
tries, with  the  excc])tion  of  Italy  and  rural  France.  In  the  case 
of  the  latter  countries  no  actual  supporting  figures  are  given. 
In  Bradford,  England,  less  than  200,  out  of  a  school  population 
of  47,000,  buy  the  food.  The  other  500  diners  are  on  the  free 
list. 

In  Philadelphia  the  noon  lunch  to  be  paid  for  at  cost  has 
been  tried  in  three  public  schools,  in  one  of  which  it  has  already 
died  owing  to  lack  of  support.  This  case,  however,  is  somewhat 
exceptional,  since  the  children,  who  were  Russian  Jews,  declined 
to  eat  from  religious  reasons  as  well  as  poverty  (the  religious 
reasons  were  unfounded,  as  every  attempt  was  made  to  advertise 
that  what  little  meat  would  be  used  would  be  kosher).  It  was 
noted,  however,  that  the  patrons  were  the  wealthier  ones.  The 
other  two  schools  are  in  poor  American  neighborhoods,  and  here 
the  experiment  has  been  tried  only  for  two  months.  The  writer 
knows  that  Miss  Boughton,  who  is  conducting  the  experiment, 
feels  that  the  worst-nourished  cases  are  not  receiving  the  food, 
and  is  hoping  for  their  pecuniary  assistance  from  some  philan- 
thropic person. 

The  report  on  restaurant  patronage  (3-cent  meals  at  noon) 
is  as  follows : — 


School.. 

Agnew. 
Wood. 

Social  Character  of 

POPUI^TION. 

AOB  OF 

Children. 

Proportion 
Buying. 

See   penny   lunch. 

Primary  grades. 

66/3S0,  or  18  per  cent. 

See   penny   lunch. 

Primary  grades.  30/340,  or    9  per  cent 

Burk. 

Russian-Jewish.     Poor,   but 
not  so  poor  as  in  two  other 
schools    nearby.      Abandoned 
because  of  poor  patronage. 

Primary  grades. 

40/700,  or   6  per  cent 
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In  New  York  City  the  Public  Education  Association, 
through  its  Scliool  Lunch  Committee,  of  vvliicli  Miss  ^label 
Kittrcdjje  in  chairman,  maintains  3-cent  lunclies  in  sev- 
eral scliools.  lileals  are  sold,  not  given  away,  although  poor 
children  may  be  fed  at  tiie  expense  of  some  piiilantliropic  per- 
son or  society.  A  penny  table  is  also  maintained,  but  a  cJiild 
may  not  buy  cocoa,  or  fruit,  or  a  sandwich  from  it  unless  he 
has  lirst  purchased  the  .*J-ccnt  luncli.  In  this  way  the  Asso- 
ciation has  endeavored  to  jH)pularize  the  more  substantial,  prin- 
cipal meal.  They  feel  that  this  method  has  been  ([uite  successful. 
The  undertaking  is  financed  by  the  Association,  ])rivate  contribu- 
tions making  up  the  annual  dellcit.  The  activi;  interest  of  the 
school  j)rinci])al3  and  tactful  catering  to  national  and  racial 
relish(?s  are  stated  to  be  imj)()rtant  factors  in  the  work.  As  to 
tlie  popularity  of  the  venture: — 

**In  School  21  the  proportion  is  about  10  per  cent,  who  take 
the  lunchecm.  In  School  107  the  proportion  is  25  per  cent,  of 
the  school  i)0])ulation.  In  School  51  and  in  School  X\  wc  are, 
at  present,  feeding  only  the  special  anemic  children.  The  ex- 
pense of  this  special  work  is  carried  by  the  Tuberculosis  Com- 
mittee of  the  Charitv  Organization  Society.*' 

4.  The  school  restaurant  whiifh  includes  free  provision  for 
the  very  poor  is  evidently  the  only  practical  system  of  reaching 
the  children,  since  we  have  seen  that  the  majority  of  the  diners, 
and  the  hungriest  ones,  are  the  charity  cases.  This  also  limits 
the  scope  of  the  work  to  the  ])oor  neighborhoods,  and  makes  the 
nund>er  of  charitv  cases  at  hand  the  criterion  of  the  restaurantV 
reason  for  existence. 

If  one  goes  out  hunting  for  the  nund)er  of  poorly  nourished 
causes  in  a  slum  public  school,  he  will  find,  according  to  several 
writers,  about  11  per  cent,  of  the  children  to  be  in  this  condition. 
Suppose  he  reduces  this  to  5  per  cent,  by  taking  only  the 
worst  cases.  He  will  find  that  a  professional  social  investiga- 
tion will  produce  a  report  in  which  only  a  small  ])roportion  of 
these  are  .marked  as  cases  of  family  destitution.  ]\Iy  mind  goes 
back  to  an  investigation  of  the  [)oorly  nourished  children  in  the 
Adams  Annex  School  (see  pn^ceding  table  in  connection  with 
penny  lunches)  who  were  also  destitute;  the  writer  found  22 
eases  of  very  poor  nutrition,  but  ^liss  Cutler,  the  school  nurse, 
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reported  that  all  but  5  (possibly  3)  could  afford  to  pay  for  a 
3-eent  noon  meal.  Similarly,  in  the  year  1908,  when  the  New 
York  school  teachers,  by  invitiition,  sent  in  a  list  of  ill-nourished 
children,  the  Organized  Charities  promptly  reported  that  the 
majority  of  these  were  being  helped  already. 

However,  if  it  is  proposed  to  help  the  children  of  the  poor 
by  furnishing  good  food  free  if  necessary,  there  should  be  no 
quibbling  and  hairsplitting  on  the  linancial  account.  The  fi^^t 
aim  should  be  to  help  the  poorly  nourished  child.  The  second 
should  be  to  ascertain  if  poverty  exists. 

Unfortunately,  we  are  not  able  to  present  figures  on  fi-eo 
feeding  of  school  children  in  America.  Probably  in  the  near 
future  several  rej)orts  will  be  forthcoming. 

The  following  references  will  be  interesting  to  those  investi- 
gating the  subject  of  school  feeding : — 

"The  Fro(i  Feeding  of  School  Children,"  Lancet  Reports,  2d  ed. 
Lancet  oflice,  433  Strand,  l^ndon,  W.  C.     Price,  3d. 

Three  Reports  of  the  Bradford  Education  Committee:  "Return 
as  to  the  Pecuniary  Circumstances  of  900  Families  whose  Children  have 
been  Provided  with  Meals,"  1908;  "Bradford  Education  Committee's 
Report  for  1909";  "Recipes  used,  etc.,  by  Marian  E.  Cuff,"  1908.  The 
Bradford  Education  Coinniitti»e  OHice,  Manor  Row,  Bradford,  Eng. 

"After  Bread,  Education,"  Fabian  Tract  120.  The  Fabian  Society, 
London.     Price,   lod. 

All  the  above  can  be  obtained  from  Wyman  &  Sons,  Fetter  Lane, 
London,  E.  C,  Eng. 

"Die  Emalirungsverhaltnisse  der  Volkschul  Kinder,"  by  Dr.  Kaup. 
Carl  Hymann's  Sons,  Berlin,  p.  170. 

"Food  Values:  Practical  Methods  in  Diet  Calculations,"  Bulletin 
of  the  American  School  of  Home  Economics,  Alareh,  1900;  series  i. 
No.  13;    606  \V.  Sixty-ninth  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

"The  Penny  Recess  Lunch  in  the  Philadelphia  Schools,"  by  Alice 
AL  Boughton,  Psychological  Clinic,  .January  15,  1909. 

"School  Feeding  in  Euroiw,"  by  Louise  Stevens  Bryant,  Journal  of 
Home  Economics,  April,  1910.  Roland  Park  Branch,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Price,  40  cents. 

The  last  writer  is  now  preparing  an  extensive  work  on 
the  subject,  to  be  published  by  the  liussell  Sage  Foundation, 
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The  Open-air  School. 

Many  inventions  and  discoveries  are  made  almost  simul- 
taneously by  several  men,  being  the  resultant  of  forces  working 
simultancoufily  in  the  minds  of  many.  Others  are  really  com- 
binations rather  than  creations.  The  open-air  school  is  an 
example  of  both.  With  the  increasing  attention  given  to  health 
matters  by  educators  and  sociologists,  the  medical  inspection  of 
children,  the  construction  of  numerous  open-air  sanatoria  for 
consumptives,  and  tlie  adoption  of  the  modern  doctrine  that 
ever}'  child  shall  have  an  education,  the  fresh-air  sanatorium 
school  is  a  natural  evolution.  It  nuirks  an  important  milestone 
on  the  road  to  hygienic  school  conditicms,  however,  for  these 
schools  are  doing  more  to  get  the  regular  school  windows  open 
than  years  of  advice  and  admonition ;  and  through  these  open- 
air  schools,  sickly  children,  heretofore  neglected,  have  been 
brought  to  health. 

At  the  time  of  this  writing,  the  fresh-air  school  being  very 
recently,  but  extensively  described  in  our  popular  magazines,  the 
])ublic  is  fast  being  converted  to  the  belief  in  fresh  air,  but  there 
is  a  confused  idea  that  this  fresh  air  can  be  obtained  onlv  bv 
action  of  the  school  board,  the  employment  of  an  architect  and 
a  contractor,  extra  teachers,  a  nurse,  a  cook,  a  grocer,  and  a 
milkman. 

Ijct  us  realize  that  the  "open-air  school"  and  fre.^h  air  in 
the  ordinary  school  room  are  two  diiferent  things,  although  both 
are  expressions  of  one  basic  idea. 

The  fresh-air  school  is  really  a  sanatorium.  It  provides 
not  only  free  air,  but  also  nourishing  food,  enforced  rest,  warm 
clothing,  individual  teaching,  sympathetic  care,  and  medical 
attention  which  corrects  eve-strain,  adenoids,  decaved  teeth,  and 
anemia.  Naturally  the  health  benefits  of  the  open-air  schools 
are  due  to  other  causes  as  well  as  the  fresh  air. 

There  is  but  one  reason  against  th<*  veiT  extensive  adoption 
of  the  open-air  school — its  expense.  Thv.  cost  jier  caj)ita  (about 
$140  per  annum)  is  four  or  five  times  that  of  the  per  capita 
cost  in  the  regular  school.  The  Purvey  (March,  1011)  states 
that  Boston  has  closed  its  open-air  school  because  of  lack  of 
funds.     Even  though  the  money  cost  may  act  at  times  as  a 
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deierrunt  influence,  tlio  iliponpsion  alone  of  the  subject  must 
bring  out  tlie  fart  tliat  tdo  frt'cli-air  coDsiituent  etin  be  obtiined 
for  nothing,  and  that  frct-h  uir  does  not  liann  children,  but  does 
them  good. 

Tlie  first  open-air  fchonl  (note  t)iat  these  so-called  Fchools 
are  really  single  classes:)  wnw  established  in 'ChnrioHenburg.  a 
suburb  iiC  ISerlin,  in  IIHU.  Tlien  tiie  movement  spread  lo  other 
German  cities,   to   liOiidnii   (l!ll)7),  and  to  Providence,   Rhode 


I'lg.  i-2. — I'ri'nli-ftir  splmol,  Xi'w  V»rk  City.  Di«iiA>o(l  ft'riy- 
liont,  SoiilIiRoIcl.  (From  ]iliol«grapli  by  Brown  Bros.  Courtwy 
of  ni'lleviu-  iin<l  AiVuMl  lli«]iilnls  Nfw  York  Citj-.J 


Island  (lOOS).  Mince  then,  in  America,  open-air  schools  have 
bei-n  established  in  Boston,  New  York  (5),  Chicago,  Hartford, 
I'oihcster,  Montebiir,  Orange,  Wa.'sbington  (3),  Albany,  Mil- 
wnukee.  and  BulTalo. 

The  methods  of  eonstrnetinn  have  varieil  greatly,  although 
so  far  there  has  been  a  utilisation  of  old  buihlingH,  roofs,  and 
tents  rather  fJian  the  construetion  of  specialty  designed  build- 
ings. Tn  Providence  the  aide  of  an  abandoned  school  house 
was  torn  nut  to  make  a  fresh-air  class  room.  Boston  adaptul  a 
deserted    refeetory   building   facing   a    park,    putting  the   claBS 
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room  on  tin:  roof,  umJ  Altering  tlie  intfriur  for  kitehyii,  I'liitinjs 
[  room,  et  eftcra,  Boston,  be  it  liotwd,  has  taken  the  first  steij 
I  toward  Wlti'r  ventUation  gunt'Diliy,  by  providing  1  opi;n-air  room 
I  in  each  school  hou^e.  New  York  City  has  3  condenintil  ferrv- 
I  bouts  moorod  permanently  to  wharves,  for  the  accommodation 
f  of  actively  tuherL-uloua  children;  a  ruof  adiool  at  the  Vandorbilt 
'  Clinic  for  the  same  class  of  cases,  and  a  remodeled  class  ronm. 

plus  a   roof  plulfcnii.  in  one  of  fito  Inr-c  re^nlir  m! 1-,    r..i- 


the  care  of  poorly  nourished  ehlldrcn.  Jlontdair  uses  a  tent. 
Chicago  has  4  schools,  2  of  wliicli  are  (.-lasses  condueted  in  tents 
by  the  Tuberculosis  Institute,  1  is  an  open-windowed,  unheated 
school  room,  and  1  is  the  Eli/ahelh  MeCormiek  Open-air  School, 
an  asbestos  board  tent  on  the  roof  of  a  well-known  day  nursery 
(practically  (he  same  benefaction),  which  provides  all  house 
ftceommoti  n  t  i  on  s. 

In  a  booklet  describing  the  successful  work  of  the  RliMbclh 
McCormick  Ofjen-air  ychool.  ]inblij=bcd  by  llie  I'nited  Charities 
of  Chit-ago,  Mr.  Sherman  Kingsley  writes: — 
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"The  day  nursery  on  the  roof  of  which  the  uehool  was  held  pre- 
sented peculiar  advantages  as  a  laboratory  for  carrying  on  such  an 
experiment.  The  equipment  of  the  building,  which  included  shower- 
bath  and  di8i)ensary  on  the  first  lloor,  dining  room  and  kitchen  on  the 
third  floor,  store  room  and  tent  on  the  roof,  toilet  rooms  on  the  first 
floor  and  roof,  and  elevator  service,  was  given  freely  to  the  use  of  the 
school  children. 

"Tlie  roof,  illustrated  on  the  following  page,  is  completely  inclosed 
by  a  high  framework  covered  by  wire  netting.  Against  this  netting 
young  evergrwn  trees  replaced  during  the  winter  the  vines  which  cov- 
ered the  ni'.'ishes  in  the  summer  mouths.  The  trees  not  only  served  the 
extremely  practical  purpose  of  a  good  windbreak,  but  lent  a  perpetual 
air  of  (.'hristmas  festivity  to  the  place,  which  was  reflecte<l  in  the  joyous 
faces  and  merry  spirits  of  the  children.  When  Christmas  Day  really 
came,  the  little  trws  were  literally  used  for  the  purpotic  for  which 
Nature  had  so  evidently  created  them,  and  stood  about  the  roof  bedecked 
with  the  simple  gifts  which  the  cliildren  had  made  for  themseWes  and 
for  the  teacher,  and  covered  with  the  glittering  crystals  of  the  snow. 
Germany  took  her  sick  children  to  the  pine  forests  to  school;  Boston 
put  her  little  patients  into  class  rooms  on  the  roof;  it  remained  for 
Chicago  to  bring  the  trees  to  the  children  and  give  lier  pupils  a  forest 
school  on  a  city  roof. 

"CompleU>ly  encircling  the  tent  which  stood  among  the  Urees  were 
windows  which  swung  out,  cano])y  fashion,  making  an  open  zone  clear 
around  the  tent,  lliose  windows  could  be  drop{)ed  on  tlie  side  from 
which  a  storm  might  come. 

''The  teacher,  the  supervisor  of  the  school  work,  aa  well  as  the 
desks,  blackboards,  and  all  equipment,  were  provided  by  the  Board  of 
Education.  No  heat  whatever  was  furnished  in  the  tent,  but  heated 
soapstones  were  placed  at  the  feet  in  extremely  cold  weather.  No  one 
seemed  to  have  diflieulty  at  any  time  in  handling  pen  or  pencil,  although 
the  thermometer  often  went  below  zcto. 

"Outside  of  the  inclosed  t<?nt  was  a  large  shelter  tent,  which  con- 
sisted simply  of  a  canvas  top,  without  sides,  to  ])rotect  from  rain  or 
extreme  heat.  Here  the  children  took  their  daily  naps,  tied  up  snugly 
in  their  warm  sleeping-bags  and  stretche<l  out  full  lengtli  on  canvas  cots. 
The  younger  children  and  those  who  were  least  well  often  spent  the 
entire  afternoon  in  rest,  and  no  one  was  urged  to  come  into  the  tent  to 
school  if  the  teacher  was  convinceil  that  the  sleep  would  do  him  more 
good.  Though  the  physical  development  was  thus  apparently  put  ahead 
of  the  mental  growth,  a  glance  at  the  record  of  advancement  made  by 
the  pupils  :sliows  clearly  that  the  mind  was  very  far  from  suffering  by- 
such  treatment. 

"At  the  other  end  of  the  shelter  tent  stood  a  long  table,  on  which 
the  hot  lunch  was  served  at  nine  and  three-thirty.  A  small  store  room 
on  the  roof  gave  space  for  the  dish  cupboard  and  gas  stove,  where  the 


"Open-nir  rrii-inloi".'  I.v  ,■■ 
T'nilod  Chnriliea  of  Cliicago.t 
^1n,  the  summer  camp  maintiiineil  bj  the  United  rharitien,  where  the 
nnd  childrm  of  tlie  poorer  diatripU  of  the  eity  ore  given  two- 
ontings.  Tlie  benutifiil  founds  on  the  liank  of  the  Fox  Rii-er,  tlio 
^foomy  cottagn,  the  iinmni^iilBte  i^leantini^an  of  dormitory  and  dining  liaJl, 
[he  joys  of  pnmplire,  Imwbnll,  swiniming-poo!,  uaks.  und  brook  iiupre.tsod 
?  devply  upon  tlie  niinda  of  the  ehildreo  tlio  high  atandorda  oF  per* 
il  totidupt  ntiil  pleasant  lioine  life  which  it  had  been  ora  apfciol  uim 
of  the  roof  school  to  ini-iiloiiti-.  The  changes  also  afforded  opportunity 
abMliiUdy  nil  the  oonditJonH  alTecting  tlie  pupils  in  a  way 
quite  impoHsilile  in  thp  i.-ilj-,  where  thpy  must  return  at  night  to  homes 
which,  in  spite  of  tlie  moat  ronseientioTia  efforts  of  the  visiting  nurses, 
■ontetimea  undid,  in  large  meaHiire.  tliu  good  received  during  the  day." 
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miss  the  very  poorest  children  (the  most  important  class),  and 
get  but  mediocre  support  from  those  able  to  pay.  Under  private 
auspices  they  are  maintained  at  small  administrative  expense, 
and  in  needy  neighborhoods  only,  because  the  willingness  of  the 
salaried  officer  to  help  the  whole  world  is  restrained  by  the 
limitation  of  the  benefactors  purse. 

Apropos  of  the  number  of  children  who  are  willing  to  buy 
the  school  lunch,  the  article  by  Louise  Stevens  Bryant,  already 
mentioned,  states  that  the  proportion  is  small  in  European  coun- 
tries, with  the  exception  of  Italy  and  rural  France.  In  the  case 
of  the  latter  countries  no  actual  supporting  figures  are  given. 
In  Bradford,  England,  less  than  200,  out  of  a  school  population 
of  47,000,  buy  the  food.  The  other  500  diners  are  on  the  free 
list. 

In  Philadelphia  the  noon  limch  to  be  paid  for  at  cost  has 
been  tried  in  three  public  schools,  in  one  of  which  it  has  already 
died  owing  to  lack  of  support.  This  case,  however,  is  somewhat 
exceptional,  since  the  children,  who  were  Russian  Jews,  declined 
to  eat  from  religious  reasons  as  well  as  poverty  (the  religious 
reasons  were  unfounded,  as  every  attempt  was  made  to  advertise 
that  what  little  meat  would  be  used  would  be  kosher).  It  was 
noted,  however,  that  the  patrons  were  the  wealthier  ones.  The 
other  two  schools  are  in  poor  American  neighborhoods,  and  here 
the  experiment  has  been  tried  only  for  two  months.  The  writer 
knows  that  Miss  Bough  ton,  who  is  conducting  the  experiment, 
feels  that  the  worst-nourished  cases  are  not  receiving  the  food, 
and  is  hoping  for  their  pecuniary  assistance  from  some  philan- 
thropic person. 

The  report  on  restaurant  patronage  (3-cent  meals  at  noon) 
is  as  follows: — 


School^ 

Social  Character  of 

POPUI^TION. 

AOB  OF 

Children. 

Proportion 
Buying. 

Agnew. 

See   penny   lunch. 

Primary  grades. 

66/350,  or  18  per  cent. 

Wood. 

See  penny   lunch. 

Primary  grades. 
Primary  grades. 

30/340,  or    9  per  cent. 

Burk. 

Russian-Jewish.     Poor,   but 
not  so  poor  as  in  two  other 
schools    nearby.      Abandoned 
because  of  poor  patronage. 

40/700,  or   6  per  cent. 
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In  New  York  Citv  the  Public  Education  Association, 
througli  its  School  Lunch  Coniinittee,  of  wJiicli  jVIiss  Mabel 
Kittredge  is  chairman,  maintains  3-cent  lunches  in  sev- 
eral schools.  Meals  are  sold,  not  given  away,  although  pfX)r 
children  may  be  fed  at  tiie  expense  of  some  philanthropic  per- 
son or  society.  A  penny  table  is  also  maintained,  but  a  child 
may  not  buy  cocoa,  or  fruit,  or  a  sandwich  from  it  unless  he 
has  first  purcha^^ed  the  3-ccnt  lunch.  In  this  way  the  Asso- 
ciation has  endeavored  to  j)oj)ularize  the  more  substantial,  prin- 
cipal meal.  They  feel  that  this  method  has  been  (juite  successful. 
The  undertaking  is  linanccd  by  the  xVssociation,  i)rivate  contribu- 
tions making  up  the  annual  deficit.  The  active  intercut  of  the 
school  principals  and  tactful  catering  to  national  and  racial 
relishes  are  stated  to  be  important  factors  in  the  work.  As  to 
the  popularity  of  the  venture: — 

**In  School  21  the  pro])ortion  is  about  10  per  cent,  who  take 
tho  luncheon.  \\\  School  107  the  proportion  is  25  p<jr  cent,  of 
the  school  i)opuIation.  ]n  School  51  and  in  School  3.'{  we  are, 
at  present,  feeding  only  the  special  anemic  children.  The  ex- 
pense of  this  special  work  is  carried  by  the  Tuberculosis  Com- 
mittee of  the  Charitv  Orjxanization  Socictv.*' 

4.  The  school  restaurant  which  includes  free  provision  for 
the  very  poor  is  evidently  the  only  practical  system  of  reaching 
the  children,  since  we  have  seen  that  the  nuijority  of  the  diners, 
and  the  hungriest  ones,  are  the  charity  cases.  This  also  limits 
the  scope  of  the  work  to  the  poor  neighborhoods,  and  makes  the 
number  of  charity  cases  at  hand  the  criterion  of  the  rest^iurant's 
reason  for  existence. 

If  one  goes  out  hunting  for  the  nund)er  of  poorly  nourished 
cases  in  a  slum  public  school,  he  will  find,  according  to  several 
writers,  about  11  per  cent,  of  the  children  to  be  in  this  condition. 
Suppose  he  reduces  this  to  5  per  cent,  by  taking  only  the 
worst  cases.  He  will  find  that  a  professional  social  investiga- 
tion will  produce  a  report  in  which  only  a  small  proportion  of 
these  are  .marked  as  cases  of  family  destitution.  ^ly  mind  goes 
back  to  an  investigation  of  the  poorly  nourished  children  in  W\^, 
Adams  Annex  School  (see  preceding  table  in  connection  with 
penny  lunches)  who  were  also  destitute;  the  writ<»r  found  22 
cases  of  very  poor  nutrition,  but  ^liss  Cutler,  the  school  nurse, 
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reported  that  all  but  5  (possibly  3)  could  afford  to  pay  for  a 
3-cent  noon  meal.  Similarly,  in  the  year  1908,  when  the  New 
York  school  teachers,  by  invitation,  sent  in  a  list  of  ill-nourished 
children,  tlie  Organized  Charities  promptly  reported  that  the 
majority  of  these  were  being  hel])ed  already. 

However,  if  it  is  proposed  to  help  the  children  of  the  poor 
by  furnishing  good  food  free  if  necessary,  there  should  be  n(^ 
quibbling  and  hairsplitting  on  the  linancial  account.  The  firi^t 
aim  should  be  to  help  the  poorly  nourished  child.  The  second 
should  be  to  ascertain  if  poverty  exists. 

Unfortunately,  we  are  not  able  to  present  figures  on  fi-ee 
feeding  of  school  children  in  America.  Probably  in  the  near 
future  several  reports  will  be  forthcoming. 

The  following  references  will  be  interesting  to  those  investi- 
gating the  subject  of  school  feeding: — 

"The  FrcM»  FciMling  of  Si-liool  Childron,"  Lancet  Rei>ort8,  2d  ed. 
Lancet  office,  433  Strand,  London,  W.  C.     Price,  3d. 

Three  Reports  of  the  Bradford  Education  Committee:  "Return 
as  to  the  Pecuniary  Circumstances  of  966  Families  wliose  Children  have 
been  Provided  witli  Meals,"  1908;  "Bradford  Education  Committee's 
Report  for  1909";  "Recipes  used,  etc.,  by  Marian  E.  Cuff,"  190S.  Tlic 
Bradford  Education  Committee  Oflice,  Manor  Row,  l^radford,  Eng. 

"After  Bread,  Education,"  Fabian  Tract  120.  The  Fabian  Society, 
London.     Price,  lod. 

All  tlie  above  can  be  obtained  from  Wyman  &  Sons,  Fetter  Lane, 
London,  E.  C,  Eng. 

"Die  Emahrungsverhaltnissc  der  Volkschul  Kinder,"  by  Dr.  Kaup. 
Carl  Hymann's  Sons,  Berlin,  p.  170. 

"Food  Values:  Practical  Methods  in  Diet  Calculations,"  Bulletin 
of  the  American  School  of  Home  Economics,  March,  1909;  series  i. 
No.  13;    606  W.  Sixty-ninth  Stret?t,  Chicago,  111. 

"The  Penny  Recess  Lunch  in  the  Philadelphia  Schools,"  by  Alice 
M.  Bough  ton,  Psy  etiological  Clinic,  January  15,  1909. 

"School  Feeding  in  Euroiw,"  by  Ixiuise  Stevens  Bryant,  Journal  of 
Home  Economics,  April,  1910.  Roland  Park  Branch,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Price,  40  cents. 

The  last  writer  is  now  preparing  an  extensive  work  on 
the  subject,  to  be  published  by  the  Kussell  Sage  Foundation. 
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The  Open-air  School. 

Many  inventions  and  discoveries  arc  made  almost  simul- 
taneously by  several  men,  being  the  resultant  of  forees  working 
simultaneously  in  tJie  minds  of  many.  Others  are  really  com- 
binations rather  than  creations.  The  open-air  school  is  an 
example  of  both.  With  the  increasing  attention  given  to  health 
matters  by  educators  and  sociologist*?,  the  medical  inspection  of 
children,  the  construction  of  numerous  open-air  sanatoria  for 
consumptives,  and  the  adopt icm  of  the  modern  doctrine  that 
every  child  shall  have  an  education,  the  fresh-air  sanatorium 
school  is  a  natural  evolution.  It  marks  an  important  milestone 
on  the  road  to  hygienic  school  conditions,  however,  for  these 
schools  are  doing  mon?  to  get  the  regular  school  windows  open 
than  years  of  advice  and  admonition :  and  through  these  open- 
air  schools,  sickly  children,  heretofore  neglected,  have  been 
brought  to  health. 

At  the  time  of  this  writing,  the  fresh-air  school  being  very 
recently,  but  extensively  described  in  our  popular  magazines,  the 
])ublic  is  fast  being  converted  to  the  belief  in  fresh  air,  but  then» 
is  a  confused  idea  that  this  fresh  air  can  be  obtained  onlv  by 
action  of  the  school  board,  the  employment  of  an  architect  and 
a  contractor,  extra  teachers,  a  nurse,  a  cook,  a  grocer,  and  a 
milkman. 

Ijet  UB  realize  that  the  "open-air  school"  and  fresh  air  in 
the  ordinary  school  room  are  two  diiforent  things,  although  both 
are  expressions  of  one  basic  idea. 

The  fresh-air  school  is  really  a  sanatorium.  It  provides 
not  only  free  air,  but  also  nourishing  food,  enforced  rest,  warm 
clothing,  individual  teaching,  sympathetic  caro,  and  medical 
attention  which  corrects  eye-strain,  adenoids,  decayed  teeth,  and 
anemia.  Naturally  the  health  Ix'nelits  of  the  open-air  schools 
are  due  to  other  causes  as  well  as  the  fresh  air. 

There  is  but  one  reason  against  the  very  extensivi*  adoption 
of  the  open-air  school — its  expense.  The  cost  ])er  capita  (about 
$140  per  annum)  is  four  or  five  times  that  of  the  per  capita 
cost  in  the  regular  school.  The  Sfirvri/  (March,  1011)  states 
that  Bost/m  has  closed  its  open-air  scliool  b(*causc  of  lack  of 
funds.     Even  though  the  money  cost  may  act  at  times  as  a 
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deterrent  influence^  the  discussion  alone  of  tlie  subject  must 
bring  out  tlie  fact  tliat  the  frei^li-air  constituent  can  be  obtaiued 
for  nothing,  and  that  fresh  air  does  not  harm  children,  but  does 
them  good. 

The  first  open-air  pchooi  (note  that  these  eo-called  Fchools 
are  really  single  classes)  was  established  in  Charlotlenburg,  a 
suburb  iif  Berlin,  in  IftHk  Then  the  movement  sjiread  to  oilier 
German  cities,  lo  lyindon   (lilOT),  and  to  Providence,  lihode 


I'"k.  A2. — Frc'nli-nir  Rcltool.  Now  York  City.  DiaiiKcd  frrry- 
hoat,  South  Hull!.  (From  photograpli  by  Broira  Broa.  Courtesy 
of  Jlellrvue  on.i  Alli<<l  Ilosjiitnlfl.  N>w  York  Cily.) 

Island  {1S)08),  Since  then,  in  America,  open-air  schoola  havo 
Iwen  establisliod  in  Boston,  New  York  (5),  Chieagn,  Hartford, 
Ilochesti^r,  Jlontchiir,  Orange,  Washington  (2),  Albany,  Mil- 
waukee, and  Buffalo. 

The  methods  of  eonstmetinn  have  varied  greatly,  although 
so  far  there  ha.x  been  a  utilization  of  old  buildings,  roofs,  and 
tents  rather  than  the  construetion  of  specially  designed  build- 
ings. In  Providence  the  side  of  an  abandoned  school  house 
was  torn  (nit  to  ninko  a  fresh-air  class  room.  Boston  adapted  a 
deserted   refectory   building  facing  a  park,   putting  the  class 
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I  room  on  tin."  rour,  ami  allcring  the  iiitcrinr  for  kittflieri,  ulntlius 
r  room,  et  celcra.  Boston,  bv  it  noted,  has  taken  the  first  step 
I  toward  bi'ttf  r  ventilation  jjuiit'nilly,  by  providing  1  open-air  rooui 
■  in  each  athool  house  Now  York  City  has  3  condeuinod  terry- 
F  bouts  moored  permanently  to  wliarves,  for  the  atv^omiuodulion 
I  of  active!}  tuhcrtuluiis  cliildron;  a  roof  scliool  at  the  Vandorbilt 
I  Clinic  for  the  caiuu  class  of  ca^es,  and  a  ri'iiiodi'led  ota^s  rudiii. 
plus  a  roof  pUtlmri.     in  nne  of  Ou-   lA>-r    n-nhi-  <,  !i<-.,U,    r,„- 


the  care  of  poorly  nourished  children.  Montclair  uses  a  tont. 
Chicago  has  i  cchools,  2  of  which  iire  classes  condiictet.!  in  tenta 
hy  the  Tubcrcnlosia  Institute,  1  h  an  open-windowed,  unheated 
Eohool  room,  and  1  is  the  Elizabeth  llcCorniick  Open-air  School, 
an  asbestos  board  tent  on  the  roof  of  a  well-known  day  nursery 
fpractically  the  same  benefaction),  which  provides  all  house 
accommodations. 

In  a  booklet  describing  the  successful  work  of  the  Elizabeth 
McConnick  Open-air  School,  published  hy  llic  L'liittd  t'harities 
of  Chicago,  Mr.  Slierman  Kingsley  writes : — 
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"The  day  nunscry  on  the  roof  of  which  the  school  was  held  pre- 
sented peculiar  advantiig«?s  as  a  laboratory'  for  carrying  on  such  an 
experiment.  The  equipment  of  the  buihling,  which  included  shovver- 
bath  and  dispensary  on  the  first  lloor,  dining  room  and  kitchen  on  the 
third  lloor,  store  room  and  tent  on  the  roof,  toilet  rooms  on  the  first 
floor  and  roof,  and  elevator  service,  was  given  freely  to  the  use  of  the 
school  children. 

"Tlie  roof,  illustrated  on  the  following  page,  is  completely  inclosed 
by  a  high  framework  covered  by  wire  netting.  Against  this  netting 
young  evergrwn  trees  replaced  during  the  winter  the  vines  which  cov- 
crul  the  m/shos  in  the  summer  months.  The  trees  not  only  served  the 
extremely  practical  purpose  of  a  gtyod  windbreak,  but  lent  a  perpetual 
air  of  Christmas  festivity  to  the  place,  which  was  reflected  in  the  joyous 
faces  and  merry  spirits  of  the  children.  When  Christmas  Day  really 
came,  the  little  trees  were  literally  used  for  the  pur{K)sc  for  which 
Nature  had  so  evidently  created  them,  and  stood  about  the  roof  bedecked 
with  the  simple  gifts  which  the  children  had  made  for  themselves  and 
for  the  teacher,  and  covered  with  the  glittering  crystals  of  the  snow. 
Germany  took  her  sick  children  to  the  pine  forests  to  school;  Boston 
put  her  little  patients  into  class  rooms  on  the  roof;  it  remained  for 
Chicago  to  bring  the  trees  to  the  children  and  give  lier  pupils  a  forest 
school  on  a  city  roof. 

"Completely  encircling  the  tent  which  stood  among  the  trees  were 
windows  which  swung  out,  canopy  fashion,  making  an  open  zone  clear 
around  the  tent.  Tliese  windows  could  be  dropped  on  the  side  from 
which  a  storm  might  come. 

'*The  teacher,  the  supervisor  of  the  school  work,  aa  well  as  the 
desks,  blackboards,  and  all  equipment,  were  provided  by  the  Board  of 
Education.  No  heat  whatever  was  furnished  in  the  tent,  but  heated 
soapstones  were  [»laced  at  the  feet  in  extremely  eold  weather.  No  one 
seemed  to  have  difticulty  at  any  time  in  handling  pen  or  pencil,  although 
the  thermometer  often  went  below  zero. 

"Outside  of  the  inclosed  tent  was  a  large  shelter  tent,  which  con- 
sisted simply  of  a  canvas  top,  without  sides,  to  protect  from  rain  or 
extreme  heat.  Here  the  children  took  their  dail}'  naps,  tied  up  snugly 
in  their  warm  sleeping-bags  and  stretched  out  full  length  on  canvas  cots. 
The  younger  children  and  those  who  were  least  well  often  spent  the 
entire  afternoon  in  rest,  and  no  one  was  urged  to  come  into  the  tent  to 
school  if  the  teacher  was  convinced  that  the  sleep  would  do  him  more 
good.  Though  the  physical  development  was  thus  apparently  put  ahead 
of  the  mental  growth,  a  glance  at  the  record  of  advancement  made  by 
the  pupils  sliows  clearly  that  the  mind  was  very  far  from  suffering  by 
such  treatment. 

"At  the  other  end  of  the  shelter  tent  stood  a  long  table,  on  which 
the  hot  lunch  was  served  at  nine  and  three-thirty.  A  small  store  room 
on  the  roof  gave  space  for  the  dish  cupboard  and  gas  stove,  where  the 


p  mairtiiinwl  by  the  United  Charitien,  where  the 
in'I  phildrM)  of  the  poorer  didtrirts  of  the  pity  are  given  two- 
iiigs.  Tlie  beautiful  gTounda  on  the  bank  of  the  Fox  River,  the 
■Momy  cotta^eH,  the  immanilale  deBnlioeas  of  dormitory  and  dining  hall, 
the  joj*B  of  ('ani|>flrc,  bn.tehall,  nu'imming-poul,  onks,  nnil  brook  imprcAsi-d 
deeply  >i|khi  the  miniis  of  the  children  the  higli  Btundards  of  per- 
•onal  eonduct  nnil  pleasant  home  life  which  it  had  been  one  spFcial  aim 
of  the  rnuf  school  tn  jneulcalth.  Tlie  changes  aiao  afforded  opporlimity 
to  regulate  Bb»iolutely  nit  the  conditions  olTectlng  the  pupils  in  a  way 
quite  impossible  in  the  city,  where  they  moat  return  at  night  to  homes 
which,  in  spite  of  the  moat  con aeienl ions  efTorts  of  the  visiting  nurses, 
■ometimes  undid,  in  large  measure,  the  good  received  during  the  day." 
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miss  the  ver}'  poorest  children  (the  most  important  class),  and 
get  but  .mediocre  support  from  those  able  to  pay.  Under  private 
auspices  they  arc  maintained  at  small  administrative  expense, 
and  in  needy  neighborhoods  only,  because  the  willingness  of  the 
salaried  officer  to  help  the  whole  world  is  restrained  by  the 
limitation  of  the  benefactor's  purse. 

Apropos  of  the  number  of  children  who  are  willing  to  buy 
the  school  lunch,  the  article  by  Louise  Stevens  Bryant,  already 
mentioned,  states  that  the  proportion  is  small  in  European  coun- 
tries, with  the  exception  of  Italy  and  rural  France.  In  the  case 
of  the  latter  countries  no  actual  supporting  figures  are  given. 
In  Bradford,  England,  less  than  200,  out  of  a  school  population 
of  47,000,  buy  the  food.  The  other  500  diners  are  on  the  free 
list. 

In  Philadelphia  the  noon  lunch  to  be  paid  for  at  cost  has 
been  tried  in  three  public  schools,  in  one  of  which  it  has  already 
died  owing  to  lack  of  support.  This  case,  however,  is  somewhat 
exceptional,  since  the  children,  who  were  Eussian  Jews,  declined 
to  eat  from  religious  reasons  as  well  as  poverty  (the  religious 
reasons  Avere  unfounded,  as  every  attempt  was  made  to  advertise 
that  what  little  meat  would  be  used  would  be  kosher).  It  was 
noted,  however,  that  the  patrons  were  the  wealthier  ones.  The 
other  two  schools  are  in  poor  American  neighborhoods,  and  here 
the  experiment  has  been  tried  only  for  two  months.  The  writer 
knows  that  Miss  Bough  ton,  who  is  conducting  the  experiment, 
feels  that  the  worst-nourished  cases  are  not  receiving  the  food, 
and  is  hoping  for  their  pecuniary  assistance  from  some  philan- 
thropic person. 

The  report  on  restaurant  patronage  (3-cent  meals  at  noon) 
is  as  follows : — 


School. 


Agnew. 


Wood. 


Social.  Character  of 
popui*ation. 


See   penny   lunch. 


See   penny   lunch. 


Burk. 


Russian-Jewish.  Poor,  but 
not  BO  poor  as  in  two  other 
schools  nearby.  Abandoned 
because  of  poor  patronage. 


Age  OF 
Children. 


Proportion 

BUTINQ. 


Primary  grades.  86/350,  or  18  per  cent. 


Primary  grades.  30/340,  or    9  per  cent. 


Primary  grades.  40/700,  or   6  per  cent. 
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In  New  York  Citv  the  Public  Education  Association, 
through  its  School  Lunch  Committee,  of  which  Miss  Mabel 
Kittred^e  is  chairman,  maintains  3-cent  lundies  in  sev- 
eral schools.  ]\Ieals  are  sold,  not  ^nven  away,  although  |3oor 
children  may  be  fed  at  the  expense  of  some  philanthropic  per- 
son or  society.  A  penny  table  is  also  maintained,  but  a  child 
may  not  buy  cocoa,  or  fruit,  or  a  sandwich  from  it  unless  lie 
has  first  purchased  the  3-ccnt  lunch.  In  this  way  the  Asso- 
ciation has  endeavored  to  j)opularize  the  more  substantial,  prin- 
cipal meal.  They  feel  that  this  method  has  been  (juite  successful. 
The  undertaking  is  financed  by  the  Association,  private  contribu- 
tions making  up  the  annual  deficit.  The  active  interest  of  the 
school  principals  and  tactful  catering  to  national  and  racial 
relishes  are  stated  to  be  important  factors  in  the  work.  As  to 
the  popularity  of  the  venture: — 

*'In  School  21  the  proportion  is  about  10  per  cent,  who  take 
the  luncheon.  \\\  School  107  tlic  profjortion  is  25  per  cent,  of 
the  school  population.  In  School  51  and  in  School  33  we  are, 
at  present,  feeiling  only  tlie  s|>ecial  anemic  children.  The  ex- 
pense of  this  special  work  is  carried  by  the  Tuberculosis  Com- 
mittee of  the  Charitv  Orj^anizatioii  Societv.'' 

4.  The  school  restaurant  which  includes  free  provision  for 
the  very  poor  is  evidently  the  only  practical  system  of  reaching 
the  children,  since  we  have  seen  that  the  majority  of  the  diners, 
and  the  hungriest  ones,  are  the  charity  cases.  This  also  limits 
the  scope  of  the  work  to  the  poor  iieigliborlioods,  and  makes  the 
number  of  charity  cases  at  hand  the  criterion  of  the  restaurant's 
reason  for  existence. 

If  one  goes  out  hunting  for  the  number  of  poorly  nourished 
cases  in  a  slum  public  school,  he  will  lind,  according  to  several 
writers,  about  11  per  cent,  of  the  children  to  be  in  this  condition. 
Suppose  he  reduces  this  to  5  per  cent,  by  taking  only  the 
worst  cases.  He  will  find  that  a  professional  social  investiga- 
tion wull  produce  a  report  in  which  only  a  small  j)roportion  of 
these  are  .marked  as  cases  of  family  destitution.  IMy  mind  goes 
back  to  an  investigation  of  the  j)oorly  nouri^lied  children  in  the 
Adams  Annex  School  (see  preceding  table  in  connection  with 
penny  lunches)  who  were  also  destitut^^;  the  writ^^r  found  2'3 
cases  of  very  poor  nutrition,  but  Miss  Cutler,  the  school  nurse, 
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reported  that  all  but  5  (possibly  3)  could  afford  to  pay  for  a 
3-cent  noou  meal.  Similarly,  in  the  year  1908,  when  the  New- 
York  school  teachers,  by  invitation,  sent  in  a  list  of  ill-nourished 
children,  tlie  Organized  Charities  promptly  reported  that  the 
majority  of  these  were  being  helped  already. 

However,  if  it  is  proposed  to  help  the  children  of  the  ])Oor 
by  furnishing  good  food  free  if  necessary,  there  should  be  no 
quibbling  and  hairsplitting  on  the  finandal  account.  The  first 
aim  should  be  to  help  the  poorly  nourished  child.  The  second 
should  be  to  ascertain  if  poverty  exists. 

Unfortunately,  we  are  not  able  to  present  figures  on  fi*oo 
feeding  of  school  children  in  America.  Probably  in  the  near 
future  several  reports  will  be  forthcoming. 

The  following  references  will  l)e  interesting  to  those  investi- 
gating the  subject  of  school  feeding : — 

**The  Fro<»  FftMlinj^  of  School  Children,"  Lauicet  Reports,  2d  ed. 
Lancet  office,  433  Strand,  Loudon,  W.  C.     Price,  3d. 

Three  Reports  of  the  Bradford  Education  Committee:  "Return 
as  to  the  Pecuniary  Circumstances  of  960  Families  whose  Children  have 
been  Provided  with  Meals,'*  1908;  ^'Bradford  Education  Committee's 
Report  for  1909";  "Recipes  used,  eU'.,  by  Marian  E.  Cuff,"  190S.  The 
Bradford  Education  Committee  Office,  Manor  Row,  Bradford,  Eng. 

**After  Bread,  Education,"  Fabian  Tract  120.  The  Fabian  Society, 
London.     Price,  lod. 

All  the  above  can  be  obtained  from  Wyman  &  Sons,  Fetter  Lane, 
London,  E.  C,  Eng. 

**Die  F^mahrungsvcrhaltnisse  der  Volkschul  Kinder,"  by  Dr.  Kaup. 
Carl  Hymann's  Sons,  Berlin,  p.  170. 

"Food  Values:  Practical  Methods  in  Diet  Calculations,"  Bulletin 
of  the  American  School  of  Home  Economics,  March,  1909;  series  i. 
No.  13;    606  W.  Sixty-ninth  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

"The  Penny  Rewss  Lunch  in  the  Philadelphia  Schools,"  by  Alice 
M.  Boiighton,  Psychological  Clinic,  January  15,  1909. 

"School  Feeding  in  EurojK',"  by  Louise  Stevens  Bryant,  Journal  of 
Home  Economics,  April,  1910.  Roland  Park  Branch,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Price,  40  cents. 

The  last  writer  is  now  preparing  an  extensive  work  on 
the  subject,  to  be  published  by  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation, 
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The  Open-air  School. 

Many  inventions  aind  discoveries  are  made  almost  simul- 
taneously by  several  men,  being  the  resultant  of  forces  working 
simultaneously  in  the  minds  of  man  v.  Others  are  reallv  com- 
binations  rather  than  creations.  The  open-air  school  is  an 
example  of  both.  With  the  increasing  attention  given  to  health 
matters  by  educators  and  sociologist*?,  the  medical  inspection  of 
children,  the  construction  of  numerous  ()])en-air  sanatoria  for 
con8umi)tive8,  and  the  a(lo])ti<)n  of  the  modern  doctrine  that 
every  child  shall  have  an  education,  the  fresh-air  sanatorium 
school  is  a  natural  evolution,  it  marks  an  important  milestone 
on  the  road  to  hygienic  school  conditions,  however,  for  these 
s<-hools  are  doing  more  to  get  the  regular  school  windows  open 
than  years  of  advice  and  admonition :  and  tlirough  these  open- 
air  gchools,  sickly  children,  heretofore  neglected,  have  been 
brought  to  health. 

At  the  time  of  this  writing,  the  fresh-air  school  being  very 
recently,  but  extensively  described  in  our  popular  magazines,  the 
public  is  fast  being  converted  to  the  belief  in  fresh  air,  but  there 
is  a  confused  idea  that  this  fresh  air  can  be  obtained  oulv  bv 
action  of  the  school  board,  the  employment  of  an  architect  and 
a  contractor,  extra  teachers,  a  nurse,  a  cook,  a  grocer,  and  a 
milkman. 

Let  us  realize  that  the  "open-air  school"  and  /rf».s7/  a\r  in 
{he  ordinary,  school  room  are  two  different  things,  although  both 
are  expressions  of  one  basic  idea. 

The  fresh-air  school  is  really  a  sanatorium.  It  provides 
not  only  free  air,  but  also  nourishing  food,  enforced  rest,  warm 
clothing,  individual  teaching,  sympathetic  care,  and  nu^lical 
attention  which  corrects  eve-strain,  adenoids,  decayed  teeth,  and 
anemia.  Naturally  the  health  benefits  of  the  open-air  schools 
are  due  to  other  causes  as  well  as  the  fresh  air. 

There  is  but  one  reason  against  the  veiy  extensive  adoption 
of  the  open-air  school — its  expense,  '^riie  cost  jxm*  ca])ita  (about 
$140  per  annum)  is  four  or  five  times  that  of  the  per  capital 
cost  in  the  regular  school.  The  Survrf/  (March,  1011)  stat-es 
that  Bost/m  has  closed  its  open-aii'  school  because  of  lack  of 
funds.     Even  though  the  money  cost  nuxy  act  at  times  as  a 
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deterrent  influence,  the  discupsion  alone  of  the  subject  must 
bring  out  the  fact  tiiat  the  frusli-air  constituent  can  be  obtiuucd 
for  nothing,  and  that  fresh  air  «lot«  not  harm  children,  but  does 
them  good. 

Tlie  first  oi>en-nir  scliool  (note  that  tliese  Ro-eallod  schools 
are  really  single  clnBPCp)  wa?  optabjished  in'Chnrloltenhurfr,  a 
Buburb  of  Hcrlin,  in  190-!.  Then  the  movement  api-cad  to  other 
German  cities,  (o  Txndon  (IHOT),  and  to  Providence,  Ithode 


^^jm^^..Zi^u 

%^.       ■■ 

^S^'o^ 

l''l(I-  ■'2.-— Frc'Hii-nir  splmol,  TCew  York  City.  DiBiiRnl  frny- 
hout,  Siiutli field.  ( From  pliotograpli  by  Itronn  Tiros.  Courtcay 
of  nellcviip  nii.1  Allircl  llosj^tnlfl,  New  York  Cily.) 

Island  (1908).  Since  then,  in  America,  open-air  schools  have 
Iieon  ostablidbed  in  Boston,  Sew  York  {'>),  Chicago,  Hartford, 
Kooliofiter,  Montclair,  Orange,  Wa-^Iiington  (2),  Albany,  Mll- 
waiikcc,  and  Buffalo. 

The  metiiods  of  oonstniction  have  varied  greatly,  although 
po  far  there  Iibr  been  a  utilization  of  old  buildingn,  roofs,  and 
tents  nithor  than  the  construction  of  ppccially  designed  build- 
ings. In  Providence  the  aide  of  an  abandoned  school  house 
was  torn  nut  to  uiiike  a  fresh-air  class  room.  Boston  adapted  a 
deserted   refectory  building   facing  a   park,   putting  the  clans 
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[  room  on  tlio  roof,  aiiil  alU'ring  tlie  iiityriur  for  kitchen,  I'lothcs 

room,  et  rdera.     Boston,  be  it  noted,  has  taken  the  flrst  step 

toward  beitor  ventilation  generally,  !iy  providing  I  open-air  room 

in  each  school  house.     Hvv  York  City  has  3  condemned  fcrry- 

I  boats  moorwi  pernianentty  to   wharves,  for  tlie  accommodation 

rof  actively  tuberculous  children ;  a  roof  school  at  the  Yaiiderhilt 

r  Clinic  for  tlic  sanio  class  of  coses,  and  n  remodeled  class  room, 

plus  a  FiMif  phittorm,   in  "Tie  of  llu;  lni\:;o  reiiul-ir  kIiihiN.   fur 


I 


tlie  cure  of  poorly  nourished  children.  Montclair  uses  a  tent. 
Chicago  has  4  pcUooIh,  2  of  which  ure  classes  conducted  in  tents 
ty  the  TLberciiloitis  Institute,  1  is  an  open-windowed,  unheated 
Bchool  room,  and  1  is  the  Elizabeth  McCormick  Open-air  School, 
an  a)^bL«tos  board  tent  on  the  roof  of  a  well-known  day  nursery 
(practically  the  same  benefaction),  which  provides  all  house 
accommodations. 

In  a  booklet  deBcribing  the  successful  work  nf  the  Elizabeth 
McCormick  ()|wn-air  School,  ptiblifibetl  by  the  United  ("'barities 
of  Chicago,  Mr.  Sherman  Kingsiey  writes : — 
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"The  day  nursery  on  the  roof  of  which  the  school  was  held  pre- 
sented peculiar  advantiigos  as  a  laboratory  for  carrying  on  such  an 
experiment.  The  equipment  of  the  building,  which  included  shower- 
bath  and  dispensary  on  the  first  floor,  dining  room  and  kitchen  on  the 
third  lloor,  store  room  and  tent  on  the  roof,  toilet  rooms  on  the  first 
floor  and  roof,  and  elevator  8er>'icc,  was  given  freely  to  the  use  of  the 
school  children. 

*'Tlie  roof,  illustrated  on  the  following  page,  is  completely  inclosed 
by  a  high  framework  covered  by  wire  netting.  Against  this  netting 
young  evergreen  trees  replaced  during  the  winter  the  vines  which  cov- 
ered the  mashes  in  the  summer  months.  The  trees  not  only  served  the 
extremely  practical  purpose  of  a  good  windbreak,  but  lent  a  perpetual 
air  of  Christmas  festivity  to  the  place,  which  was  rellected  in  the  joyous 
faces  and  merry  spirits  of  the  children.  When  Christmas  Day  really 
came,  the  little  trees  were  literally  used  for  the  purpose  for  which 
Nature  had  so  evidently  created  them,  and  stood  about  the  roof  bedecked 
with  the  simple  gifts  which  the  children  had  made  for  themselves  and 
for  the  teacher,  and  covered  with  the  glittering  crystals  of  the  snow. 
Germany  took  her  sick  children  to  the  pine  forests  to  school;  Boston 
put  her  little  patients  into  class  rooms  on  the  roof;  it  remained  for 
Chicago  to  bring  the  trees  to  the  children  and  give  lier  pupils  a  forest 
school  on  a  city  roof. 

"Completely  encircling  the  tent  which  stood  among  the  trees  were 
windows  which  swung  out,  canopy  fashion,  making  an  open  zone  clear 
around  the  tent.  These  windows  could  be  dropped  on  the  aide  from 
which  a  storm  might  come. 

"The  teacher,  the  supervisor  of  the  school  work,  aa  well  aa  the 
desks,  blackboards,  and  all  equipment,  were  provided  by  the  Board  of 
Education.  No  heat  whatever  was  furnished  in  the  tent,  but  heated 
soapstones  were  placed  at  the  feet  in  extremely  cold  weather.  No  one 
seemed  to  have  dilTiculty  at  any  time  in  handling  pen  or  pencil,  although 
the  thermometer  often  went  1k*1ow  zero. 

"Outside  of  the  inclosed  tent  was  a  large  shelter  tent,  which  con- 
sisted simply  of  a  canvas  top,  without  sides,  to  ])rotect  from  rain  or 
extreme  heat.  Here  tlie  children  took  their  daily  naps,  tied  up  snugly 
in  their  warm  sleeping-bags  and  stretched  out  full  length  on  canvas  cots. 
Tlie  younger  children  and  those  who  w^ere  least  well  often  spent  the 
entire  afternoon  in  rest,  and  no  one  was  urged  to  come  into  the  tent  to 
school  if  the  teacher  was  convinced  that  the  sleep  would  do  him  more 
good.  Though  tlie  physical  development  was  thus  apparently  put  ahead 
of  the  mental  growth,  a  glance  at  the  record  of  advancement  made  by 
the  pupils  sliows  clearly  that  the  mind  was  very  far  from  suffering  by 
such  treatment. 

"At  the  other  end  of  the  shelter  tent  stood  a  long  table,  on  which 
the  hot  lunch  was  served  at  nine  and  three-thirty.  A  small  store  room 
on  the  roof  gave  space  for  the  dish  cupboard  and  gas  stove,  where  the 
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|lan>^l>es  roiiM  pnittly  I)p  prrpoTLiI  hj  the  loiik.  On  Die  otli^r  sido  ol  the 
■tore  room  were  lockprs  for  ivrapa  nini  supiiliea. 
"Store  room,  toilet,  and  iisbi.-sliis  Init  were  already  on  tlie  roof; 
the  elielter  t«iit  was  the  only  additiun  tu  W  mode  for  tlw  sobool.  Tlie 
£1iz>beth  Mc^Cormirk  MfinorUI  Fund.  H'Uicli  provided  for  the  e:q>enBes 
of  condui-ting  tho  «chool,  also  financed  the  Infnrt  Welfare  Work,  for 
Mudl  these  biiltdings  on  the  roof  hod  liecn  prcvioualy  eredinl. 
"'Wilh  thii  i-]ui])mi'iil  the  school  win  iiirrir  d  on  from  Octobpr  to 
Jiirii'.     Ill  -luhi'  j.ij|i;u  ,ii-l   iiiichcr  went  fur  one  monfh  to  Cninp  Algon- 
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qiiin,  tlie  gumraer  eamp  maintained  hy  the  United  rharitien,  where  the 
Romi^n  and  children  of  the  poorer  ilistrinta  of  the  city  are  given  two- 
»ei-k  outings.  Ttie  beautiful  grounds  on  the  hank  of  the  Fox  Tiiver,  the 
roomy  cotl^gei,  the  immsi-nlato  elennliness  of  dormitory  and  dining  hall, 
the  jo>-H  of  cnnipfire,  liaBelmll,  Kwi aiming- pool,  onks,  and  brook  iiriprH«s.-d 
more  dimply  upon  Ihc  minds  of  the  children  the  high  stflndurda  of  pr- 
uiDul  eondui7t  «iid  pl(«aant  home  life  whit-li  it  had  been  onu  tpecinl  aim 
(j(  tlie  roof  school  to  inculcate.  The  ohanges  also  afTorded  opporlimily 
to  wgulnte  absolutely  all  the  conditions  alTueting  the  pupils  in  a  way 
i|uiti!  impoBsible  in  the  city,  where  thny  must  return  at  niglit  to  homes 
which,  in  spite  of  the  mont  eon»cientiou8  elTorta  of  the  viaiting  nursea, 
undid,  in  large  measure,  tlie  good  received  during  the  day." 
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The  Board  of  Education  of  Philadelphia,  at  the  time  of 
this  writing,  is  opening  an  opon-air  scliool  on  the  roof  of  the 
llcCall  School,  a  handsome  new  building  in  a  crowded  part  of 
the  city.  It  will  have  the  co-operation  of  the  Phippe  Institute, 
a  Bocial  and  medical  agency  for  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis 
operated   by    the  University   of  Pennsylvania.     The   children 
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Fig.  456. 

treated  will  bo  tuberculous  cases ;  the  Institute  will  furnish  all 
Euppliee ;  the  School  Board,  the  roof  space  and  the  class  teacher. 
A  fresh-air  class,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  city,  will  be  formed 
in  the  Jackson  School,  in  tlie  Italian  section.  The  latter  will  use 
an  "open-Hindow  room,"  will  be  composed  of  poorly  nourished 
children,  and  in  the  natural  course  of  events  will  receive  some 
simple  nutritious  food.  Special  plans  for  an  open-air  school 
have  been  drawn.  In  a  large  city  the  number  of  actively  tuber- 
cular cases  too  weak  (and  sometimes  too  dangeroos)  to  attend 
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the  public  schools  demands  such  a  school.  The  plans  call  for 
a  building  costing  $7000  frame  construction,  or  $15,000  brick 
construction.  They  are  shown  in  tlie  accompanying  illustra- 
tions. 

The  building  is  designed  to  accommodate  50  children,  25  in 
each  one  of  the  two  open-air  class  rooms.  These  rooms  measure 
20  X  28  feet,  each  having  in  front  a  large  porch  12  x  28,  and 
a  small  porch  8  x  18  feet. 

The  rooms  are  connected  with  the  large  porch  by  means  of 
windows  extending  from  bottom  to  top,  which  swing  outward, 
thereby  making  the  class  rooms  and  jwrch  one  space  with  same 
floor. 

The  center  of  the  building  is  occupied  by  a  ^'warm"  room, 
which  is  divided  into  a  number  of  subdivisions,  the  first,  a  large 
room,  being  the  lunch  room,  23  x  32,  with  gas  range,  2  tables, 
dish  closet,  and  cupboard.  Then  come  2  storage  rooms  for 
storing  the  resting  cots ;  between  these  two  small  rooms  there  is 
an  additional  room  for  wanning  the  clothes  to  be  worn  bv  the 
children  during  the  time  spent  in  the  open  air.  In  this  room 
the  children  hang  their  street  clothes,  which  will  then  be  dried, 
and  occasionally  disinfected. 

Off  from  these  three  rooms  are  on  one  side  a  toilet  room 
and  shower  bath  for  girls  and  on  the  other  side  the  same  for  boys, 
and  in  addition  there  is  a  teachers'  room  with  toilets. 

Below  the  central  part  of  the  building  is  the  cellar,  in  which 
the  heating  plant  is  situated.  The  heating  plant  is  arranged 
BO  that  warm  air  may  be  conveyed  under  the  floor  of  the  class 
rooms  (which  have  no  means  of  warming),  so  as  to  take  the  chill 
off  the  floor. 

The  building  faces  south.  If  necessary,  the  porch  during 
the  summertime  may  be  shaded  by  an  awning. 

In  an  interesting  article  in  the  Survey,  April  23,  1910,  Dr. 
Thomas  Specs  Carrington,  of  Xew  York  City,  writes: — 

"In  oonstnicting  a  new  biiildinj?,  the  model  school  room  is  built  so 
that  all  sideB  can  be  open  or  closed.  This  protects  from  storm  or  wind 
from  any  direction,  and  still  allows  two  sides  of  the  class  room  to  be 
open. 

"In  cities  the  flat  roofs  of  school  building  are  the  logical  sites, 
for  there  buildings  can  often  be  erected  without  making  structural 
changes  in  the  school  house. 
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"An  open-air  school  room  for  30,  which  can  be  built  on  the  flat 
roof  of  a  school  or  in  the  school  yard,  is  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustrations.  It  is  generally  considered  that  a  larger  class  cannot  be 
handled  satisfactorily.  This  building  is  20  feet  wide,  30  feet  long, 
and  12  feet  high  at  the  peak  of  the  roof.  It  can  be  built  for  about 
$500.  It  is  constructed  very  simply,  but  when  painted  it  is  not  unsightly. 
When  filled  with  children  and  decorated  with  window  boxes  it  makes  a 
very  interesting  and  attractive  picture.  The  roof  is  supported  at  the 
corners  and  at  the  center  of  the  end  walls  by  posts  four  inches  square. 
Tlieso  are  reinforced  by  2x4  inch  timlx^rs  placed  four  feet  apart  on 
all  the  sides  of  the  building,  while  the  center  of  the  roof  is  carried 
I;y  one  3x6  inch  timber  girder  running  the  length  of  the  room  and 
rtrengthened  bj'  a  post  in  the  middle.  The  rafters  are  laid  on  the  girder 
witli  a  woo«len  ceiling  above,  made  of  2-in'.»h  tongued  and  grooved  Iwards, 
and  covered  on  the  upper  side  by  rubberoid  or  tar-paper  roofing.  The 
Hoor  is  made  of  narrow  floor  boards  laid  on  2  x  4  inch  supports  and 
covered  by  battleship  linoleum.  All  sides  for  a  height  of  three  feet  are 
inclosed  with  2-inch-wide  tongued  and  grooved  boards,  or  by  novelty 
siding.  The  north  and  west  sides  are  enclosed  by  alternating  panels 
of  narrow  l)oards  and  long  glass  and  sash  windows  hung  from  the  ceil- 
ing, while  the  south  and  east  sides  are  open  above  the  wainscoting,  but 
protected  from  wind  and  storm  by  canvas  curtains  on  rollers,  which 
carry  them  entirely  out  of  tiie  way  when  not  in  use.  In  some  climates 
the  canvas  curtains  are  replaced  by  glass  and  saslr  windows." 

Tlio  simpler  the  plans  and  the  less  expensive  the  sy.stem  of 
niaintenance  consistent  with  edieiencv,  the  ))etter.  ]n  an  experi- 
ence covering  hotli  public  schools  and  institutions,  I  have  S(H}n 
so  many  children  held  in  these  places  at  public  expense  in  order 
to  keep  lip  their  attendance  and  insure  the  continuance  of  the 
organization  that  extravagances  which  act  as  bribes  to  the  chil- 
dren should  ])e  eliminated. 

The  equipment  and  maintenance  of  the  open-air  school 
necessitate  Eskimo  suits,  double  wool  blankets,  canvas  cots,  and 
sleeping  bags,  costing  together  $14,  and  miscellaneous  articles 
(felt  shoes,  soapstones  for  feet  warming,  towels,  toothbrushes, 
et  cetera) y  costing  a  few  dollars  more.  IVovisions  and  milk  cost 
10  to  25  cents  per  day  for  each  child.  Salaries  are  the  greatest 
expense.  The  physician  of  course  is  not  paid — ^unless  he  be  a 
medical  inspector.  The  Board  of  Education  furnishes  the 
teacher,  but,  as  ihe  class  is  small,  the  expense  per  capita  is 
double  the  usual.  The  matron  receives  $50  or  $60  per  month, 
and  the  cook  and  assistant  matron  each  about  $40. 
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The  daily  maiiagtiiK^nt  of  Ur'  open-air  sanatorium  school  is 
interesting,  allowing,  as  it  tlocB,  a  close  atllicrcucc  to  the  program 
of  fresli  air,  food,  ml,  uud  liglit  exurcise  used  by  tuberculosis 
sanatoria.  In  some  open-air  schools,  a  daily  cold  shower  bath  is 
taken  preliniinnry  to  tli<!  diiy's  profiraiti.  This  of  course  neces- 
sitates facilities  ndt  even-where  oi)liiinable.  At  Providence,  in 
the  summer,  the  school  work  is  exchanged  for  pardoning,  the 
children  beginning  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning.  I  have  before 
me  the  routine  (winter)  programs  of  the  Elizabeth  McComiick 
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School,  of  Chicago,  a  Xow  York  schonl  (lcsci-il)od  by  Dr.  C'ar- 
rington,  and  the  J'rovidcncc  School,  dcscrihctl  in  "School 
ILygiene"  by  Hiss  Isabel  Kviims.  Their  genera!  siniilarity  is 
e>'ident  and  will  assure  (he  educator  unwrtain  as  to  tlie  best 
method  of  procedure. 

Daily  PnocinAM  of  Oitn-aiti  Sfiiooi,. 
Nkw  York. 
8.45  to    9.00.     Arrive  nt  school,  worin  up. 
B.00  to     9.30.      Fed  with  fgp  nnd  Inrge  gl.i^fnl  oi  iiiLlk.     lii'^t  ..iitdoors 

in  Klecping  blanket  x. 
9.30  to  10.30.     School  work. 
10.30  to  10.45.     Short  rewss,  feeding  with  milk  nnd  l>riHd. 
10.45  to  11.30.     School  work. 
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11.30  to  12.30.  Recess,  go  to  wash  room  Bnd  prepare  for  dianer. 

12.30  to    2.00.  Rest  in  bed,  encouraged  to  sleep. 

2.00  to     3.00.  School  work. 

3.00  to    3.16.  Short  recess,  feeding  of  milk  and  bread. 

3.15  to    4.00.  School  work. 

4.00  to    fi.OO.  School  dJBmiseed,  pUf  on  hour. 

6.00.  Go  home. 

(Some  afternoons  the  school  work  is  manual  training.) 
Providence. 

8.45  to     0.00.  Arrive  at  school,  wa?)i  face  and  hands,  eat  breakfast. 

0.00  to     9.15.  Work  in  ilns:.  i.h.di  liy  one  section  while  the  other  is 
doing  »<irk  ill  l^iti^licn  and  dining  room. 

0.15  to     9.30.  Opening  e 

0.30  to     0.35.  Physical  « 

0,35  to  10.00.  Number  work. 

10.00  to  10.05.  Rreathing  exercises. 

10.05  to  10.20.  Spelling. 

10.20  to  10.40.  Number  work. 

10.40  to  11.00.  Recess. 

11.00  to  11.15.  Reading,  C. 

11.15  to  11.30.  Reading,  D. 

11.30  to  11.35.  Rest  period,  relaxation. 

11.35  to  11.50.  Reading,  B. 

11.50  to  12.00.  History. 

12.00  to  12.15.  Play  and  work  in  dining  room. 

12.15  to  12.30.  Washing. 

12.30  to    ].00.  Dinner. 

1.00  to     1.15,  Brushing  teeth,  kitchen  and  dining  room  work 

1.15  to     1.30.  Preparatory  work  in  class  room. 
1.30  to     1.45.  Music  and  voice  drill. 

1.45  to     2.15.  DiviNions  C  and  D,  rest.     B  and  A,  language  or  geog- 

2.16  to    2.45.  R  and  A,  rest 
2.45  to    2.55.  Physical  exercise. 

2.S5  to     3.30.  Drawing,  which  may  be:    Sketching,  cutting,  painting, 

and  manual  work. 

3.30  to     3.45.  Play  games  in  groups;    prepare  tables  for  supper. 

3.45  to     4.00.  Washing. 

4.00  to     4.30.  Supper. 

4.30  to     5.00.  Home. 

(Study  periods  are  not  more  than  twenty  minutes  each.) 
Chicaqo. 

8.00  Arrive  ot  school. 

8.00  to     8.30.  Temperature  taken  and  inspection  by  nuTM. 

6.30  to    9.00.  Bath  and  lunch. 
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9.00  to  10.15. 

In  school. 

10.15  to  10.30. 

Recess. 

10.30  to 

11.45. 

In  school. 

11.45  to 

12.00. 

Get  ready  for  dinner. 

12.00  to 

12.45. 

Dinner. 
Section  1  : 

1.00  to 

2.15. 

Rest. 

2.15  to 

3.15. 

In  school. 
Section  2: 

1.00  to 

2.15. 

In  school. 

2.15  to 

3.1.5. 

At  rest,  play,  or  gymnastics 

3.15  to 

4.00. 

Temperature  and  lunch. 

4.00. 

Return  home. 

0.30. 

Supjwr  at  liome. 

8.00. 

To  bed. 

The  results  of  the  open-air  sanatorium  school  are  just  as 
remarkable  as  those  of  sanatoria  for  tuberculosis  elsewhere,  and, 
to  tlie  teaching  profession  just  awakened  to  practical  hygiene, 
they  are  in  the  nature  of  a  revelation.  The  childn^n  gain  in 
weight  and  healthy  appearance  just  as  they  do  at  the  seachore 
or  country.  Some  organizations,  notably  those  of  Bradford, 
England,  and  Chicago,  have  proven  their  claims  by  weighing 
and  measuring  the  children.  Bradford  went  a  step  further  and 
weighed  and  measured  a  number  of  other  children  for  the  pur- 
pose of  comparison.  The  increase  in  hemoglobin  })ercentage  was 
also  noted  at  Bradford  as  it  came  up  toward  normal. 

Concerning  the  improvement  in  the  Chicago  children,. 
"Open-air  Crusaders"  says: — 

*'0f  the  30  cases  chosen  for  the  experiment,  17  were  first-stage 
cases  of  tuberculosis;  2  had  tubercular  glands.  Sixteen  had  been  and 
10  were  still  directly  exposed  to  tuberculosis  in  their  homes.  None 
had  [lassed  to  the  open  or  infectious  stage,  nil  such  cases  b(>ing  excluded; 
but  two-thirds  of  them  showed  a  temperature  ranging  from  01)°  to  100.2° 
on  admission."  [The  subsequent  temperatures,  systematically  taken, 
are  not  given.]  "OA  discharge  only  2  showed  a  tenip«*rature  a!K)vo 
99,  while  the  rest  were  practically  normal.  The  total  gain  in  weight 
for  the  30  children  was  113  poimds,  the  range  being  from  1  to  7  pounds. 
The  average  gain  was  3.8  pounds." 

The  average  gain  in  weight  per  year  is  more  than  this,  but 
it  should  be  remembered  that  manv  malnourished  children  are 
flabby  rather  than  emaciated.    This  proof  that  the  school  is  not 
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"The  day  nursery  on  the  roof  of  which  the  Hchool  was  held  pre- 
sented peculiar  advant4ig<»s  as  a  laboratory  for  carrying  on  such  an 
experiment.  The  equipment  of  the  building,  which  included  shovver- 
bath  and  dispensary  on  the  lirst  floor,  dining  room  and  kitchen  on  the 
third  lloor,  store  room  and  tent  on  the  roof,  toilet  rooms  on  the  first 
floor  and  roof,  and  elevator  servicti,  was  given  freely  to  the  use  of  the 
school  children. 

"Tlie  roof,  illustrated  on  the  following  page,  is  completely  inclosed 
by  a  high  framework  covered  by  wire  netting.  Against  this  netting 
young  evergreen  trees  replaced  during  the  winter  the  vines  which  cov- 
er: d  the  ini'slies  in  the  summer  months.  The  trees  not  only  served  the 
extremely  practical  purjwse  of  a  good  windbreak,  but  lent  a  perpetual 
air  of  Christmas  festivity  to  the  place,  which  was  reflected  in  the  joyous 
faces  and  merry  spirits  of  the  chiklren.  Wlien  Christmas  Day  really 
came,  the  little  trees  were  literally  used  for  the  purpose  for  which 
Nature  had  so  evidently  created  them,  and  stood  about  the  roof  bedecked 
with  the  simple  gifts  which  the  children  had  made  for  themselves  and 
for  the  teacher,  and  covered  with  the  glittering  crystals  of  the  snow. 
Germany  took  her  sick  children  to  the  pine  forests  to  school;  Boston 
put  her  little  patients  into  class  rooms  on  the  roof;  it  remained  for 
Chicago  to  bring  the  trees  to  the  children  and  give  lier  pupils  a  forest 
school  on  a  city  roof. 

"Completely  encircling  the  tent  which  stood  among  the  trees  were 
windows  which  swung  out,  canopy  fashion,  making  an  open  zone  clear 
around  the  tent.  Tlicse  windows  could  be  dropped  on  the  side  from 
which  a  storm  might  come. 

"The  teacher,  the  supervisor  of  the  school  work,  as  well  as  the 
desks,  blackboards,  and  all  equipment,  were  provided  by  the  Board  of 
Education.  No  heat  whatever  was  furnished  in  the  tent,  but  heated 
soapstones  were  placed  at  the  feet  in  extremely  cold  weather.  No  one 
seemed  to  have  difliculty  at  any  time  in  handling  pen  or  pencil,  although 
the  thermometer  often  went  below  zero. 

"Outside  of  the  inclose<l  tent  was  a  large  shelter  tent,  which  con- 
sisted simply  of  a  canvas  top,  without  sides,  to  protect  from  rain  or 
extreme  heat.  Here  the  children  took  their  daily  naps,  tied  up  snugly 
in  their  warm  sleeping-bags  and  stretched  out  full  length  on  canvas  cots. 
The  younger  children  and  those  who  were  least  well  often  spent  the 
entire  afternoon  in  rest,  and  no  one  was  urged  to  come  into  the  tent  to 
school  if  the  teacher  was  convinced  that  the  sleep  would  do  him  more 
good.  Though  the  physical  development  was  thus  apparently  put  ahead 
of  the  mental  growth,  a  glance  at  the  record  of  advancement  made  by 
the  pupils  shows  clearly  that  the  mind  was  very  far  from  suffering  by 
such  treatment. 

"At  the  other  end  of  the  shelter  tent  stood  a  long  table,  on  which 
the  hot  lunch  was  served  at  nine  and  three-thirty.  A  small  store  room 
on  the  roof  gave  space  for  the  dish  cupboard  and  gas  stove,  where  the 
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r  camp  maintiiinrd  by  the  United  Charities,  where  the 
i  and  phildren  of  tlie  poorer  (listricts  of  the  city  nre  given  two- 
oiitings.  Tlie  beatitiful  grnunda  on  tlie  bnnk  of  tha  Fox  Blver,  the 
Iiroomy  oottagt'B,  tlie  immnt-nlntc  Hranlinesa  of  dormilory  and  dining  hall, 
Wthe  joys  of  cumpllrp,  biisobiill,  iiBiinming-juxil,  oiiks,  nnd  brook  impremu'd 
e  ilwply  upon  tlm  minds  of  the  children  the  high  standards  of  pcr- 
lal  Mindui-t  and  pleasant  bonie  life  which  it  hud  been  one  sp^inl  aim 
of  the  roof  whool  to  inculciitp.  Tlie  clinnges  also  afforded  opjHirtiinity 
'  to  regulatp  obsniutely  all  the  conditionB  nffecting  the  pupils  in  a  way 
quite  impoBsibli-  in  the  city,  where  tlicy  must  return  al  night  l«  homes 
which,  in  spite  of  the  most  conwientious  efforts  of  the  visiting  nnrses, 
Mmrtimea  undid,  in  largo  measure.  Ihe  good  received  during  the  day." 
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The  Board  of  Education  of  Philadelphia,  at  the  time  of 
this  writing,  is  opening  an  open-air  school  on  the  roof  of  the 
MeCall  School,  a  handsome  new  building  in  a  crowded  part  of 
the  city.  It  will  have  the  co-operation  of  the  Phipps  Institute, 
a  social  and  medical  agency  for  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis 
operated   by   the  University   of   Pennsylvania.     The   children 


Fig.  466. 

treated  will  be  tuberculous  eases;  the  Institute  will  furnish  all 
supplies;  the  School  Board,  the  roof  space  and  the  class  teacher. 
A  fresh-air  class,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  city,  will  be  formed 
in  the  Jackson  School,  in  the  Italian  section.  The  latter  will  use 
an  "open-window  room,"  will  be  composed  of  poorly  nourished 
children,  and  in  the  natural  course  of  events  will  receive  some 
simple  nutritious  food.  Special  plans  for  an  open-air  school 
have  been  drawn.  In  a  large  city  the  number  of  actively  tuber- 
cular coses  too  weak  (and  sometimes  too  dangerous)  to  ftttead 
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the  public  schools  demands  such  a  school.  The  plans  call  for 
a  building  costing  $7000  frame  construction,  or  $15,000  brick 
construction.  They  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tions. 

The  building  is  designed  to  accommodate  50  children,  25  in 
each  one  of  the  two  open-air  class  rooms.  These  rooms  measure 
20  X  28  feet,  each  having  in  front  a  large  porch  12  x  28,  and 
a  small  porch  8  x  18  feet. 

The  rooms  are  connected  with  the  large  porch  ])y  means  of 
windows  extending  from  bottom  to  top,  which  swing  outward, 
thereby  making  the  class  rooms  and  porch  one  space  with  same 
floor. 

The  center  of  the  building  is  occupied  by  a  "warm"  room, 
which  is  divided  into  a  number  of  subdivisions,  the  first,  a  largo 
room,  being  the  lunch  room,  23  x  32,  with  gas  range,  2  tables, 
dish  closet,  and  cupboard.  Then  come  2  storage  rooms  for 
storing  the  resting  cots ;  between  thesi>  two  small  rooms  there  is 
an  additional  room  for  wanning  the  clothes  to  be  worn  by  the 
children  during  the  time  spent  in  the  open  air.  In  this  room 
the  children  hang  their  street  clothes,  which  will  tlien  be  dried, 
and  occasionally  disinfected. 

Off  from  these  three  rooms  are  on  one  side  a  toilet  room 
and  shower  bath  for  girls  and  on  the  other  side  the  same  for  boys, 
and  in  addition  there  is  a  teachers'  room  with  toilets. 

Below  the  central  part  of  the  building  is  the  cellar,  in  which 
the  heating  plant  is  situated.  The  h(»ating  phnit  is  arranged 
BO  that  warm  air  may  be  conveyed  under  the  floor  of  the  class 
rooms  (which  have  no  means  of  warming),  po  as  to  take  the  chill 
off  the  floor. 

The  building  faces  south.  If  necessary',  the  porch  during 
the  summertime  may  be  shaded  by  an  awning. 

In  an  interesting  article  in  the  Survey,  April  23,  1910,  Dr. 
Thomas  Specs  Carrington,  of  New  York  City,  writes: — 

'Tn  constructing  a  new  biiildinp,  tlip  mfMlol  school  nx>m  is  built  so 
that  all  Hideg  can  be  open  or  cIohchI.  This  protects  from  storm  or  wiml 
from  any  direction,  and  still  allows  two  sides  of  the  class  room  to  be 
open. 

"In  cities  the  flat  roofs  of  school  buildings  are  the  logical  sites, 
for  there  buildings  can  often  be  erected  without  making  structural 
changes  in  the  school  house. 
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"An  open-air  school  room  for  30,  which  can  be  built  on  the  flat 
roof  of  a  school  or  in  the  school  yard,  is  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustrations.  It  is  generally  considered  that  a  larger  class  cannot  be 
handled  satisfactorily.  This  building  is  20  feet  wide,  30  feet  long, 
and  12  feet  high  at  the  peak  of  the  roof.  It  can  be  built  for  about 
$500.  It  is  constructed  very  simply,  but  when  painted  it  is  not  unsightly. 
When  filled  with  children  and  decorated  with  window  boxes  it  makes  a 
very  interesting  and  attractive  picture.  The  roof  is  supported  at  the 
corners  and  at  the  center  of  the  end  walls  by  posts  four  inches  square. 
Tliese  are  reinforce<l  by  2x4  inch  timljers  placed  four  feet  apart  on 
all  the  sides  of  the  building,  while  the  center  of  the  roof  is  carried 
l;y  one  3x0  inch  timber  girder  running  the  length  of  the  room  and 
rtrengthened  by  a  post  in  the  middle.  The  rafters  are  laid  on  the  girder 
with  a  wooden  ceiling  above,  made  of  2-in:'h  tongued  and  grooved  lK)ards, 
and  covered  on  the  upper  side  by  rubberoid  or  tar-paper  roofing.  The 
floor  is  made  of  narrow  floor  boards  laid  on  2  x  4  inch  supports  and 
covered  by  battleship  linoleum.  All  sides  for  a  height  of  three  feet  are 
inclosed  with  2-inch-wide  tongued  and  grooved  boards,  or  by  novelty 
siding.  The  north  and  west  sides  are  enclosed  by  alternating  panels 
of  narrow  lx)ards  an<l  long  glass  and  sash  windows  hung  from  the  ceil- 
ing, while  the  south  and  east  sides  are  oj)en  above  the  wainscoting,  but 
protected  from  wind  and  storm  by  canvas  curtains  on  rollers,  which 
carry  them  entirely  out  of  tlie  way  when  not  in  use.  In  some  climates 
the  canvas  curtains  are  replaced  by  glass  and  sash-  windows.*' 

The  siinj)lor  the  plans  and  tlic  loss  expensive  the  system  of 
inaintennncc  coiisislont  with  elhoieney,  the  better.  In  an  experi- 
ence covering  hoth  jniblic  scliools  and  institutions,  1  have  seen 
fo  many  children  heUl  in  tliese  places  at  public  expense  in  order 
to  keep  up  their  attendance  and  insure  the  continuance  of  the 
organization  that  extravagances  which  act  as  bribes  to  the  chil- 
dren should  bo  eliminated. 

The  equipment  and  maintenance  of  the  open-air  school 
necessitate  Eskimo  suits,  double  wool  blankets,  canvas  cots,  and 
sleeping  bags,  costing  together  $14,  and  miscellaneous  articles 
(felt  shoes,  soapstones  for  feet  warming,  towels,  toothbrushes, 
et  cetera),  costing  a  few  dollars  more.  IVovisions  and  milk  cost 
1()  to  25  cents  per  day  for  each  child.  Salaries  are  the  greatest 
expense.  The  physician  of  course  is  not  paid — unless  lie  be  a 
medical  inspector.  The  Board  of  Education  furnishes  the 
teacher,  but,  as  the  class  is  small,  the  expense  per  capita  ia 
double  the  usual.  The  matron  receives  $50  or  $60  per  month, 
and  the  cook  and  assistant  matron  each  about  $40. 
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The  daily  maiiageiiiL-nt  of  tlie  o|)cu-air  sanntorium  scIkioI  is 
intGrcEtiug,  sliowing,  as  it  docs,  a  close  adherence  to  the  ])rograni 
of  fresli  air,  food,  I'ust,  uud  light  exerei;*  used  by  tuhcreulosJs 
Eftuatoria.  In  sonic  o])eu-air  aclioolii,  a  daily  cold  shower  bath  is 
taken  preliniinnrv  to  the  dayV  program.  This  of  coun^e  necca- 
i^itatea  fncilitiea  not  ovcr^hero  oi)taiiialde.  At  I'roviderKO,  in 
the  summer,  the  school  work  is  e.vchanged  for  ganieiiing,  the 
children  beginning  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning.  I  have  I)cfore 
me  the  routine  (winter)  programs  of  the  EHzaheth  McCormick 


School,  of  Chicago,  a  New  York  schiml  described  by  Dr.  Car- 
rington,  and  the  J'rovidcnce  School,  de^'ribed  in  "School 
Hygiene"  by  MisH  Isabel  llyams.  Their  gcncru!  similarity  is 
evident  and  will  aasnre  Ihe  educator  uncertain  as  to  the  best 
method  of  procedure. 

Daily  PnodiiAM  of  Oi'un-aiti  Stiioot,. 
New  York. 
9.45  to     0.00.     Arrive  at  school,  warm  iip. 
0.00  to    9.30.     Fed  with  cjtg  nnil  lorgf  Bl.-issful  of  milk.    Jii'^t  oiildoors 

in  sleeping  blankets. 
0.30  to  lO.-IO.     School  work. 

10.30  to  10.45.     Short  reooiw,  feeding  witii  milk  nml  bread. 
10.45  to  11.30.    School  work. 
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11.30  to  12.30.  Becess,  go  to  wasli  room  Bud  prepare  for  dtaner. 

12.30  to     2.00.  Rest  in  bed,  encouraged  to  sleep. 

2.00  to     3.00.  School  work. 

3.00  to    3.16.  Short  recess,  feeding  of  milk  and  bread. 

3.15  U>     4.00.  School  work. 

4.00  to    S.OO.  School  dismiated,  pla;  on  hour. 

6.00.  Go  home. 

(Some  afternoons  the  school  work  is  manual  training.) 

PBOVIDENCE. 

8.45  to     0.00.  Arrive  at  school,  nai>]i  face  and  hands,  eat  breakfast. 

0.00  to     0.15.  Work  in  claes  room  h_v  one  si^ction  while  the  other  is 
doing  uofk  in  kitchun  and  dining  room. 

S.15  to     9.30.  Opening  e 

B.30  to     9.35.  Physical  e 

9.35  to   10.00.  Number  work. 

10.00  to  10.05.  Breathing  e 

10.05  to  10.20.  Spelling. 

10.20  to  10.40.  Number  work. 

10.40  to  11.00.  Recess. 

11.00  to  11.15.  Reading,  C. 

11.15  to  11.30.  Reading,  D. 

IL.IO  to  11.35.  Rest  period,  relaxation. 

11.35  to  11.50.  Reading,  B. 

11.50  to  12.00.  History. 

12.00  to  12.15.  Play  and  work  in  dining  room. 

12.15  to  12.30.  Washing. 

12.30  to     1.00.  Dinner.  ' 

1.00  to     1.15.  Brushing  teeth,  kitchen  and  dining  room  work 

1.15  to     1.30.  Preparatory  work  in  class  room. 
1.30  to     1.45.  Music  and  voice  drill. 

1.45  to     2.15.  Divisions  C  and  D,  rest.     B  and  A,  language  or  geog- 
raphy. 

2.16  to     2.45.  B  and  A,  rest 
2.45  to     2.35.  Physical  exercise. 

2.55  to    3.30.  Drawing,  which  may  be:    Sketching,  cutting,  painting, 

and  manual  work. 

3.30  to     3.45.  Play  games  in  groups;    prepare  tables  for  supper. 

3.45  to     4.00.  Washing. 

4.00  to     4.30.  Supper. 

4.30  to     5.00.  Home. 

(Study  periods  are  not  more  than  twenty  minutes  each.) 

Chicago. 

8.00  Arrive  nt  school. 

N.OO  to    8.30.  Temperature  taken  and  inspection  by  nune. 

8.30  to    9.00.  Batli  and  lunch. 
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9.00  to  10.15. 

In  school. 

10.15  to  10.30. 

Recess. 

10.30  to 

11.45. 

In  school. 

11.45  to 

12.00. 

Get  ready  for  dinner. 

12.00  to 

12.45. 

Dinner. 
Section  1 : 

1.00  to 

2.15. 

Rest. 

2.15  to 

3.15. 

In  school. 
Section  2: 

1.00  to 

2.15. 

In  school. 

2.15  to 

3.15. 

At  rest,  play,  or  gymnastics 

3.15  to 

4.00. 

Temperature  and  lunch. 

4.00. 

Return  home. 

G.30. 

Supper  at  home. 

8.00. 

To  bed. 

The  results  of  the  open-air  sanatorium  sdiool  are  just  as 
remarkable  as  those  of  sanatoria  for  tuberculosis  elsewhere,  and. 
to  the  teaching  profession  just  awakened  to  })raetieal  hygiene, 
they  are  in  the  nature  of  a  revelation.  The  ehihlivn  gain  in 
weight  and  healthy  appearance  just  as  tliey  do  at  the  seashore 
or  country.  Some  organizations,  notably  those  of  Bradford, 
England,  and  Chicago,  liave  ])roven  their  claims  by  weighing: 
and  measuring  the  children.  Bradford  went  a  step  further  and 
weighed  and  measured  a  number  of  other  children  for  the  pur- 
pose of  comparison.  The  increase  in  hemoglobin  percentage  was 
also  noted  at  Bradford  as  it  came  up  toward  normal. 

Concerning  the  improvement  in  the  Chicago  children,. 
"Open-air  Crusaders"  says: — 

"Of  the  30  cases  chosen  for  the  experiment,  17  were  first-stage 
cases  of  tuberculosis;  2  had  tubercular  glands.  Sixt^^en  had  been  and 
10  were  still  directly  exposed  to  tul)erculosis  in  their  homes.  None 
had  passed  to  the  open  or  infectious  stage,  all  such  cases  being  t»xeluded; 
but  two-thirds  of  them  showed  a  temperature  ranging  from  99°  to  100.2° 
on  admission."  [The  subsequent  temperatures,  systematically  taken, 
are  not  given.]  "OA  discharge  only  2  showed  a  temperature  above 
99,  while  the  rest  were  practically  normal.  The  total  gain  in  weiglit 
for  the  30  children  was  113  pounds,  the  range  being  from  1  to  7  pounds. 
The  average  gain  was  3.8  pounds." 

The  average  gain  in  weight  per  year  is  more  than  this,  but 
it  should  be  remembered  that  manv  malnourisht»d  children  are 
flabby  rather  than  emaciated.    This  proof  that  the  school  is  not 
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forcing  its  statistics  proves  the  value  of  the  report.  Open-air 
scliools  exist,  however,  in  which  the  children  did  show  a  rapid 
gain  in  weight,  notably  another  class  in  Chicago,  in  which  30 
children  gained  an  average  of  4  pounds  in  thirty  days,  and  the 
open-air  school  in  Bradford. 

That  the  children  learn  well  in  their  classes,  are  free  from 
colds,  and  like  the  open-air  schools  is  invariably  reported. 
Under  the  inspiration  of  interested  teachers  and  individual  at- 
tention they  appear  to  l)e  able  to  do  the  grade  work  in  the  cur- 
tailed study  hours.  Some  are  even  reported  to  have  caught  up 
in  back  work.  J^robably  they  were  older  children  plowing 
through  elementary  work.  In  Chicago  the  home-like  welcome 
and  fleshpots  ])roved  so  tempting  that  the  Christmas  vacation 
was  ignored  at  the  request  ("demand'')   of  the  children. 

Those  interested  in  this  sul)ject  should  read  ^*Open-air 
Schools,"  by  I^eonard  P.  Ayres,  of  the  Kussell  Sage  Foundation, 
and  "Open-air  Crusaders,"  edited  by  Sherman  H.  Kingsley  and 
distributed  by  the  United  Charities  of  Chicago.  The  bibliog- 
raphy of  the  subject  is  given  in  each. 

RESULTS  OF  MEDICAL  INSPECTION. 

The  results  of  medical  inspection  may  be  viewed  both  from 

the  standpoint  of  work  done  and  Huit  of  the  degree  of  success 

attained.     It  is  well,  therefore,  to  so  classify  the  subject-matter 

here  presented. 

WORK    DONE. 

The  total  figures  taken  from  the  reports  of  large  cities  are 
interesting  and  instructive  because  they  show  not  only  the  enor- 
mous volume  of  work  done  by  medical  inspectors,  nurses,  and 
allied  forces,  but  also  the  endless  variety  of  physical  defects  and 
contagious  discuses  encountered.  New  York  City  may  first  be 
studied  because  of  its  premier  position,  in  size  at  least,  among 
our  American  cities.  The  figures  for  Philadelphia  may  be  taken 
as  fairly  representative  of  such  other  of  our  larger  cities  as 
Chicago,  Boston,  and  St.  Tjouis. 

The  following  statistical  tables  are  given : — 

1.  New  York  City,  1910,  excerpi**  from  general  report. 

2.  Philadelphia,  1909,  annual  report. 
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3.  Philadelphia^  1910,  report  on  work  of  the  school  nurses. 

4.  Philadelphia,   1910-11,   report  of  the   city   dental   dis- 
pensary. 

5.  New  York  City  special  report  on  trachoma. 

6.  Chart  showing  work  performed  by  one  medical  inspector 
in  one  day. 

Report  of  Work  of  Medical  School  Inspection  in  New  York  City 

for  Year  Ending  December  31,  1910,  by  Dr,  S,  Josephine 

Baker,  Director  of  Child  Hygiene, 

WOBKTNG  FORCE. 

District   (borough)  chiefs. ...       6      Head  nurse   1 

Assistant  medical  inspectors. .    136       School  nurses   136 

VISITS   AND  INSPECTIONS. 

Visits  to  homes  :^ — 

By  inspectors 65,244 

By  nurses    179,822 


Visits  to  dispensaries, 
School  consultations 


932 
44,218 


Class  inspections: — 

By  inspectors  1,751,809 

By  nurses    2,645,115 

Number  physical  examinations  for  non-contagious  defects 266,426 

Total  number  defective  children  found 196,664 

Total  number  defects  found  (for  details  see  next  section) 301,624 


ETB  AND  SKIN  DISEASES. 


Found. 

Pediculoaia    153,797 

Trachoma    20,915 

Conjunctivitis    26,855 

Ringworm   4,805 

Scabies 2,251 

Impetigo 9,052 

Favus 290 

Molluacum  contagiosum . .  143 

Miscellaneous   46,017 


Total 


263,828 
9 


Excluded. 

1,497 

498 

1,547 

190 

207 

162 

27 

3 


4,131 


Instructions 

and 
Treatments. 

882,907 

252,153 

189,006 

38,051 

21,045 

57,957 

2,434 

908 

72,053 

1  516,514 
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GENERAL  CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES. 

Excluded.  Found  at  Home. 

Diphtheria 738  71 

Scarlet  fever 203  317 

Measles 628  1,280 

Chicken-pox 1,235  659 

Pertussis    244  415 

Mumps 1,024  243 

Tuberculosis    101  1 


Total 4,173  2,986 


PHYSICAL  EXAMINATIONS   FOB  WORKING   PAPERS. 

Number  examined 24,673 

Number  needing  treatment: — 

Number  with  defects  other  than  teeth  only. 0,874 

Number  with  defective  teeth  only 8,382 

Numl)er  with  defective  vision   2,672 

Number  with  defective  hearing    127 

Number  with  defective  nasal  breathing   1,840 

Number  with  hypertrophied  tonsils 3,100 

Number  with  tuberculous  lymph-nodes   11 

Number  with  pulmonary  disease    23 

Number  with  cardiac  disease    131 

Number  with  chorea    41 

Number  with  orthopedic  defect    75 

Number  with  malnutrition    271 

Number  with  defective  teeth 12,114 

Number  with  defective  palate '. 3 


ResuHs   of  Medical  Inspection   in   Philadelphia  for  the   year 

ending  December  SI,  1909.     Dr.  Charles  A,  Groff,  Assistant 

Chief  Medical  Inspector,  Bureau  of  Health, 

CHARACTER  AND  POPULATION  OF   SCHOOLS  VISITED. 

Boys.  Girls.  Total. 

Grammar  schools    25,386  27,538  53,374      . 

Primary  schools    49,212  47,388  96,600 

Kindergarten  schools 2,269  2,418  4,687 

Special   schools    808  107                916 

Grand  total   78,125         77,451         155,576 
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SUMMABT  OF  WOBK  PEBFOBMED  BY  MEDICAL  INSPECTOBS  IN 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Average. 

Total  number  of  schools  visited 311 

Total  number  of  visits  to  schools 52,235 

Total  number  of  pupils  sent  to  inspector  by  principal . .    100,826 
Treatment  recommended   49,564 


Excluded 


Boys 3,080 


r  15C 
iGi 


} 


6,960 


Girls 3,880 

Pupils   readmitted    7,520 

Vaccinations    6,619 

Individual  examinations  86,482 

Total  examinations    256,311 

Vaccination  certificates  signed 69,003 

Home  visits   1,321 


EXCLUSION 

Disease. 

Diphtheria 

Diphtheria  (contact) 

Scarlet  fever 

Scarlet  fever   (contact)  . . . . 

Measles    

Varicella    

Pertussis    

Pediculosis    

Trachoma    

Acute  conjunctivitis   

Scabies  

fT 

Hingworm \  ^ 

Impetigo    

Tonsillitis    

Mumps 

Favus  

Molhis  contagiosum    

Acute  corj^za 

Unvaccinated    

Angina   

Pharyngitis 

Otorrhea    

Chorea    

Eczema    

Unclean   , . 


8   FOB  CONTAGIOUS   DISEASE. 

Days  Days 

lost.  Disease.                lost. 

27       Dermatitis 34 

7       Enuresis    7 

41       Otitis  media   2 

19  Suspected  scarlet  fever ....  9 

132       Bronchitis   14 

380      Laryngitis  3 

85       Iritis 1 

1,830       Positive  cultures    28 

24  Simple  continued  fever....  4 

819       Catarrh    1 

287       Suspected   diphtheria    10 

191  Foreign  Iwdy  in  cornea....  1 

257       Infected   wound    2 

Enlarged  gland  of  neck. ...  1 

432  Pseudomuscular  hypertrophy  1 

623       Indigestion    1 

503       Herpes    2 

20  Abscess    1 

5       Ozena    2 

93       Keratitis    3 

968       Paronychia    2 

43       Phthisis   1 

13  Rhinitis   1 

2  Syphilis    1 

3  Tubercular  adenitis 1 

9  

14  Total    6,960 
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AVEBAOE  LOSS  OF  TIME  SUSTAINED  BT  PUPILS  IN   1909. 

[Excluded  for  the  following  diseases:] 


Days 
Disease.  lost. 

Diphtheria    23 

Diphtheria  (contact)    12 

Scarlet  fever  43 

Scarlet  fever   (contact) ....  16 

Measles    23 

Varicella    17 

Pertussis   44 

Pediculosis    4 

Trachoma    28 

Acute  conjunctivitis   6 

Scabies 21 

u-                                 /  T 53 

Ringworm |  ^ ^^ 

Impetigo    12 

Tonsillitis    7 


Days 

Disease.  lost. 

Mumps 19 

Favus 58 

Molius  contagiosum 

Unvaccinated    7 

Otorrhea    2 

Unclean   1 

Otitis  media 14 

Enuresis    ; .  21 

Chorea   60 

Simple  angina   3 

Pharyngitis     3 

Ozena   5 

Positive  cultures   15 

Acute  ooryza 5 


Eye,  Ear,  Throat,  Nose,  Skin,  and  Orthopedic  Difficulties 

Encountered  by  Assistant  Medical  Inspectors  in 

Medical  Inspection  of  Schools. 

EYE  AFFECTIONS  OF  CONJUNCTIVA. 

Acute  conjunctivitis   990      Trachoma    1 

Chronic  conjunctivitis   ....       683      Subconjunctival  hemorrhage     .    13 

Phlyctenular  conjunctivitis.         60  

1,737 


Nystagmus 


MU8CULAB  AND   NEBV0U8   AFFECTIONS. 

10      Strabismus    . . . . . 


•.» 


346 


Interstitial  keratitis 
Corneal  ulcer    


AFFECTIONS  OF  CORNEA. 

...         18      Corneal  opacity   . . 
...         54      Macula  of  cornea. 


356 

12 
2 


86 


AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  UD. 


Blepharitis  marginalis  . .  . 

Hordeolum    

Ptosis 

Chalazion    

Dacryocystitis    


632 

467 

14 

6 

7 


Foreign  body  in  eye 179 

1,305 

Under    head    of    "Defective 
Vision"    13,480 
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Stomatitis 

Alveolar  abeoesa 

Otalgia 

Otitis  media 

Otorrhea    

Rhinitis  

Postpharyngeal  catarrh 

Tonsillitis    

Laryngitis 

Pharyngitis 

Hypertrophied  tonsils  . 
Adenoids    

Acne  

Alopecia 

Bromidrosis 

Comedo    

Dermatitis    

Eczema    

Erythema    '. 

Erysipelas 

Favus  

Funmculosis 

Herpe^   

Hyperidrosis 

Ichthyosis   

Torticollis  

Scoliosis 

lordosis -. 

Kyphosis   

Coxalgia 

Talipes  yams 

Talipes  planus 


MOUTH. 

30      Tongue-tie 11 

44      Gingivitis    2 

87 

37       Impacted  cerumen  149 

349  Under    head    of    "Defective 

158  Hearing*'    652 

1,345 

NOSE. 

261       Deflected  septum   991 

1,096      Ozena   7 

2,355 
THBOAT. 

8  Adenitis 345 

209  Tubercular  adenitis 8 

287  Cleft  palate 24 

7,935  Simple  angina    116 

1,724  

10,656 

SKIN. 

96       Impetigo    265 

26       Lupus  vulgaris 1 

2  Paronychia    6 

1       Pediculosis    3,138 

226  Prurigo    1 

1,661  Psoriasis    14 

12  Ring^^'orm    239 

1  Scabies   10 

4  Seborrhea    15 

350  Urticaria 45 

536  Verruca  27 

1  

7  6,684 

ORTHOPEDIC. 

36  Talipes  equinus  3 

58  Genu  valgum 16 

6  Genu  varum    13 

10  Rickets 6 

44  Stoop  shoulders   53 

4  

3  251 
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TEETH. 

Under  the  head  of  "Defective  Teeth"  . . 


6,873 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Chorea   71 

Cretinism    3 

Enuresis    75 

Epistaxis  11 

Rheumatism    79 

Tubercular  glands  1 

Heart  disease   33 

Headache  and  nausea 426 

Indigestion    341 

Gastritis    IS 

Mentally  deficient 214 

Unclean   32 

Epilepsy 21 

Malnutrition 170 

Nephritis 1 

Tuberculosis    16 

Spastic  paraplegia 25 

Influenza    9 

Stab  wound 1 

Bullet  wound   1 

Tumor    4 

Dislocation    8 

Fracture 26 

Sprain    127 

Hernia   3 

Bums  184 

Bruise    21 

Re-vaccination    168 

Dog  bite 16 

Ulcer  of  leg 4 

Splinter  extracted   8 

Osteomyelitis    2 

Goiter    6 

Keloids 1 

Anemia    48 

Bronchitis   686 


Round  shoulders 53 

Cigarette  smoking 5 

Arthritis   2 

Hydrocephalus    2 

Diarrhea    1 

Enteritis    8 

Pleurisy  2 

Flat  chest   1 

Swollen  jaw   2 

High  temperature   1 

Malaria    1 

Tubercular  ankle 1 

Atropine  poisoning   1 

Orchitis   1 

Ptomaine  poisoning 2 

Habit-spasm    2 

Albinoism    1 

Syncope    1 

Masturbation    5 

Neurasthenia    63 

Myositis    25 

Constipation  H 

1 

1 


Leucorrhea    

Tapeworm   

Neuralgia    1  ^' 

Hiccough    

Pneumonia    

Jaundice    

Disease  of  bone 

Convulsions     

Hysteria    

Cystitis    

Asthma    

Svnechise   

Spasmodic  croup   


1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


NUIIBEB  OF  VACCINATIONS   BT   SCHOOL  INSPBCTOB8. 

Number  of  school  children  vaccinated 6,619 

Other  vaccinations  by  the  medical  inspectors 6,276 


Total   11,896 
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NUMBER  OF   SCHOOLS   DISINFECTED   AT   INSTIGATION   OF 
MEDICAL  INSPECTOBS  DUBINO   1900. 

January 21  July    180 

February   31  August 17 

March 45  September   30 

April    48  October    55 

May    32  November    85 

June  13  December 27 


Total    584 

Parochial  schools 31 

REPORT  OF   THE   OPHTHALMOLOGIST. 

Number  of  visits  to  the  City  Free  Dispensary 5,017 

Number  of  children   treated    (new  cases) 1,511 

Number  of  refractions  done    1,304 

Number  of  pairs  of  spectacles  furnished  free 1,139 

Number  of  broken  spectacles  replaced 20 

Number  of  suspected  contagious  cases  examined  by  request  (includ- 
ing 61  cases  of  trachoma) 168 

Number  of  cases  of  eye  trouble  other  than  refractive  error  and 

trachoma    179 


Report  of  Head  School  Nurse,  Miss  Anna  M.  Stanley, 

Philadelphia,  1910, 

1.   GENERAL   SUMMARY   OF   WORK   DONE. 

Number  nurses    6 

Number  schools     31 

Number  scholars  in  attendance    .- . .  24,000 

School  work: — 

Number  visits  to  schools 4,213 

Number  treatments  and  advisements  in  school 37,730 

Number  new  cases  treated  in  school 10,279 

Number  cases  cured  at  school 6,788 

Home  work: — 

Number  visits,  advice,  and  treatments  at  home 5,896 

Number  new  cases  visited  at  home 2,005 

Number  cases  cured  at  home 926 

Dispensary  work: — 

Number  visits  and  treatments  at  dispensaiy 2,975 

Number  new  cases  treated  at  dispensary 1,375 

Number  cases  discharged  cured  at  dispensary 1,738 

Totals:— 

Total  number  visits  paid  13,084 
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DiSEilBES   AND    DbFBCTS   HANDLED    BY   THE    ScUOOL   NuRSES. 


Diseases. 


Pediculosis    

Acute  conjunctivitis  . 

Keratitis 

Nebula  of  cornea 

Trachoma    

Stye   

Blepharitis   

Scabies    

Ringworm  of  scaip  . . 
Ringworm  of  body    . . 

Impetigo    

Favus  

Eczema    

Pustular  dermatitis   . 

Infected  wounds 

Cataract    

Incontinence  of  urine 
Orthopedic  defects    . . 

Cyst  of  wrist 

Cellulitis  

Myositis    

Alopecia  areata 

Stomatitis     

Cervical  adenitis  .... 

Discharging  ear 

Nasal   catarrh 

Sore  throat 

Sprain  of  wrist 

Ulcer  of  leg 

Tuberculosis  of  knee. 
Phthisis  of  eyeball. . . 

Goiter 

Nervous     

Defective  bearing  .... 
Tuberculosis  of  lungs 

Defective  speech 

Infantile  paralysis . . . 
No  vaccinations  .... 
Miscellaneous 

Total    


4,556 

495 

7 

1 

6 

60 

6 

37 

226 

98 

209 

3 

760 

77 

1,531 

1 

7 

16 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

25 

27 

11 

18 

6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

6 

10 

24 

4 

1 

12 

2,824 

13,659 


Oared. 


2,631 

382 

4 

1 

1 

58 

3 

22 

218 

98 

174 

2 

643 

62 

1,328 

0 

2 

01 

12 

1 

1 

0 

1 

6 

0 

5 

18 
6 
1 
0 
03 
0 
0 
2 

0 

0 

12 

2,501 


9,452 


Improved. 

1,908 

113 

2 

3 
2 
3 
15 
8 

35 

117 

15 

208 


14 

12 

3 


1 

1 
4 
0 
15 

0 
0 

323 


3,013 


1  Two  operations,  2  braces,  2  pairs  of  shoes, 

2  Operated. 

8  Operated,  eye  removed. 

4  One  latent. 

{(Qpe  State  Dispensary, 
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Total  number  treatments 

Total  number  new  cases  treated 

Total  number  cases  discharged  as  cured 9,452 

Total  number  cases  reported  improved 3,013 

2.   DISEASES  AND  DEFECTS  HANDLED  BY  THE  SCHOOL  NURSES. 

Number   children    with    defective    vision    who   obtained    glasses 

through  efforts  of  school  nurses 1,025 

Number  operations  for  adenoids  and  enlarged  tonsils 249 

NumS>er  children  suffering  from  malnutrition  sent  to  country  for 

short  time  and  all  benefited 85 

Applications  filed  for  children  to  go  to  seashore  and  country  dur- 
ing this  summer 94 

Children  admitted  to  permanent  institutions    (2  to  Spring  City 
for  Feeble-minded;   4  to  Epileptit-  Hospital  and  Colony  Farm, 

Oakbourne)     6 

Applications  filed  for  permanent  home  (1,  Epileptic  Hospital;    1, 

Mt.  Airy  Institute;    1,  Spring  City) 3 

Number  children  with  defective  teeth  treated  at  dental  clinics..         319 
Permits  waiting  for  admission  to  hospitals  for  nose  and  throat 

operations     35 

Individual  examinations  for  p<'diculosis 17,826 

Number  of  children  sent  to  seasiiore  and  country 77 

Number  of  operations  for  removal  of  eyeball  (glass  eyes  fitted)  . .  2 

Report  of  Dental  Dispensary,  Philadelphia,  from  October, 
1910,  to  February,  1911,  Inclusive. 

Number  of  patients 1,393  Pulps: — 

Fillings:—                                                       Pulpitis     507 

Amalgam    1,306          Cap|K»d    54 

Gutta-percha    2fi0           Devitalized    4 

Cement    190           Extracted    25 

Copper  cement 48       Al-Absc«'ss     15 

Canals: —                                                     Cleansing    158 

Dressed   104       Extractions    008 

Filled 23       Miscellaneous     143 

Cases  of  Trachoma  Found  in  the  Public  Schools  of  the 
Borough  of  Manhattan,  New  York  City.^ 

(Comparative  Table.) 

Cases  Found.  Cases  Excluded. 

Second  six  months,  1907 12,555  507 

1908 29,008  999 

1909 31,037  658 

1910 13,247  229 


I  See  Prevalence  of  Diseases   (Trachoma). 
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Chart  ShoH-ing  Amovni  of  WorX-  Performed  by  One  Philadelphia 
I  Inspector  in  One  Day,  n.'ith  Variations 
Due  to  Ike  Social  Character  of  Children. 


B««er  clBU 

nelRhburhood 

(AlltM-n-ClflK- 

horn,  C»m«c 

M'hoobt). 

Poor  American 

children  lUcKtriley 

HllJcr.  bihI  Harl- 

ranltBcliOdlsl. 

rorelBn  (ItaUin 

BWl  KUBSlaU- 

IWMWiiirtor.M" 
WbBtton  wdioobi). 

5^       Sj 

1-  i- 

%   =i   ''s 

:5     SS     si 

Jfumbpr  cblldrru  raullnrly 

7            9 

LD 

Jflumbfr    aiiiiplclous    catn 

D»^pt»  founa:^ 

»<l"'i''i 

Synovlilt    (knee) 


Impettgo    

Kcirina  aoborrliielpn 

Furuncle    

Pualulor   derma  litis 

AbraBloDot  Bkiii"!!! 
Laperalcd   vound  of 

Qenerst  uncli'anllnei 
asDgilun  IwrlBti  ... 
Aeule    [ndlgMHIon    .. 
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Leaving  the  consideration  of  municipal  reports,  we  may 
next  take  up  the  volume  of  work  done  by  the  individual  med- 
ical inspector.  As  we  have  seen,  this  varies  remarkably,  owing 
to  the  great  number  of  skin  diseases,  and  to  the  greater  number 
of  physical  defects  of  all  kinds  (except  refractive  error)  found 
in  the  poorer  districts.  Demonstrating  this  fact,  the  preced- 
ing chart  shows  the  record  of  a  day's  work  by  one  inspector 
in  several  Philadelphia  schools,  each  expressive  of  a  certain 
social  grade  in  tlie  community. 

How  many  cases  may  a  medical  inspector  find  in  one  school 
which  have  been  sent  to  him  by  the  teachers  on  their  own  initia- 
tive? In  the  better  sections  of  the  city,  populated  by  well-to-do 
Americans,  tlie  routine  examination  of  all  the  children  raises 
the  health  standard,  so  that  subsequently  very  few  children  are 
found  to  need  medical  attention.  The  writer  has  made  visits 
when  no  cases  have  been  sent  to  him,  and  otliers  which  have 
yielded  a  single  case  of  physical  defect,  and  one  or  .two  vaccina- 
tion marks  to  be  inspected  because  of  entrance  into  school.  In 
the  poorer  districts  the  inspector  who  keeps  his  teachers  alert  by 
progressive  methods  may  anticipate  4  or  5  incidental  cjises  at 
every  daily  visit.  Down  in  the  foreign  quarter  the  number  sent 
to  the  medical  inspector  may  vary  from  5  to  50.  On  one  occasion 
at  the  Wharton  School,  the  writer  remembers  seeing  GO  children, 
and  the  first  day  after  his  tmnsfer  to  the  foreign  quarter,  the 
Mt.  Vernon  School,  which  had  been  witliout  inspection  for  sev- 
eral weeks,  yielded  45  cases.  An  old  memorandum  sheet  from 
the  Washington  School  (all  Italian  children)  happens  to  be  at 
hand.  It  shows  that  the  incidental  cases  found  in  a  dav  were : 
Eye-strain,  G ;  nasal  obstruction,  (> ;  enlarged  tonsils,  1 ;  cervical 
adenitis,  1;  decayed  teeth,  2;  pediculosis,  1;  eczema,  6;  poor 
nutrition,  1 ;    acute  sore  throat,  2. 

The  sum  total  of  a  medical  inspector's  work  in  a  slum  dis- 
trict is  quite  impressive.  The  writer  was  accustomed  to  about 
180  recommendations  per  week  (for  the  correction  of  physical 
defect),  and  8  or  10  exclusions  for  contagious  disease.  Jf  these 
schools  had  not  had  nurses,  the  number  of  additional  exclusions 
for  pediculosis  would  probably  have  been  25  a  week. 

The  amount  of  work  which  a  nurse  can  do  in  a  dav  is  best 
showii  by  first  stating  that  she  is  supposed  to  work  but  five  hours. 
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During  this  time  she  may  either  advise  and  treat  40  or  50 
children  or  visit  G  or  8  homes.  Practically,  she  combines  these 
activities,  and,  it  may  be  remarked,  works  seven  hours  daily 
instead  of  five.  From  what  I  have  seen  of  the  work  1  should 
say  that  a  nurse  working  in  a  congested  district  covering  four 
schools  daily,  and  calling  on  parents  who  live  near  the  school, 
is  able,  in  ilie  schools,  to  treat  30  or  40  cases  of  minor  skin 
trouble,  and  give  advice  to  30  or  40  other  children.  Between 
and  after  school  sessions  slie  can  call  upon  three  or  four  parents. 
On  a  day  in  which  she  takes  a  number  of  children  to  the  dispen- 
sary, which  may  happen  one  or  two  afternoons  a  week,  the  school 
work  must  be  somewhat  less  than  that  just  mentioned,  and  the 
home  visits  are  omitted.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  nurse 
must  keep  records  of  her  work,  involving  the  consumption  of 
considerable  time. 


SUCCESS  OF  MEDICAL  INSPECTION. 

The  success  of  the  work  of  medical  inspection  is  judged  by 
the  reduction  in  the  number  of  cases  of  contagious  diseases,  and 
the  number  of  physical  defects  corrected. 

Regarding  the  suppression  of  contagious  disease  we  have, 
unfortunately,  few  if  any  trustworthy  figures.  The  eruptive 
fevers  vary  from  year  to  year  from  causes  some  of  which  are 
not  connected  with  the  schools,  such  as  unsanitary  conditions  and 
certain  climatic  conditions.  In  the  case  of  measles  (and  possibly 
chicken-pox)  we  have  a  disease  so  contagious  that  its  occurrence 
depends  on  the  number  of  non-immune  young  children  that  have 
arrived  since  the  last  epidemic.  Medical  inspection  so  far  has 
not  influenced  it  in  the  least.  Finally,  we  unearth  so  many  mild 
cases  of  diphtheria  by  means  of  the  culture  tube  and  bacterio- 
logical diagnosis  that  a  comparison  of  the  number  of  "diph- 
theria'^ cases  found  in  1905  and  1910  might  give  very  misleading 
statistics. 

However,  every  faithful  and  experienced  medical  inspector 
can  recall  numerous  instances  in  which  diphtheria,  or  scarlet 
fever,  or  mumps  epidemics  have  been  checked,  and  every  experi- 
enced city  school  principal  can  testify  that  the  deadly  epidemics 
of  diphtheria  infecting  15  in  one  class  room  no  longer  occor. 
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These  facts  must  be  acknowledged,  even  while  we,  on  the  other 
hand^  admit  thaft  contagious  diseases  will  continue  so  long  as 
bad  drainage  conditions,  poor  ventilation,  overcrowding,  and  un- 
healthy throats  exist.  In  the  year  11)05,  just  before  medical 
inspection  was  inaugurated  in  Philadelphia,  one  class  in  the 
Sartain  Primary  School  suffered  from  17  cases  of  diphtheria, 
of  whom  4  died.  The  teacher  was  in  the  habit  of  kissing  the 
children  good-bye  at  tlie  close  of  the  afternoon  session,  and  told 
the  writer,  during  her  tale  of  the  epidemic,  that  she  suffered  from 
a  sore  throat  also  at  the  time.  Compare  this  occurrence  with 
the  outbreak  of  4  cases  of  diphtheria  in  the  Camac  School,  Phila- 
delphia, in  1907.  These  cases  were  reported  on  the  same  day. 
At  once  a  throat  culture  was  taken  from  every  child  in  the  class, 
and  12  of  tliese  found  to  contain  diphtheria  germs.  These  chil- 
dren were  excluded,  their  parents  notified  of  the  condition  of 
affairs,  and  no  further  cases  developed. 

Regarding  the  suppression  of  the  minor  contagious  diseases, 
the  work  of  the  medical  inspectors  and  nurses  has  produced 
marvelous  changes.  The  number  of  pediculosis  cases  is  only  a 
fraction  of  that  of  six  years  ago,  and  the  same  can  be  said  of 
ringworm,  scabies,  pustular  eczema,  and  impetigo.  The  first  on- 
slaught of  the  school  inspectors  of  New  York  City  resulted  in 
the  exclusion  of  so  many  cases  that  the  school  nurse  was  intro- 
duced in  order  to  get  the  excluded  children  back  into  school.  The 
children  of  the  slums  become  reinfected  at  home,  and  the  sus- 
pension of  medical  inspection  is  marked  by  the  reappearance  of 
the  diseases  mentioned.  Hence,  the  suppression  of  the  minor 
skin  affections  is  a  good  deal  like  bailing  out  a  leaky  boat. 

A  perusal  of  the  preceding  paragraphs,  showing  the  statistics 
of  medical  inspection,  reveals  the  great  number  of  cases  of  con- 
tagious disease  found  in  our  schools.  Since  the  health  authori- 
ties promptly  exclude  these  cases  (except  minor  ones  treated  by 
school  nurses),  the  question  of  the  willingness  of  the  parent  to 
correct  the  trouble  does  not  arise. 

The  success  of  medical  inspection  in  correcting  the  physical 
defects  of  children  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  popula- 
tion, the  existence  of  free  dispensaries,  the  help  of  the  school 
nurse,  the  energy  of  the  medical  inspector,  and  the  co-operation 
of  the  teacher. 
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Tile  average  medical  inspector,  by  the  use  of  printed  notices, 
can  BCcure  in  an  American  ncighborliood  treatment  for  about 
30  per  cent  of  his  eye-strain  cases,  and  about  50  per  cent,  of 
Ilia  nose  and  tJiroat  cases.  TTn fortunately,  the  latter,  when 
treated  by  family  physicians,  are  often  maltreated,  and  the  per- 
centage of  PufTerers  from  adenoids  who  secure  vigorous  treatment 
with  resulting  cure  is  small.  While  it  is  true  that  many  of  the 
milder  cases  do  not  rw|Hire  surgery,  it  is  a  sad  fact  tliat  manv 
family  physicians  piisa  np  the  cyc-strain  eases  because  they  them- 
selves do  not  refract  eyes,  and  stand  willing  to  take  any  case  of 


Fifi.  47. — rtcHiilta  of  mi'dical  in<ip«ctioii.  Total  school  populii- 
tioti.  700.  Childri'n  wrahng  pyp-glanses  uliown  in  pirliirp,  lOfl. 
Medical  i  iix|>i'L'tuT  aiiU  nuriw,  immigrant  quarter,  (rcc  dixpenaaripn. 

nnpc  nnil  throat  trouble  because  the  latter  is  susceptiiile  of  mild 
local  treatment,  even  (liougli  this  treatment  does  but  little  good. 

Among  the  best  classes  the  correction  of  eye-strain  and  dis- 
eawd  nose  and  throat  conditions,  after  notifteation,  is  the  rule. 

Among  the  poor  Americans  the  rcapimse,  if  a  dispensftry  bo 
handy,  is  belter  than  in  any  other  social  class. 

The  resiwnsc  of  the  foreign  jMKir  to  written  notices  is  prac- 
tically nil.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rcmiirkahle  response  to  care- 
fid  medical  insjiociion  and  persona!  work  by  the  nurse,  com- 
bined with  fi-cc-dispcns.iry  fncilitics,  is  shown  by  the  reports 
following,  and  by  the  accompanying  photograph  of  children  who 
obtained  eye-glasses : — 
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The  correction  of  decayed  teeth  is  an  almost  impossible 
task  in  this  present  generation.  Among  the  better  classes  con- 
siderable success  attends  the  medical  inspector's  efforts,  but  these 
are  the  smallest  fraction  of  the  whole  school  population.  In  the 
poorer  classes  the  acquiescence  of  docile  foreign  parents  to  any 
offer  of  free  treatment  enables  the  school  nurses  to  procure  dis- 
pensary treatment  for  as  many  as  they  can  take  to  the  large 
dental  clinics.  This  number  may  run  into  the  thousands  if  the 
nurses  devote  their  time  specially  to  this  phase  of  the  work. 
The  writer  remembers  but  one  boy  in  the  foreign  section  of 
Philadelphia  who  went  to  a  private  dentist  on  being  notified  of 
the  existence  of  carious  teeth.  Probably  2000  parents  were  sent 
notices.  The  child  hygiene  pamphlet  published  by  the  New 
York  Department  of  Health  states  that  24  per  cent,  of  the 
dental  treatments  in  the  poorer  section  of  the  city  were  by  pri- 
vate dentists,  the  other  76  per  cent,  being  dispensary  treatments. 
These  figures  are  taken  from  the  records  of  a  special  investiga- 
tion with  special  methods,  and  I  cannot  but  feel  that  the  large 
proportion  of  private  treatments  resulted  from  some  unusual 
feature  in  the  work.  The  hope  of  the  future  lies  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  child  in  dental  hygiene. 

The  success  of  the  school  nurse  forms  an  important  chapter 
in  the  history  of  medical  inspection.  Just  as  the  salesman  can 
produce  trade  by  means  of  a  personal  interview  where  an  adver- 
tisement will  fail,  so  a  social  visitor  (nurse  or  not)  can  produce 
results  where  printed  notices  arc  ignored.  T^n thinking  persons 
have  at  times  endeavored  to  compare  the  medical  inspector  with 
the  nurse  in  point  of  efficiency.  This  is  illogical,  since  their 
functions  are  entirelv  distinct. 

While  the  nurse  produces  a  tremendous  increase  in  the  effi- 
ciency of  medical  inspection,  it  should  be  remembered  that  her 
services  are  costly,  and,  certainly  in  the  better  districts  of  the 
city,  where  the  parents  are  intelligent  and  the  children  live  some 
distance  from  the  school,  the  nurse  should  visit  the  home  only 
when  printed  notices  have  failed  to  obtain  a  response.  To 
employ  a  nurse  in  such  cases  is  like  turning  one's  bills  over  to 
a  collection  agency  before  sending  them  out  in  the  usual  manner. 

Down  in  the  slums  the  nurse  is  a  necessity,  and  at  the  same 
time  is  remarkably  effective.    In  the  New  York  pamphlet  before 
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mentioned  is  given  the  results  of  an  experiment  which  shows 
that  the  scliool  nurses  obtained  the  correction  of  defects,  after 
one  interview  only,  in  62  per  cent.,  05  per  cent.,  48  per  cent., 
and  59  per  cent,  of  tlie  cases  visited  in  4  schools,  respectively. 
A  more  extended  study  of  the  subject  is  given  in  the  last  of  the 
following  tables. 

The  following  tables  are  presented  to  show  the  degree  of 
success  attained  by  medical  inspection  under  different  condi- 
tions : — 

1.  Results  of  medical  inspection  (a)  under  different  social 
conditions,  {b)  with  and  without  nurses. 

2.  Results  of  medical  inspection.  New  York  Gity,  total 
figures. 

3.  Comparative  table  of  results  in  a  foreign  section  of  Phila- 
delphia:   (a)  without  a  nurse,  {h)  with  a  nurse. 

4.  School  nurses'  report,  showing  proportion  of  defects  cor- 
rected (foreign  section). 

5.  School  nurses'  report,  showing  character  of  social  work 
required  to  accomplish  successful  results  (foreign  section). 


New  York  City.     Proportion  of  Defects  for  which  Treatment 

was  tSccurcd  far  the  Year  Ending  December  SI,  1910,  by 

Dr.  S.  Josephine  Baker,  Director  of  Child  Hygiene. 

Number  Number 

Defects.  Defects  Defects 

Found.  Treated. 

Defective  vision    29,634       By  glasses 9,929 

By  treatment 5,598 

Total   15,627 

Defective  hearing 1,519  959 

Defective  nasal  breathing  . . .     40,946       By  operation 8,714 

By  treatment 14,370 

Total   23,084 

Hypertrophied  tonsils   50,012       By  operation   10,275 

By  treatment 16,743 

Total 27,018 
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Number 
Defects.  Defects 

Found. 
Tuberculous  lymph-nodes   . . .  769 

Pulmonary  disease 650 

Cardiac  disease 2,370 

Chorea    951 

Orthopedic  defects  1,683 


Malnutrition   8,691 


Dt»fective   teethl 


Number 

Defecta 

Treated. 

415 

447 
1,426 

584 
By  medical  treatment . .        453 
By  physical  culture ....        637 


Total   1,090 


By  medical  treatment 
By  instruction 


3,798 
1,670 


Total    5,468 


164,250       By  extraction 10,978 

By  filling   15,197 


Total   26,175 


Defective  palate 


153 


59 


Results  of  Medical  Inspection  in  the  Foreign  Section  of  Philcu- 

delphia  (a)  Without  School  Nurses;   (b)  With  School 

Nurses,  by  Dr.  Sol.  W,  Newmayer. 

RESrLTS  OBTAINia)  BY  A  MEDICAL  IN8PECTOB  WHEN  NOT  ATUED  BY  A  NURSE. 


Number  defective 
children. 

Number  defectK  found. 

Number  defects 
corrected. 

761 

Defective  vision             272 
Hypertrophied  tonsils  388 
Adenoids                          36 
Defective  teeth              152 

70     26.8  per  cent. 
62     18.4 
6     18.9 
31     20.4 

Total                  798 

168     21.1  per  cent. 

1  Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  securing  treatment,  defective  primary 
teeth  are  not  referred  for  treatment;  but  out  of  94,630  such  cases,  64,498 
were  given  instmetioiiB  in  mouth  hygiene. 
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RESULTS  OBTAINED  DUBINO  THE  SAME  PERIOD  BY  THE  SAME  MEDICAL 
INSPECTOE  WHEN   AIDED   BT   A   SCHOOL  NUBSE. 


Number  defective 
children. 

Number  defects  found. 

Number  defects 
corrected. 

704 

Defective  viaion            441 
Hypertrophieii  tonsilB  104 
Adenoids                         62 
Defective  teeth              160 

366    80  6  per  cent. 

68    66.4 

46    72.6         " 
138    02.0        '' 

Total                     767 

606    80.0  per  cent. 

SAME    INVESTIOATION,    SHOWING    RESULTS    BY    SCHOOLS. 


o 
o 

00 


1 

2 
3 
4 


Total 


6 
6 

7 
8 


Total 


Nurse 
Nurse 
Nurse 
Nurse 


Nurse 


None 
None 
None 
None 


None 
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324 
446 
820 
264 


1364 


283 
682 
441 
474 

1780 


S 


ga 


262 
434 
282 
226 


1204 


88 

162 

04 

91 


420 


I 


80.86 
07.63 
88.12 
86.28 


88.0 


20.82 
26.12 
21.81 
10.2 


28.6 
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Table  Showing  Degree  of  Success  in  the  Correction  of  Physical 
Defects  Attained  by  Medical  Inspectors  when  Aided  by  School 
Nurses,  January  15,  1908,  to  September  SO,  1908.  Poor 
People,  Mostly  Foreign  Immigrants.  By  Miss  Anna  L.  Stan- 
ley, Head  Nurse,  Philadelphia. 


Diieue. 

No.  cases 

referred  to 

six  school 

aurses. 

No.  treated. 

Per  cent. 

DefeoUve  Tisioii 

Enlarged  tonsilB  and 
adenoids 

779 

262 
20 

21 
29 

9 
7 

462  corrected 

68  operated 

28  sent  to  country 

and  seashore 
16 
29 

3 

7 

58 
26 

Poor  nutrition 

Carious  teeth 

97 

81 

Defeotive  hearing 

Orthopedio  defect 

Pulmonary  disease 

100 
33 
100      * 

School  Nurses'  Report,  Showing  Character  of  Social  WorJc 
Required  to  Accomplish  Successful  Results. 

These  statistics  were  compiled  by  two  Philadelphia  school 
nurses,  Mrs.  Harland  and  Miss  Harris.  They  refer  to  123  chil- 
dren suffering  from  eye-strain,  examined  by  the  writer,  and 
routinely  referred  to  these  nurses.  Ages  6  to  15  years,  mostly 
Bussian  Jewish  and  Italian,  practically  all  dispensary  cases. 

Total  number  of  children   129 

Total  number  of  children  who  finally  procured  glasses  . . .    108,  or  85% 

Those  who  procured  eye-glasses  did  so  after: — 
Simple  advice  once  given  by  the  medical  inspector,  and  later 
by   the   nurse    (including   4    cases   escorted    to    dis- 
pensary)        16  cases. 

Repeated  additional  advice  and  urging  by  the  nurse 2      " 

One  home  visit  by  nurse  and  urging  of  parents    (including 

17  cases  escorted  to  the  dispensary)    42       " 

More  than  one  home  visit  required  (including  12  cases  escorted 

to  the  dispensary)  48      " 

108 
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PRESENT  STATUS  OF  MEDICAL  INSPECTION  IN 

THE  UNITED  STATES. 

In  the  year  1910  the  American  School  of  Hygiene  Associa- 
tion endeavored  to  collect  statistics  bearing  on  the  work  of 
medical  inspection  in  this  country,  but,  owing  to  lack  of  financial 
resources,  transferred  the  task  to  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation. 
The  returns  from  this  inquiry  have  not  been  fully  published, 
but  in  the  1911  issue  of  the  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science  Dr.  Leonard  P.  Ayres  contributes 
a  preliminary  report,  from  which  the  following  figures  are 
taken : — 

Out  of  the  1285  cities  in  the  United  States  having  organized 
graded  schools  758  have  reported  so  far.  About  45  per  cent.,  or 
337,  have  some  sort  of  systematized  medical  inspection.  In 
three-quarters  of  these  the  system  is  controlled  by  the  Board  of 
Education,  and  in  the  remainder  is  under  the  administration  of 
the  Board  of  Health. 

The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  these  cities 
throughout  the  five  sections  of  the  Union : —  . 

CITIES  HAVING  MEDICAL  INSPECTION. 

Cities  having 
Division.  Cities  reporting.         medical  inspection. 

North  Atlantic  States  308  182 

South  Atlantic       '*  45  15 

South  Central         "  67  25 

North   Central        "  286  84 

Western                    "  52  31 


United  SUtes  758  337 

The  scope  of  the  work  has  included  inspection  by  physicians 
for  contagious  disease,  by  physicians  for  physical  defects,  the 
simple  testing  of  the  vision  and  hearing  by  teachers,  and  the 
testing  of  vision  and  hearing  by  physicians.  Of  these,  the  prac- 
tice of  testing  vision  and  hearing  by  teachers  is  prescribed  by 
law  in  certain  New  England  States,  and  the  Sage  Foundation 
report  shows  that  449  cities  follow  this  system.  There  are  also 
189  cities,  mostlv  in  the  northeast  and  north  central  States, 
where  testing  of  the  hearing  and  vision  by  doctors  is  provided 
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for.  In  337  cities  there  is  medical  inspection  either  for  conta- 
gious disease  or  for  physical  defects,  or  for  both.  Detailed 
figures  for  these  3  groups  are  omitted  in  the  report,  the  general 
statement  being  made  that  inspection  for  contagious  disease  is 
provided  in  301  cities  and  systematic  physical  examination  in 
only  1G7  of  the  cities  reporting. 

Just  as  the  cities  of  Massachusetts  report  examinations  by 
teachers,  so  does  the  State  of  New  Jersey  show  medical  inspec- 
tion in  all  of  the  cities  reporting.  This  is  not  especially  to  the 
credit  of  the  cities,  but  rather  are  the  State  authorities  to  be 
praised.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  medical  inspection  in  New  Jersey 
is  of  very  recent  origin.  The  law  which  brought  it  about,  and 
which  may  well  serve  as  a  model  for  other  States,  is  here 
given : — 

An  Art  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "An  Act  to  oRtablifth  a  thorough  and 
efficient  system  of  free  public  schools,  and  to  provide  for  the  main- 
tenance, sup])ort  and  management  thereof/'  approved  OctolxT  nine- 
teenth, one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  throe. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 

New  Jersey: — 

1.  Amend  section  two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  of  the  Act  to  which 
this  is  an  amendment  so  that  it  shall  read  as  follows: — 

229.  Every  Imard  of  education  shall  employ  a  competent  physician 
to  be  known  as  the  medical  inspector  and  fix  his  salary  and  term  of 
office.  Every  board  of  education  shall  adopt  rules  for  the  government 
of  the  medical  inspector,  which  rules  shall  be  submitted  to  the  State 
Board  of  Education  for  approval. 

The  medical  ins|)ector  shall  examine  every  pupil  to  learn  whether 
any  physical  defect  exists,  and  keep  a  record  from  year  to  year  of  the 
growth  and  development  of  such  pupil,  which  record  shall  be  the  prop- 
erty of  the  board  of  education,  and  shall  be  delivered  ])y  wiid  medical 
inspector  to  his  successor  in  office.  '  Said  inspector  shall  lecture  before 
the  teachers  at  such  times  as  may  be  designated  by  the  board  of  educa- 
tion, instructing  them  concerning  the  methods  employed  to  detect  the 
first  signs  of  communicable  disease  and  the  recognized  measures  for  the 
promotion  of  health  and  the  prevention  of  disease.  Tlie  board  of  educa- 
tion may  appoint  more  than  one  medical  inspector.  A  l)oard  of 
education  may  exclude  from  school  any  child  whose  presence  in  the 
school  room  shall  be  certified  by  the  medical  inspector  as  detrimental  to 
the  health  or  cleanliness  of  the  pupils  in  the  school,  and  shall  notify 
the  parents,  guardian  or  other  person  having  control  of  such  child  of 
the  reason  therefor.  If  the  cause  for  exclusion  is  such  that  it  can  be 
remedied,  and  the  parent,  guardian  or  other  person  having  control  of 
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the  child  excluded  as  aforesaid  shall  fail  or  neglect  within  a  reasonable 
time  to  have  the  cause  for  such  exclusion  removed,  such  parent, 
guardian  or  other  person  shall  be  proceded  against  and,  upon  conviction, 
be  punishable  as  a  disorderly  person. 

2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Approved  April  13,  1909. 

The  number  of  professional  men  and  women  employed  by 
these  cities  includes  1194  physicians,  371  nurses,  and  48  dentists. 
The  number  of  the  latter  is  rapidly  increasing.  The  distribution 
of  the  medical  inspectors  is  as  follows : — 

Division.  Number  of  doctors. 

North  Atlantic  States  729 

South  Atlantic       "  45 

South   Central        "  31 

North   Central       "  342 

Western  "  47 

United   States    1,194 

The  salaries  of  the  doctors  and  nurses  engaged  in  the  work 
of  medical  inspection,  according  to  the  Sage  report,  make  a  very 
poor  showing.  With  the  exception  of  5  cities  paying  between 
$500  and  $4000  a  year,  probably  for  supervisory  work,  the 
salaries  range  from  nothing  to  $1500.  A  plurality  are  between 
$1  and  $100,  and  almost  two-thirds  are  under  $300.  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  and  probably  other  large  cities  are  not  given 
in  the  report.  The  salary  of  the  30  school  inspectors  in  Phila- 
delphia is  $1400,  the  assistant  chief  medical  inspector,  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  work,  receiving  $2400  and  allowance  for  transpor- 
tation. In  New  York  City  144  school  inspectors  receive  $1200 
each,  10  supervising  inspectors  •  $1500  each,  5  borough  chiefs 
about  $2000  each,  and  the  director  $3000.  The  schedules  of 
these  two  cities  are  far  above  the  average,  and  yet  make  a  poor 
showing  compared  to  the  pay  of  the  government  medical  service. 
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A.    SCHOOL  SANITATION. 

This  should  be  our  rule  in  the  conduct  of  schools — that  we 
will  not  injure  the  health  of  the  children  connnitted  to  our 
care.  Proper  ventilation,  yard  space,  school  furniture,  lighting, 
and  cleaning  should  be  provided  for  permanently,  before  one 
cent  is  spent  on  teachers  or  curriculum. 

At  the  present  time  most  of  our  school  buildings  are 
designed  by  third-class  architects  and  ordered  by  school  boards 
with  almost  criminal  ignorance.  Oflicial  preliminary  test  of  the 
hygienic  conditions  created  by  the  archit<x*t  and  contractor  is 
never  made.  They  receive  their  money  and  dei)art.  Afterward 
there  is  a  passive  endurance  by  the  teachers  of  b  ul  conditions,  if 
they  exist,  because  they  are  uninstructed  in  the  matter  of  sanita- 
tion, and  complaint  by  them  is  discouraged  because  it  means 
expense. 

As  to  our  older  school  buildings,  erected  thirty  years  ago, 
many  of  them  are  so  dark,  dirty,  and  ill  ventilated  that  they 
would  be  closed  up  by  the  health  authorities  if  the  school  came 
under  the  factory  inspection  laws. 

The  lighting,  heating,  and  ventilating  problem  has  t<ikon  an 
unexpected  turn  during  the  last  two  years  by  the  experimental 
establishment  of  fresh-air  classes.  To  a  certain  extent,  this  i? 
simply  a  reaction  from  the  intolerable  conditions  which  have 
existed  hitherto,  and  practical  difficulties  will  i)r()bal)ly  prevent 
the  widespread  adoption  of  this  new  plan.  The  fact  remains 
that  the  fresh-air  classes  are  destroying  the  popular  fallacy 
that  fresh  air  is  harmful,  and  are  forcing  home  to  the  architects, 
school  boards,  and  school  authorities  the  principle  that  money 
should  be  expended  for  air  and  light,  not  ventilators  and 
illuminants. 

ILLUMINATION  OF  SCHOOL  ROOMS. 

The  window  lighting  of  school  rooms  should  preferably  be 
from  the  southeast^  since  plenty  of  morning  and  noon  sunlight 
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is  thus  afforded,  warming  and  drying  the  room.  A  room  facing 
the  southwest  warms  up  more  slowly  and  receives  but  little  sun- 
light imtil  noon.  Westerly  winds  which  prevail  in  fair  weather 
are  liable  to  blow  dust  into  any  room  with  a  western  exposure. 
Such  a  room  therefore  is  not  as  desirable  as  the  one  facing 
southeast.  A  northern  exposure  prevents  the  entrance  of  sun- 
light, and  therefore  is  not  as  healthful  as  a  southern  exposure. 
Almost  always  such  a  window  facing  makes  too  dark  a  room, 
and  it  is  therefore  not  desirable  except  for  special  rooms  to  be 
used  by  men  whose  professional  work  requires  a  diffused  light. 

A  direct  southern  exposure  is  often  criticized  as  inducive 
of  too  intense  liglit,  and  in  the  summer,  of  too  intense  heat.  In 
view  of  the  germ-destroying  and  invigorating  qualities  of  sun- 
light, however,  it  would  seem  reasonable  to  provide  air  space, 
non-conducting  southern  walls,  with  windows  provided  with 
shades  rolling  both  from  the  top  and  the  bottom.  To  increase 
the  illumination  of  a  room  several  methods  mav  be  thought  of. 
The  ceiling  and  walls  may  be  painted  a  light  color  (white  coiling 
and  buff  walls).  In  case  the  room  is  a  dark  one  any  outside 
walls  near  the  window  and  visible  from  it  may  l>e  painted  white 
in  order  to  secure  reflected  light.  The  windows  should  be  kept 
clean.  A  great  increase  in  the  illumination  may  be  secured  by 
the  use  of  glass  window  prisms,  which  are  too  well  known  to 
require  description.  Failing  with  these  measures,  the  wall  should 
be  cut  out  and  additional  window  space  provided.  In  these  days 
of  structural  iron  work,  this  is  a  simple  task.  All  the  foregoing 
may  appear  elementary  to  the  average  readers,  but  it  may  stir 
up  some  teacher  stationed  in  a  dreary,  antique  school  building  to 
secure  much-needed  reforms. 

The  proper  relation  of  the  seats  to  the  windows  is  fortu- 
nately well  known  to  teachers.  The  light  should  enter  from 
windows  to  the  left  of  the  pupil.  Additional  light  from  the 
rear  is  permissible  if  it  is  not  too  strong.  Dulled  window  glass 
and  plenty  of  window  in  the  rear  is  a  good  combination.  Light 
from  the  right  may  be  allowed  only  as  extra  light,  obtainable  in 
no  other  way,  because  lights  and  shadows  are  generally  destroyed 
and  children  on  the  right  side  of  the  room  shadow  their  hand- 
writing as  they  work.    Light  in  front  should  not  be  permitted. 
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TTie  eyes  are  light  struck,  and  objects  cannot  be  clearly  seen 
because  of  the  glare. 

Artificial  lighting  should  be  by  diffused  light,  preferably 
produced  by  concealed  electric  lights  whose  rays  are  reflected 
downward  and  diffused  from  a  white  ceiling.  A  large  globe 
around  a  light  is  beneficial,  since  it  diffuses  the  light,  although 
part  of  the  light  is  lost  by  absorption.  If  electric  lights  cannot 
be  obtained,  the  choice  is  between  gas  and  oil.  Of  these,  gas  is 
the  less  healthful,  becauFc  it  produces  the  more  poisonous  gases 
of  combustion.  The  use  of  oil  in  large  school  buildings,  however, 
is  prohibitive  on  account  of  the  fire  risk.  Fortunately  such  large 
buildings  always  possess  gas  or  electric  equipment. 

VENTILATION. 

Ventilation  is  the  process  of  venting  or  letting  out  impure 
air  and  supplying  fresh  air  in  its  place.    We  may  consider : — 

1.  The  composition  of  pure,  fresh  air. 

2.  Sources  of  atmospheric  pollution. 

3.  Requisites  for  pro])er  ventilation. 

4.  The  three  principal  systems  of  school-room  ventilation. 

The  Composition  of  Pure,  Fresh  Air. 

The  composiiion  of  ptire,  fresh  air  is  78  per  cent,  nitrogen, 
21  per  cent,  oxygen,  0.04  per  cent,  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  a  small 
amount  of  water  vapor.  The  latter,  as  we  shall  see,  varies  with 
the  temperature  of  the  air,  but  roughly  may  be  set  down  as 
0.01  per  cent. 

The  physical  properties  of  air  include  its  temperature  and 
its  relative  humidity.  Possibly  there  is  also  some  relation  of  the 
molecules  to  each  other  which  is  changed  by  extreme  heating  of 
the  air  making  it  "lifeless''  and  less  invigorating. 

The  temperature  of  the  air,  of  course,  varies  with  the  cli- 
matic changes,  ranging  from  0°  to  95®  F.  in  the  middle  sections 
of  the  United  States. 

It  is  most  important  to  remember  that  ordinary  air  as  it 
l>ecome8  warmer  takes  up  great  quantities  of  moisture.  Hence 
the  fogs  rise  from  the  mountains  under  the  influence  of  the 
morning  sxm.     Conversely,  the  air  as  it  becomes  colder  is  not 
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able  to  carry  its  water  vapor  and  the  evening  dew  is  precipitated. 
A  glass  of  ice  water  chills  the  air  around  it  and  causes  the  pre- 
cipitation by  condensation  of  water  on  the  glass.  In  all  these 
3  cases  the  saturation  point  (on  which  the  relative  humidity  is 
based)  has  changed  with  the  change  in  temperature.  It  can 
therefore  be  seen  that  the  chilled  air  which  has  been  forced  to 
throw  down  moisture  has  a  low  saturation  point.  Fifty  per  cent, 
relative  humidity  or  half  saturation  point  in  its  case  would 
signify  very  little  contained  moisture  compared  with  50  per  cent, 
relative  humidity  or  half  saturation  in  its  previous  warm  condi- 
tion. Mt.  D.  I).  KimbalU  writes  that  if  air  at  zero  temperature 
and  50  per  cent,  relative  humidity  is  warmed  to  70  degrees, 
without  the  addition  of  water,  the  relative  humidity  drops  to  3 
per  cent.  Such  air  is  far  drier  than  that  of  the  driest  desert, 
and  is  capable  of  taking  up  great  quantities  of  water. 

The  relative  humidity  of  outride  air  varies  from  50  per 
cent,  to  80  per  cent.  In  the  driest  desert  it  seldom  gets  as  low 
as  30  per  cent.  Kainstomis  carr}^  it  above  80  per  cent.  During 
fogs  and  during  the  precipitation  of  dew  the  air  is  saturated  with 
water  vapor  and  the  relative  humidity  is,  therefore,  100  per  cent. 

In  natural  air  the  relative  humidity  is  kept  about  the  same 
(50  to  80  per  cent.)  by  the  gradual  warming  and  cooling  of  the 
air,  thus  giving  it  time  to  take  up  or  discard  moisture  without 
atmospheric  disturbance  other  than  rains,  dews,  and  fogs.  The 
failure  of  our  engineers  to  rapidly  add  water  to  the  air  which 
they  are  rapidly  healing,  we  will  presently  see  to  be  one  of  the 
great  faults  of  our  ventilating  systems.  The  air  may  be  pure 
m  chemical  composition  and  still  bo  too  dry. 

Sources  of  Atmospheric  Pollution. 

The  composition  of  exhaled  air  is  79.6  per  cent,  nitrogen, 
16  per  cent,  oxygen,  4.4  per  cent,  carbon  dioxide,  considerable 
water  vapor,  and  a  very  small  amoimt  of  poisiHioas  organic 
substances.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  oxygen  is  decreased  one- 
fifth  and  the  carbon  dioxide  increased  one  hundred  times  by 

1  Annals  of  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Sodal  Seienoea, 
March,  1911. 
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inhalation.  It  is  not,  therefore,  the  decrease  in  oxygen  that 
unfits  the  air  for  brcathmg.  It  is  the  incrcafie  in  carbon  dioxide 
and,  even  more,  the  presence  of  the  poisonous  organic  substances 
thrown  off  by  the  tissues.  For  we  know  now  that  the  carbon 
dioxide  is  the  milder  of  the  two  poisonous  factors,  since  tlie  air 
of  an  ill-ventilated  room  becomes  poisonous  when  tlie  proportion 
of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  air  reaches  0.4  per  cent.,  an  amount 
not  sufficient  in  itself  to  be  injurious. 

The  carbon  dioxide,  which  is  measurable,  is  taken  as  the 
index  to  the  purity  of  the  air. 

The  atmosphere  of  a  room  is  polluted  not  only  by  the  ex- 
halations of  the  lungs,  but  by  those  of  the  skin.  In  the  case 
of  unclean  children  school-room  air  is  odorously  contaminated 
by  a  variety  of  substances  on  their  persons  and  clothing.  The 
''invisible  perspiration"  of  the  skin,  which  is  constantly  ex- 
Imled,  consists  of  small  but  definite  quantities  of  carl)on  dioxide 
and  poisonous  organic  impurities.  The  free  sweat  produced  by 
exertion  consists  principally  of  water,  urea,  and  sodium  chloride. 
It  can  hardly  be  classed  as  poisonous.  Air  containing  excre- 
mcntitious  substances  is  intensely  poisonous.  If  one  were  to 
breathe  exlialed  air  and  nothing  else,  he  would  die  in  a  few 
moments.  The  foul  air  of  poorly  ventilated  rooms,  of  course, 
does  not  approach  this,  except  in  such  extreme  instances  as  that 
of  the  notorious  "Black  Hole  of  Calcutta"  and  the  cases  occa- 
sionally recorded  in  the  newspapers  of  people  accidentally  im- 
prisoned in  bank  vault*^  and  closets. 

A  third  Fouree  of  pollution  of  school-room  air  is  dust  and 
dirt.  These  come  in  on  the  children's  clothing,  and  dust  is 
also  blown  in  through  open  doors  and  windows.  Aside  from 
the  bacteria  found  in  dust,  the  latter  is  also  an  irritant  to  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  nose,  throat,  and  lungs,  causing  catarrh. 
This  is  particularly  true  if  the  dusty  air  is  hot  and  dry. 

Finally,  we  may  mention  the  pollution  of  air  by  bacteria. 
Luckily,  most  of  the  44,655  germs  inhaled  every  hour^  by  the 
pupil  in  the  school  room  are  not  virulent,  but  diphtheria  and 
tubercle  bacilli,  together  with  streptococci,  happen  along  and 

ilgnatieff,  Moscow,  1888.  Doubtless  these  were  old-style,  insani- 
tary schooU. 
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occasionally  obtain  a  lodgment.  Many  studies  of  the  number 
of  bacteria  in  school-room  air  have  been  made  and  are  worth 
noting.  Thus,  the  number  of  bacteria  increases  hour  by  hour 
during  the  day;  temporarily  increases  eoincidently  with  assem- 
blies, dismissals,  and  other  activities  which  stir  up  the  dust; 
is  greater  in  old-fashioned,  window-ventilated  rooms  (the  win- 
dows probably  being  shut  tight)  than  in  the  modem,  artificially 
ventilated  rooms;  in  dirty  rooms  than  in  clean  rooms,  and  is 
remarkably  greater  among  young  children  (who  are  more  un- 
clean) than  among  older  ones.i 

The  effect  upon  children  of  air  laden  with  bacteria  depends, 
of  course,  upon  the  kind  of  bacteria,  the  other  qualities  of  the 
air  at  the  time,  and  the  physical  condition  of  the  children.  That 
the  air  constitutes  the  principal  means  of  transmission  of  actively 
contagious  diseases  is  well  known. 

Requisites  for  Good  Ventilation. 

Good  ventilation  is  secured  by  removing  the  air  polluted 
by  human  exhalations,  combustion  gases,  dust,  and  bacteria,  and 
replacing  it  by  a  supply  of  pure  air  of  moderate  temperature 
and  natural  relative  humidity.  That  the  first  is  necessary  is 
evident  to  all.  That  the  fresh  air  supplied  should  have  certain 
characteristics  is  a  matter  of  general  ignorance.  We  have 
already  seen  that  natural  air  keeps  at  about  the  same  relative 
humidity.  The  great  fault  in  our  ventilating  systems  is  the 
lowering  of  this  relative  humidity  by  heating  the  air  without 
adding  moisture  to  it.  Thus,  the  cellar  furnace  and  the  blower 
system  furnish  dry,  hot  air,  sometimes  devitalized  by  contact 
with  heated  metal  radiators.  This  may  be  chemically  pure,  but 
is  physically  unfit  for  human  use. 

Dry,  hot  air  is  a  mental  excitant  and  irritant.  It  also 
parches  the  membranes  of  the  eye,  nose,  throat,  and  lungs,  pro- 
ducing catarrh  and  inviting  infectious  disease. 

The  great  quantity  of  water  required  to  preserve  the  rela- 
tive humidity  of  air  as  it  is  heated  by  the  furnace  or  radiator 


1  The  room  containing  the  youngest  children  showed  167  bacteria 
per  liter  of  air;  that  of  the  highest  elementary  grade  51  bacteria  per 
liter  of  air.    The  intermediate  grades  showed  proportionate  numbers. 
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is  not  generally  appreciated.  It  is  said  that  5  gallons  of  water 
per  hour  should  be  added  to  the  air  which  is  heated  and  passed 
into  a  school  room  containing  40  children. 

The  quantity  of  air  which  should  be  supplied  is  2000  cubic 
feet  per  hour  for  each  pupil.  The  minimum  room  space  allow- 
able has  been  estimated  at  200  cubic  feet  for  each  person.  An 
adult  uses  30  cubic  inches  of  air  at  each  inspiration,  or  3G,000 
cubic  inches  per  hour. 

A  scientific  discussion  of  ventilation  has  possibly  one  bad 
effect  upon  the  average  teaelier.  Bewildered  by  such  terms  as 
"direct/'  '^indirect;''  **crowd  poison/'  and  ^*relative  humidity/' 
she  feels  that  she  can  no  hmger  trust  her  nose  and  her  tem- 
perature sense.  Our  school  systems  sliould  make  the  teacher 
think  about  the  quality  of  the  room  air  as  a  part  of  the  regular 
school  work,  and  a  complaint  of  ])oor  ventilation  should  receive 
the  same  attention  from  the  school  board  that  anv  other  com- 
plaint  receives.  An  interest  in  the  subject  will  then  be  created 
that  will  beget  understanding,  and  temperature  and  humidity 
will  then  become  simply  units  of  measurement  with  which  to 
prove  a  condition  already  appreciable  by  any  one. 

The  Ventilating  Systems. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  three  principal  systems  of 
school-room  ventilation:  the  old-stvle  furnace-heated,  window- 
ventilated  class  room ;  the  modern  class  room  warmed  by  special 
flues  not  connected  with  the  principal  heating  system,  and  the 
fresh-air  school  room. 

The  school  room  heated  by  the  stove  or  furnace  is  found  in 
our  old-stvle  citv  schools  and  in  small  schools  evervwhere.  In 
all  of  these  except  a  few  sections  where  wood,  oil,  or  natural 
gas  is  used,  the  fuel  is  coal.  Coal  gas  produced  by  overfeeding 
or  imderdraughting  often  finds  its  way  into  the  heating  flue 
and,  even  if  the  air  designed  for  use  is  brought  to  the  furnace 
by  a  sj)ecial  pipe  from  the  outside,  the  coal  gas  may  come  up 
through  the  floor  over  the  cellar.  Carelessness  as  to  filling  the 
pan  for  evaporating  water  produces  dry,  hot  air  instead  of  moist, 
hot  air.  Even  when  put  to  use,  such  'pans  do  not  prwluce  suf- 
ficient room  moisture.    The  exit  of  the  foul  air  being  dependent 
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entirely  upon  the  tliouglitfiilness  of  the  teacher,  and  ofttimes 
also  upon  her  courage  to  combat  the  grumblings  of  the  janitor 
at  ^'wasting  the  heat/'  the  air  sometimes  becomes  of  such  foul- 
ness as  to  produce  headache  and  lethargy  in  those  in  the  room, 
and  nausea  in  a  newcomer.  Plenty  of  tests  have  been  made  to 
prove  the  frightful  conditions  just  described.  In  Kotelmann's 
book  on  school  hygiene  is  given  a  number  of  such  experiments. 
For  instance,  Boubnoff  and  Ignatieff  found  ().12  parts  per 
1000  carbonic  acid  gas  in  the  Moscow  Gymnasium,  at  the  third 
hour  of  the  morning.  liietschel,  in  Berlin,  reported  one  school 
in  which  the  carbonic  acid  gas  rose  to  9.7  parts  per  1000.  Air 
is  ''bad"  when  the  ratio  is  over  1  per  1000. 

The  windows,  upon  which  the  ventilation  of  the  room  de- 
pends, are  seldom  supplied  with  ventilators,  and  when  they  are 
the  latter  are  usually  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  Tiiis  is  evident 
enough  when  we  see  the  same  little  attachments  fastened  to 
school-room  windows  that  are  used  in  business  offices  in  which 
G  or  7  people  only  are  found.  The  school  room  contains  at 
least  40,  and  many  of  these  unclean.  "We  have  ventilators" 
does  not  mean  much. 

I  have  reason  to  write  thus,  because  in  six  years  of  daily 
school  visitation,  covering  50  different  schools,  I  have  been 
almost  nauseated  many,  many  times.  Strange  to  say,  the  room 
teachers,  like  the  Italians  and   Polanders  in  their  tenements, 

are  absolutelv  unconscious  of  the  odor.     Some  of  them  mav 

••  •• 

have  such  a  long-standing  catarrh  from  the  endurance  of  these 
conditions  that  they  have  lost  the  sense  of  smell,  but  certainly 
not  all  of  them.  Nevertheless,  any  principal  will  corroborate 
my  statement  that  foul  rooms  are  characteristic  of  certain 
teachers  and  not  of  others.  I  remember  one  teacher  of  verv 
good  family  and  home  surroundings  whose  room  was  so  offen- 
sive because  of  absolutely  closed  windows  and  dirty  fourth-grade 
children  that  her  principal  told  me  she  despaired  of  mending 
her  ways.  Though  this  teacher  suffered  from  sore  throat  fre- 
quently, she  would  not  recognize  the  cause.  Apparently  nothing 
short  of  a  formal  complaint  to  the  central  authorities  was 
capable  of  bettering  affairs.  Down  in  the  foreign  quarter  the 
odor  in  some  of  the  class  rooms  is  a  positive  stench,  and  I  can 
mention  two  Philadelphia  schools  where  the  odor  b^ins  in  the 
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Oorridor.  Here  the  fault  is  not  altogothei*  with  the  teachers 
unless  drastic  ventilation  measures  are  prescrihed  as  a  positive 
duty.  One  boy  was  asked,  "When  do  you  wash?"  "Don't  never 
wash — ketcli  cold,"  lie  rej)lied.  Anion^  the  Italians  it  is  a 
common  practice  to  **sew  up  the  children''  tor  the  winter. 

Furthermore,  if  first-floor  rooms  are  window  ventilated, 
the  teachers  are  frequently  unable  to  make  themselves  heard  on 
account  of  tlie  street  noises.  Studv  under  such  conditions  i-' 
impossible. 

The  only  proper  course  under  these  disadvantageous  con- 
ditions is  to  institute  a  system  of  wide-o])en-vvin(low-ventiIating 
(**l)lowing  out  the  room'')  for  five  minutes  every  hall-hour  dur- 
ing the  long  study  perio<ls,  and  also  at  the  recess  period.  Dur- 
ing the  five-minute  periods  the  children  are  to  he  ^nven  recrea- 
tion drills  (see  Phvsical  Kducdtion).  The  hot,  drv,  foul  air  ex- 
changed  for  cool,  moist,  ^ure  air,  the  windows  may  he  closed  for 
ten  minutes  to  avoid  draughts.  Cold  air  will  not  harm  children 
who  have  been  lightly  exercised,  so  long  as  there  is  no  draught. 
A  former  high  school  professor,  now  at  Ijchigh  Vniversity,. 
delighted  liis  classes  by  what  were  considered  his  e('c<'ntri(•itie^<. 
Everv'  time  they  reported  to  hin»  for  study  he  was  found  with 
his  room  windows  wide  open,  nd)l)ing  his  hands,  walking  up  and 
down,  and  smiling  at  the  exaggerated  shivers  and  sntfo  voce 
remarks  of  the  bovs.  At  our  class  reunions  he  i^^  now  re(^alled 
to  mind  particularly  by  this  practice,  which  taught  the  hoys 
something  even  more  valuable  than  his  excellent  instruction  in 
history. 

The  modern  method  of  ventilation  provi<les  fresli  air  which 
is  propelled  by  a  blower  fan  through  flues  into  the  room?,  and 
removes  the  vitiated  air  by  exit  flues.  The  incoming  air  is 
warmed  over  radiators  in  a  special  compartnvnt  hcfon^  reach- 
ing the  class  rooms.  In  this  compartment  it  is  (or  should  he) 
humidified  by  the  admixture  of  live  steam.  Sprinkling  or 
evaporating  devices  do  not  make  vapor  nearly  fast  enough  to 
supply  the  necessary  quantity,  which,  at  a  moderate  estimate, 
amounts  to  several  gallons  per  hour  for  a  large  school  building. 
Ordinary  steam  radiators  in  the  class  rooms  supply  extra  heat 
when  the  preliminary  warming  of  the  fresh  air  is  not  suflicicnt. 

To  the  mind  of  the  writer  we  have  in  this  system  a  good 
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one,  albeit  one  still  imperfect  in  its  practical  workings.  Because 
these  imperfections  are  easily  remedied  with  the  expenditure 
of  a  little  more  brains  and  money,  and  because  we  will  get  them 
remedied  quicker  if  we  are  alive  to  them  and  complain  about 
them,  they  are  well  worth  mentioning.  Briefly,  dry  air,  draughts, 
and  temperature  variations  due  to  building  construction  and  to 
the  seasons  of  year  are  the  principal  faults. 

With  a  view  to  investigating  conditions  at  first  hand,  the 
writer  recently  visited  a  large  elementary  school  just  built  at 
a  cost  of  $300,000 ;  it  is  one  of  the  finest  of  its  kind.  In  the 
basement  two  25-horsepowcr  boilers  supply  steam  for  the  radia- 
tors in  the  class  rooms  and  for  those  radiators  in  the  large  base- 
ment compartment  in  which  the  air  intaken  for  ventilation  is 
wanned.  This  air  is  pure  and  free  from  dust,  because  the  in- 
take is  up  on  the  roof.  Thermostats  and  thermometers  are  in 
every  class  room.  The  rooms  are  large,  measuring  about  24 
by  33  by  14^/^  feet.  The  air  entrance  in  each  room  is  a  large, 
square  hole  near  the  ceiling,  the  air  flowing  from  here  to  the 
window  panes  on  the  other  side  of  the  room,  where  it  (theo- 
retically) falls  to  the  low  level  and  then  sweeps  back  across 
the  room  to  the  exit  flue.  The  latter  is  situated  on  the  floor 
level,  below  and  a  little  to  one  side  of  the  intake  flue. 

The  atmospheric  conditions  in  this  school  were  found  to 
be  far  from  good.  In  the  four  rooms  investigated  the  ther- 
mometers stood  at  71%  75°,  72%  and  71°.  It  was  evident  that 
the  air  received  by  the  children  in  the  central  part  of  the  room 
was  warmer  tlian  that  in  the  corners  of  the  room  which  were 
out  of  the  current.  In  the  warmest  place  in  the  warmest  room 
the  temperature  was  probably  close  to  80°.  The  air  was  dry, 
lacking  "freshness,"  and  reminding  one  of  a  bakehouse.  There 
was  no  bad  odor. 

I  asked  the  teachers  how  they  found  the  ventilating  sys- 
tem to  work.  All  replied  that  it  was  not  very  good.  They 
did  not  speak  strongly  about  it,  seeming  to  take  the  view  that 
it  might  be  worse  and,  since  the  building  represented  the  best 
of  everything,  doubtless  this  was  the  best  obtainable.  One 
teacher  had  lowered  the  top  window  sashes  about  two  inches, 
a  quasi-crime,  because  it  disturbed  the  working  of  the  room 
system  and,  fractionally,  the  whole  system. 
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Three  days  later  I  visited  this  school  again  and  made  a 
second  inspection  of  the  same  rooms.  In  the  first  the  air  was 
evidently  fresh  and  invigorating.  I  found  the  thermometer  to 
register  65°.  Remarking  to  the  teacher  that  things  were  better 
than  before,  she  replied  tliat  she  had  just  lowered  the  windows 
for  five  minutes,  and  given  tlie  class  "a  little  drill"  to  keep  them 
warm  meanwhile.  The  second  class  room  visited  showed  a  tem- 
perature of  68° ;  the  windows  were  down  a  trifle  from  the  top. 
These  teachers  had  evidently  im])ibed  initiative  from  seditious 
remarks  made  on  the  first  visit,  and  had  started  out  to  be  com- 
fortable and  hygienic.  The  principal  opened  her  office  window 
and  stood  for  a  moment  breathing  and  enjoying  the  clear,  cold 
March  air.    "Doesn't  it  smell  fresii!''   she  said. 

Writers  on  ventilation  also  mention  the  poor  regulation  of 
temperature  under  the  modem  system.  A  warm  day  succeeds 
a  cold  day,  and,  in  spite  of  the  thermostats,  the  rooms  some- 
how become  very  hot  and  dose.  Possibly  the  excess  heat  comes 
in  from  the  basement  by  way  of  the  corridors  or  arises  from 
the  steam  radiators.  The  rules,  however,  prescribe  that  the  win- 
dows are  not  to  be  opened  unless  some  one  faints,  and  thereliy 
justifies  extraordinary  procedures.  Another  possible  source  of 
trouble  is  the  raising  of  the  temperature  in  one  part  of  the 
building  by  the  excess  heat  created  from  shutting  it  off  in 
another  part. 

Fresh-air  Classes,  —  Now  we  come  to  the  revolutionary 
method  of  free  ventilation  by  open  windows,  which  means  the 
use  of  absolutely  fresh  air  at  the  prevailing  outdoor  tempera- 
ture. Half -smothered  teachers  longing  for  fresh  air  have  been 
encouraged  by  the  success  of  the  open-air  treatment  for  tuber- 
culoeis^  pneumonia,  and  general  debility  to  assert  themselves. 
The  experiment  is  being  tried  in  several  cities,  and  its  leading 
exponent  is  William  E.  Watt,  Ph.D.,  Principal  of  the  Graham 
Public  School  in  Chicago.  In  "Open-air  ,Crusaders''  is  told 
how  the  experiment  of  the  fresh -air  school  grew  out  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Elizabeth  McCormick  Open-air  School,  the  latter 
being  really  a  sanatorium  school.  A  description  taken  from  the 
book  is  well  worth  reading: — 

*^ii   September,    1909,    two   rooma   were    opened    in    the   Graham 
School  to  show  what  mitural  cold  air  will  do  for  normal  pupils.     No 


Beli^ctlon  of  individuals 'was  tnndo  pxMpt  thut  tts  cliildrcn  (entered  III*  1 
scliool  for  their  first  yi-ar'i  work  tlioj  were  given  tlieir  clioicc  of  erlei 
iiig  a.  ivld  room  or  a  uana  onu.  Of  coiirau  aome  puins  wi^re  taken  t 
inform  the  paronts  in  advunpc  as  to  wliat  it  was  expected  Uio  cold  ui 
would  do.  Aftor  sovi'ial  wucks  of  tritil  in  wLich  zero  ivimtlit^r  wiia  ] 
encountered  and  no  bnd  cITticts  followed,  b^eliers,  parents,  and  pupils, 
seeing  wlint  liud  bccu  done  for  tboise  iti  llie  two  rooms,  nskcd  for  re 
ill  the  other  grades  for  tliu  eumc  sort  of  work.     The  acjiool  year  eloaed  ] 

■'So  sali-fiirl.ny  vua  tliv  work  Hint  tlic  scliool  oyi-nrd  in  ik-]<U 


Fig.  4(1. — Fresli-nir   elass    in    wooden    pnvilion.       (Courtesy 
of  Dr.  TJjomRH  Specs   Carrington.) 


U-r,  lillO,  witli  twenty  cold 


structed  two  eonvas-s: 
give  the  nmtter  a  moj 
work  of  uorinnl  pupils 
where  for  $in)0  eni'li. 
nnj  teat.Hi  (o  Im  uiudL-  i 
"Tlie  work  in  n  c 
pupils  are  exercised  fui 
aro  removed  to  aa  to 
Common  wooden  cbiii; 


niprely  rutuining  enough  of  the  wa 
wai*ni  room  in  every  grade  fur  pupilftj 
re  it,  and  bIm  «  place  for  tvachera  toJ 
of  them  [eared  that  work  in  s  cold  J 
The  Board  of  Edueation  al»o  t 
I  on  a  Tixif  of  tlic  Graham  School  tO'3 
trial  and  to  gather  the  result*  of  thel 
ir.  The  rooms  mwy  b*  duplioat«d  any- 
;  completed  too  Iftte  in  the  spring  for 


They  we 

)ld  room  diiTera  from  Oint  In  a  warm  room.    The 

more  frequently,  and  in  the  low  grades  the  seata    ' 

provide  widi^  floor  Hpaee  for  gume«  and  dsiiiciDg.J 

'9  or  kindergarten  cbaira  take  the  place  of  seKt%  i 
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und  lung  tnbles  or  simple  wjnBtruetion  rpplace  the  old  fnrm  of  rigid 
desks.  Thr  phildrrii  sit  in  the  sclicml  room  tdad  ill  the  I'lothing  which 
protects  lln'ia  on  the  way  t<i  sehnol.  They  keep  nil  that  clothing  on,  if 
they  choosw,  or  Uy  aside  their  cups,  mittens,  oTOrshoep,  imd  eoats  if 
lh*y  Iwl  uDcoiufortJibic  with  tliem  on.  During  the  yenr  no  money  whb 
paid  out  for  any  sort  of  ulothing  to  protect  the  children  from  cold,  na 
it  HUB  found  that  wbaterer  clothing  would  bring  tlicm  aafcly  to  school 
wa*  more  tliun  cniii]ji;li  for  protcclion  in  the  si'l""d  wlierf  giimes  were 
frw|ii'-ni.     III  ■III.'  i;i-i.irii'i'  ivlien  the  Weather  outside  w"-'  ulumt  zito,  thi' 


-^^ai^**^-' 


Fig.  50.— Fri..sli..iir   chiBs  on    p.iri'h.      (r,.iir(^.-y   of   Dr. 
Thomna   Spivs   Cnrrington,  1 

who  OQght  to  hn  givPH  warmer  quarti-rs.  He  found  sU  Imys  with  their 
nvercnnlH  off.  An  he  approached  thi-m  without  saying  nnything  about 
his  intentionn,  tie  was  nii-t  by  the  stout  assertion  of  one  of  them  who 
lind  rend  his  mind:     "No,  Mr.  Watt*,   we  dou't  want   '«m.     We're  not 

"Of  (flurse  the  wenther  oulsido  is  much  rougher  than  it  can  be 
in  the  school  room,  for  we  do  not  permit  boisteroua  winds  to  enter,  and 
some  heat  will  g^l  In  Frmii  the  curriilora  no  matter  how  cnreful  one  is 
to  nclude  it.  ,\t  oil  liiuwt  wi-  bud  [ilnc<'fl  ivhi're  the  children  might  go 
to  warm  thr>n)aelvea  if  they  chose.  But  bticIi  places  were  not  used 
exeept  by  three  or  four  from  a  room,  and  hy  them  not  four  times  each 
during  the  nntire  winter. 

"A*  the  schnni  is  n  public  one  and  puhlin  opinion  haw  lo  he  oared 
for,  arrnngemenla  linie  lieen  pfrfwleil  for  the  year  1010-1911  to  provide 
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t  of  narini'il   Immiililifii   cmldoor   air   for  each   room  bo  as  i 
le  rigor  of  wintry  winilher  Dnil  give  flie  room  a  temp(^^atul 
:n  40°  and  G0°  in  winter,  preventing  it  from  going  so  low  u| 
anyone.     Wliile  it  is  tile  opinion  of  tlie  principal  that  such  a 

for  tlie  cliitdron  iis  iinwurmed  uir,  ha  lias  conceded  k] 


1  with  glass  aashea  open.     (Courteny 
I  .S|)eca   Carriiigton.) 

come  wlien  parcntn  will  dumnnd  wliat  many  in  ttie  netgliliorhood  of  tin 
Graimm  Rchool  deairc:  air  for  ii^liool  witlioiit  any  heut  at  oil  iupplio 
evtn  in  the  most  severe  wentlier,  but  warming  rooms  prnvided  for  ei 
gcni'iea. 

"Teachers  in   cold-air  rooma  cIoho  their  day's  work  feeUng  fre 
and  woH.    Tliose  in  hot,  dry  rooms  clow  the  day  often  in  n  state  e 
rollapsc.     Children  tniiglit  in  fresh  air  learn  with  avidity  and  dtrecLln 
They  do  not  riMjuire  the  peri>etual  reviews  and  drills  no  ronim 
hot,  dry  sohoola.    They  arc  happier  and  grow  mon-  rapidly  in  cold  »ir..1 
The  disirlpline  of  a  a<-hool  in  re<luccd  to  a  simple  problem  trhen  the  aiT  \ 
is  ri^t.     Merely  humidifying  Die  air  in  the  Graham  School  and  b 
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log  the  Ictufienilure  of  ult  rooms  from  iwvvn  ta  teu  di'fp'ci'S  lowvred  tLe 
number  of  cases  of  office  discipline  BO  per  epnt.  It  removed  tlie  sources 
of  ordioary  friotion  between  jiupils  and  between  them  and  tlieir  teachers. 
"Alter  eight  weeks  ot  mid-air  work  in  the  two  rooms  flrst  opened 
fur  tLe  deutonntratioti,  the  school  ph^vaicinn  found  tliat  the  nasal  dis- 
charge, which  is  very  eominon  in  alL  primary  schools  in  cold  weather, 
waa  entirety  absent  in  the  two  rooms  opon  to  tlie  fresh  nir.  One  child 
with  catarrh  was  found  in  each  room,  but  biitli  had  been  out  of  school 


I 


— Wall  torn  out  tu  make  (realiair  cl 

of  Dr.   Thomas   Specs   Carrinffton- ) 

uid  returned  tlie  dny  of  tlie  ina[iection.  He  found  in  two  similiir  rooms 
where  the  nir  breathed  was  like  that  supplied  in  the  very  best  sebools 
of  Chicago  and  other  progreH^ive  cities  -that  over  40  [>i<r  cent,  of  tho 
pupils  had  nasal  diiwhargp,  althougii  his  examination  was  held  before 
the  severest  weather  had  l>een  experienced. 

"Some  of  the  most  common  objcctionB  urged  hy  those  who  inquire 
About  the  Qrahain  School  are,  that  the  child's  eyes  are  hurt  by  the  light 
of  an  opvn'air  room,  and  that  it  is  impossible  Ui  do  the  written  work 
required  in  sebnol  if  »c  have  the  air  cold.  It  is  quite  as  easy  to  protect 
the  «yea  in  the  opcn-nir  room  at)  in  the  ordinary  room.  Common  sense 
takes  care  of  that.     But  the  objectors  do  not  seem  to  realize  that  tlia 
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Kig.  65. — Wall  torn  out  to  mnlcp  freah-nir  t-lasa  room.     {Oourteay 
of  Dr.  Thomns  Rpees  Carrlngton.t 
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tiire  low  pnougli  to  make  it  worth  while  to  look  at  the  thermomet^T  for 
a  record.  The  iiouse  is  wnrm,  the  rorritioTS  throw  in  heat  at  every 
open  iloor,  aiiil  tlic  bodies  of  the  children  urt>  healthy  little  furnaces  sup- 
plying a  great  amount  of  heat:  all  contribute  lo  keep  the  temperature 
from  running  down  to  where  it  gets  in  the  barn  in  tile  country,  where 
children  delight  to  play,  no  matter  what  the  weather  may  be." 


^mg^S 

aseiS]! 

'JsUmlKm 

^^^^^^^MBRmWWB 

Fig.  SO. — Roof  used  for  fresh-air  clans  n 


Dr.  Walt  haw  puhliphed  a  book  ("Open  Air"),  in  which  he 
gives  his  experiences  and  beliefs.  It  is  a  live,  interesting  work, 
in  popular  magazine  style,  with  ponie  repetitinnH  and  loose  state- 
ments, but  CO  {ifncrally  true  and  bo  humanly  and  earnestly 
written  that  every  teaclier  in  the  elementary  pcliools  would  do 
well  to  read  i(.  It  will  be  perceived  that  Dr.  Watt  is  a  gifted 
teacher  as  well  as  a  hygienist,  and  that  tnrricnlum  ijii prove incnt 
and  personal  cntiiusiasm  have  contributi'd  to  the  success  of  his 
venture.  It  will  be  interesting  to  know  a  year  hence  whether 
the  (iraliam  School  will  figure  as  the  pioneer  (or,  at  least,  one 
of  them)  in  a  now  school  hyjjiene,  or  whether  the  demands  of 
the  curriculum  and  a  loss  of  initial  interest  will  discount  its 
results. 

To  the  writer  the  ideal  seems  to  be  the  open-air  class, 
except  in  the  coldest  months,  when  the  temperature  gets  down 
toward  the  freezing  point.  One  has  but  to  look  at  the  red- 
faced  policeman  and  coachman,  full  of  red  blood  resulting  from 
an  outdoor  position  free  from  worry  and  hurrv,  or  the  husky 
Italian  woman  who  presides  over  the  sidewalk  fruit  or  news 
stand  to  see  the  wonderful  effects  of  fresh  air.  Compare  these 
men  and  women  with  others  who  work  indoors. 

iS'ow,  if  a  child  (1)  has  not  previously  been  warm  and 
damp  by  exerlion,  or  (S)   has  not  been  devitalized  and  genn- 
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loaded  by  a  foul,  warm  atmosphere,  or  (3)  has  not  wet  feet,  or 
(4)  has  not  insufficient  clothes,  or  (5)  is  not  undernourished, 
fresh  air  will  not  hurt  him ;  it  will  do  him  good ;  he  will  enjoy 
it  His  teacher  is  a  harder  proposition,  because  she  is  often 
nervous  and  anemic  from  school-room  confinement,  and  fearsome 
of  an}i;hing  cold  except  ice-cream.  One  day's  trial,  liowever, 
will  convince  her  that  it  is  only  a  question  of  jumping  in. 

If  we  adopt  the  fresh-air  class  as  the  routine  arrangement, 
what  should  be  its  safeguards  and  modifications? 

Read  the  "ifs"  just  mentioned.  It  is  evident  that  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poor,  insufficiently  clad,  underfed,  leaky-shoed, 
fresh  from  hot,  crowded  living  rooms,  cannot  react  to  the  cold 
outside  air  for  a  continuous  three-hour  period.  Would  one  take 
in  a  shivering,  lean  dog  and  charitably  give  Jiiiu  the  front  door- 
step fresh-air  cure  ?  It  is  evident  in  this  case  that  we  must  save 
what  heat  energy  they  have,  and  mitigate  the  evil  effects  of  cold, 
wet  feet  by  keeping  tlie  temperature  moderate — not  that  I  am 
advocating  a  warm  room,  which  relaxes  the  skin  circulation  and 
dissipates  heat  just  as  alcoholic  drink  does.  But  with  these  poor 
children  the  temperature  should  stay  around  00°,  and  when 
nature  takes  it  below  that  we  must  supply  artificially  warmed 
air. 

Among  the  well-fed  children  of  the  well-to-do,  stoutly 
clothed  and  shod,  and  fresh  from  good  homes,  no  temperature 
above  freezing  will  do  harm.  Here,  if  parents  understand  and 
co-operate  in  regard  to  clothing,  the  fresh-air  class  may  operate 
most  of  the  school  year. 

Though  not  a  teacher  and  writing  simply  from  the  stand- 
point of  health,  I  am  bound  to  confess  that  there  are  apparent 
pedagogical  difficulties  in  the  fresh-air  class.  A  certain  clumsi- 
ness of  motion  is  inevitable  with  heavy  wrappings,  and  there  is 
difficulty  in  using  the  pen  or  pencil.  With  the  experiment  in 
progress  less  than  a  year  it  is  impossible  to  comment  on  the 
general  practicability  of  the  whole  movement. 

Proven  results  of  increased  efficiency  coming  with  better 
ventilation  are  quoted  by  Mr.  Kimball  in  his  article  already 
mentioned : — 

"The  reports  of  the  Boston  City  Hospital  show  that  improved  gen- 
eral sanitary  conditions  in  that  institution  changed  the  death  rate  from 
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44  per  cent  to  13  per  oent.  In  the  general  wards  of  the  same  hospital 
the  sanitary  improvements  effected  changed  the  death  rate  from  23  to 
6  per  cent.,  or  nearly  in  the  same  ratio  as  in  the  surgical  wards. 

"At  the  S.  R.  Smith  Infirmary,  at  Staten  Island,  a  comparison  was 
made  in  two  wards  of  the  same  nature,  containing  the  same  class  of 
patients,  in  which  case  it  was  found  that  in  the  ward  without  ventila- 
tion an  average  of  sixteen  days  was  required  to  effect  a  cure,  while  in 
the  ventilated  \>ards  tlie  average  was  ten  days.  This  also  means  a 
greater  work  with  the  same  equipment. 

"Examples  are  available  showing  the  improvements  in  results  and 
health  due  to  ventilation,  but  the  time  element  is  so  important  in  such 
investigations  that  tests  are  rare  and  difficult  to  make. 

"Dr.  J.  N.  Hurty,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  Indiana, 
is  authority  for  the  statement  that,  'In  properly  heated,  ventilated,  and 
lighted  school  rooms  in  Richmond,  Evansville,  and  other  cities  in 
Indiana,  we  have  secured  an  efficiency  in  the  pupils  of  25  per  cent,  over 
what  it  was  under  old  conditions.  How  much  of  this  increased  efficiency 
is  due  to  better  ventilation  we  cannot  say,  but  the  entire  increase  must 
be  credited  to  ventilation,  proper  lighting  and  even  distribution  of  heat, 
and  regular  tomi)erature.  We  have  found  through  a  system  of  marking 
and  grading  pupils  that  those  who  work  under  the  best  sanitary  condi- 
tions will  accomplish  in  three  years  what  they  ordinarily  accomplish  in 
four.' 

"The  Germania  Insurance  Company  of  New  York,  in  1910,  had 
eighty  clerks  in  one  office.  Previous  to  the  proper  ventilation  thereof, 
10  per  cent,  were  absent  on  account  of  illness  all  the  while.  Since  then, 
absenteeism  has  been  reduced  practically  to  nothing. 

"The  vice-president  of  the  Manhattan  Trust  Company  of  New  York 
states  that  by  proper  ventilation  he  has  so  increased  the  efficiency  of  his 
clerical  force  that  he  has  been  able  to  reduce  the  number  of  employes 
4  per  cent.  - 

"The  records  of  the  f^^nited  States  Pension  Bureau  show  that  when 
the  offices  of  the  department  were  located  in  scattered  and  poorly 
ventilated  buildings  18,736  days  were  lost  by  employ<^8  through  illness 
in  one  year  and  about  the  same  number  for  several  successive  years. 
When  the  department  became  established  in  new,  well-ventilated  quarters, 
the  loss  was  reduced  to  10,114  days*  absence  on  account  of  illness, 
although  the  working  force  was  much  larger. 

"In  the  printing  establishment  of  Mr.  C.  J.  O'Brien,  in  New  York, 
a  ventilation  system  was  installed  because  of  the  insistence  of  the  State 
Department  of  Labor  that  the  law  be  complied  with,  the  order  having 
been  resisted  for  two  years.  After  the  system  had  been  in  use  a  year 
the  proprietor  stated  that  had  he  known  in  advance  of  the  results  to  be 
obtained  no  order  would  have  been  necessary  to  have  brought  about  the 
installation.  Whereas  formerly  the  men  had  left  work  on  busy  days  in 
an  exhausted  condition  and  sickness  was  common,  now  the  men  left 
work  on  all  days  in  an  entirely  different  condition,  and  8idme99  ba4 
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been  very  much  reduced.  The  errors  in  typesetting  and  time  required 
for  making  corrections  were  greatly  reduced. 

**To>Mi8end,  Grace  &  Co.,  of  Baltimore,  built  a  straw-hat  factory 
without  ventilating  apparatus.  The  first  two  winters  after  occupation 
the  sick  rate  was  27  V^  per  cent.  A  ventilating  system  was  then  in- 
stalled, after  which  the  winter  sick  rate  fell  to  7  per  cent.  It  was 
claimed  that  the  ventilating  system  paid  for  itself  in  one  year. 

"In  Strouse  Brothers*  clothing  factory,  of  Baltimore,  the  sick  rate 
was  reduced  about  one-half  by  the  installation  of  a  ventilating  system. 

"The  army  medical  ollicers  gave  some  of  the  earliest  definite  data 
on  air  quantities  required  in  ventilation  work  and  have  furnished  many 
illustrations  of  the  value  of  ventilation,  as  has  also  the  naval  service. 
Munson  records:  *The  medical  olTicor  at  Fort  Douglass,  in  1898, 
reported  an  immediate  decrease  in  tlio  number  of  rast»s  of  tonsillitis 
among  the  troops  at  that  post  on  installing  suitable  arrangements  in 
the  previously  improperly  ventilated  barracks.* " 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 

Health,  like  education  and  morality,  is  attained  by  the  daily 
practice  of  right  habits. 

Physical  education,  as  distin^islied  from  medical  inspec- 
tion, signifies  instruction  in  healthful  exercise  rather  than  the 
correction  of  existing  defects.  Tlie  school  physician  secures  the 
removal  of  blighting  influences.  The  physical  instructor  guides 
the  child,  now  in  condition  to  he  helped,  toward  healthful  habits. 
Physical  education  should  i)e  an  integral  unit  in  tlie  school  sys- 
tem, so  that  instruction,  exercise,  and  training  in  health  matters 
can  be  enforced,  alon<]f  with  the  study  of  history  and  mathe- 
matics. 

The  academic  work  of  the  school  does  not  suffer  because 
of  the  introduction  of  physical  education  into  the  curriculum. 
The  beneficial  effects  of  fresh  air  and  exercise  upon  the  mental 
capacity  of  the  children  more  than  compensate  for  the  time 
given  to  it. 

There  should  be  a  correlation  of  the  work  of  medical  inspec- 
tion and  the  work  of  physical  education.  The  latter  presents 
a  system  worked  out  by  long  experience,  and  its  routine  opera- 
tion calls  for  no  interference  by  the  school  physician.  It  is  not 
intended,  however,  for  debilitated  children.  Therefore,  it  is  the 
function  of  the  school  physician  to  detect  and  exempt  from  class 
exercises  children  with  weak  hearts  and  certain  other  chronic 
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ailments.  It  is  also  proper  for  the  ph3-sical  instructor  and  the 
school  physician  to  work  together  for  the  correction  of  ortho- 
pedic defects,  particularly  stoop  shouldei^s,  flat  chest,  and  spinal 
curvature,  which  are  extremely  common.  Special  classes  of 
these  deformed  children  should  be  assembled.  The  school  phy- 
sician should  examine  them  for  causative  defects;  these  defects 
should  be  treated,  and  then  special  gymnastics  be  given.  In 
Philadolpliia  a  room  in  the  Lyons  School  has  been  fitted  up  as 
an  ortliopedic  gymnasium,  and  is  operated  jointly  by  the  Bureau 
of  Healtli  and  tlie  Department  of  Physical  Education  (see  illus- 
trations). In  one  of  the  schools  the  principal  recently  volun- 
teered to  conduct  a  "flnt-chcsted  class'^  daily  in  the  corridor  if 
I  would  look  over  tlio  cliildren  and  nominate  the  cases.  This 
brings  out  the  fact  that  teachers  can  help  in  this  really  vital 
matter  if  thov  can  bo  interested. 

Coming  now  to  the  consideration  of  routine  physical  edu- 
cation, it  nuiy  be  defined  as  the  regular  practice  of  muscular 
exercise.  The  term  is  synonymous  with  calisthenics  and  phys- 
ical training,  but  is  preferable  because  it  expresses  the  idea  that 
the  subject  is  systematically  taught.  Gymnastics  has  the  double 
meaning  of  physical  education  and  athletics,  and,  therefore,  is 
a  less  desirable  term. 

The  aims  of  physical  education  are: — 

1.  To  improve  the  general  health. 

2.  To  increase  the  nniscnlar  power  (strength). 

3.  To  quicken  the  motor  response  to  stimulation  (alertness 
and  agiliit/). 

4.  To  improve  the  motor  co-ordination  (grace  and  dex- 
terity). 

5.  To  improve  the  mentality.  (Among  normal  children  this 
improvement  is  chiefly  in  emotional  discipline,  producing  better 
will-power,  obedience,  cvactness,  and  order.  Among  mentally 
deficient  children  the  intellectual  processes,  which  are  low,  are 
stimidated  also). 

6.  To  secure  an  upright  carj-iage  and  manly  appearance. 
Several  systems  of  physical   education  are  mentioned   by 

writers  on  the  subject.  Prominent  are  the  English  system,  the 
German  system,  and  the  Swedish  system  of  Ling.  While  it  is 
true  that  the  term  "English  system"  originally  conveyed  a  gen- 
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eral  impressioQ  nf  Kiiuj)lL'  outdoor  recTcativc  jifinK'B  mllier  lliun 
format  drills  designed  to  develop  certain  nuisiOes,  tlic  plan  of 
procedum  is  bo  similar  cverywlifre  today  and  is  derived  from  so 
many  differoiit  sources  tliat  tlie  naincB  menlioned  have  lost  their 
former  significanco. 

The  methods  of  physical  educatioa*  are  by: — 

1.  Formal  drills   (in  llie  yard,  it  i>088iliie,  i«  avoid  floor 
dust,  jarring,  and  noif-e). 

2.  Deep-breathing  e.xcirisea, 

3.  Oai 


4 


4.  Qyninastics,  calling  fur  tite  use  of  apparatus.  These 
may  he  practised  in  the  yard  or  gymnasium.  Fixed  gymnastic 
apparatus  in  not  necessary  for  younger  eliildren,  hut  is  a  stimulus 
to  the  interest  of  older  boys. 

5.  Recreation  drills  in  the  cIbhb  room. 

1.  Formal  Drillg. — These  should  bo  given  for  fifteen  min- 
ntes  daily.  The  regular  reeess  time  should  not  be  used,  since 
the  latter  is  intended  for  mental  relaxation.  In  the  gradoa  above 
the  first,  part  of  the  fifteen  minutes  mentioned  may  bo  assigned 
to  the  afternoon.     A  well-systematiKed  course  provides  for  new 

1  The  methods  briefly  mentioned  here  are  givpn  more  fully  in  the 
bandhooka  (({radedl  of  Wiiligm  A.  Stwher,  Dintutor  of  Pliysical  Educa- 
tion in  the  Philadel|ibia  Sriioolii. 
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lessonB  every  two  weeks,  the  later  leasona  in  many  cases  being 
based  on  the  earlier  ones. 

As  has  been  noted,  the  drills  should  be  given  by  preference 
in  the  school  yard,  less  desirably  in  the  school  corridor,  and  least 
so  in  Oie  class  room.  Thorough  ventilation  Ehould  be  insured 
in  the  latter  cases.  Precision  in  drill  is  obtained  much  more 
readily  if  military  tactics  are  observed  from  the  very  beginning 
of  the  period,  namely,  when  the  children  are  told  to  rise  from 
their  seats.  Proper  marching  and  preliminary  spacing  are  really 
essential.    The  execution  of  the  different  movements,  lilvc  mili- 


Kig.  58. — Formal  drill 


tary  tatties,  is  done  with  a  preparatory  and  an  esecutive  com- 
mand. Thus,  "Hands  on  the  hips — ^place!"  Or,  if  a  series  of 
figures  is  contemplated,  "Arms  forward — one!  two!  three!" 
After  various  figures  are  learned,  a  complete  exercise  may  be 
taken  rhythmically,  i.e.,  m  time.  An  examination  of  the  formal 
drills  prescribed  for  the  dlilerent  grades  shows  that  they  are 
intended  to  develop  the  larger  muscle  groups.  Thus,  bending 
the  back  in  each  direction  and  flexion  and  extensiiH),  adduction 
and  abduction,  of  the  limbs  are  the  basic  movements. 

In  tlie  lower  grades  the  exercises  are  simple  in  character, 
and  do  not  call  for  vigorous  exertion.  Thus,  the  head  may  be 
lowered  and  raised;  the  arms  raiseil  backward  and  lowered;  the 
che!!t  raised  and  lowered;  tlie  arms  folded  behind,  and  one  leg 
raised  backward  at  a  time  and  lowered. 
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In  the  nppcr  trades  the  iiiovomcnts  are  more  complex  and 
more  energetic.  Tlie  pijsition.'}  apr^uniod  are  often  ratlier  ex- 
treme, and  a  repetition  calls  for  a  certain  amount  of  enduranc'e. 
Thus,  in  a  single  exorcise,  tlie  handu  are  clinched,  the  anns 
swung  fore-upward,  and  a  stride  made  left-Forward.  The  trunk 
is  then  bent  to  the  left  and  the  hands  placed  hehind  the  neck. 
The  morementa  are  reversed  until  the  pupil  returns  to  the  pri- 
mary- position. 

2.  Breathinij  Exercises. — Exercises   in  deep  breathing  are 


Fig.  5B.— Formal  drill  in  cki 


so  important  that  spe<'ial  mention  should  he  made  nf  i'irtii  iipail 
from  other  formal  drills.  It  is  tnic  tlint  any  vijrorou-  cMTcisc 
will  induce  deep  breathing,  hut  a  specific  one  for  this  purpose 
tnEurcs  it,  and  at  the  eame  time  may  be  made  an  occasion  for 
impressing  the  child  with  the  iinportaiK*  of  deep  breathing. 

The  fundamental  things  to  he  rcmcitihcrcd  in  conducting 
breathing  exercises  are:  (1)  The  shoulders  should  he  s^pinred, 
but  this  does  not  inereaee  the  lung  lapacitv.  (2)  The  mouth 
should  1)6  closed  during  the  exercise.  A  child  unahle  to  do  this 
should  he  referred  to  the  school  physician.  Itreatliing  exercises 
should  raioe  the  walls  of  the  chest  and  push  down  the  diaphragm, 
but  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  raisinjr  the  chest  walls  with- 
out depreesing  the  diaphragm  is  not  a  breathing  exercise. 
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In  or  out  of  ftfho<)l,  aL  aji;^  Uhjo  in  lify,  a  breathiug  exer- 
cise lasting  three  minutee  and  consisting  of  20  pIow,  vigor-' 
oUB  inspirations  aiid  expirations,  perforpied  tliree  times  a  day, 
meets  tlie  usual  reijuiii'nienta. 

3.  Gatnfs. — Games  may  be  j)urely  recreative,  or  both  rec- 
reative and  competitive.  Of  tlie  many  tliat  may  lit.'  mentioned 
a  few  are:  Cat  and  Mouse,  Wliat  are  Yon  Doing  in  My  tJarden? 
Hand  Tag,  Follow  the  Leader,  Beanbags,  and  Boundball. 
Among  the  older  ehildrcn  Potato  Itaces,  Fox  and  C1iicken%1 
Pass  till'  R'anbag,  and  Lamo  Duck  are  populiir.     For  the  aey-J 


1 


enth  and  oigliLli  grade  puj»ils   Relay   Uaecs,   l*r 

Tliree  Dwp,  Dodge  Ball,  Volk-y  Ball,  and  Mcdicmc  Ball  i 

be  iiienlioued. 

In  addition  to  games  in  the  yard,  oxoreiseg  in  hopping 
jumping  may  bo  indulged  in.     These  call  for  tlie  vigorous  i 
of  the  leg  iniiseJcs,  while,  at  the  eame  lime,  the  idea  of  esercia« 
is  subordinateil  to  that  of  play.    The  liopping  exorcises  m^  b 
done  witli  biitb  feet  on  tlie  grounil,  or  one  only.    As  an  exampli 
of  the  first  may  he  given:    ilop  tn  a  side  stride,  1;    croeeecL^ 
legB,  2;    side  stride,  3;    position,  4.     Jumping  exerdiiefl    (iB>J 
which  the  knees  are  bent)  may  be  done  from  both  fwl,  or  ona^M 
The  pupil  may  jump  upward,  furward.  or  biiekwanl.     Fo1loW-J 
ing  ia  an  exercise  involving  jumping  upward  from  both  feet:- 
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1,  raise  the  arms  forward  and  raise  the  heels;  2,  swing  the  arms 
down  and  backward,  bending  the  knees;  3,  swing  the  arms  fore-upward, 
jumping  upward;  4,  swing  the  arms  down  and  backward,  bending  the 
knees;  5,  straighten  the  legs,  lower  the  heels  and  arms.  (The  fourth 
count  immediately  follows  the  third.) 

The  jumping  and  liopping  exercises  may  be  combined^  and 
quarter  and  half  turns  introduced  for  greater  variety. 

4.  Gymnosiic  Games, — Gymnastic  games,  involving  the  use 
of  apparatus,  may  be  eitlier  (1)  light  games  in  which  skipping 
ropes,  l)eaiihagR,  quoits,  haskelhall,  or  rul)ber  balls  are  used  or 
(2)  recreative  games  for  young  children  requiring  fixed  appa- 
ratus, such  2L9.  giant  strides  and  seat  swings,  and  (3)  games  and 
exercises  on  heavy  gymnastic  ap[)aratus.  A  list  taken  from 
Steeher^s  *^Handhook  of  lessons  in  Physical  Training  and 
Games"  is  here  given : — 


Play  Apparatus  fob  School  Yards. 


For  Boys  and  Oirla, 

Giant  strides, 

Ilorixontal   ladders, 

Seat  Bwings, 

Teeter  boards, 

Tether  balls. 

Standards  for  high  jumping. 

Sandpits  for  brond  jumping, 

Rubber   quoits, 

A    few   basketballs, 

A  few  footballs, 

Playground  baseballs  and  bats, 

Medicine  ball, 

Hurlball    (with  a  handle). 


For  Boys. 

A  low  horizontal  bar, 
A  pole-vaulting  set, 
A  few  low  hurdles. 

For    Girls, 

A  few   long  jumping  ropes, 
Several      dozen      short      jumping 

ropes. 
Several    dozen   beanbags, 
A  few  bagboards, 
Several   dozen  grace  hoops, 
A  few  soft-rubber  balls. 


5.  Recreation  Drills. — The  recreation  drill  is  simply  vigor- 
ous exercise  for  about  ^\e  minut*»s,  led  by  the  grade  teacher,  and 
should  be  given  twice  in  the  course  of  the  morning  while  the 
room  is  being  thoroughly  aired.  Too  much  attention  should  not 
1)6  paid  to  details,  as  the  principal  object  is  to  relax  cramped 
muscles,  stir  up  the  circulation,  and  relieve  nen^ous  tension.  An 
example  of  a  recreation  drill  is  given  below: — 

1.  Hands  clinch;  swing  the  arms  fore-upward  and  lower  them 
Bide-downward,  pressing  them  back  as  far  as  possible,  S  to  16  times. 
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I  sly   bt-nd   the    trunk   forward   | 


2.  Hands   on    hips,   plarc ; 
ooii  biktkwuril   (ft  Bwiii){iiig  iiiovi 

3.  Rniae   the   arma   Hiihtrard   and   hand*   ottiu-A;   turn    tlie   trunk  | 
left  nnd  right,  an  n  ciintinuoua  movenient,  > 

4.  Koise    thf    arms    upieorrf    and    left    forward    tiride;    swing    the  1 
nrniB   forward  nnd  iipftnrd,  at   tlip   Kunie  tinip  bending  tlie  trunk   for- 
ward und  bnckwnrd.  8  lo  10  timeB. 
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SCHOOL  FURNITURE. 

In  considering  tlie  question  of  school   furniture  wc  should.^ 
bear  in  mind  tliat  any  seat  is  injurious  if  used  bv  a  child  forfl 
many  hours  continuously.     The  ilisoussion  of  wlint  constitutea 
a  good  seat  ia  entirely  secondary  to  this  point.    The  muscles  Q 
the  back  are  under  a  fonstaiit  strain  wliile  the  hody  is  erect^'l 
and  fatigue  is  avoided  only  by  the  alternate  use  of  dilTerent  » 
of  muscles.     A  fixed  position  means  the  prolonged  use  of  o 
set  and  eonsetiuent  fatigue.    Any  person  who  has  lain  upon  hid 
back  for  several  days  after  a  surgical  operation  will  testify  t 
the  severe  backache  due  to  inability  to  change  his  positiaa. 
the   case  of  the  child   Ruch   immobility  is   not   required,  i 
fatigue  causes  the  relaxation  nf  the  tired  muscles,  with  i 
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B«jiient  collapso  and  slouching  of  the  body.  In  this  way  do 
long  echool  hours  without  recesa  periods  produce  nat-olic8tiid, 
stoop-shouldered  cliildren. 

Posfiibly  the  day  may  come  when  the  Bchool  room  will  be 
tranHfomied  into  a  more  liomelikc  plaoo,  and  divers  chairs, 
desks,  ami  tables  will  afford  pleasing  and  healthful  variety. 
With  present  conditions  of  -lU  or  mure  cliildreu  in  a  room,  scliool 
furniture  of  a  ranvcntional  type  is  necessary, 

A  seat  wliirh  is  too  low  pushes  up  the  knees.  Tills  causes 
a  cramped  attitude  injurious  to  ruapiratlon,  to  tlie  functioning 


Fig.  02.— Fon 


of  the  abdoniinal  organ?,  and  to  the  development  of  a  normal, 
straight  back.  If  the  desk  lie  too  high  in  proportion  to  the 
seat,  a  shoulder  hunch  results  when  the  elbows  are  rested  on  it. 
Usually  the  right  elliow  alone  is  hooked  up  over  tJie  desk  in 
writing,  and  a  lateral  curvature  results.  If  the  desk  be  too 
low  aad  far  in  front  of  the  seat,  the  occupant  will  either  bend 
over  or,  perchance,  slip  down  in  a  sprawling  position,  using  the 
etige  of  the  desk  for  a  bmikrest.  If  the  seat  is  too  high,  so  that 
the  feet  sn'ing,  the  pressure  on  the  large  veins  under  the  thigli 
is  injurious.  ChUdren  so  lifted  from  the  floor  frequently  slide 
forward  until  the  heels  rest  on  the  floor  with  the  limbs  straight 
eitended. 

At  the  present  day  the  proper  proportions  and  measure- 
ments of  school  desks  and  eeat*  have  been  so  accurately  deter- 
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mined  that  modem  echool  famiturt:  sliould  foim;  to  the  teiiclier 
with  fittle  for  her  to  do,  except  adjust  it  lo  tlic  ncuilw  of  the 
individuals  of  her  class.  It  is  an  uiifortmiatt  fact,  however, 
that  the  majority  of  desks  ia  use  are  not  adjustable,  and  very 


m^m^ 


Fig.  K3. — ItiiOtfalioii  games  and  exercispg  iti  yurd. 

often  an  pntire  shipment  ia  of  a  size  unsuited  to  the  grade  r*^  , 
ceiving  it.  Two  and  even  three  sizes  are  found  not  to  aew 
modate  a  majority  of  the  diildren  in  a  grade,  yet  hut  one  size  I 
is  freqnent  in  a  class  room.  In  view  of  tliese  facts  it  is  well  to  | 
review  the  standard  rules  which  detenninr  whether  or  not  the  ] 
desk  and  seat  are  suited  to  their  occupant. 
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The  seat  should  be  of  such  a  height  that  the  feet  rest  easily 
upon  the  floor.  Its  depth  should  be  about  two-thirds  the  length 
of  the  tliigh.  The  seat  should  have  a  downward  curve  toward 
the  back  of  three-eigliths  of  an  inch.  The  back  should  have  a 
backward  and  upward  slope  of  about  1  in  12,  conforming  in 


Fig.  07. — De»k  too  high. 

its  curves  to  tiic  natural  shape  of  the  spine,  and  especially 
giving  a  firm  suj)port  to  the  lumbar  region  of  the  back.  Of  the 
seat  backs,  some  offer  support  in  the  dorsal,  others  in  the  lumbar, 
and  others  in  the  pelvic  region.     The  Boston   School   House 


Fig.  68.— Seat  too  low.    No 
book  rest. 


Fig.  09.— No  book  rest    I^ulty 
poeitioii.  . 


Commission  and  Dr.  F.  J.  Cotton,  of  the  Boston  Children's 
Hospital,  have  suggested  a  seat  back  which  presses  against  the 
back  in  the  lumbar  region,  in  order  to  prevent  bowing  at  this 
region.  Twenty-two  thousand  of  these  desks  and  seats  (Loveit, 
1908)  are  in  use  in  Boston.  Dr.  Cotton,  writing  in  tlie 
American  Physical  Education  Review,  December^  1904^  says: — 
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"The  model  finally  settled  on  consists  of  a  curved  support  of  wood 
9%  inches  wide  and  5  inches  high,  with  a  concavity  of  1  inch  in  depth 
from  side  to  side,  with  a  convexity  of  1  inch  in  profile,  the  whole  very 
slightly  tilted  backward.  The  maximum  convexity  lies  one-third  the 
way  up,  and,  when  properly  adjusted,  comes  about  opix)site,  or  a  little 
above,  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra.  This  support  is  carried  on  a  light 
casting  running  in  the  groove  of  a  single  cast-iron  upright  attached  to 
the  back  of  the  seat.     A  setscrew  fixes  the  height  after  adjustment. 

"Seats  have  been  manufactured  from  these  models  in  two  sizes, 
and  are  used  with  the  adjustable  desk  and  seat  castings  that  provide  for 
height  adjustment.  As  the  matter  stjinds,  the  new  furniture  provides 
a  sent  adjustable  for  height,  with  the  new  back  rest  also  adjustable  for 
height,  and  a  desk  likewise  provided  with  a  vertical  adjustment."! 

This  chair  back  is  so  arranged  that  not  only  does  it  support  the 
back  in  the  erect  sitting  position,  but  in  the  writing  |)osition  the  lower 
edge  of  the  chair  back  touches  and  steadies  the  upper  part  of  the  pelvis^ 
tending  to  prevent  twisting  in  this  position. 

Dr.  Schwatt,  in  the  article  quoted  elsewhere,  advocates  the 
seat  giving  the  dorsal  support,  qualifying  the  suggestion  bv  the 
stipulation  that  the  seat  must  fit  the  curves  of  the  hack.  It 
would  seem  that  a  seat  that  fits  the  curves  of  the  back  is  one 
designed  to  offer  uniform  suj)port  to  the  whole  back  rather  than 
local  support  in  one  region,  llis  article,  which  is  an  excellent 
one,  is  based  largely  on  German  authorities. 

The  deslc  should  be  of  such  height  as  to  allow  the  arm  to 
rest  on  it  naturally  when  the  elbow  is  at  the  side.  The  top 
should  have  a  slope  of  15  degrees  to  bring  the  book  more 
nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  vision,  and  to  give  an  easier 
position  in  writing.  A  greater  slope  would  be  better,  but  is 
impracticable. 

The  relation  of  seat  to  desk  is  important. 

If  a  line  dropped  from  the  edge  of  the  desk  falls  in  front 
of  the  front  edge  of  the  seat,  the  clearance  "distance"  is  said 
to  be  plus;  if  behind  it,  minus.  A  slightly  minus  "distance" 
is  preferable  if  the  seat  be  large  enough.  It  is  seldom  found, 
however,  as  it  interferes  with  free  rising  and  docs  not  give  room 
to  stand  between  the  seat  and  desk,  nnless  the  desk  top  or  seat 
can  be  raised. 

The  "difference"  in  height  between  the  rear  edge  of  the 
desk  and  the  seat  is  determined  when  the  height  of  the  desk  is 


1  Reports  of  Boston  School  House  Commission,  1901-1906b 
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determined.  This  has  already  been  mentioned.  In  practice  the 
difference  is  often  greater  than  it  should  be,  because  the  lower 
shelf  otherwise  interferes  with  the  pupil's  knees. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  school  furniture  should 
be  fitted  to  the  dimensions  of  the  child,  not  to  his  age. 

Mr.  William  A.  Stecher,  Director  of  Physical  Education  in 
the  schools  of  Philadelphia,  has  demonstrated  this  fact  by  an 
investigation  of  the  leg-length  and  elbow-height  (sitting)  of 
5000  school  children.!  He  found  first  that  the  height  of  the 
seat  (leg-length)  and  the  height  of  tlie  desk  (elbow-height)  do 
not  bear  a  fixed  relation  to  each  other.  Thus,  the  children  with 
a  leg-length  of  IG  inches  showed  elbow-heights  ranging  from  21 
to  J^S  inches,  three-fourths  being  23,  24,  and  25  inches.  He 
found,  secondly,  that  cliildren  of  numerous  sizes  were  in  each 
grade,  and,  conversely,  that  the  children  of  any  one  ^ize  were 
scattered  through  numerous  grades.  Tims,  the  children  whose 
leg-length  was  IG  inches  were  found  in  all  the  grades  from  2B 
to  8B  inclusive.  For  this  reason  we  almost  hesitate  to  quote 
the  figures  given  below  for  fear  some  undersized  or  overgrown 
boy  will  suffer  in  consequence.  However,  we  give  them  to  sus- 
tain some  teacher  who  has  been  presented  with  a  roomful  of  non- 
adjustable  desks  unsuited  to  the  average  age  of  her  pupils : — 

Average  Desk  and  Seat  Measurements  for  Different  Ages. 


Ages. 

Width  of 
Seat. 

Difference. 

Distance. 

Seat  Down. 

Scat  Raised. 

6to    8 

8  to  10 

10  to  12 

12  to  14 

26  cm. 
26  cm. 
29  cm. 
29  cm. 

24  cm. 

27  cm. 

28  cm. 
30  cm. 

— 6    cm. 
— 6i  cm. 
— 6    cm, 
— 6    cm. 

-f  7    cm. 
-f  lOj  cm. 
-f-11    cm. 
-f  18    cm. 

In  the  article  already  referred  to,  Mr.  Stecher  advocates 
non-adjustable  desks  of  three  sizes  in  every  room,  plus  some 
adjustable  desks.  The  sizes  of  the  non-adjustable  desks  depend 
upon  the  school  grade,  and  the  suggested  proportionate  number 
of  each  of  them  and  of  the  adjustable  desks  is  given  in 
the  following  table,  based  upon  his  investigation  and  measure- 
ments : — 


1  Prooeedingt  American  School  Hygiene  Association,  1911, 
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The  Percentage  of  Desk  Sizes  for  Each  Full  Orade. 

Desk  No.  1  Is  largest ;  Desk  No.  6  is  smallest. 


Irt 

2d 

3d 

4th 

5th 

6th 

7th 

8tb 

Measurement 

No.  of 

Grade. 

Orade. 

Orade 

Grade. 

Grade. 

Orade. 

Orade. 

Orade. 

in  iDches. 

Desk 

Per  Ct. 
22.5 

Per  Ct. 

•  •  •  ■ 

Per  Ct. 

Per  Ct. 

Per  Ct. 

Per  Ct. 

Per  Ct. 

Per  Ct. 

Trfnr-  Elbow. 

No.  6 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

«  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

10        18 

Nflf.  5 

43.5 

26.5 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  ■  « 

•  •  •  • 

a   ■  •  • 

11        19 

No.  4 

22.6 

42 

33.5 

16.5 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  ■ 

•  •  •  • 

•   •   •   • 

12        21 

No.  8 

•  •  •  • 

16 

42.5 

51.6 

39 

30 

18 

10 

14         23 

No.  2 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  « 

10.5 

20.6 

46 

48 

54 

54 

16         26 

No.  1 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  «  •  • 

•   •   «  a 

7 

12.5 

19.6 

21.6 

18        27 

Adjust 

11.5 

16. 

11.6 

11.6 

9 

12.5 

6.5 

14.5 

Hygienic  school  furniture  consists  either  of  adjustable 
desks  or,  at  least,  of  three  sizes  of  the  non-adjustable  form.  At 
the  present  time  we  have  arrived  at  the  stage  where  we  are  buy- 
ing adjustable  desks,  owing  largely  to  the  greater  profit  to  the 
manufacturer.  The  I^ussell  Sage  Foundation  has  just  pub- 
lished the  results  of  an  inquiry  which  shows  that  47  per  cent, 
of  American  cities  have  adjustable  desks  (this  may  mean  one 
desk  or  more).  The  condition  in  the  country  districts  is  not 
stated.  Since  many  of  these  rural  schools  are  supplied  with  the 
cast-off  furniture  of  the  towns,  the  proportion  of  adjustable 
desks  must  here  be  low. 

Having  purchased  adjustable  desks,  we  do  not  adjust  them ; 
in  fact,  do  not  know  how.  The  Sage  Foundation  investigation 
notes  that  of  321  cities  having  adjustable  desks  37  adjusted 
them  at  intervals  varying  from  daily  to  yearly.  Since  there 
was  only  1  that  rc]iortcd  daily  adjustment,  this  remarkable 
state  of  affairs  may  be  ignored.  Of  the  remaining  cities  283 
reported  that  the  desks  are  adjusted  "as  needed.''  We  all  know 
what  that  means.  One  frankly  reported  that  the  desks  were 
never  adjusted. 

Last  summer  two  teachers  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Summer  School  asked  the  writer  to  show  them  how  to  manipulate 
the  desks,  as  they  did  not  know  how  to  adjust  them.  It  may 
be  acknowledged  that  a  desk  which  can  only  be  adjusted  with 
the  aid  of  the  janitor  and  a  monkey  wrench  is  of  practically  no 
use.  It  reminds  one  of  a  fire-escape  with  the  door  locked.  What 
we  need  is  a  desk  of  such  type  that  a  child  can  adjust  it,  and 
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instnictinn  in  the  niatU>r  ro  that  it  i^  ti  livD  fliiljjcc 
child  ren. 

One  (lay,  in  visiting  a  secnmi-graclo  class  room  in  the  Han- 
cock School  in  I'hiladdphia,  my  attention  was  attracted  to  a 
large  colort-d  boy  who  was  seated  upon  a  small  kindergarten 
ctiair  writing,  with  his  paper  plnced  on  an  ordinary  wooden 
chair.  What  with  the  obstruction  to  hie  legs  offered  hy  the 
rounds  of  the  chair,  and  tlic  dimblin,!;  up  of  hi^;  body  as  hn 
reafiied  forward  to  write,  lie  wiis  ,i  remarkable  spwt^icle.     Pnns- 


h  ing  into  the  next. room,  with  this  case  in  mind  I  glanced  around 
land  saw,  among  the  small  girts,  a  large  one  jammed  into  a  desk 
I  several  sizes  too  small  for  her.  The  accompanying  iltustration 
I  shows  this  girl  standing  against  the  wall  of  the  room  with  one 
i  of  the  other  children  beside  her  for  purpose  of  contrast. 


COMMON  SOURCES  OF  DIRECT  CONTAGION. 

Drinking  Vvei^. 

The  common  drinking  cup  has  been  practieflUy  abolished 

I  city  schools.     In  its  place  is  foimd  the  fountain,  to  which 

I  the  lips  arc  applied  dircet  without  fear  of  contamination,  or 

I  there  U  the  ordinary  hydrant,  nnsupplied  with  cup,  from  which 
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eventful  existence;  but  from  the  standpoint  of  the  country 
teacher,  forced  to  instruct  four  or  five  grades,  the  banishment 
of  the  youtliful  sleepers  would  be  a  godsend.  Unfortunately,  a 
rural  school  board  would  be  apt  to  interpret  it  as  an  endeavor 
to  shirk  her  work. 

SCHOOL  CLEANING. 

In  the  past  the  cleaning  of  a  school  house  was  regarded  as 
work  of  such  ordinary  character  that  a  discussion  of  it  would 
have  seemed  a  waste  of  time.  Actually,  however,  we  know  that 
men  janitors  do  not,  as  a  rule,  maintain  housekeeping  standards 
like  those  of  women;  that  schools  are  swept  so  soon  after  tlie 
dismissal  bell  that  teachers  and  detained  pupils  get  out  through 
a  storm  of  dust;  that  the  sweeping  is  mostly  dry,  without  the 
use  of  antiseptic  solutions  or  dust-retaining  compounds.  Men 
principals  usually  do  not  know  dirt  when  they  see  it,  and  their 
oflSces  frequently  show  the  dust  of  ages.  I  remember  one  prin- 
cipal in  whose  office  was  an  old  carpet  which,  stamped  upon, 
threw  up  a  cloud  of  dust  two  feet  high.  Finally,  I  asked  him 
why  he  did  not  have  his  janitor  sweep  it.  He  asked  me  to  ask 
the  janitor. 

Fortunately,  we  are  now  entering  on  a  new  condition  in 
our  city  schools  at  least.  Damp  mops  and  rags  are  used  in  place 
of  dry  brooms  and  feather  dusters.  It  has  been  found  that 
sawdust  sprinkled  on  the  floor  takes  up  the  dust  very  efficiently 
when  swept  up.  Some  schools  go  farther  and  use  mops  or  saw- 
dust dampened  with  antiseptic  solutions.  Creolin  and  chloride 
of  lime  are  in  most  common  use.  Experience  has  shown  that 
janitors  are  willing  enough  to  use  proper  methods  and  materials 
when  these  are  supplied  by  the  school  board.  It  is  unreasonable, 
however,  to  expect  a  janitor  to  go  down  in  his  pocket  for  the 
money  to  buy  these  things. 

The  introduction  of  vacuum  cleaning  has  led  to  the  equip- 
ment of  some  of  our  most  up-to-date  schools  with  this  system. 
Needless  to  say  this  is  a  great  advance  over  former  methods. 

The  following  figures,  taken  from  the  report  on  public 
schools  of  the  Sage  Foundation,  show  that  a  majority  of  tlie 
cities  sweep  their  class  rooms  daily.  Most  of  them  also  reported 
the  use  of  damp  cloths  in  dusting,  and  of  sawdust  or  otlier  ab- 
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Borbents  in  sweeping.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  washing  of  floors 
is  less  uniformly  attended  to,  once  in  three  montlis  being  the 
most  common  practice: — 

IfUlIBEB    OF    CITIES    IN    WHICH    THE    BCHOOL-BOOM    FLOORS    ABE    WASHED 

AND  SWEPT,  WITH  FREQUENCIES  INDICATED. 

Cities  where  floors        Cities  where  floors 
Frequency  are  washed,  with  are  swept,  with 

frequency  indicated,      frequency  indicated. 

Daily    1  674 

Once  in  2  days    1  49 

Once  in  3  days    3  86 

Weekly  36  6 

Once  in  2  weeks 27  2 

Once  in  3  weeks    8 

Monthly  135  2 

Once  in  2  months    50  1 

Once  in  3  months    140 

Once  in  5  months   115  2 

Once  a  year 67 

As  needed   68  10 

Never    44 

Not  reporting  73  26 

Total 758  758 


B.    PERSONAL  HYGIENE. 

By  personal  liygiene  is  meant  the  practice  of  healthful 
habits  by  the  individual  himself. 

Healthful  habits  include  particularly  those  of  muscular 
exercise,  cleanliness,  rest,  the  eating  of  proper  food,  the  regula- 
tion of  the  bowels,  and  the  discipline  of  the  natural  appetites. 

Necessity  for  Popular  Information, — A  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  health,  with  a  consequent  live  desire  to  live  hygienically, 
is  one  of  the  great  needs  of  the  day.  If  the  simple  instructions 
issued  by  our  health  authorities  to  sleep  with  the  windows  open, 
keep  the  house  dear  of  flies,  and  properly  care  for  the  milk 
were  followed,  a  material  decrease  in  the  death  rate  would  result. 
If  the  workers  in  our  mills,  shops,  and  mines,  the  housewives 
purchasing  food,  and  the  dwellers  in  rented  houses  were  alive  to 
the  danger  of  bad  drainage,  bad  ventilation,  bad  water  supply, 
and  contaminated  food,  these  evils  would  speedily  be  remedied. 
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The  landlord  would  be  compelled  to  supply  a  decent  house  in 
order  to  secure  a  tenant;  tlie  mill  owner  would  supply  fresh  air 
or  lose  his  best  employes ;  the  councilman  would  hear  a  demand 
from  liis  constituents  to  have  the  streets  and  alleys  repaired ;  the 
milkman  with  dirty  hands  or  a  dirty  shop  would  be  told  emphat- 
ically that  his  milk  is  poisonous. 

Among  the  more  intelligent  and  prosperous,  better  condi- 
tions naturally  prevail,  particularly  a  more  cleanly  habit. 
Overwork  by  professional  and  business  men,  social  dissipation, 
and  the  use  of  coffee,  tea,  and  tobacco  are  here  the  chief 
unhygienic  influences.  Nervous  exhaustion  is  the  great  affliction 
of  the  better  American  class  today,  due  to  the  rapid  pace  and 
refusal  to  rest  and  sleep. 

Every  grade  of  society  is  compelled  to  deal  with  alcoholism 
and  social  vice,  which  together  constitute  its  greatest  problem. 
Not  how  to  create  a  desire,  but  how  to  repress  a  desire  that  is 
either  natural  or  easily  acquired,  is  the  task. 

How  shall  the  gospel  of  right  living  be  preached  ?  The  last 
few  years  have  brought  forth  powerful  agencies  for  the  teaching 
of  the  public.  Tuberculosis  exhibits,  milk  shows,  infant  mor- 
tality crusades,  child  welfare  exhibits,  social  settlements,  are 
examples  of  these.  Wonderful  as  are  tlie  results  of  these  cam- 
paigns, it  is  evident  that  the  school  offers  the  one  oppor- 
tunity TO  REACH  every  PERSON.  Here  general  principles  may 
be  taught  at  an  age  when  they  influence  the  after-life,  and 
special  information  be  given  in  an  orderly  systematic  manner 
so  that  a  clear  impression  remains. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  case  of  the  school  child  the 
holding  forth  of  an  ideal  of  physical  and  mental  health  will  lead 
to  effort  on  the  part  of  the  child  to  attain  it.  Self-respect  and 
ambition  are  common  human  qualities.  For  this  reason  the 
value  of  an  upright  carriage  and  a  fine  physical  development 
should  be  constantly  urged. 

Two  or  three  years  ago,  in  the  course  of  a  lecture  on  physical 
education,  the  writer  remarked  that  every  school  room  should 
have  in  it  two  or  three  plaster  statues  of  athletes,  in  order  to 
keep  before  every  boy  the  knowledge  of  the  human  form  properly 
developed.  Jokingly  the  remark  was  made  that  if  the  statues 
could  not  be  obtained  a  picture  of  the  redoubtable  John  L. 
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Sullivan  would  make  a  good  substitute.  A  reporter  of  a  Phila- 
delphia newspaper  who  happened  to  be  present  scented  a  good 
story  and  quoted  ( ?)  the  remark  with  appropriate  big  headlines 
as  follows: — 

"Every  school  room  should  have  a  picture  of  John  L.  Sullivan, 
James  J.  Corbett,  or  some  other  great  man  hanging  on  its  walls  to  show 
the  boys  what  physical  development  means,"  said  Dr.  Walter  Cornell, 
assistant  medical  inspector,  in  an  address  on  "Physical  Defects  of  Chil- 
dren," delivered  last  night  at  the  Normal  School,  Thirteenth  and  Spring 
Garden  streets. 

There  was  an  audible  titter  among  the  teachers  when  the  speaker 
pronounced  the  names  of  these  prizering  heroes. 

"Yes;  I  mean  it,"  Dr.  Cornell  said  emphatically.  "They  ought  to 
be  held  up  as  examples  of  physical  fitness,  just  in  the  same  way  that  we 
hang  up  *God  bless  our  home*  mottoes.     They'd  work  by  suggestion. 

"Opposed  to  the  statue  or  picture  of  John  L.  Sullivan  I  should 
suggest  a  representation  of  a  physical  wreck,  just  to  give  the  youngster 
a  demonstration  of  both  extremes." 

The  next  day  a  Boston  paper  stated : — 

John  L.  Sullivan  has  expressed  himself  upon  the  statement  made 
by  Dr.  Walter  Cornell,  assistant  medical  inspector  of  the  Philadelpliia 
public  schools,  last  week,  when  he  declared  that  the  walls  of  the  school 
rooms  should  be  adorned  with  the  pictures  of  all  the  well-known  pugilists, 
in  order  to  inspire  the  children  with  the  hopes  of  physical  perfection  as 
well  as  mental. 

John  L.  says: — 

"Dr.  Cornell  believes  that  pictures  of  the  champions,  past  and 
present^  will  do  more  to  benefit  the  coming  race  than  'Love  your  teacher' 
or  Kjiod  bless  our  home'  mottoes.  Dr.  Cornell  thinks  both  boys  and  girls 
should  be  taught  the  care  of  their  bodies  and  the  development  of  the 
muscles.    He  would  teach  boys  to  box  and  make  them  self-reliant. 

"I  expect  there  will  be  a  great  howl  go  up  from  a  lot  of  dyspeptic 
editorial  writers  when  Dr.  Corneirs  speech  catches  wheir  eye.  But 
'Doc*  is  right.  It  would  do  more  good  to  have  my  picture  hung  up  in 
the  school  rooms  than  it  would  to  put  John  D.  Rockefeller's  map  on  the 
wall.  I  have  some  good  pictures  of  myself,  and  my  press  agent  will 
hold  himself  in  readiness  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  school  committees 
throughout  the  country.  But  I  expect  there  will  be  no  great  clamor 
for  my  photo.  School  committees  do  not  lo^k  at  these  things  in  Dr. 
Comeirs  way." 

The  point  of  this  recital  is  that  quite  a  number  of  my 
teacher  friends  afterward  remarked  to  me  that  the  idea  was  a 
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good  one,  and,  barring  pugilistic  attitudes,  they  were  in  favor 
of  it. 

Of  course,  there  are  narrow-minded  persons  who  will  jump 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  upbuilding  of  the  children's  health 
will  mean  a  "lowering  of  scholastic  ideals."  Luckily  such  persons 
are  rare,  and  becoming  more  so  every  year.  I  am  glad  to  say 
that  they  are  not  found  among  the  teachers  whom  I  have  met. 
The  attitude  of  the  latter  is,  indeed,  most  interesting.  The 
average  school  teacher  is  not  of  remarkable  physique,  being  a 
product  of  the  old-time  all-study  curriculum,  which  endeavored 
to  furnish  a  scholastic  mind,  a  high-strung  nervous  temperament, 
rather  poor  nutrition,  and  a  flat  chest.  The  new  health  curric- 
ulum, discussing,  as  it  does,  these  very  defects  and  the  means 
of  overcoming  them,  has  caused  more  than  one  teacher  to 
remark :  "I  would  give  anything  to  have  been  taught  this  when 
I  was  a  child,"  and  vigorously  join  the  crusade  to  prevent  the 
nervous  exhaustion,  stoop  shoulders,  near-sight,  lost  teeth,  and 
dyspepsia  seen  in  such  a  large  proportion  of  adults  today. 

The  personality  and  enthusiasm  of  the  teacher  influence 
strongly  the  instruction  on  health  matters.  The  teacher  who 
knows  that  in  loco  parentis  does  not  mean  police  supervision, 
but  does  mean  wise  counsel,  will  feel  the  sacred  obligation  to 
steer  her  young  charges  aright,  with  wisdom  born  of  personal 
experience,  to  enliven  the  impersonal  teachings  of  textbooks. 

Instruction  of  Young  Children, — Little  children  should  be 
taught  particularly  the  value  of  fresh  air,  of  personal  cleanliness, 
the  care  of  the  teeth,  the  preferability  of  milk  to  tea  and  coffee, 
and  a  few  important  truths  concerning  the  care  of  milk  by  the 
farmer,  dairyman,  and  consumer.  Early  instruction  in  the 
effects  of  alcohol  and  tobacco  may  be  given  for  the  sake  of  the 
lasting  impressions  produced  by  early  training,  and  to  head  off 
cigarette  smoking.  We  should  realize  that  the  small  boy  smokes 
not  for  narcotic  effects,  but  to  satisfy  curiosity  and  love  of 
excitement.  Cigarettes,  penny  pipes,  corn-silk,  catalpa  beans, 
cubeb  and  cinnamon  cigarettes  are  pretty  much  in  the  same  class. 
For  this  reason  our  principal  effort  should  be  to  punish  illegal 
venders  of  cigarettes. 

The  instruction  of  very  young  school  children  in  the  value 
of  exercise,  on  the  other  hand,  is  unnecessary.     The  young 
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growing  child  possesses  a  natural  activity  which  will  take  care 
of  itself  if  we  but  give  it  a  chance. 

Play,  muscular  fatigue,  good  circulation,  good  appetite, 
good  digestion,  and  sound  sleep  are  all  natural  to  a  child.  Here 
the  responsibility  rests  entirely  with  those  who  by  reason  of  long 
uninterrupted  school  hours  and  repressive  police  measures  keep 
tlie  child  in  a  stiff  school  seat  for  hours,  and  drive  him  off  the 
street  after  school.  So  our  stoop-shouldered,  spinal-curvatured, 
and  anemic  children  are  made,  and  in  many  cases  the  germ  of 
tuberculosis  implanted,  simply  because  the  child,  like  a  plant 
placed  in  a  cellar,  was  not  given  a  chance. 

Instruction  of  Interrnedwte  Pupils. — Children  whose  ages 
range  from  10  to  12  years  may  well  be  taught  the  value  of  good 
food,  of  proper  sleep,  and  of  emotional  discipline.  Eye-strain, 
decayed  teeth,  and  adenoids  may  well  be  explained  to  them. 
The  causation  of  sore  throat  by  mouth-breathing  and  by  indiges- 
tion is  so  vital  a  matter  in  the  child's  life  that  it  should  be 
included  in  the  health  lessons. 

The  safeguards  surrounding  the  school  child  should  be  ex- 
plained to  him — the  ventilation  system,  the  lighting  plan,  the 
physical  education  exercises,  and  the  sanitary  drinking  cups.  In 
their  own  way,  they  are  just  as  important  as  the  fire  escape.  They 
afford  to  the  children  the  best  possible  illustration  of  the  truths 
propounded,  and  the  discussion  of  them  insures  their  use  by  the 
school  authorities.  When  the  temperature  of  the  room  is 
recorded,  the  children's  hands  inspected,  and  handkerchiefs  ex- 
hibited as  the  routine  beginning  of  the  daily  "physiology"  lesson, 
then  the  subject  of  health  will  be  placed  on  the  same  exact  basis 
which  arithmetic  and  spelling  now  enjoy. 

The  subjects  reconmiended  for  young  children  should  not 
be  dropped,  but  should  be  taught  to  these  intermediate  children 
more  vigorously  than  ever.  They  are  now  at  an  age  where  the 
value  of  fresh  air  can  be  proven  by  referring  to  the  death  rate 
from  tuberculosis;  cleanliness  can  be  advocated  by  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  skin  diseases  caused  bv  dirt,  and  the  better  business 
chance  of  the  cleanly  boy;  the  food  value  of  bread,  butter,  and 
milk  may  be  contrasted  with  that  of  cheap  cakes^  candy,  and 
coffee, 
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Instruction  of  Older  Children, — Adolescence  brings  with  it 
not  only  physiological  changes  and  new  social  activities,  but  also 
(in  most  children)  an  introduction  to  the  working  world.  The 
awakened  sexual  instincts,  the  unstable  nervous  condition,  the 
long  working  hours,  the  desire  for  good  clothes  and  companion- 
ship, and  the  gaily  dressed  temptations  frequently  encountered 
all  demand  education  and  character  to  understand  them  and 
conquer  them. 

For  this  reason  high-school  pupils  should  be  particularly 
instructed  in  the  value  of  muscular  exercise,  the  value  of  a 
sound,  nervous  system,  the  social  and  business  asset  residing  in 
a  manly  appearance,  the  elements  of  sexual  hygiene,  the  annual 
money  expenditure  per  capita  on  alcohol,  coffee,  tea,  and  tobacco, 
and  the  absolute  value  of  generally  temperate  habits  if  health  is 
to  be  preserved. 


III.    DEFECTS   AND   DISEASES. 


THE  EYE 


Sight  is  the  most  important  of  man's  senses,  and  the  eye 
the  most  delicate  of  liis  organs.  Diseases  and  defects  of  the 
optical  apparatus,  therefore,  resulting,  as  they  may,  in  blindness 
or  diminished  vision  and  in  numerous  secondary  evils,  such  as 
nervous  disorders  and  spinal  deformities,  should  receive  the  most 
careful  attention  during  the  period  of  childhood. 

Very  few  eyes  possess  absolutely  poor  vision,  although,  on 
the  other  hand,  very  few  eyes  refract  perfectly  without  some 
muscular  effort. 

Under  the  conditions  of  our  civilized  life,  which  demand 
years  of  study  in  school,  and  frequently  a  subsequent  clerical 
occupation,  scarcely  three-fifths  of  American  children  escape 
the  recommendation  of  eye-glasses  after  an  oculist's  examina- 
tion. Of  the  remaining  two- fifths,  a  majority  have  eyes  belong- 
ing to  that  class  which  serve  their  possessors  well  enough  under 
conditions  of  natural  life,  but  show  symptoms  of  fatigue  and 
blurring  of  vision  from  the  strain  of  reading  and  other  near 
work.  Affections  of  the  eye,  so  far  as  they  fall  in  the  practical 
province  of  medical  inspection,  may  be  classified  under  (a) 
affections  of  the  eyelids,  conjunctiva,  and  cornea,  and  (b)  eye- 
strain. 

AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  EYELIDS,  CONJUNCTIVA 

AND  CORNEA. 

These  are  usually  inflammatory  in  character  and  include 
styes,  congested  lids,  various  forms  of  conjunctivitis  including 
trachoma,  and  keratitis.  They  may  be  classified  into  two 
groups:  those  congestions  and  inflammations  which  are  second- 
ary to  eye-strain  and  whose  cure  is  therefore  effected  by  the  pro- 
curement of  eye-glasses  to  relieve  the  underlying  cause,  and 
those  inflammations  which  are  primary  in  character. 

(201) 
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AFFECTIONS    OF    THE    EYELIDS,    CONJUNCTIVA    AND 

CORNEA  DUE  TO  EYE-STRAIN. 

The  physiologic  law  that  exercise  of  any  part  determines  an 
increased  flow  of  blood  to  that  part  furnishes  the  explanation  for 
the  congested  or  inflamed  condition  so  frequently  seen  in  eyes 
which  have  been  subjected  to  overwork.  Not  only  does  the 
ciliary  muscle  inside  the  eye  (the  muscle  which  is  actually 
overworked)  become  overdeveloped  from  prolonged  strain,  but 
the  eye's  appendages,  the  lids  and  conjunctiva,  share  S3rm pathetic- 
ally in  the  process.  Hence  bloodshot  eyes,  congested,  inflamed 
and  crusted  eyelids,  and  styes  are  frequently  found  associated 
with  eye-strain.  The  styes  probably  occur  from  infection  by 
reason  of  frequent  rubbing  of  the  itching,  congested  lids. 

Swollen,  crusted  or  reddened  eyelids,  inflamed  eyes  and 
styes  are  therefore  always  suggestive  of  eye-strain. 

When  due  to  this  cause,  both  eyes  are  usually  affected, 
although  in  the  case  of  styes  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  more 
defective  eye  alone  to  suffer.  Like  the  headache  due  to  eye- 
strain, these  congestions  and  inflammations  are  more  or  less 
chronic  in  character,  existing  either  continually  or  after  periods 
of  prolonged  eye  work. 

In  addition  to  the  inflammatory  conditions  just  mentioned 
the  nervous  effort  accompanying  eye-strain  involves  sympathetic- 
ally the  adjacent  facial  muscles  and  a  tense  facial  expression, 
"squinting'*  of  the  eyelids,  and  wrinkling  of  the  forehead  result. 
At  first  these  are  present  only  during  the  period  of  effort 
(reading,  sewing,  etc.),  but  gradually  a  characteristic  permanent 
facial  expression  is  acquired. 

Finally  nervous  exhaustion  may  produce  twitching  or 
spasmodic  blinking  of  the  eyelids,  a  local  form  of  habit^spasm 
termed  blepharospasm.  Like  most  habit-spasms,  its  occurrence 
usually  signifies  a  nervous  person  and  its  site  a  focus  of  reflex 
irritation. 

The  leeen  teacher  can,  therefore,  detect  a  large  proportion  of 
the  eyestrain  cases  existing  in  a  class  room  by  simple  observa- 
tion alone. 
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PRIMARY   AFFECTIONS   OF  THE   EYELIDS,   CONJUNC- 
TIVA AND  CORNEA. 

Teachers  are  reminded  that  inflammation  of  the  eyelids  is 
termed  blepharitis.  The  cornea  is  the  clear  transparent  sub- 
stance forming  in  its  situation  the  entire  coat  of  the  eyeball, 
and  located  in  front  of  the  pupil  and  the  iris.  The  conjunctiva 
is  the  membrane  which  covers  the  inner  surface  of  the  eye- 
lid and  the  exposed  surface  of  the  eyeball.  It  is  only  loosely 
attached  to  tlie  latter  in  order  to  allow  free  movement  of  the 
eyeball  behind  it.  This  is  demonstrated  at  the  time  of  opera- 
tion upon  the  eye,  when  it  is  picked  up  by  the  surgeon  with  a 
pair  of  sharp  forceps. 

The  three  principal  affections  to  be  considered  are  infections 
of  the  eyelids  and  conjunctiva,  phlyctenular  conjunctivitis  and 
irritation  by  a  foreign  body. 


Infections  of  the  Eyelids  and  Conjunctiva. 

(a)  Simple  Conjunctivitis. 

This  is  evidenced  by  redness  of  the  eyelids  and  conjunctiva 
and  by  discomfort  and  watering  of  the  eyes.  It  may  be  caused 
by  dirt  or  dust,  although  this  true  cause  is  frequently  overlooked 
and  the  condition  is  spoken  of  as  a  "cold  in  the  eye.^ 
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(b)  Acute  Epidemic  Conjunctivitis. 

This  usually  resembles  a  severe  attack  of  the  simple  con- 
junctivitis just  described  and  occurs  epidemically.  Its  existence 
as  "pink  eye*'  is  frequently  commented  upon  by  the  local  press 
in  the  community  affected.  It  is  usually  caused  by  the  Koch- 
Weeks  bacillus  or  the  pneumococcus.  It  may  be  slightly  con- 
tagious, since  different  members  of  the  same  family  are  fre- 
quently affected.  A  non-infectious  epidemic  conjunctivitis 
occasionally  occurs  in  the  spring  and  summer  months  from 
pollen  in  the  atmosphere.  The  individuals  affected  are  usually 
adults  rather  than  children,  of  a  nervous  and  gouty  constitution 
and  the  condition  is  variously  described  as  "pink  eye,"  'Tiay 


fever''  or  "rose  cold,"  according  to  tlit  souri-o  of  the  irriUUon. 
An  accompanying  acute  nasal  catarrh  is  i-liaructoristic' 

(c)  Trachoma. 

"This  is  a  disease  primarily  of  llie  eyelids  characterized  by 

inflammatory  tliickcning  and  dmoping  of  llie  litl,  velvety   or 

granular  conilition  of  the  delicate  inner  lining  meuibrane  of  the 

lids,  and  discharge  variable  in  amount,  finaliy  leading  to  gear- 


Fig.  72, — Trachoma. 

ring  and  atrophy  of  lid  structureii,  the  eyehall  itwif  heing  liable 
to  serious  implications  as  the  disease  progresses,  ending  often  in 
great  impairment  of  vision,  sonicliines  blindness,"  (From  the 
London  Health  Deport.) 

It  is  exceedingly  difSeult  to  cure,  and  among  ignorant 
foreigners  is  often  practically  incurable.  Without  treatment  it 
is  progressive,  and  no  treatment  can  remove  or  fully  repair  the 
permanent  injury  previously  wrought.     Happily,  although  eon- 

1  A  ueeful  lotion  for  cleansing  tlic  pvp,  and  the  one  most  generally 
U8«d,  conBistB  of  a  saturated  Holution  of  boric  acid  in  water.  A  saturated 
solution  contains  about  one-twentieth  part  boric  aci4.  Dissolve  the 
boric  acid  in  hot  water. 
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tagious,  it  is  but  mildly  so,  and   intimate   family  contael  ia 
usually  npcessary  lo  spread  it,  allliough  whole  faiiiilies  are  often 
affected.     During  the  last  few  years  the  euccei^ful  treatment  of 
trachoma  has  been  aceompliMhed  by  rolling  the  inner  surfaces 
of  the  eyelids,  tliercby  breaking  up  the  granular,  biief-liko  tissue 
in  which  the  gerine  lurk  deep  and  protectol,  with  the  immediate 
Fuhseqncnt    application    of   pilrer   nitrate   or   similar   solution. 

\ 

■eg 

1 

l''ig.  l'.t. — Exaniiniug  for  trachoiim. 

Uases  have  been  Buccessfully  treated  by  exposure  to  tlie  X-rays," 
although  the  danger  to  the  eye  itself  by  this  method  makes  it 
nnaatisfattory. 

The  prevalence  of  trachoma  undoubtedly  varies  greatly  in 
different  countries,  but  authorities  differ  widely  as  to  tlie  actual 
evist^nce  of  the  discafe.    Tt  is  practically  confined  to  the  lowest 
rla»;es  of  Continental  Europe,  and  the  cases  seen  in  America  and 
Britain  arc  foreign  inniigninls.     Tn  south  eastern  Europe,  how- 
ever,  the  disease  previiils  nnmng  the  poor  to  a  truly  frightful 

^          A 
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extent,  and  few  families  who  can  aflford  private  tuition  send  their 
children  to  the  public  schools.  Sufferers  /rom  trachoma  are 
forbidden  entry  into  the  United  States.  In  the  year  1909,  at 
the  port  of  Naples,  20,000  prospective  immigrants  were  rejected 
by  the  American  inspector  stationed  there.  The  countries  of 
northwestern  Europe  are  practically  free  from  trachoma,  the 
London  Health  Report  on  Schools  of  1904  showing  but  25  cases, 
with  a  note  that  those  were  practically  all  Russian  Jewish 
immigrants.  In  southeastern  Europe  it  is  so  common  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  lower-class  population  is  affected.  The 
Eastern  cities  of  the  United  States,  receiving,  as  they  do,  thou- 
sands of  immigrants  from  Italy,  Austria,  and  Russia,  have  found 
quite  a  large  number  of  trachoma  cases  in  their  foreign  quarters. 
This  number,  it  is  true,  has  been  exaggerated  by  the  inclusion  of 
large  numbers  of  cases  of  follicular  conjunctivitis  and  by  the 
hasty  inclusion  of  doubtful  cases  by  examiners  exhibiting 
trachoma  hysteria. 

Undoubtedly  in  New  York  City  the  disease  is  of  great  fre- 
quency, and  I  have  the  statement  of  Dr.  Cronin,  in  charge  of  the 
work  of  school  medical  inspection,  that  the  correct  diagnosis  of 
these  cases  is  undoubted,  since  the  inspectors  receive  special 
hospital  and  dispensary  training,  and  the  cases  are  again,  seen 
by  department  specialists  for  treatment.  (The  inspectors  are 
instructed  to  refer  doubtful  as  well  as  evident  cases;  so  the 
rejection  of  25  per  cent,  by  the  specialists  does  not  imply 
ignorance  on  their  part.)  The  first  year's  inspection  disclosed 
about  17,000  cases,  which  so  swamped  the  various  eye  dispen- 
saries, and  annoyed  their  surgeons  by  the  noises,  filth,  and 
presentation  of  blank  certifications  of  treatment  from  the  school 
authorities,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  establish  a  municipal 
"hospital  and  two  dispensaries  for  trachoma  cases.  Here,  in  1905 
alone,  10,682  cases  were  treated  by  1460  operations  and  172,327 
treatments.  (For  further  figures  on  trachoma  in  New  York 
City  see  the  section  on  Results  of  Medical  Inspection,  and  also 
the  chapter  on  the  Prevalence  of  Defects  and  Diseases.) 

The  opportunity  was  presented  to  the  writer  of  personally 
ascertaining  the  prevalence  of  trachoma  in  Philadelphia  in  the 
year  1909  by  means  of  a  special  examination  of  3000  poor  Italian 
school  children.    Twelve  undoubted  cases  and  about  twenty  others 
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more  or  les8  suspicious  were  found.'  Since  the  total  Italian  and 
Bussian  school  population,  public  and  parochial,  in  Philadelphia 
equals  about  30,000,  the  total  number  of  trachoma  cases  in  school 
should^  therefore,  be  120.  For  the  total  foreign  population, 
adults  and  infants  included,  probably  500  would  be  an  outside 
estimate. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  trachoma  may  exist  unde- 
tected and  therefore  may  be  propagated  inadvertently  in  insti- 
tutions for  the  care  of  indigent  children.  Superintendent 
Neibecker,  of  the  Glen  Mills,  Pennsylvania,  Beform  School, 
informs  me  that  an  expert  examination  of  the  700  boys  under 
his  care  revealed  12  trachoma  cases. 

(d)  Specific  Conjunctivitis. 

Acute  conjunctivitis  of  specific  character  is  an  exceedingly 
dangerous  affection  marked  by  inflammation  of  the  eyelids  and 
discharge  of  pus.  Its  occurrence  signifies  venereal  disease,  either 
in  the  individual  himself  or  in  some  one  recently  in  direct  or 
indirect  contact  with  him.  It  is  the  greatest  single  cause  of 
blindness,  the  newborn  infant  being  infected  by  the  diseased 
mother.  Children  accidentally  infected  by  contact  with  infected 
persons,  towels,  etc.,  are  occasionally  brought  to  hospital  dis- 
pensaries, but  are  practically  never  found  in  school. 

Phlyctenular  Conjunctivitis. 

This  disease  is  characterized  by  an  eniption  of  phlyctenulae 
or  "specks"  on  that  part  of  the  conjunctiva  covering  the  eyeball 
(but  not  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  lid).  The  phlyctenule  also 
may  occur  on  the  cornea  or  on  the  margin  of  the  cornea  where 
it  joins  the  conjunctiva.  Each  is  at  first  a  small,  solid,  gray 
elevation,  averaging  about  %2  ii^ch  in  diameter,  which  later  may 
disappear,  but  more  often  softens  and  breaks  do\ni,  leaving  a 
small  ulcer.  Each  speck  is  surrounded  by  a  red,  inflamed  area, 
so  that  an  inexperienced  examiner  may  readily  fail  to  notice  the 
true  condition  and  think  the  case  one  of  simple  conjunctivitis. 

If  the  ulcers  just  mentioned  are  on  the  conjunctiva  covering 
the  eclera   (the  white  of  the  eye)   no  damage  results;  but  if 
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situated  on  the  cornea  and  deep  enough  to  cause  a  white  opaque 
scar  on  healing,  dimness  of  vision  is  a  permanent  sequel. 

A  very  noticeable  s}Tnptom  in  addition  to  those  already 
mentioned  is  the  hypersensibility  of  the  eye  to  light.  The 
irritation  is  so  great  when  the  cornea  is  the  part  affected  that  the 
suiferers  seek  a  dark  room,  hide  the  face  behind  the  hands  or 
bury  it  in  a  pillow,  and,  when  exposed  to  ordinary  light,  hang 
the  head,  and  shut  the  eyes  spasmodically. 

Phlyctenular  conjunctivitis  is  encountered  by  ophthalmolo- 
gists in  the  course  of  free  dispensary  work,  but  compared  to  the 
whole  number  of  the  population  it  is  rather  rare.  During  three 
years'  medical  inspection  in  one  of  the  better  residence  sections 
of  Philadelphia,  I  saw  but  3  cases  among  GOOO  school  children, 
and  observed  opacities  of  the  cornea  (cloudy  whitish  scars  from 
old  healed  ulcers  in  5  or  6  more).  A  two  years'  experience  with 
over  9000  Russian- Jewish,  Polish  and  Italian  school  children  in 
the  poorer  quarter  of  the  same  city  has  resulted  in  the  observa- 
tion of  probably  50  cases,  almost  all  of  whom  were  poorly 
nourished  children  under  10  years  of  age.  The  disease  appears 
to  be  constitutional  in  origin,  since  the  eye  affection  is  accom- 
panied by  poor  general  health,  eczema  of  the  eyelids,  face  and 
ears,  and  by  nasal  catarrh.  Cases  but  lately  cured  have  a  tend- 
ency to  relapse,  and  the  best  aid  to  treatment  is  fresh  air  and 
good  food.  The  victims  seem  to  be  those  predisposed  to  tuber- 
culosis and  the  sweeping  assertion  has  been  made  that  it  is 
found  only  in  tubercular  children.  Exceptionally  a  case  is  seen 
in  a  well-nourished  child. 

Irritation  of  the  Eye  by  a  Foreign  Body 

may  be  suspected  if  but  one  eye  is  affected,  and  considerable 
inflammation  develops  in  an  hour  or  two.  The  child  himself 
often  states  the  nature  of  the  trouble.  The  foreign  body  is 
usually  easily  discovered  by  turning  up  the  upper  eyelid  or 
drawing  down  the  lower  one.  A  pocket  magnifying  lens  is  often 
very  useful. 

Acute  epidemic  conjunctivitis  in  tlie  spring  and  summer 
seasons,  caused  by  the  irritation  of  plant  pollen,  has  been  already 
mentioned  under  the  head  of  epidemic  conjunctivitis,  although 
logically  classified  under  this  heading. 
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PRELIMINARY   OPTICAL   CONSIDERATIONS. 

Properties  of  Lenses. 

The  rays  of  light  emanating  from  a  luminous  point  radiate 
in  all  directions  and  consequently  diverge. 

If  the  seeing  eye  be  close  to  the  object  point  which  is  emanat- 
ing rays  of  light,  it  will  receive  a  considerable  proportion  of 
these  and  many  of  these  ravs  will  diverge  widely  from  others 
(Fig.  74). 


Fig.  74. 


If,  however,  the  seeing  eye  he  distant  from  the  luminous 
object  it  will  receive  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  emanat- 
ing rays  of  light  and  these  will  be  practically  parallel  with  each 
other  (Fig.  75). 


Fig.  75. 


Rays  of  light  received  by  the  eye  which  come  from  an  object 
12  or  more  feet  distant  are  (for  practical  purposes)  parallel  to 
each  other.  Therefore  objects  12  or  more^  feet  distant  from  the 
eye  are  said  to  be  distant  objects.  This  is  the  reason  the  ordinary 
card  for  testing  distant  vision  is  designed  to  be  placed  not  less 
than  12  feet  from  the  person  examined,  and  the  type  to  be  read 
at  12  feet  is  the  smallest  type  used. 

1  It  is  desirable  to  use  a  distance  of  20  feet  if  possible. 

14 
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A  convex  lens  collects  the  rays  of  light  emanating  from  an 
object  point,  and  focuses  them  at  an  image  point.  The  stronger 
the  lens  (i.e.,  the  more  curved),  the  closer  it  is  to  the  image 
point. 


Fig.  76. — Convex  lens.  The  rays  of  light  from  the  object  point 
A  are  focussed  at  h.  If  the  lena  were  more  strongly  curved 
(dotted  lines)   the  focus  would  be  closer  to  the  lens   (at  C). 

A  concave  lens  disperses  the  rays  of  light  emanating  from 
an  object  point.    Consequently  no  image  point  is  formed. 


...•*- 


Fig.  77. — Concave  lens.     The  rays  of  light  from  the  object  point 

A  are  dispersed. 

If  rays  of  light  which  have  first  been  made  to  converge  by 
means  of  a  convex  lens  be  afterward  intercepted  by  a  concave 
lens  the  latter  will  tend  to  disperse  the  rays  of  light  and  the 
image  point  will  be  focused  farther  back  of  the  lens  (Fig.  78). 


f 
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Fig.  78. — Rays  of  light,  just  converged  by  a  convex  lens,  and 
then  dispersed  by  a  concave  lens. 


The  Act  of  Vision. 

The  refractive  system  of  the  eye  for  the  practical  purpose 
of  this  description  consists  of  th^  cornea^  lens^  and  ciliary 
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The  cornea  refracts  rays  of  light,  but  always  to  the  same 
degree,  as  it  does  not  change  its  curvature.  The  lens  also 
refracts  rays  of  light,  but  to  different  degrees  at  different  times, 
since  the  ciliary  muscle  is  attached  to  it,  and  by  contracting 
makes  the  lens  more  powerful  than  when  in  a  state  of  rest. 
The  retina  receives  the  image  which  the  cornea  and  lens  succeed 
in  forming  upon  it.  The  accurate  focusing  which  is  done  by  the 
lens  and  ciliary  muscle,  in  order  to  get  the  image  just  on  the 
retina  and  not  in  front  of  or  (theoretically)  behind  it,  is  called 
the  act  of  accommodation.  The  ciliary  muscle  pulls  the  sus- 
pensory ligament  of  the  lens  inward  and  thereby  relaxes  the 
capsule  of  the  lens.  Thereupon  the  lens  bulges  from  its  own 
elasticity  and  becomes  more  spherical.  The  focus  is  accordingly 
brought  forward.  Accommodation  always  brings  the  focus 
forward. 


Fig.  79. 


The  Formation  of  the  Image  on  the  Retina. 

At  the  outset  it  should  be  understood  that  the  placing  of  the 
image  (or  picture)  on  the  retina  is  not  a  simple  transfer  of  the 
whole  object  seen.  Let  us  rather  consider  every  visible  object 
to  possess  a  surface  divided  and  subdivided  again  and  again 
until  each  subdivision  is  an  area  so  small  that  the  eye  can  barely 
distinguish  it.  These  little  areas  may  for  convenience  sake  be 
termed  "points,**  since  such  they  appear  to  be  when  looked  at. 
The  optical  process  consists  in  the  reproduction  upon  the 
surface  of  the  retina  of  each  small  subdivision  or  "point"  on 
the  surface  of  the  object    Each  object  point  is  reproduced  by 
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the  refraction  of  innumerable  rays  of  light  emanating  from  it. 
The  sum  of  these  reproduced  image  points  is  the  assembled 
image  of  the  complete  object. 

This  can  be  readily  shown  by  the  two  diagrams  Pigs.  79  and 
80.     In  the  first  is   represented   the   formation  of  an   image 


Fig.  80. 


point  from  an  object  point  outside  the  eye.     (Two  of  these  are 
shown  for  clearness  sake,  but  they  are  unrelated.) 

In  the  second  (Fig.  80)  is  represented  the  reproduction,  as 
image  points  upon  the  retina,  of  three  object  points  on  an  arrow. 
From  this  it  can  easily  be  seen  that  the  whole  image  of  the  arrow 
is  made  up  of  all  the  little  image  points,  each  coming  from  its 
corresponding  object  point  outside  the  arrow. 

The  Standard  Eye. 

The  eye  of  normal  construction  and  therefore  of  proper 
exact  focus  demonstrates  by  experiment  that  it  has  the  power 
to  diFtinguish  letters  or  figures  of  a  certain  size  at  a  given  dis- 
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tance.  This  is  due  to  the  sensitive  power  of  the  nerve  elements 
of  the  retina.  Thus  at  6000  mm.  (G  meters  or  about  20  feet) 
printed  characters  8.5  mm.  (%  inch)  can  be  made  out.  At  this 
distance  anything  smaller  than  this  throws  such  a  small  image 
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on  the  retina  that  it  is  discerned  as  a  confused  point  only.  With 
a  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  and  dimensions  of  the  eye,  the  size 
of  this  minimum  retinal  image  appreciable  by  us  can  readily  be 
calculated.    It  is  an  area  0.02  mm.  in  diameter. 

The  standard  conventional  eye  is  represented  in  the  diagram 
Fig.  81. 

Its  diameter  from  behind  forward  is  23  mm.  (7  mm.  +  15 
mm.  -|-  1  mm.  thickness  of  the  eyeball  coat  at  the  hack). 

Notice  that  the  image  of  the  arrow  A-B  is  thrown  inverted 
on  the  retina  at  b-a.  Also  that  the  nodal  ]>oint  iV  is  15  mm.  in 
front  of  the  retina.  The  rays  of  light  from  .1  fall  upon  a,  and 
the  rays  of  light  from  B  fall  upon  6.    The  straight  lines  A-a  and 
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Fig.  82. — Tin*  priufiple  of  tlie  construction  of  t^^st  type.  The 
subject  explainrd  here  is  the  sensitivity  of  the  retina,  and  there- 
fore the  refractive  system   (lens,  etc.)  is  ignored. 

B'b  cross  at  the  nodal  iwint  N,  Other  rays  starting  from  the 
object  A'B,  somewhere  between  .1  and  B,  would  likewise  pass 
through  N  and  fall  somewhere  on  b-a. 

The  nodal  point  N  is  situated  15  mm.  in  front  of  the  retina. 

If  .4-iV  =  6000  mm.,  .4-5  =  8.5  mm.,  and  iV^-^=--15  mm., 
it  is  easily  calculated  that  the  retinal  image  a-b  is  0.02  mm.  in 
diameter.  An  area  0.02  mm,  in  diameter  on  the  retin/i.  is  the 
smallest  on  which  an  ima>ge  can  be  received  and  distinguished  as 
such.    A  smaller  area  perceives  an  object  only  as  a  point. 


Explanation  of  the  Test  Card,  for  Vision. 
(The  principle  of  construction  of  the  test  type.) 

Every  test  letter  is  constnicted  of  such  size  that  its  image 
thrown  upon  the  retina  exactly  equals  the  minimum  area  just 
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mentioned^  and  we  may  now,  ourselves,  construct  these  letters 
from  the  facts  known. 

Using  the  same  figure,  we  may  start  from  b-a,  crossing  the 
rays  at  N,  and  extending  them  out  to  any  desired  length.  It  is 
then  easy  to  calculate  theoretically  not  only  the  size  of  the 
smallest  object  distinguishable  at  6000  mm.  distance  (6  meters 
or  about  20  feet),  but  at  any  distance.  Thus  at  3000  mm.  this 
object  would  be  4.25  mm.  in  diameter.  At  4500  mm.  the  object 
would  be  6.41  mm.  in  diameter.  At  9000  mm.  (9  meters  or 
about  29.5  feet)  12.83  mm.  in  diameter.  At  30,000  mm.  (100 
feet)  the  object  would  be  40  mm.  (or  1.6  inches)  in  diameter. 

Upon  this  principle  the  size  of  the  letters  used  on  the  test 
cards  is  calculated. 


DEFINITION  OP  EYE-STRAIN. 

Eye-strain  has  been  defined  as  any  defect  in  the  refractive 
or  muscular  apparatus  of  the  eye  which  is  serious  enough  to  give 
rise  to  symptoms.  A  clear  understanding  of  the  terms  eye- 
strain, poor  vision  and  refractive  error  should  be  constantly 
borne  in  mind.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  they  may  or 
may  not  exist  together. 

Eye-strain  signifies  labor  or  effort  with  discomfort  from 
fatigue.  Refractive  error  signifies  that  the  eye  is  not  of  normal 
construction,  since  the  rays  of  light  passing  through  it  are  not 
focused  properly  and  exactly  on  the  retina.  If  the  individual 
by  effort  of  the  eye  muscles  can  change  the  location  of  the  focus 
and  bring  it  to  the  correct  location  on  the  retina  the  refractive 
error  is  "latent"  {i.e.,  more  or  less  concealed).  If  he  cannot 
do  this,  his  vision  is  of  necessity  defective  and  the  refractive 
error  is  "manifest"  (or  evident).  Both  the  latent  and  manifest 
error  are  measured  by  eye  specialists  during  the  examination  of 
the  eye  for  glasses.  Three  subvarieties  of  refractive  error  exist, 
depending  on  the  clearness  (astigmatism)  and  on  the  location 
(hyperopia  and  myopia)  of  the  incorrect  focus.  Defective  vision 
is  simply  the  inability  to  see  clearly  and  may  be  due  to  many 
causes  such  as  injury  to  the  eye,  refractive  error,  degeneration 
of  the  optic  nerve,  or  brain  tumor. 
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CAUSE  OP  EYE-STRAIN. 

The  causes  of  eye-strain  are  (1)  refractive  error  in  either 
eye,  or  (2)  weakness  or  poor  balance  of  the  muscles  moving 
either  eyeball,  so  that  the  two  eyes  move  together  properly  only 
by  effort.  Since  in  both  cases  the  overwork  or  weakness  with 
resulting  fatigue  resides  in  the  muscles,  it  follows  by  physiological 
law  that  the  general  health  affects  the  condition  of  these  muscles 
and  often  determines  whether  the  strain  will  be  latent  or  mani- 
fest. A  person  in  robust  health  with  a  rather  high  refractive 
error  frequently  possesses  better  vision  and  less  discomfort  than 
another  with  less  refractive  error,  but  in  poorer  general  health. 

EVIDENCE  OP  EYE-STRAIN. 

The  evidence  of  eye-strain  is  furnished  both  by  the  sub- 
jective symptoms  and  by  defective  vision. 

The  Subjective  Symptoms 

complained  of  are  a  feeling  of  distress — usually  an  aching  or 
drawn  sensation — after  reading,  a  feeling  of  general  fatigue 
sometimes  amounting  to  exhaustion,  itching  and  smarting  of  the 
eyelids  and  frequent  frontal  headaches.  In  nervous  individuals 
the  reflex  irritation  of  the  digestive  organs,  particularly  in  cases 
of  astigmatism,  may  cause  nausea.  Train-sickness,  sea-sickness 
and  migraine  are  frequently  due  to  this  cause.  The  child  may 
assume  peculiar  postures  as  he  leans  forward  to  see  the  black- 
board, or  bends  over  his  desk  to  write.  The  effort  to  see  clearly 
may  cause  "squinting^*  of  the  eyelids.  The  child  himself  may  be 
conscious  of  defective  vision  at  times  and  state  that  the  use  of 
the  eyes  for  any  considerable  period  results  in  blurred  vision  so 
that  **the  letters  become  mixed  up  and  run  together.*' 

Defective  Vision 

is  the  objective  and  second  manifestation  of  eye-strain. 

For  the  practical  purposes  of  medical  inspection  the  reading 
of  the  ordinary  test  letters  is  a  sufficiently  accurate  method  of 
d'^termining  its  existence,  although  the  medical  inspector 
should  be  familiar  with  the  special  tests  mentioned  in  the  sub- 
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sequent  paragraph  in  order  that,  if  occasion  require,  the  diagnosis 
may  be  accurate,  scientific,  and  positive. 

The  use  of  the  ophthahnoscope  has  been  practised  by  a  few 
individual  examiners,  but,  while  undoubtedly  an  interesting  and 
helpful  procedure,  it  is  considered  far  too  specialized  for  con- 
sideration here. 

The  Test  for  Distant  Vision. — As  has  been  before 
stated,  this  is  the  most  important  of  the  tests.     Its  principle 
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has  been  already  explained  in  the  paragraph  on  the  "Standard 
Eye."  The  card  employed  presents  letters  of  various  graded 
sizes.  Figures  over  each  line  of  letters  indicate  to  the  examiner 
the  distance  at  which  thev  should  be  seen  by  the  normal  eye. 
Our  American  charts  usually  express  the  distance  in  feet  rather 
than  in  meters.  Usually  the  top  letter  is  of  a  size  to  be  dis- 
tinguished at  200  feet,  the  next  row  or  line  at  100  feet,  the 
next  row  at  70  feet,  and  fo  on  down  to  the  bottom  row,  which 
is  of  a  size  to  be  read  at  15  feet.  Some  charts  have  below  this 
a  row  of  letters  to  be  read  at  12  feet,  and  even  at  10  feet,  but 
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these  are.  not  absolutely  accurate,  and  should  be  used  only  when  ' 
a  small  examining  room  necessitates  it. 

The  test  card  should  be  hung  on  the  wall,  say,  20  feet  (G 
meters)  distant  from  the  person  examined,  who  is  comfortably 
seated,  at  a  few  inches  below  the  level  of  his  eye.  It  should  be 
well  illuminated,  preferably  by  a  steady,  artificial  light.  The 
card  should  not  be  placed  in  the  sunlight,  as  the  reflection  is 
irritating  to  the  eyes,  and  they  rapidly  tire.  On  the  other  hand, 
examinations  by  natural  light  or  on  dark,  cloudy  days  are  of 
very  little  value,  since  the  retina,  even  if  the  eye  be  normal,  is 
then  not  sensitive  enough  to  distinguish  the  test  letters  clearly. 
Cases  have  been  recorded  in  which  children  actually  possessing 
normal  vision  have  been  able  to  read  only  the  upper  letters  on 
dark  days  and  have  accordingly  been  classified  as  defective  in 
vision. 

One  eye  is  then  covered  lightly  with  a  blank  card,  no  at- 
tempt being  made  to  close  it  or  press  on  the  eyeball.  The  child 
is  asked  to  read  the  letters,  beginning  at  the  top  and  then 
reading  down  the  chart  as  far  as  possible.  The  degree  of  vision 
or  vision  acuity  is  then  expressed  as  a  fraction,  the  numerator 
being  the  aciiml  distance  of  the  child  from  the  chart,  and  the 
denominator  is  the  distance  at  which  the  line  last  read  should 
be  distinguished  by  the  normal  eye.  The  denominator  is  often 
said  to  be,  "the  size  of  the  type  read." 

If  the  subject  has  good  vision  he  will  read  successfully  the 
line  of  letters  calculated  for  20  feet,  assuming  that  he  is  sitting 
at  20  feet  distance.  His  degree  of  vision  is  then  expressed  as  a 
fraction,  actual  distance  of  the  child  from  the  chart  (20  feet) 
divided  by  the  calculated  distance  at  which  the  normal  person 
should  be  able  to  read  (20  feet).  Result,  20  over  20,  or  a  full 
normal  vision. 

If  the  subject  has  defective  vision  he  will  possibly  read 
down  the  chart  only  as  far  as  the  line  marked  50  feet.  His 
vision  is  then  20  over  50,  because  he  is  compelled  to  stand  at 
20  feet  distance  to  read  type  that  he  should  be  able  to  read  at 
50  feet.  If  the  child's  vision  be  so  defective  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  him  to  distinguish  the  larger  letters  on  the  chart,  he 
should  then  approach  until  he  is  able  to  read  the  top  letters, 
pfter  which  th^  vismil  acuity  expressed  as  a  fraction  should  be 
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formulated  according  to  the  above  rule.  If  not  able  to  dis- 
tinguish letters  at  all,  the  child  should  be  asked  to  count  the 
number  of  fingers  held  up  before  him  by  the  examiner.  Should 
this  be  impossible  he  should  be  tested  with  light  alone.  If  light 
perception  is  wanting,  the  eye  is  blind. 

If  defective  eyesight  is  found  the  child  should  be  asked  if 
he  is  conscious  of  his  poor  vision.  (Whether  he  can  see  the 
blackboard,  his  eyes  become  tired  at  night,  etc.)  These  facts 
should  be  noticed. 

It  is  important  that  while  the  first  eye  is  tested  the  other 
should  not  be  pressed  against  !)y  the  card  held  before  it,  since  its 
vision  will  be  temporarily  impaired  thereby  and  an  error  of 
diagnosis  will  be  made.  A  rather  large,  stiff  card,  'Sy^  by  5 
inches,  prevents  such  an  occurrence.  This  is  placed  against  the 
eyebrow. 

Following  are  given  seven  specimen  records  illustrative  of 
those  ordinarily  made..  R.  and  L.  denote  right  and  left  eye,  and 
are  preferred  to  the  medical  nomenclature,  O.D.  and  O.S.,  as 
they  are  intelligible  to  any  one: — 


1.  R.  20/20 

2.  R.  20/30 

3.  R.  20/30 


L.  20/20 
L.  20/50 
L.  20/26 


4.  R.  20/30    L.  20/40 


5.  R.  20/20 
G.  R.  20/20 
R.  20/40 
20/40 


7. 


{I 


L.  20/200 
L.  20/20 
L.  20/40 
L.  20/40 


Headaches,  eczema  of  lids.     Notify  3-20-05. 
Glasses  1004.     Penna.  Hosp.  Disp. 

No  symptoms. 
Glasses  1904.    Optician's  glasses. 

(No  doctor.)     Notify  3-20-06. 
(Opacity  of  cornea  from  accident.) 

Headaches.     Notify    3-20-06. 
Says  mother  is  too  busy  to  attend  to  her. 
(Second  notice  4-20-06.) 


THE  SECONDARY  EFFECTS  OP  EYE-STRAIN. 

The  secondary  effects  of  eye-strain  develop  gradually. 
Their  evidence,  generally  speaking,  is  proportionate  to  the  degree 
of  refractive  error,  and  the  character  of  the  work  done  by  the 
person  affected,  except  in  the  case  of  nervous  manifestation, 
which  depends  largely  upon  the  nervous  constitution  of  the 
individual.  Some  of  the  secondary  defects,  such  as  spinal 
defonnities  and  habit^pasms^  are  often  incurable.    As  a  powerful 
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argument  against  procrastination  in  the  obtaining  of  these  eye- 
glasses the  following  groups  of  secondary  effects  may  be  given : — 

I.  Inflammation  or  Congestion  of  the  Eyelids  and 
Conjunctiva    ("Bloodshot   Eyes"). 

Accumulations  on  the  lid  margins  of  eczematous  crusts  and 
of  matter,  and  the  appearance  of  crops  of  styes,  are  the  principal 
of  these. 

II.  Spinal  Deformities. 

Leaning  forward  in  order  to  see  more  clearly  produces 
stoop  shoulders,  particularly  characteristic  in  sufferers  from 
myopia  (near-sight).  Lateral  curvature  of  the  spine  may  be 
produced  by  astigmatism,  an  effect  described  in  detail  in  the 
chapter  on  Orthopedic  Defects.  We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  George 
M.  Gould,  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  discovery  of  this  relation  and 
the  explanation  of  its  occurrence.  The  latter  is  simple  in 
principle,  although  modified  by  secondary  factors  in  the  various 
combinations  of  refractive  error  in  the  two  eves.  Most  of  the 
objects  around  us,  trees,  houses,  letters,  are  vertical  rather  than 
slanting.  The  individual  sufferer  fi-om  astigmatism  will  there- 
fore tilt  his  head  unconsciouslv  to  one  side  until  his  axis  of  best 
vision  becomes  vertical.  "It  can  be  demonstrated  on  any  normal 
individual  that  a  certain  cylindrical  lens  (lens  used  for  stigma- 
tism)  placed  so  that  artificial  stigmatism  produced  shall  be  at 
axis  75  degrees  will  obscure  vision  unless  the  head  is  tilted  15 
degrees  to  the  right  in  order  to  bring  vertical  objects  into 
clearer  vision.*' 

Dr.  IL  Augustus  Wilson  cites  17  cases  seen  jointly  with 
Dr.  Gould  and  33  others  seen  by  Dr.  Gould  alone,  illustrating 
the  coincident  existence  of  these  defects.  In  some  of  these, 
such  as  the  two  recorded  in  the  New  Yorl-  Medical  Journal  of 
July  28,  1906,  the  astigmatism  amounted  to  5  or  6  diopters  in 
one  or  both  eyes. 

Case  I. — ^A  young  man,  aged  14  years,  was  brought  to  me  in 
1900  by  his  father.  He  had  evident  symptoms  of  eye-strain.  I  found  the 
following  error  of  refraction:  R.—S.  O.  25-|-C.  5.25  ax.  76** ;  L.  S.  O. 
60+C.  6.00  ax.  76*.  This  ametropia  was  properly  corrected.  The  father 
incidentally  remarked  that  the  boy  had  spinal  curvature.    I  had  noticed 
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that  he  had  a  malposition  of  the  head,  but  I  was  too  stupid  to  recognize 
its  significance.  Dr.  H.  Augustus  Wilson  was  consulted,  verified  the 
diagnosis  of  spinal  curvature,  and,  by  proper  treatment,  the  spinal 
abnormality  and  malposition  of  the  head  have  entirely  disappeared. 
There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  the  theory  in  this  case,  and  almost 
none,  also,  as  to  the  fact  tliat  without  the  correction  of  the  ametropia 
there  would  not  have  been  so  speedy  a  cure  of  the  spinal  malcurvature. 

Case  II. — ^A  girl,  14  years  old,  was  sent  to  me  by  Dr.  W.  H. 
McCurdy  three  years  after  the  deformity  was  first  ob8er\'ed  by  her  par- 
ents. She  presented  the  usual  type  of  S  scoliosis  with  rigidity  in 
deformed  posture.  Tlie  dorsal  rotation  was  pronounced  with  the  con- 
cavity to  the  left.  The  head  was  persistently  carried  to  the  right.  There 
was  no  asymmetry  of  legs.  She  has  be<»n  wearing  spectacles  that  she 
obtained  from  a  traveling  salesman.  She  suffers  from  typical  migraine. 
Was  sent  to  Dr.  Gould,  wlio  reported  that  the  following  formula  was  pre- 
scribed :     R.-f  S.  0.87-f  G.  62  ax.  75*» ;  L.-f  S.  0.52 -fG.  1.25  ax.  90*». 

The  question  will  naturally  arise  as  to  whether  it  was  a 
coincidence  that  tlfis  patient  had  scoliosis  and  a  peculiar  condi- 
tion of  refraction.  It  appears  that  serious  bony  changes  had 
occurred,  and  the  deformity,  rapidly  increasing,  demanded  at- 
tention, but  this  was  determined  upon  at  so  late  a  period  as  to 
prevent  entire  correction.  The  natural  inference  is  that  the 
error  of  refraction  had  existed  prior  to  the  development  of  the 
scoliosis  and  had  at  least  some  bearing  upon  the  progress  of  the 
condition,  from  the  beginning  functional  head  tilting  to  func- 
tional scoliosis,  and  to  the  ultimate  bony  changes,  in  which  latter 
condition  I  first  saw  the  patient. 


III.  Nervous  Disorders. 

Nervous  disorders  incidental  to  eye-strain  may  be  stated  as 
follows : — 

Headache  usually  located  over  the  eyes.  Such  headaches  are 
especially  frequent  in  the  older  girls,  particularly  those  who  are 
anemic  or  otherwise  in  poor  general  health.  They  are  especially 
marked  in  cases  of  astigmatism  and  any  weakness  of  external 
eye  muscles.  Frequently  they  are  known  by  the  children  them- 
selves to  result  from  studying.  One  of  the  most  important  of 
practical  truths  in  the  domain  of  medicine  and  medical  inspec- 
tion, is  that  frontal  headaches  are  suggestive  of  eye-strain. 
Thirty-one  per  cent,  of  all  juvenile  eye-strain  cases  suffer  also 
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from  headaclies.  Among  the  boys  the  proportion  is  17  per  cent.; 
among  the  older  girls  it  rises  to  70  per  cent.  There  is  no 
exaggeration  in  the  statement  that  in  Philadelphia,  in  1905, 
when  school  inspection  was  instituted  there  were  1200  children 
suffering  from  habitual  eye-strain  headaches. 

Conversely,  the  only  considerable  cause  of  habiiual  head- 
ache in  children  is  eye-strain  (see  Prevalence  of  Defective- 
ness and  the  Nervous  Svstera).  The  existence  of  headache  may 
be  used  as  a  fair  practical  criterion  of  the  existence  of  eye- 
strain. The  writer  in  1908  examined  1300  Italian  children  in 
St.  Paul's  Parochial  School,  Philadelphia,  for  trachoma.  The 
school  possessed  no  medical  inspector  and  during  the  examina- 
tion of  the  first  group  of  children  several  evident  eye-strain 
cases  were  noted  and  pointed  out  to  the  head  of  the  school.  The 
latter  gladly  accepted  the  suggestion  that  such  further  cases  as 
were  evident  from  superficial  examination  be  noted,  and  the 
procedure  was  adopted  to  ask  the  children,  an  entire  class  at 
a  time,  how  many  suffered  from  frequent  headaches.  From  3  to 
7  responded  to  each  inquiry  and  further  questioning  of  these 
as  to  eye  fatigue,  the  observation  of  their  eyes  for  congested  lids, 
and  a  rough  test  of  vision  by  means  of  impromptu  test  letters 
marked  on  the  blackboard  revealed  75  cases  during  two 
mornings'  work. 

Migraine  may  be  considered  in  this  connection  as  a  variety 
of  headache,  and  what  has  been  said  of  the  latter  as  an  effect  of 
eye-strain  applies  to  migraine  also.  While  not  willing  to  stand 
with  those  writers  who  claim  every  case  of  migraine  to  be  a 
result  of  eye-strain,  the  writer  fully  agrees  that  nine-tenths  of 
them  are  of  this  character,  and  urges  upon  every  sufferer  who 
has  not  obtained  relief  from  the  procurement  of  eye-glasses  to 
call  a  second  oculist  in  consultation  before  assuming  that  the 
cause  of  the  migraine  lies  elsewhere.  Certainly  the  number  of 
cases  of  migraine  due  to  causes  other  than  eye-strain  is  much 
less  than  the  number  produced  by  improper  fitting  of  the 
glasses. 

Sensations  of  fatigue  in  the  eyes  often  occur  with  a  head- 
ache and  occasionally  without  the  existence  of  the  latter.  The 
child  may  state  that  "the  eyes  hurt,"  or  they  "draw  out,"  or  the 
"letters  run  together,^'  or  the  letters  "jump  up  and  down,"  or 
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that  colors  of  different  kinds  appear  when  the  eye  has  been  used 
for  a  time. 

General  and  Local  Nervous  Exhausiion  from  Reflex  Irri- 
tation.— The  more  obscure  and  serious  nervous  disorders  result- 
ing from  eye-strain  generally  appear  in  adult  life  rather  than 
during  childhood  years,  being  precipitated  by  the  age  increasing 
failure  of  accommodation.  Some  of  them,  however,  such  as 
chorea  and  epilepsy  occur  usually  in  childhood  and  others  fre- 
quently enough  to  warrant  their  consideration  here.  Fii^st  may 
be  noted  a  general  exhaustion  of  the  nervous  system  (neuras- 
thenia) recognized  in  children  by  the  cardinal  signs  of  height- 
ened nerve  sensibility,  motor  fatigue,  and  lack  of  emotional 
control,  and  found  in  the  adult  with  various  other  signs  and 
symptoms  only  too  familiar  to  the  family  and  to  the  discouraged 
attending  physician.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  benefit 
derived  from  the  famous  rest  cure  may  be  due  in  some  cases  at 
least  to  the  unconscious  rest  of  the  eyes  from  labor  and  reading. 
Certainly  the  wonderful  relief,  the  feeling  of  a  new  physical 
existence,  can  be  attested  to  by  nearly  every  clerk  or  student 
who  has  attained  eye-glasses  after  months  of  vague  discomfort, 
and  affords  a  powerful  argument  for  the  examination  of  the  eyes 
in  every  case  of  nervous  prostration. 

Passing  to  the  more  peculiar  and  localized -nervous  disorders 
due  to  eye-strain,  those  of  a  sensory  nature  may  be  found 
existing  as  neuralgia  centered  in  tlie  head,  back,  heart  or 
stomach,  dull  backache,  intolerance  to  loud  sounds,  and  more 
particularly  to  bright  lights.  On  the  motor  side,  chorea,  epilepsy 
and  habit-spasm  are  most  prominent.  I  personally  believe  that 
both  chorea  and  habit-spasm  are  usually  due  to  gastro-intestinal 
disorders,  but  eye-strain  (aside  from  the  fact  that  it  may  cause 
the  indigestion)  should  never  be  overlooked  as  a  possible  cause. 
I  have  seen  two  cases  of  epilepsy,  treated  for  several  years  by 
various  physicians  (one  of  them,  an  eminent  neurologist),  prac- 
tically cured  of  the  disease  by  the  correction  at  the  age  of  20 
years  of  high  astigmatism  and  extra-ocular  muscular  weakness. 

Circulatory  disturbances  and  visceral  derangements  that 
may  result  from  eye-strain  are  vertigo,  heart  palpitation,  indiges- 
tion, constipation,  nausea,  and  train-sickness.  Lack  of  space 
forbids  their  extensive  consideration. 
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IV.  Strabismus. 

The  production  of  internal  squint  from  hyperopia  and  of 
external  squint  from  myopia  is  discussed  in  the  succeeding  para- 
graphs on  Muscular  Weakness. 

V.  Lowered  Scholarship. 

The  blind  and  the  nearly  blind  are  handicapped  more  than 
those  possessing  "defective  vision"  for  such  small  objects  as  the 
letters  on  the  test  card.  Blind  children  are,  however,  not  found 
in  the  public  schools;  so  these  striking  cases  of  deprivation  need 
not  be  considered.  Jt  would  appear  only  common  sense,  however, 
to  conclude  that  a  child  with  poor  eyesight  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  term,  after  obtaining  eye-glasses  which  improve  the 
vision,  will  do  better  school  work.  Instances  illustrating  such 
improvement  are  fairly  numerous  in  the  experience  of  every 
inspector.  I  recollect  a  young  school  girl  who  procured  glasses 
for  the  relief  of  eye-strain  with  one-third  vision.  She  had 
previously  failed  twice  in  promotion,  but,  after  the  defect  was 
discovered  and  remedied,  she  had  no  further  difficulty  w^ith  her 
studies.  At  the  Summer  School  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1908  there  was  a  good-looking,  fntelligent  girl  in  the 
eighth-grade  class  who  was  17  years  of  age.  For  some  reason 
she  had  frequently  failed  in  promotion  throughout  her  school 
life.  Her  physical  examinations  revealed  the  fact  that  she 
possessed  but  one-sixth  vision,  was  aware  of  the  fact,  but  refused 
to  wear  glasses  (presumably)  because  they  marred  her  good 
looks. 

A  statistical  study  designed  to  bring  out  the  relation  be- 
tween eye-strain  and  scholarship  is  liable  to  many  fallacies,  and 
tlierefore  apt  to  be  misleading.  For  instance,  a  child  may  have 
eye-strain  and  yet  have  perfectly  normal  vision,  the  resulting 
headaches  alone  betraying  the  condition.  A  child  may  (prop- 
erly) receive  an  inspector's  notice  for  defective  vision  because 
one  eye  is  defective,  yet  the  other  eye  sees  perfectly  well.  A 
child  may  have  myopia  (near-sight)  and  because  of  poor  dis- 
tance vision  be  registered  as  possessing  one- fourth  or  one- fifth 
vision;  yet  this  child  can  read  the  finest  type  readily,  do  finC' 
sewing,  and  for  this  very  reason  is  likely  to  develop  into  a  book- 
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worm.  It  should  be  remembered  that  d  majority  of  the  children 
possessing  "defective  vision"  have  eyesight  which  is  nevertheless 
good  enough  to  see  the  blackboard  and  to  read  books  for  a  half- 
hour  or  so  without  much  discomfort.  Finally,  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  the  literary  and  better  social  class  have  worse 
eyes,  as  a  rule,  than  tlie  farmer  and  artisan  class.  The  ancestors 
of  the  former  have  strained  their  eyes  through  several  genera- 
tions. The  child  whose  home  associations  are  such  as  tend  to 
make  him  bright  and  intelligent  is  the  very  one  who  is  the  more 
likely  to  have  some  slight  refractive  error. 

Therefore,  I  cannot  but  feel  that  the  only  solid  demonstra- 
tion in  this  particular  field  is  the  record  of  different  series  of 
children,  each  series  dealing  with  some  one  variety  of  eye-strain, 
and  the  basis  of  the  demonstration  the  comparison  of  scholar- 
ship before  and  after  the  procurement  of  glasses.  The  "defective 
vision"  cases  should  include  only  those  in  whom  vision  is  one- 
third  or  less  by  the  test  card.  Such  a  series  is  unfortunately 
not  at  hand. 

With  the  limitations  mentioned  borne  in  mind,  three  studies 
may  be  here  presented.  The  first  is  one  by  Dr.  Leonard  P. 
Ayres,  of  the  Kussell  Sage  Foundation,  the  second  by  the  writer, 
and  the  third  an  analysis  by  the  writer  of  an  extensive  statistical 
table  prepared  by  the  London  County  Council. 

Dr.  Ayres's  report^  is  on  *The  Effects  of  Physical  Defects 
on  School  Progress,"  published  in  the  Psychological  Clinic  of 
May  15,  1909,  and  also  in  his  book  "Laggards  in  our  Schools." 
It  covers  the  scholarship  and  physical  condition  of  3304  New 
York  City  school  children  who  had  been  previously  inspected  by 
the  school  physicians.  Taking  from  this  report  the  figures 
bearing  upon  the  eyesight  of  children  of  differing  mental  ability, 
the  proportion  of  dull  children  suffering  from  defective  vision 
is  24  per  cent.,  of  normal  or  average  children  25  per  cent.,  and 
of  bright  children  29  per  cent.  The  dull,  norioal,  and  bright 
groups  were  determined  by  their  age-per-grade ;  the  study  was 
made  upon  those  children  who  were  between  10  and  14 
years  of  age;  the  term  "defective  vision"  means  all  cases  so 


1  In  this  article  Dr.  Avres  pointed  out  the  difference  in  statistical 
results  when  emphasizing  the  age  factor,  owing  to  the  decrease  of  the 
majority  of  children's  notable  physical  defects  with  increase  of  age. 
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nifiirked  by  the  medical  inspectors.  It  will  be  noticed  at  once 
that  Dr.  Ayres's  results  are  exactly  the  opposite  of  those  we 
would  naturally  expect,  since  the  cases  of  defective  vision  were 
most  numerous  among  the  bright  children.  The  general  high 
character  of  Dr.  Ayres's  work  presupposes  the  correctness  of  his 
results.  Their  significance,  however,  is  not  at  once  apparent  and 
may  be  misleading.  The  writer  believes  that  they  serve  well 
to  show  that  total  figures  dealing  with  all  sorts  of  eye-strain 
cases  do  not  give  satisfactory  information.  The  principal  defect 
in  the  material  lies  here  in  the  medical  inspectors'  records  used 
by  Dr.  Ayres,  which  under  the  head  of  defective  vision  included 
too  great  a  variety  of  conditions  and  too  great  a  difference  in 
the  degree  of  defect  which  existed. 

Dr.  Ayres's  unexpected  results  are,  to  a  certain  extent, 
paralleled  by  those  obtained  by  the  writer  in  the  Claghorn 
School,  Philadelphia  (see  page  27.")).  Here  a  comparative  study 
of  the  physical  condition  of  two  classes  of  bright  children  with 
two  classes  of  rather  dull  children  showed  practically  the  same 
vision  in  each  group,  the  difference  in  favor  of  the  brighter 
children  (0.888  to  0.88(5 )  being  insignificant.  In  this  case  the 
occurrence  of  deafness  and  adenoids  in  manv  of  the  children  in 
the  dull  group  apparently  explain  the  difference  in  scholarship. 

The  second  study  to  be  considered  is  one  by  the  writer, 
made  in  the  Allison  School,  Philadelphia,  and  reported  in  the 
New  York  Medical  Journal  of  June  1,  1907.  A  series  list  was 
made  of  219  primary-grade  children,  their  visual  acuity,  and 
tlieir  term  marks  in  arithmetic,  geography,  and  spelling.  Ac- 
cording to  visual  acuity  there  were  three  groups.  Vision  over 
%  was  considered  good;  between  %  and  V^  fair,  and  less  than 
%  poor. 

The  relation  of  the  visual  acuity  to  the  scholarship  was  as 
follows : — 


Arithmetic. 

Geography. 

Spelling. 

Average. 

Nomial  viBion 

Fair  vigion 

79 
70 
60 

60 
71 
70 

76 
77 
71 

75— 
73  1 

Bad  vision 

60 

15 
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The  third  and  last  study  of  the  relation  of  defective  yision 
to  poor  scholarship  is  here  presented  for  the  first  time  by  the 
writer,  although  written  several  years  ago.  The  report  of  the 
London  County  Council  for  1904  gives  the  results  of  the 
examination  of  the  eyes  of  32,000  school  boys  and  29,000  school 
girls.  The  summary  is  given  by  grades,  by  sexes,  and  by  the 
degree  of  vision  (^%4,  %,  %2>  %8,  %4)-  The  largeness  of  this 
number  does  away  with  personal  causes  of  error,  since  a  large 
number  of  examiners  contributed.  The  children  were  from  all 
social  classes. 

Because  of  its  size  I  am  compelled  to  limit  analysis  to  a 
fragment  of  the  report,  taken  at  random.  A  dozen  other  cor- 
responding analyses  could  be  made,  using  different  grades  and 
sex. 

Taking  the  figures  on  the  girls  of  the  fifth  "standard'*  or 
grade,  the  report  shows  their  ages  to  range  from  9  to  13  years. 
It  is  evident  that  the  children  of  9  years  are  precocious,  those  of 
10  years  bright,  those  of  11  and  12  years  average,  and  those  of 
13  dull. 

Assuming  tliat  good  vision  means  2%^,  fair  vision  %  to  %2 
(an  average  of  ^%4),  and  bad  vision  %8  or  worse  (let  us  say 
%4),  we  may  construct  the  following  table: — 


Children  with 

Affed  9. 

Afred  10. 

Ased  11. 

Affed  12. 

Ased  13. 

It  or  Good  vision 

'J  or  Fair  vision 

1^1  or  Bad  yision 

88 

8 

11 

497 
92 
48 

1246 
808 
148 

1806 
826 
196 

914 
248 
161 

Calculating,  now,  the  average  vision  for  all  the  scholars  of 

each  age,  we  find  that  those  of  9  years  =  ^ ;  10  years  =  ~^ ; 

11  years  =  ^;  12  years  =  ^;  13  years  =  ^. 

In  other  words  the  vision  is  progressively  better  with  the 
scholarship,  except  in  the  small  number  of  O-year-old  precocious 
children.  Why  this  exception  exists  I  do  not  know.  Possibly 
they  are  examples  of  abnormal  precocity  and  poor  physical 
health. 
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The  condition  is  just  as  well  shown^  and  more  simply^  by 
noting  in  the  first  table  the  ratio  of  the  children  with  bad  vision 
to  those  with  good  vision.  At  9  years  this  was  11  to  38,  or  a 
ratio  of  1  to  3V^ ;  at  10  years  43  to  497,  or  a  ratio  of  1  to  11% ; 
at  11  years  1  to  S^^ ;  at  12  years  1  to  6 ;  at  15  years  1  to  6. 

To  be  sure  of  the  truth  of  these  results,  a  second  analysis 
was  made  of  a  fragment  of  the  London  Keport  on  the  basis  of 
age.  All  the  children  of  10  years  were  noted,  as  well  as  their 
visual  acuity;  and  by  the  same  methods,  the  average  vision  for 
the  children  of  each  grade  was  calculated. 


Fbom  thk  Kipobt. 

AcTHOB'8  Analysis. 

Grade  or 
sUndard. 

Oood 
Tiiion. 

33 

188 

1447 

1811 

497 

76 

Fair 
vision. 

1 

1       Bad 
vision. 

1 

i 

Average 
vision. 

Proportion  of 

good  vision  to 

bad  vision. 

I 

II 
III 
IV 

V 

VI 

1 

30 
09 
498 
355 
92 
16 

17 
46 
216 
182 
43 
11 

2     to  1 
4     to  1 
6|  to  1 
7i  to  1 
11}  to  1     . 
7    to  1 

Here,  again,  with  the  exception  of  the  small  number  of  very 
precocious  children  in  the  sixth  grade  or  standard,  the  vision  is 
progressively  better  with  the  scholarship  of  the  children;  and 
also,  the  cases  of  bad  vision  are  relatively  more  frequent  among 
the  more  backward  children. 
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Eye-strain  may  depend  upon  (1)  difficulty  or  inability  to 
locate  the  focus  upon  the  retina  (hyperopia  and  myopia) ;  (2) 
inability  to  form  a  focus  at  all  (astigmatism),  and  (3)  poor 
balance  of  the  muscles  moving  the  eyes,  so  that  their  relation  to 
each  other  is  faulty.  The  first  and  second  varieties  are  caused 
by  refractive  error.  The  third  is  caused  by  weakness  of  the 
extraocular  muscles. 
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Faulty  Location  of  the  Focus. 
(Hyperopia  and  Myopia.) 

Definition, — Emmctropia  is  the  optical  condition  found  in 
the  eye  of  perfect  construction.  In  emmetropia  the  rays  of  light 
emanating  from  a  distant  point  {i.e.,  parallel  rays)  are  so  re- 
fracted by  the  cornea  and   lens  that  they  are  focused   to  an 
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Fig.  84. — Normal  emmetropic  eye.  Parallel  rays  from  a 
distant  object  point  {A)  focused  on  retina  by  usual  curvature 
of  cornea  and  lens  (solid  lines).  Divergent  rays  from  a  near 
object  point  (B)  also  focused  on  retina  by  "accommodation"  of 
the  lens  (dotted  lines). 

image  point  exactly  on  the  retina.  It  is  assumed  that  the  eye  is 
in  a  state  of  rest,  i.e.,  there  is  no  accommodation  by  reason  of 
action  of  the  ciliary  muscle. 

In  emmetropia  divergent  or  radiating  rays  of  light  from 
near  objects  (say  at  a  distance  of  two  feet)  also  form  images 


Fig.  85. — Hyperopic  eye   (at  rest).    Rays  of  light  from  a  distant 
object  point  are  focused  behind  the  retina. 

exactly  upon  the  retina,  provided  the  curvature  of-  the  lens  is 
sufficiently  increased  by  the  action  of  the  ciliary  muscle,  i.e.,  by 
accommodation. 

Hyperopia  is  the  optical  condition  in  which  rays  of  light 
emanating  from  a  distant  object  point  (i.e.,  parallel  rays)  are 
focused  to  an  image  behind  the  retina.    It  is  assumed  that  the 
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eye  is  in  a  state  of  rest,  i.e.,  there  is  no  accommodation  by  reason 
of  action  of  the  ciliary  muscle. 

If  accommodation  (which  always  brings  the  focus  forward) 
can  correct  the  hyperopia  by  placing  the  image  point  upon  the 
retina  (Fig.  86),  the  hyperopia  is  said  to  be  latent.  If  accom- 
modation fails  to  bring  the  image  point  forward  far  enough  to 


Fig.  8ff. — Latent  hyperopia.     Aoeommodation    (see  dotted  lines) 
brings  the  focus  forward  on  to  the  retina. 

place  it  upon  the  retina  (Fig.  80),  the  hyperopia  is  said  to  be 
manifest. 

Since  the  image  point  of  a  near  object  point  (which  sends 
divergent  rays  to  the  eye)  is  farther  back  of  the  lens  tlian  the 
image  point  of  a  distant  object  point  (which  sends  parallel  rays 
to  the  eye),  it  follows  that  in  hyperopia  the  error  of  vision  is 
worse  for  near  objects. 


Fig.  87. — ^Manifest  hyperopia.    Accommodation  tends  to  bring  the 
focus  forward  to  the  retina,  but  fails  to  do  so. 

The  correction  of  hyperopia  is  effected  by  a  convex  eye-glass 
(Fig.  89),  since  a  convex  lens  brings  the  focus  forward. 

Myopia  is  the  optical  condition  in  which  rays  of  light 
emanating  from  a  distant  object  point  (i.e,,  parallel  rays)  are 
focused  to  an  image  point  in  front  of  the  retina.  The  cornea 
and  lens  refract  too  strongly  and  the  image  point  is  focused 
somewhere  in  the  vitreous  chamber  of  the  eye.  It  may  also  be 
defined  as  a  condition  in  which  the  eyeball  is  too  long. 
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Since  the  image  point  of  a.  near  object  point  (which  sends 
divergent  rays  to  the  eye)  is  farther  back  of  the  lens  than  the 
image  point  of  a  distant  object  point  (which  sends  parallel  rays 
to  the  eye),  it  follows  that  in  myopia  the  error  of  vision  is  better 
for  near  objects. 


n-V 


Fig.  88. — Hyperopia  showing  the  focus  (6)  for  a  near  object 
point  (dotted  lines)  to  be  farther  from  the  retina  than  the  focus 
(a)  of  a  distant  object  point. 

The  correction  of  myopia  is  effected  by  a  concave  eye-glass, 
since  a  concave  lens  disperses  rather  than  collects  rays  of  light. 

Symptoms  (see  also  page  215). — Hyperopia  in  a  slight 
degree  is  the  usual  condition  found  in  the  human  eye  and  a  very 
trifling  amount  of  accommodation  required  to  correct  it  gives 
perfect  vision  with  no  s}'mptom8  of  fatigue.     The  child  with 


Fig.  89. — Same  hyperopic  eye  as  sho^-n  in  Fig.  87.  A  convex 
glass  placed  before  the  eye  assists  in  converging  the  rays  of  light 
(dotted  lines),  so  that  they  are  now  brought  forward  to  the  retina. 
A  still  stronger  eye-glass  would  do  this  without  the  exercise  of 
accommodation  at  all.  The  former  (shown  in  the  figure)  is 
termed  partial  correction;  the  latter  full  correction. 


latent  hyperopia  of  pronounced  degree  also  possesses  good  vision, 
but  considerable  fatigue  (eye-strain)  is  experienced  by  reason 
of  frequent  and  painful  accommodation.  The  child  with  mani- 
fest hyperopia  experiences  eye  fatigue  with  all  the  effects  just 
mentioned  and  suffers  with  defective  vision  also. 
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Latent  hyperopia  is  therefore  most  puzzling  to  the  teacher 
or  general  practitioner  whose  examination  is  limited  to  the 
simple  reading  of  test  type  for  distant  vision.  The  good  vision 
by  test,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  headaches,  congested  eyelids, 
pains  in  the  eyes,  on  the  other  hand,  make  an  apparent  contra- 


Fig.  90. — Myopia.  The  focus  is  in  front  of  the  retina.  Since 
Ihe  accommodation  always  brings  the  focus  forward,  it  follows 
that  accommodation  in  the  case  of  myopia  makes  the  error  worse.- 
The  myopic  eye  is  therefore  helpless,  and  for  better  vision  the 
object  viewed  must  be  moved  nearer,  or  an  eye-glass  used. 

dictory  state  of  affairs.  The  only  proper  and  accurate  means  of 
diagnosing  this  condition  is  to  refer  the  case  to  an  oculist  and 
thereafter  by  the  use  of  a  cycloplegic,  such  as  atropine, 
paralyze  the  ciliary  muscle  and  thus  eliminate  it  during  subse- 


Fig.    91. — ^Myopia.      Accommodation    (dotted    lines)    makes    the 

refractive  error  worse. 


quent  examination.     At  this  time  the  inability  to  read  test 
letters  compared  with  previous  successful  attempts  is  striking. 

In  myopia  or  near-sight  the  vision  is  good  only  for  objects 
close  at  hand,  and  therefore  the  most  striking  evidence  is  the 
inability  to  see  objects  distinctly  beyond  a  limited  distance. 
The  myopic  person  will  have  difficulty  in  recognizing  his  friends 
at  a  distance  or  the  numbers  of  the  houses  as  he  walks  along,  but 
wiU  be  f^l^  \o  ^6^4  t^i^  finest  print  because  it  is  close  to  the 
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eyes.  Distant  vision  as  tested  with  the  general  test  card  is 
usually  very  poor.  As  a  consequence  it  is  worth  while  to  note 
that  children  with  myopia  are  usually  fond  of  study  and  reading, 
and  avoid  outdoor  sports.  Headaches  and  eyeaches  may  occur, 
but  are  only  fairly  frequent.  Bound  shoulders  from  leaning 
forward  js  a  suspicious  symptom. 


Fig.  92. — Myopia  showing  the  focus  (6)  for  a  near  object 
point  (dotted  lines)  to  be  nearer  the  retina  than  the  focus  (a) 
of  a  distant  object  point   (solid  lines). 

The  ultimate  effects  of  myopia  upon  the  eye  itself  have 
been  mentioned  in  the  paragraph  defining  the  condition. 
Increase  of  the  myopia  is  common,  jind  detachment  of  the  retina 
with  almost  total  loss  of  vision  is  a  possible  result  if  treatment 
be  neglected. 

Differential   Tests  for  Ilyperopia  and  Myopia, — ^The  test 


Fig.  93. — Same  myopic  eye  as  shown  in  Fig.  90.  A  concave 
glass  placed  before  the  eye  tends  to  disperse  (d)  the  rays  of 
light,  so  that  now  they  (dotted  lines)  are  directed  farther  back- 
ward, thus  focusing  on  the  retina. 

card  for  distant  vision  will  betray  myopia  (near-sight),  and  those 
cases  of  hyperopia  (far-sight)  in  which  accommodation  is  insuflR- 
cient  to  overcome  the  defect,  but  it  does  not  distinguish  these 
defects  one  from  the  other.  It  has  alreadv  been  stated  that  the 
test  will  not  betray  hyperopia,  if  the  child's  accommodation  be 
strong  enough  to  overcome  it. 
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Test  I.  The  Determination  of  the  Near  Point. — The 
location  of  the  "near  point"  indicates  whether  the  defect  is  due 
to  hyperopia  (far-sight)  or  myopia  (near-sight).  The  "near 
point''  is  the  nearest  situation  to  the  age  from  which  an  object 
point  which  can  be  focused  on  the  retina  by  the  lens  and  comoa 
can  be  discerned  accurately,  and  marks  the  limit  of  accommoda- 
tion.  We  know  that  in  the  standard  (emmetropic)  eye  the  near 
point  gradually  recedes  with  age,  due  to  gradual  weakeniu*;  of 
the  accommodation,  corresponding  at  different  ages  to  tlie  fol- 
lowing table: — 

Year  Near  point 

Under  10  years     ? 

"       10      *'        7      cm.  or  3      inches. 

"       15      "         8.5  cm.  or  .3.5  inches. 

"       20      "      10      cm.  or  4      inches. 

The  test  consists  in  the  determination  of  the  near  point  of 
the  eye  examined,  and  then  its  comparison  witli  the  known  near 
point  of  a  standard  emmetropic  (normal)  eye.  A  near  point 
farther  away  from  the  eye  than  it  should  be  at  the  age  of  the 
person  examined  indicates  hyperopia  ("far-sight''^).  A  near 
point  closer  to  the  eye  than  it  sJiould  be  at  the  age  of  the  person 
examined  indicates  myopia  ("near-sight").  This  is  clear  from 
the  following  illustrations. 

The  child  is  seated  so  that  a  good  light  falls  over  his 
shoulder  upon  the  test  card  (Fig.  94)  held  in  front  of  him. 
One  eye  is  covered  as  the  other  is  tested.  The  card  is  held  in 
front  of  the  patient  either  mechanically  or  by  the  examiner. 
The  child  selects  the  smallest  type  which  he  can  readily  read, 
and  reads  it  aloud  slowly  as  the  card  is  moved  (slowly)  closer 


1  A  certain  confusion  popularly  exists  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
terms  "far-sig^t"  and  "near-sight."  Persons  with  normal  vision  are 
wont  to  claim  to  be  "far-sighted/'  whereas  it  should  rather  be  said  that 
they  possess  acute  vision.  Similarly,  those  with  defective  vision  fre- 
quently believe  this  to  be  "near-sight."  It  is  easily  understood  that 
defective  vision  may  be  possessed  by  any  variety  of  refractive  error 
wlien  one  remembers  the  general  blurring  produced  on  the  stereopticon 
screen  by  the  operator  as  he  fixes  the  focus  alternately  in  front  and 
behind  the  screen  in  his  endeavor  to  locate  it  exactly.  Technically,  far- 
si^t  is  flynonymous  with  hyperopia  and  signifies  that  a  person  can  see 
far  objects  (but  not  near  ones).  Similarly,  near-sight  is  synonymous 
with  myopia  and  signifies  that  the  person  possessing  it  can  see  near 
objects  (but  not  far  ones). 
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to  his  face.  When  the  letters  become  hazy  and  indistinct,  the 
distance  between  the  card  and  the  eye  is  measured,  and  recorded. 
Test  II.  The  Lens  Test. — To  distinguish  hyperopia  from 
myopia  a  ready  test  of  fair  practical  utility  is  to  place  on  the 
child  a  pair  of  moderately  convex  glasses,  since  convex  lenses  are 
used  to  correct  hyperopia.    An  improved  distant  vision  (the  test 
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card,  say,  at  20  feet  distance) ,  or  the  same  vision  with  less  effort, 
is  presumptive  that  the  case  is  one  of  hyperopia, 

A  convex  lens  placed  in  front  of  a  myopic  eye  will  make  the 
vision  worse. 


Faulty  Formation  of  Focus — (Astigmatism). 

Definition. — In  this  condition  one  or  both  of  the  refracting 
substances    (cornea  and   lens,  but  usually  the  cornea)    have  a 


Fig.  95. — ^Astigmatic  eye.  The  rays  passing  through  the 
horizontal  meridian  focus  correctly  on  the  retina,  but  the  rays 
passing  through  the  vertical  meridian  focus  behind  the  retina. 

different  curvature  in  different  meridians  (diameters)  and  no 
image  is  formed  anywhere.  Starting  from  an  object  point  the 
rays  in  each  diameter  make  an  independent  focus,  and  the  effect 
is  a  nebulous  spray  of  light  rather  than  a  clear  image  point. 
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This  is  illustrated  in  Figs.  95  and  96,  in  which  it  is  assumed 
that  the  astigmatism  is  in  the  cornea,  and  the  lens  is  disregarded 
for  the  sake  of  simpKcity. 

In  estimating  the  degree  of  astigmatism  the  ophthalmologist 
ascertains  both  the  most  anterior  and  the  most  posterior  of 
these  minor  or  independent  foci.  The  light  is  scattered  between 
the  two.  lie  also  ascertains  the  particular  diameter  or  merid- 
ian in  which  the  rays  forming  each  of  these  two  foci  pass 
through  the  cornea  and  lens.  Possibly  one  focus  will  be  on  the 
retina  and  the  other  will  lie  either  in  front  or  behind  it.  Pos- 
sibly both  foci  will  miss  the  retina  and  either  may  lie  in  front 
or  behind  it. 


Fig.  96. — ^iVstigmatic  eye.  Tlie  focus  of  the  raya  in  the 
vertical  diameter  is  in  front  of  the  retina.  The  focus  of  the  rays 
in  the  horizontal  diameter  is  stiH  farther  in  front  of  the  retina. 


Remembering  that  hyperopia  and  myopia  refer  to  the  loca- 
tion of  the  focus,  and  that  astigmatism  refers  to  its  sharpness 
or  quality,  it  may  be  seen  that  hyperopia  or  myopia  may  exist 
without  astigmatism,  but  that  astigmatism  is  necessarily  hyper- 
opic  or  myopic  in  character,  since  the  faulty  rays  of  light  are 
falling  elsewhere  than  on  the  retina — either  behind  or  in  front 
of  it. 

Thus  there  are  five  varieties  of  astigmatism : — 


VarielT  of  astiffmatism 


Simple  hyperopic  astig. 
Compound    " 
Simple  myopic 
Compound 
Mixed 


(( 


(( 


(( 


i( 


FocuR  from  rays  in 

one  extreme 

diameter 

On  retina. 

Behind  retina. 

On  retina. 

In  front  of  retina. 

In  front  of  retina. 


Focus  from  rays 
in  the  other  extreme 
diameter 

Behind  retina. 

Behind  retina. 

In  front  of  retina. 

In  front  of  retina. 

Behind  retina. 


Symptoms. — Generally  speaking,  the  symptoms  of  astigma- 
tism are  simply  discomfort  when  using  the  eyes,  and  headaches 
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often  of  severe  degree.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
astigmatic  eye  docs  not  focus  all  of  the  rays  coming  from  a 
point  at  one  time,  but  only  those  in  certain  meridians.  The 
subject  while  gazing,  unconsciously  constantly  changes  his  focus 
in  order  to  get  the  rays  of  one  meridian  or  axis,  and  then  the 
rays  of  another,  so  as  to  form  the  complete  image  in  his  mind. 
This  conF-tant  varied  effort  soon  tires  the  eye. 

Fortunately  the  patient  with  astigmatism  and  its  headaclies 
can  easily  have  the  diagnosis  made,  and  is  therefore  less  puzzling 
to  the  general  practitioner  than  the  one  who  has  headaches  from 
latent  hyperopia  (see  page  231). 


The  Test  for  Astigmatism. — The  astigmatism  chart  most 
commonly  used  (there  arc  several  varieties,  but  they  all  depend 
on  the  same  principle)  is  of  the  clock-dial  variety  shown  in 
Fig.  97,  and  is  constructed  with  12  meridians,  each  consisting  of 
3  lines  and  interspaces  of  equal  width.  The  correct  distance  at 
which  the  chart  should  be  placed  is  usually  stated  on  the  card, 
but  if  not  it  is  well  to  note  that  if  the  total  meridian  (3  lines 
and  2  interspaces)  measures  Ys  inch  (8.5  mm.)  in  width,  the 
chart  should  be  placed  at  20  feet  distance.  If  the  meridians 
each  measure  Vi  inch,  the  chart  should  be  placed  15  feet  distant. 

To  conduct  the  test,  hang  the  chart  perfectly  flat,  on  a 
level  with  the  child's  eyes,  at  the  proper  distance  and  with  good 
illumination.  Each  eye  is  tested  separately  as  ip  the  preceding 
examination. 
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If  one  diameter  appears  darker  than  the  others,  astigmatism 
is  present.  If  the  3  lines  in  the  diameter  fuse  together  into  1 
solid  black  line,  the  astigmatism  is  of  considerable  amount. 

Muscular  Insufficiency. 

Preliminary  Considerations. — Six  muscles  move  the  eye  at 
will  in  various  directions.  They  are  spoken  of  collectively  as 
extraocular  miificles  because  they  are  in  the  orbit  or  eyesocket 
outside  the  eyeball.  In  distinction  to  these  the  ciliary  muscle 
inside  the  eve,  which  chantj^es  the  cuiTature  f>f  the  lens  bv  the 
act  of  accommodation,  is  known  as  the  intraocular  muscle. 

The  movements  of  the  six  extraocular  muscles  are  con- 
trolled by  three  of  the  cranial  nerves.  The  internal  rectus, 
superior  rectus,  inferior  rectus,  and  inferior  oblique  muscles  are 
supplied  by  the  third  cranial  (oculomotor)  nerve.  The  superior 
oblique  muscle  is  supplied  by  the  fourth  cranial  (patheticus) 
nerve.  The  external  rectus  muscle  is  supplied  by  tiie  sixth 
cranial  (abducens)  nen^e.  The  internal  rectus  muscle  is  the 
strongest  because  it  is  constantly  used  to  ])ull  the  eyes  (i.e.,  the 
fronts  of  the  eyes)  inward  toward  each  other  when  they  are 
used  for  re  ding  or  other  close  work.  The  third  nerve  is  the 
largest  and  most  importiint  because  it  governs  four  muscles. 

The  voluntarv  movement  of  the  eveball  to  anv  desired  posi- 
tion  and  the  subsequent  maintenance  there  of  this  position  is 
known  as  fixation  of  the  eyeball.  It  is  accomplished  by  the 
combined  action  of  the  six  extraocular  muscles,  which,  being  at- 
tached at  various  places  above  and  below  to  the  inner  and  to 
the  outer  sides  of  each  eveball,  tend  to  neutralize  each  other's 
efforts. 

The  maintenance  of  equilibrium  by  the  extraocular  muscles 
is  called  rnvscle-halance. 

Definition. — Muscular  insufficiency  is  the  lack  of  proper 
relation  of  the  two  eyes  toward  each  other  during  the  act  of 
vision.    The  muscles  do  not  balance  well  and  tlu»  eveball  tends 

« 

to  turn  in  the  wrong  direction.  It  is  evident  that  muscular 
insufficiency  is  essentially  different  from  refractive  error  (hyper- 
opia, myopia  and  astigmatism),  in  which  each  eye  is  considered 
separately  and  independently. 
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Two  degrees  of  muscular  insufficiency  exist.  In  the  first 
the  tendency  of  the  eyeball  to  turn  out  of  its  proper  axis  is 
successfully  resisted  by  more  or  less  effort.  This  condition  is 
termed  muscular  weakness.  In  the  second  the  eyeball  actually 
turns  in  the  wrong  direction  and  appears  to  be  looking  at  some 
other  object  than  the  one  actually  viewed.  This  latter  condition 
is  termed  squint,  or  strabismus. 

Muscular  Weakness. 

Causes, — (1)  The  causes  of  muscular  weakness  are  hyper- 
opia, which  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of  actual  squint,  and  will 
be  discussed  in  connection  with  the  latter;  (2)  overuse  of  the 
eyes,  which  calls  excessively  upon  the  internal  rectus  muscle  to 
converge  the  eyes  toward  each  other,  and  (3)  poor  general  health, 
in  which  condition  the  extraocular  muscles  suffer  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  the  body  and  the  weaker  ones  become  exhausted. 

Prevalence. — It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  prevalence  of 
muscular  insufficiency  in  children.  It  is  usually  a  defect  of 
adult  life,  due  to  tlie  long-continued  operation  of  the  causes  just 
mentioned.  Children  as  a  rule  do  not  use  the  eyes  as  con- 
tinuously  as  clerks  nor  suffer  from  the  same  degree  of  anemia 
and  nervous  exhaustion  as  broken-down  women.  Dr.  H.  Maxwell 
Langdon  informs  me  that  muscular  weakness  sufficient  to  require 
treatment  exists  in  about  10  per  cent,  of  all  cases  (children  and 
adults)  seen  in  private  practice.  In  the  domain  of  school  inspec- 
tion the  condition  does  not  require  special  study,  since,  if  the 
weakness  be  sufficient  to  cause  occasional  squint,  it  betrays  itself 
to  any  observer ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  gives  rise  to  fatigue 
symptoms.  These  are  practically  Uie  same  as  the  symptoms 
arising  from  refractive  error,  and  are  therefore  sufficient  cause 
in  themselves  to  warrant  sending  the  child  to  an  oculist. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  complained  of  by  the  sufferer 
from  muscular  weakness  are  much  like  those  resulting  from 
refractive  error.  In  addition,  however,  to  the  headache,  tiring 
of  the  eyes  not  to  be  distinguished  from  those  caused  by  hyper- 
opia and  by  astigmatism,  there  is  frequently  experienced  a 
"drawing  feeling"  caused  by  a  spasm  of  the  internal  rectus 
muscle  from  fatigue,  and  also  at  times  dimness  of  vision  or 
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transiHit  double  vision.  The  eufFerei  states  the  existence  of  the 
latter  occurrence  by  eaying  that  "at  times  things  appear  double 
for  a  moment,"'  or  when  reading  that  "the  words  appear  to  jump" 
or  appear  like  German  text,  or  the  whole  line  of  type  becomes 
double.  The  phenomenon  is  easily  obtained  experimentally  by 
anyone  who  presses  lightly  on  the  outer  side  of  his  eyeball  while 
looking  at  printed  matter,  and  is  due,  of  course,  in  each  case  to 
the  involuntary  turning  of  the  eye  from  its  proper  axis. 

Teet  for  Muscular   Weakness. — When   muscular  weakness 


Fig,  98. — Pronounced  muscular  wealcnesa  in  tlie  right  eye. 
Khjs  of  light  are  refracted  by  a  priamatic  glaaa  ao  that  they 
strike  the  cornea  correctly.  (The  deviation  of  the  eye  from  its 
ftxia  is  ezaggemted.) 


exists  in  considerable  degree  it  approaches  the  condition  of 
actual  strabismus  and  the  position  of  the  eyeball  is  maintained 
with  BO  much  effort  that  at  times  the  weaker  muscles  may  relax 
and  an  evident  momentary  squint  result.  The  "cover  test"  will 
demonstrate  tliis  condition.  The  examiner  holds  a  pencil  point 
directly  in  front  of  the  patjent,  on  a  level  with  Ina  eyes,  and 
about  two  feet  distant.  The  latter  is  told  to  look  at  it  intently. 
One  eye  is  then  covered  with  a  small  card  for  a  moment.  During 
the  quick  withdrawal  of  the  card  the  examiner  observes  whether 
the  eyeball  just  uncovered  is  turned  out  of  position  and  is  com- 
pelled to  move  round  to  fix  upon  the  object  point.  Such  an 
occnrivnce  indicat«a  that  the  eye  has  beeit  resting  in  this  |xisitioi) 
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and  that  the  act  of  proper  fixation  is  accomplished  only  by 
effort. 

Treatment. — The  simplest  treatment  of  muscular  weakness 
is  by  general  tonic  and  hygienic  measures,  by  eye-glasses  for 
hyperopia  if  it  exists,  and  by  special  exercise  of  the  weakest 
extraocular  muscle,  usually  performed  by  following  certain 
motions  of  the  finger  with  the  weak  eye  as  spQcifically  prescribed 
in  each  case  by  the  attending  physician.  If  these  fail  to  restore 
good  muscle-balance  the  eye  is  allowed  to  retain  the  position 
most  comfortable  to  it  and  good  vision  in  the  eye  obtained  by  the 
use  of  a  wedge-shaped  or  prismatic  eye-glass  which  refracts  rays 
of  light  slightly  to  one  side,  thus  making  them  enter  the  faultily 
placed  eyeball  so  as  to  hit  the  posterior  pole  correctly.  These 
glasses  are  generally  termed  "prisms.^* 

Squint,  or  Stkabismus. 

Definition, — By  strabismus,  or  squint,  is  meant  such  a  faulty 
position  of  the  eyeball  that  it  is  turned  out  of  its  proper  axis. 
The  most  common  form  is  internal  squint,  or  "crossed  eye,'^  in 
which  the  eye  is  turned  in  toward  the  nose.  There  is  also 
external  squint,  and  more  rarely  upward  squint  and  downward 
squint.  The  term  strabismus  is  preferable  to  squint,  since  the 
latter  is  also  used  to  denote  the  puckering  or  partial  closure  of 
the  eyelids  caused  by  the  glare  of  bright  sunlight. 

Cause. — Although  squint  may  be  caused  by  head  injury,  by 
meningitis,  or  by  direct  nerve  paralysis,  or  by  blindness,  there 
exists  an  erroneous  popular  impression  that  most  cases  arise  in 
this  manner.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  commonly  occurring 
internal  s(|uint  or  "crossed  eye"  is  simply  due  to  eye-strain  of 
the  ordinar}'  hyperopic  variety,  and  the  less  frequent  external 
squint  is  usually  due  to  myopia.  Internal  squint  due  to  hyper- 
opia includes  probably  95  per  cent,  of  all  squint  cases,  and,  since 
its  occurrence  signifies  neglected  eye-strain  with  an  often  in- 
curable result,  it  is  worth  while  to  explain,  at  this  time,  the 
manner  of  its  causation.  When  the  normal  eye  looks  at  a  near 
object  point,  two  simultaneous  events  take  place.  One  is  the  act 
of  accommodation  bv  which  the  lens  becomes  more  convexlv 
curved,  the  focus  of  the  ima^e  point  is  brought  forward^  and 
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thereby  sueccgsfully  placed  exactly  on  the  retina.  The  other  ib 
the  tuming-in  (convergence)  of  the  two  eyes  toward  each  other 
80  that  both  may  be  dirci'tcd  at  the  object.  If  the  reader  will 
bold  his  finger  three  inches  in  front  of  his  noe^e  and  then  look  at  It 
he  will  appreciate  the  last-dcscril>ed  occurrence.  Hence  accom- 
modation and  convergence  are  constantly  associated  acts  and 
there  is  a  slrontj  instinctive  tendency  for  the  eyes  to  converge 


Fig.  90. — Intornal  aquint. 

ivhenever  a  strong  effort  of  accommodation  is  viade.  Suck  a 
strong  effort  is  made  by  the  defective  hyperopic  eye.  In  actual 
life  the  tendency  to  squint  usually  fimt  manitcBtB  itself  when  tlie 
child  at  the  age  of  3,  4  or  5  years  begins  to  handle  objects  and 
look  at  them  closely.  The  squint  is  at  first  transient,  and  often 
exists,  for  a  while,  in  both  eves,  although  seldom  in  both  at  the 
same  time.  Finally  it  appears  in  one  eye  only  and  remains 
permanently.  The  eye  affected  is  almoet  always  the  one  with  the 
poorer  vmoa,  nabiie  discarding  it  for  this  reason.  Vision  soon 
becomes  dolled  in  the  squinting  eye,  so  that  inability  to  read 
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even  the  larger  teet  letters  frequently  results.    The  eye  is  UBefuI 
for  recognizing  larger  objects,  however. 

Prevalence. — Internal  squint  is  most  common  in  the  first 
school  grade,  because  eye-glaeseB  are  not  provided,  as  a  rule, 
until  after  that  time.  The  cure  effected  in  many  instances  by 
the  glasses  reduces  the  number  among  the  older  children. 
Squint  is  also  more  prevalent  among  the  children  of  the  poor,  as 
it  is  essentially  a  defect  due  to  neglect.  Probably  3  to  6  per 
cent,  of  children  in  tlie  first  grade  present  temporary  or  per- 


Fig.  100. — Internal  squi 

maneat  squint.  In  the  higher  grades  1  to  2  per  cent,  is  a 
ma:[inium  proportion. 

Symptoms. — Squint  gives  rise  to  no  subjective  sjinptoiiis 
such  as  headache  and  double  vision  in  its  possessor,  because 
vision  has  been  suppressed  in  order  to  prevent  these  very 
phenomena.  He  is  usually  conscious  of  poor  vision  in  the  squint- 
ing eye.  Objectively  the  existence  of  squint  is  usually  evident 
to  anyone  (Fig.  100).  The  test  card  reveals  defective  vision, 
often  of  marked  degree. 

Treatment. — The  reader  will  remember  that  only  the  ordi- 
nary internal  squint  is  here  considered.  Furthermore,  the 
methods  and  results  of  treatment  vary  with  the  duration  of  the 
squint  and  witb  the  age  of  the  child. 
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If  taken  early,  say  at  the  age  of  3  or  4  years,  the  correction 
of  the  hyperopia  causing  the  squint  will  correct  the  latter  with- 
out special  treatment. 

At  a  later  period,  say  at  6  or  7  years,  more  vigorous  measures 
are  necessary.  Not  only  must  the  proper  eye-glasses  be  worn, 
but  the  child  must  be  forced  to  use  the  squinting  eye  in  order  to 
exercise  the  extraocular  muscles  and  the  optic  nerve,  both  of 
which  have  weakened  from  disease.  To  tliis  end  a  dark  glass  is 
worn  before  the  normal  eye,  and  if  this  measure  fails,  by  reason 
of  perversity  or  carelessness,  the  normal  eye  may  be  bandaged. 

In  older  children  and  in  adult  life  nothing  but  an  operation 
will  restore  the  squinting  eyeball  to  the  straight  position,  and  this 
is  purely  for  the  improvement  of  the  facial  appearance.  The 
vision  cannot  be  improved.  The  optic  nerve  and  the  visual  brain 
cells  are  undeveloped  from  disuse. 


THE  NOSE  AND  THROAT, 


ANATOMICAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 

The  upper  respirator)'  region  consists  of  the  nose^  mouth 
and  phar}Tix.  Teachers  are  reminded  that  the  pharynx  is  the 
cavity  communicating  with  the  mouth  and  nose  in  front,  and 
the  esopliagus  and  larj^nx  below.  Its  walls  are  composed  of 
fibrous  and  muscular  tissue.  It  may  be  likened  to  a  bag  the 
mouth  of  which  is  held  open  at  the  top  by  bony  attachments  to 
receive  food  and  which  narrows  down  below  to  a  tube  (the 
esophagus),  the  latter  in  turn  transmitting  the  food  to  the 
stomach.  By  the  throat  is  meant  the  lower  part  of  the  pharjTix 
(below  the  level  of  the  palate)  and  the  upper  end  of  adjacent 
larynx  and  esophagus.  The  palate  is  the  roof  of  the  mouth  and 
floor  of  the  nose,  the  soft  palate  being  composed  of  muscle,  con- 
nective tissue  and  epithelium  covering  the  hard  palate  (bone). 
The  familiar  little  mass  of  tissue  hanging  from  the  back  of  the 
palate  is  the  uvula.  The  region  where  the  posterior  end  of  the 
nasal  cavity  communicates  with  the  phar}Tix  is  appropriately 
termed  the  nasopharynx  and  it  is  here  where  adenoid  growths, 
when  they  exist,  are  found. 

Inspection  of  Fig.  124,  showing  a  side  view  of  the  nose, 
mouth,  and  pharynx,  reveals  a  fact  probably  surprising  to  most 
readers,  namely,  that  the  occipital  bone  is  above  the  pharynx, 
and  the  vertebral  column  just  behind  it. 

The  middle  ear  communicates  with  the  throat  by  means  of 
the  Eustachian  tube,  whose  orifice  is  on  the  side  wall  of  the 
pharynx,  about  one-third  of  an  inch  from  its  hind  end  and 
slightly  above  the  level  of  the  hard  palate.  A  recess  found  here 
is  known  as  Eosenmueller's  fossa.  Certain  differences  whicli 
exist  in  the  relative  positions  and  size  of  the  posterior  opening 
of  the  nose,  the  orifice  of  the  Eustachian  tube  and  the  pharynx 
in  the  infant  from  those  of  the  adult  are  worthy  of  mention, 
since  these  differences  predispose  to  the  growth  of  adenoids  and 
the  secondary  involvement  of  the  ear.     Thus  in  early  infancy 
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the  posterior  opening  of  the  nose  measures  but  one-fourth  inch 
in  height  and  one-third  inch  across  both  nostrils,  such  remark- 
ably small  diameters  rendering  it  very  liable  to  obstruction. 
The  orifice  of  the  Eustachian  tube  is  situated  on  a  level  with  the 
palate  instead  of  just  above  this  level,  and  this  lower  location 
gives  a  more  horizontal  direction  in  the  tube  itself  as  it  passes 
outward,  explaining  the  secondary  infection  of  the  ear  so  fre- 
quently seen  in  children  suffering  from  adenoids.  Finally  the 
whole  pharynx,  while  almost  as  long  (1%  inches)  as  it  is  in  a 
child  of  12  years,  is  extremely  low,  so  that  instead  of  appearing 
in  a  profile  section  as  a  high  attic  behind  the  nose  it  scarcely 
exists  at  all.  The  nasal  cavity  and  the  pharynx  increase  in 
height  rapidly  from  birth  until  the  age  of  G  months,  so  that 
the  posterior  nasal  opening  becomes  double  its  original  size  and 
the  pharynx  is  much  higher  to  its  roof.  This  region  is  riv^h  in 
blood-vessel  supply  and  in  lymphatic  tissue,  the  latter  being 
described  in  the  next  paragraph. 

A  certain  form  of  connective  tissue  is  termed  lymphoid 
tissue  because  it  is  composed  principally  of  packed  masses  of 
small-,  round  cells  known  as  lymphocytes,  and  because  it  is  found 
along  the  course  of  the  lymphatic  system.  This  lymphoid 
tissue,  the  aggregations  of  which  are  known  as  lymphatic  glands, 
is  found  generally  through  the  body,  but  particularly  where  it 
can  act  as  a  filter  and  destroyer  of  bacteria  in  regions  exposed  to 
infection.  Thus  the  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  mouth,  arm  and 
leg  drain  into  clusters  of  lymphatic  glands  situated  in  the  neck, 
armpit  and  groin,  respectively,  whose  soreness  and  swelling  are 
a  familiar  experience  when  a  sore  throat,  vaccination  on  the  arm 
or  infected  wound  of  the  foot  occurs.  Similar  lymphatic  glands 
in  the  chest  and  abdomen  filter  and  kill  bacteria  invading  the 
lungs  and  intestines.  Inflammation  of  a  lymphatic  gland  is 
known  as  adenitis  and  in  the  neck  this  is  known  as  cervical 
adenitia  (see  dictionary). 

Certain  masses  of  lymphoid  tissues  the  existence  of  which 
is  apparently  purposeless  are  found  in  the  upper  throat.  They 
consist  of  the  well-defined  tonsils  on  cither  side,  a  small  patch  on 
the  upper  surface  of  the  tongue  back  at  its  base,  and  another 
patch  on  the  roof  of  the  pharynx.  The  latter  two  are  sometimes 
called  the  lingual  and  pharjugeal  tonsils,  respectively,  and  it  is 
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because  the  pharyngeal  tonsil  exists  in  eviery  one  that  its  over- 
growth (the  so-called  adenoid)  is  so  common.  Rather  curiously 
it  will  be  noticed  that  this  lymphoid  tissue  is  thus  disposed  on 
the  roof,  floor,  and  sides  of  the  throat  entrance,  making  an 
incomplete  ring  around  it. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  some  writers  that  the  four  tonsils 
are  vestigial  structures,  like  the  vermiform  appendix  and  the 
coccyx.  A  fourth  suggestion  has  been  made  (see  enlarged 
tonsils)  that  their  function  is  (or  was)  to  aid  in  excretion 
in  case  of  the  overcharging  of  the  system  with  poisonous 
substances. 

The  tonsils  are  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  mouth  and 
the  pharynx,  and  implanted  between  two  small  muscles  ex- 
tending vertically  and  standing  out  like  bands,  plainly 
visible  to  the  observer.  These  muscles  pass  down  from  the 
palate,  one  (palatoglossus)  in  front  of  the  tonsil  to  the  tongue, 
and  the  other  (palatopharyngeus)  behind  the  tonsil  to  the 
pharynx.  They  are  frequently  termed,  respectively,  the  anterior 
and  the  posterior  pillars.  Each  tonsil  is  covered  by  mucous 
membrane  and  possesses  normally  a  pale  pink  color  and  smooth 
surface.  Its  base,  which  is  against  the  wall  of  the  throat,  is 
rather  close  to  the  internal  carotid  artery. 

The  tonsils  are  usually  plainly  visible,  although  occasion- 
ally they  are  so  small  and  so  deeply  embedded  in  the  recess 
between  the  pillars  that  inspection  is  difficult.  Choking,  gag- 
ging, or  the  voluntary  contraction  of  the  throat  muscles  to 
produce  loud,  high-pitched  sounds,  moves  them  inward  and 
forward  into  better  view. 

ACUTE  SORE  THROAT. 

Simple  acute  sore  throat  is  considered  here  as  a  separate 
affection  because  of  its  frequent  occurrence,  mild  symptoms  and 
rapid  disappearance  under  treatment.  It  should  never  be  for- 
gotten, however,  that  an  acute  sore  throat  is  necessarily  a  more 
or  less  infected  throat  because  of  the  great  number  of  germs 
always  harbored  in  the  mouth. 

In  recent  years  it  has  been  proven  that  some  apparently 
simple  sore  tbrOQ'ts  ^e  claused  by  diphtheria  bacilli,  and  others 
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by  the  germ  of  scarlet  fever,  the  cases,  therefore,  being  really 
mild  instances  of  these  diseases.  The  realization  that  ordinary 
tonsillitis  is  contagious  has  also  done  much  to*  cause  us  to  pay 
more  respect  to  these  milder  forms  of  infection. 

Cause, — Simple  sore  throat  is  usually  caused  by  indigestion 
and  constipation,  by  exposure  to  cold  and  wet  after  breathing 
foul  hot  air,  and  by  contact  exposure  to  the  disease  in  other 
children.  A  chronic  congested  throat  and  existing  adenoids 
causing  mouth-breathing  with  the  inspiration  of  cold  air  are 
powerful  predisposing  factors.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly 
emphasized  that  the  hot  foul  air  and  not  cold  fresh  air  is  the 
principal  and  essential  cause  of  sore  throat  and  tonsillitis,  and 
of  general  infections  such  as  influenza  and  pneumonia.  Cold 
fresh  air  is  beneficial  to  a  child  with  a  normal  nose  and  throat, 
and  exposure  to  cold  to  the  point  of  discomfort  is  not  attended 
by  bad  results,  unless  it  is  so  sudden  that  the  circulation  has 
not  time  to  adjust  itself  gradually  and  internal  congestion 
(taking  cold)  is  produced. 

Evidence, — ^The  child  complains  of  soreness  of  the  throat 
and  possibly  of  feeling  ill.  Some  slight  fever  may  be  present. 
The  throat  on  inspection  appears  inflamed,  an  angry  red  color 
replacing  the  normal  rose  pink.  Frequently  after  the  first  day 
a  quantity  of  phlegm  (mucopus)  is  present.  Questioning  as  to 
the  condition  of  the  bowels  almost  always  elicits  a  statement  of 
overeating  or  constipation. 

To  examine  a  child's  throat,  a  tongue  depressor  may  be 
used,  but  it  is  seldom  necessary.  Without  it  the  child  may 
simply  be  asked  to  open  his  mouth,  a  procedure  which  gives  a 
good  view  of  the  throat  if  he  does  not  elevate  the  base  of  the 
tongue  by  reason  of  nervousness  or  voice  production.  A  surer 
way,  which,  however,  must  be  carried  out  exactly,  is  to  ask  the 
child  to  open  the  mouth  wide,  put  the  tongue  out  as  far  as 
possible,  and  say  ah  (pronouncing  the  a  as  in  cat,  not  as  in 
star).  To  induce  a  hesitating  child  to  open  his  mouth,  a  joking 
suggestion  to  take  a  big  bite  of  pie,  and  to  put  the  tongue  *Vay 
out"  suflRces. 

An  experienced  inspector  can  examine  100  throats  without 
the  aid  of  a  tongue  depressor,  but  occasionally  it  is  necessary. 
The  handle  of  a  teaspoon  or  a  flat  wooden  stick  .made  for  the 
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purpose  and  sold  wholesale  very  cheaply,  or  even  a  lead  pencil, 
will  sutfice. 

Treatment. — For  acute  sore  throat  the.  principal  treatment 
consists  in  a  dose  of  salts  or  castor  oil.  A  simple  fever  mixture 
is  sometimes  prescribed  by  physicians.  Locally  various  antiseptic 
washes  are  used,  plain  salt-water  solution,  a  teaspoonful  to  the 
glass,  being  about  as  efficacious  as  any.  Too  vigorous  swabbing 
of  the  throat  injures  rather  than  helps  it.  Following  the  advice 
to  go  home,  take  a  dose  of  salts  ('^bitter  salts''  is  the  term  used 
by  foreigners)  and  gargle  the  throat  every  two  hours  with  salt 
water,  the  child  is  usually  well  in  twenty- four  to  forty-eight 
hours.  In  case  of  known  possible  exposure  to  diphtheria  a 
culture  from  the  throat  for  bacteriological  examination  should 
always  be  taken  to  ascertain  the  exact  nature  of  the  disease. 

CHRONIC  SORE  THROAT. 

Chronic  Pharyngitis    (Clergyman's   Sore    Throat), 

Cause. — Chronic  sore  throat,  or  chronic  pharyngitis,  or 
"clerg}'man's  sore  throat''  is  caused  principally  by  the  improper 
use  of  the  voice,  and  bv  the  action  of  irritants.  For  this  reason 
adults  (clergymen,  orators,  singers  and  tol)acco  users)  are  much 
more  alfoctcd  than  are  cliildren.  However,  the  irritation  of  the 
throat  by  cold  air  incidental  to  mouth-breathing  in  children*  suf- 
f(;ring  from  adenoids,  tlie  use  of  cigarettes  by  boys,  and  the 
lusty  and  excessive  singing  of  children  in  volunteer  Sunday 
rchool  choirs  produce  many  cases.  In  disciplinary  schools  for 
bad  boys  (not  from  singing)  the  majority  of  the  boys  possess 
throats  showing  chronic  congestion  or  actual  inflammation. 

Evidence. — The  child  complains  of  a  slight  sore  throat  on 
arising  in  the  morning,  which  disapj^ears  after  unconscious 
moistening  of  the  throat  surface  and  cleaning  out  the  mucus 
which  has  accumulated  overnight.  Frequent  hawking  to  clear  the 
throat  and  the  expectoration  of  thick,  yellow  phlegm  is  charac- 
teristic. 

On  inspection  the  back  of  the  throat  is  quite  red  and  the 
surface  is  seen  to  be  dry,  glazed  and  covered  with  small  granular 
elevations.  In  old  cases  distended  views  give  a  bluish  discolora- 
tion.    Tliick  phlegm  may  cover  the  surface  and  temporarily 
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obscure  it  from  clear  view.    An  increased  liability  to  attacks  of 
acute  sore  throat  and  tonsillitis  is  present. 

Treaivicnt, — The  treatment  is  the  removal  of  any  nasal 
obstructions,  the  discontinuance  of  tobacco  and  instruction  of  tlie 
chihl  in  voice  production  so  that  proper  action  of  the  diaphragm 
will  be  substituted  for  improper  overuse  of  the  throat  muscles. 

ACUTE  TONSILLITIS. 

Acute  tonsillitis  may  be  regarded  both  as  a  local  throat 
affection  and  as  a  general  disease,  since  the  general  illness  attend- 
ant upon  it  is  usually  sufTicient  to  force  the  sufferer  to  bed. 
Probably  nowhere  else  in  the  body  is  infection  of  so  small  a 
structure  capable  of  producing  such  marked  fever  and  prostra- 
tion. Without  entering  unduly  into  the  domain  of  medical 
practice  it  is  well  to 'point  out  the  principal  causes,  diagnostic 
points  and  danger  of  tonsillitis  and  certainly  its  prevention. 

The  causes  of  acute  tonsillitis  are,  first  of  all,  those  of 
acute  sore  throat  already  mentioned,  namely,  the  combined  oc- 
currence of  constipation,  breathing  of  ill-ventilated  air  and 
immediate  subsequent  exposure  to  cold  and  wet.  The  intoxica- 
tion of  the  system,  however,  may  not  only  be  from  constipation, 
but  from  gout  and  rheumatism.  Unhealthy  tonsils,  particularly 
those  with  irregular  surfaces  always  lodging  disease  genns,  are 
particularly  liable  to  attack.  Contagion  is  possible  from  other 
cases  and  from  cases  of  simple  sore  throat.  A  certain  number 
of  very  mild  diphtheria  and  scarlet-fever  cases  are  mistaken  for 
tonsillitis  by  the  best  physicians,  only  a  bacterial  culture  proving 
the  diphtheria  if  it  exists. 

Evidence, — ^The  tonsils  are  inflamed,  i,e.,  reddened,  swollen, 
tender  and  sore.  Fever,  chills  and  prostration  exist  and  dis- 
tinguish it  (as  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  and  grippe  are  also 
distinguished)  from  a  simple  sore  throat. 

The  lymphatic  glands  of  the  neck  are  swollen  and  tender 
from  secondarv  infection. 

If  the  follicles  or  pits  in  the  surface  be  particularly  inflamed 
(showing  as  yellow  foci  comj)osed  of  cheesy  dead  epithelium) 
the  disease  is  termed  follicular  tovsilUtis.  If  an  abscess  form  in 
the  tonsil  the  tonsillitis  is  especially  termed  quinsy.^ 

I  A^curateljr  speaking,  the  abscess  is  peritonsillar  behind  and  above. 
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Without  the  aid  of  a  culture  tube  and  microBcope  for 
bacterial  examination^  diphtheria  is  distinguished  from  tonsilli- 
tis by  the  death  of  a  patch  of  its  surface  epithelium^  thereby 
forming  a  yellowish-gray  false  membrane  which  often  extends 
to  the  adjacent  tissue.  Scarlet  fever  is  distinguished  by  its 
sudden  onset  with  vomitings  the  rash^  rapid  pulse  and  high 
fever. 

The  fact  that  acute  tonsillitis  is  a  general  infection  in 
which  germ  poisons  (and  frequently  germs  themselves)  have 
passed  into  the  whole  system  from  the  inflamed  tonsil  should 
always  be  borne  in  mind.  Such  a  general  infection  causes  not 
only  the  familiar  signs  of  acute  illness,  but,  frequently,  serious 
complications  unsuspected  at  the  time.  Chief  of  these  is  endo- 
carditis (inflammation  of  the  membrane  lining  the  heart 
chambers  and  valves),  and  this  complication  is  doubly  possible 
because  tonsillitis  and  rheumatism  (which  is  well  known  to  be 
complicated  by  heart  disease)  exist  together  in  some  intimate 
relation.  Remembering  that  enlarged  tonsils  are  almost  always 
the  products  of  chronic  inflammation,  and  that  such  tonsils  pick 
up  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever  and  influenza,  and  also  suffer 
repeated  acute  inflammations  each  with  a  goodly  chance  of 
heart  involvement,  it  is  reasonable  to  state  and  emphasize  that 
enlarged  tonsils  cause  (or  help  to  cause)  most  cases  of  heart 
disease  originating  during  the  first  twenty  years  of  life. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  acute  tonsillitis  should  be  in. 
the  hands  of  the  attending  physician  and  is  therefore  not  dis- 
cussed here.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind,  however,  the  possibility 
that  an  apparently  simple  tonsillitis  is  sometimes  really  diph- 
theria; that  the  prostration  existing  and  the  liability  to  heart 
damage  demand  rest  in  bed  (the  cheapest  insurance),  and  that 
repeated  attacks  of  sore  throat  signify  a  pennanently  diseased 
nose  or  throat. 

ENLARGED  TONSILS. 

(Chronic  Inflammatory  Hypertrophy  of  the  Tonsils.) 

Tonsils  may  be  defective  or  diseased  by  reason  of  excessive 
size,  changes  in  the  structure  due  to  chronic  inflammation,  irregu- 
larities of  surface,  and  acute  and  chronic  infections.  Although 
tb?   diseased   condition   most  goinrnpnly   met  with  !§  looeely 
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termed  "eDlargement  of  the  tonsilB,"  the  factor  of  size  is  really 
not  ae  important  aa  those  of  tissue  structure  and  surface  regular- 
ity, since  tiiese  decide  the  liability  to  throat  infections  including 
tuberculosis.  Tonsils  showing  a  defective  or  diseased  condition 
may  be  conveniently  classified  into  four  groups ; — 

1.  Tonsils  originally  enlarged,  of  normal  structure  and  not 
the  result  of  chronic  inflammation. 

2.  Enlarged   (hypertrophied)   tonsils  vhich  are  the  result 
ot  chronic  inflammation. 

3.  Enlarged  tonsils  which  are  the  result  of  chronic  inflam- 
mation and  which  possess  in  addition  en  irregular  pitted  surface. 


¥ig.  101. — Enlarged  tonsils,  Bliowing  pitted  surface   {Phillipt). 


4.  Tonsils  similar  to  those  of  the  last- described  group,  but 
not  of  1ai;ge  size. 

Enlarged  tonsils  may  be  hard  or  soft,  the  consistency  de- 
pending on  the  amount  of  fibrous  tissue.  They  may  be  of  such 
size  as  to  actually  touch  each  other  in  tlie  midline  during  the 
set  of  swallowing  or  choking,  although  such  excesRive  overgrowth 
la  rare.  In  some  cases  the  surface  of  the  tonsil  is  nonnal,  but 
more  usually  pita  or  crypts  exist  in  which  decayed  perverted 
aecretions  and  bacteria  may  be  lo<1ged.  As  a^  advances  and  the 
enlargement  of  the  tonsil  {which,  as  has  been  said,  is  really  a 
chronic  inflammation)  becomes  of  long  standing  the  foundation 
of  fibrous  tissue  within  it  results  in  its  shrinkage,  producing  a 
tonsil  both  of  araaller  size  and  irregular  surface.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  tmail  diseased  tonsil  is  more  susceptible  to  infec- 
tim  than  the  younger  larger  one,  which  is  provided  with  a 
better  circulation. 
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Causes. — All  enlarged  tonflik,  but  particulnrly  thoee  whoee 
only  characteristic  is  exccseive  f-Vif,  may  result  from  an  unuBual 
development  of  tlie  Ivmphntic  system  of  the  child  in  which  the 
tonsilB  have  simply  shared  their. part.  SucJi  enlarged  tonsils  are 
present  from  birth.  The  general  eonflition  has  by  some  been 
regarded  as  a  distinct  one — '"the  lympliatic  constitution." 

The  chronic  inflammation  producing  enlarged  tonsils  resnlts 
usually  from  mouth-breathing  or  (possibly)  from  certain  con- 
stitutional conditions  in  which  the  body  in  overloaded  with  effete 
Bubatanees  and  forces  the  tonsil  to  act  as  an  excretory  or^Rin 


emptying  into  the  throat.  A'ery  probably  the  most  common 
cause  is  the  copxistenoo  of  the  two  conditions  just  mentioned  in 
which  tonsils  irritated  and  depressed  in  vitality  by  the  poisons 
of  gout,  rheumatism  or  constipation  are  chronically  or  acutely 
inflamed  by  the  currents  of  cold  air  due  to  mouth-breathing  or 
the  entrance  of  bacteria  beneath  the  surface. 

The  enlarged  tonsil  poHset-sing  an  irregular  or  pitted 
surface  is  usually  the  result  of  irregular  shrinkage  in  old  tonsils 
with  long-standing  chronic  inflammation. 

Tonsils  of  moderate  or  small  siite  possessing  the  diseased 
irregular  surface  just  described  .may  have  been  formerly  cnlai^^ 
with  much  subsequent  shrinking.  In  other  cases  repeated 
inflammation  with  irregular  shrinking  has  taken  place  in  tonsils 
of  normal  size. 
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Enlarged  tonBils  and  adenoid  nasal  obstruction  are  fre- 
quently aEBOciated.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that 
they  may  exist  together  from  the  beginning  and  that  probably 
either  may  cause  the  other. 

Prevalence. — Tlie  proportion  of  children  of  school  age 
suffering  from  defective  and  dineased  tonsils  varies  with  age  and 
with   Eoeial    (sanitary)    environment      Statistics   furnished   by 


medical  inspectors  naturally  do  not  indudc  tonsils  of  normal 
size,  but  dieeasedsurface,  so  that  they  are  rt-ally  minimum  ligures. 
The  omiseion,  however,  is  inconsiderable,  since  the  tonsils  of  the 
kind  just  mentioned  are  found  in  adults  rather  than  children. 
It  should  be  remembered  also  that  medical  inspectors  are  not, 
as  a  rule,  specialists,  and  necessarily  fail  to  detect  some  cases 
either  through  lack  of  expert  knowledge  or  by  reason  of  the 
limited  facilities  afforded  during  school  examinations.  Tn  a 
general  way  it  may  be  said  that  from  6  to  13  per  cent,  of  chil- 
dren suffer  from  "enlarged"  tonsils,  the  greater  number  being 
jobrchildrsa  fludw  10  years  of  age. 
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Evidence. — The  methods  of  examining  the  throat  havie  been 
already  described  (Acute  Sore  Throat,  Evidence).  Enlarged 
tonsils  may  be  easily  recognized  by  anyone,  attaining  as  they  do 
the  size  of  a  hazelnut  and  appearing  to  block  up  the  throat. 
Small  tonsils  of  unhealthy  structure  (which  fortunately  are  less 
common  in  children  than  in  adults)  require  skill  for  their 
recognition  and  frequently  the  use  of  a  probe,  retractor,  or  other 
special  instrument. 

Effects, — The  effects  of  overgrowth  of  the  tonsil  may  be: — 

1.  Obstruction  of  the  Respiration. — ^This  is  inconsiderable 
except  in  infants.  Ordinarily  such  obstruction  as  occurs  results 
from  the  associated  adenoids. 

2.  Increased  Liability  to  Throai  Infections. — ^The  pits 
already  mentioned  serve  as  incubators  for  the  germs  of  tonsillitis, 
diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever  certainly,  and  probably  pneumonia, 
influenza  and  meningitis.  In  the  chapter  on  contagious  diseases, 
cases  of  diphtheria  in  children  suffering  from  enlarged  tonsils 
are  cited.  Here  they  may  lurk  until  the  exposure  to  cold,  indi- 
gestion, or  the  respiration  of  foul  air,  provides  opportunity  for 
the  invasion  of  disease. 

3.  Increased  Liability  to  Heart  Disease  (Endocarditis). 
This  has  been  already  discussed  in  the  paragraphs  on  acute 
tonsillitis. 

4.  Increased  Liability  to  Tuberculosis. — It  has  been  shown 
by  microscopic  examination  of  diseased  tonsils  which  have  been 
removed  that  a  considerable  proportion  have  been  infected  with 
tuberculosis. 

One  writer.  Mayo,  reports  this  proportion  to  be  80  per  cent. 
From  these  tubercular  tonsils  infection  may  travel,  first  through 
the  lymph-glands  of  the  neck,  causing  the  familiar  swollen  and 
abscessed  glands  of  children  and,  successively,  involvement  of  the 
deeper  glands,  the  pleura  and  the  apex  of  the  lung.  The  thought 
that  tuberculosis  may  enter  the  lung  directly  down  the  neck 
from  diseased  tonsils,  adenoids  or  teeth  is  more  or  less  revolu- 
tionary to  those  who  have  become  accustomed  to  the  idea  that 
the  only  sources  of  infection  are  through  the  respired  air  and 
through  tuberculous  food.  At  the  present  time  medical  opinion 
is  not  fully  agreed  as  to  the  relative  degree  of  this  influence, 
some  writers  emphasizing  it  because  of  the  many  cases  showing 
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this  sequence  reported  by  nose  and  throat  specialists  and  also  by 
reason  of  the  animal  experiments  of  Orober^  showing  deposition 
in  the  cervical  lymphatics  and  apex  of  the  lung  of  sterile 
pigment  injected  into  the  tonsil.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been 
asserted  that  such  drainage  channels  are  poorly  developed  and 
but  slightly  active^  that  the  base  of  the  tonsil  is  of  firm  resistant 
material  and  that  other  injection  experiments^  have  demon- 
strated that  drainage  from  the  tonsil  is  into  the  throat  from  its 
free  surface  rather  than  internally  into  the  tissues  of  the  neck. 

The  writer  inclines  strongly  toward  the  view  that  tuber- 
culosis may  enter  the  system  through  diseased  vessels  of  the 
nose  and  throat.  The  remarkable  frequency  in  consumptives 
of  signs  pointing  to  previously  existing  adenoids  and  the  fre- 
quent occurrence  of  lung  tuberculosis  following  tuberculous 
glands  of  the  neck  make  such  a  conclusion  irresistible. 

The  infection  of  the  system  by  a  diseased  tonsil  does  not 
make  the  supposition  that  the  normal  tonsils  act  as  occasional 
excretory  organs  unreasonable.  The  spoiling  of  appetite  by  the 
secretion  of  excretory  matter  from  the  tonsil  during  a  bilious 
attack  for  instance  would  appear  to  be  a  sensible  natural 
provision.  If  such  poisonous  substance  should  act  as  a  laxative 
and  80  tend  to  relieve  the  overloaded  system,  the  act  would  be 
doubly  beneficial. 

5.  Cervical  Adenitis. — Enlarged  glands  of  the  neck  owe 
their  origin  to  infection  from  the  mouth  and  throat.  For  this 
reason  slowly  progressive  infection  from  diseased  teeth  or  tonsils 
or  acute  inflammations  resulting  from  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria, 
influenza^  tonsillitis^  and  measles  are  analogous  secondary 
effects. 

6.  Indigestion,  Poor  Nutrition  and  Lowered  Oeneral  Health. 
— ^The  pits  or  crypts  which  have  been  already  mentioned  as 
affording  a  lodging  place   for  particles  of  decayed   food   and 


1  Quoted  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Pratt,  New  York  Medical  Journal,  August 

7,  1909. 

3Barth,  Deutche  medizinische  Wochenschrift,  Berlin,  xxxiii,  No. 
49,  pp.  20-25,  ooDBiders  the  tonsils  to  be  the  excretory  organs  with  a 
fjrmph-current  and  secretion  flowing  outward  to  the  surface.  Injections 
of  aniline  dyes  have  shown  this.  A  large  tonsil  signifies  that  it  is 
excreting  an  exceasive  amount  of  material  and  if  not  diseased  it  should 
not  be  removed. 
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bacteria  empty  their  contents  into  the  tliroat  and  are  swallowed, 
giving  rise  to  indigestion  and  poisoning  of  the  whole  Bystem.  If 
it  were  not  for  tlie  acidity  of  the  gastric  juice,  which  fortunately 
kills  most  of  the  organisms  so  received,  the  results  would  be  much 
more  serious  than  they  are.  It  is  worth  noting  that  these  crypts 
are  of  greatest  size,  as  a  rule,  in  old  tonsils  which  have  been  first 
enlarged  and  then  shrunken.  In  such  case  both  patient  and 
physician,  if  the  latter  be  not  a  specialist,  may  be  unaware  of 
their  existence.  Such  a  crypt  at  its  greatest  sisse  may  measure 
i/L>  inc'h  in  depth  and  contain  a  third  to  a  half  teaspoonful  of 
foul  material. 

7.  Ear  Involvement, — Catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  Eusta- 
chian tube  and  middle  ear  frequently  result  from  large  tonsils, 
although  adenoids  are  an  even  more  potent  factor.  The  imme- 
diate influence  causing  the  involvement  of  the  ear  are,  1,  exten- 
sion of  throat  cattirrh  up  the  tube;  3,  congestion  and  pressure  at 
the  orifice  of  the  tube  by  re^ison  of  the  general  catarrh  and 
adenoid  tissue,  and,  3,  clogging  of  the  orifice  of  the  tube  (which 
normally  is  opened  and  ventilated  during  the  act  of  swallowing) 
by  adhesion  of  the  palatopharvngeus  muscle  (posterior  pillar) 
to  the  enlarged  tonsil.  C'atarrh  of  the  tube  and  middle  ear  is 
discussed  in  the  chapter  on  the  Ear. 

Haniiful  results  from  enlarged  tonsils  arc  observed  so  fre- 
quently in  the  work  of  medical  inspection  that  they  soon  fail  to 
excite  comment.  Literally  1000  cases  might  be  cited  in  the 
writer's  ollicial  experience,  which  includes  the  inspection  of 
35,000  children.  The  day  previous  to  this  wiiting  a  young 
woman  of  Poughkeepsie,  New  York,  commenting  on  her  own 
experience,  said,  *'I  had  nose  and  throat  trouble  all  my  life.  I 
would  have  attacks  of  tonsillitis  which  would  make  my  tonsils 
so  big  that  they  would  touch  in  my  throat.  I  had  mastoiditis 
when  I  was  a  child  and  was  in  bed  with  ice-bags  behind  my  ears. 
Last  spring  I  had  the  tonsils  tiiken  out  and  adenoids  too.  It  took 
the  doctors  an  hour  and  fortv  minutes.  Thev  said  my  tonsils 
were  *stuck  fast  by  adhesions  to  ever^-thing  in  my  mouth,  but 
my  teeth.'  I  ccrttiinly  feel  difTerent  now.  My  hearing  is  better : 
I  can  breathe  through  my  nose ;  I  wear  a  collar  an  inch  smaller. 
WTien  T  feel  of  my  neck  with  my  hand  it  isn't  hard  any  more  as 
it  used  to  be." 
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Trtatmfnl. — The  treatment  n(  tli^eaee<l  toiifiils,  whether 
unlarged  or  nut,  ia  their  removal.  'I'h'n  is  usually  niitl  preferably 
done  at  one  time  hy  a  formal  operation  uniler  ether,  but  ot-oa- 
eionally  a  weak  heart  or  extreme  nervousness  und  dread  of 
operation  indicate  removal  of  part  at  a  time.    Complete  removal 


Fig.  104.— The  primary 

tonait  from  its  attaoli 


'parating  the  hypertrophied 
{I'hilliiie). 


is  accomplished  with  the  guillotine  instrument  (tonPillotome), 
by  choking  with  a  wire  snare,  and  by  careful  diiwoction  of  the 
whole  tonsil  away  from  its  base  with  a  blunt  instnniicnt.  Whi're 
deep  pita  in  the  tonsil  exist,  their  liases  must  be  bitten  nut  with 
the  tonsillar  punch,  or  else  the  complete  dissection  ju^t  mentioned 
must  be  done. 
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Removal  by  partial  stages  is  usually  done  by  eauterizaticHi 
with  strong  chemical  aolutions,  particularly  of  chromic  acid  or 
of  silver  nitrate.  The  dangers  of  operation,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
its  beneficial  results,  on  the  other,  are  discussed  under  the  treat- 
ment of  adenoids,  since  the  two  conditions  esist  together. 


Fig.  105. — Tlie  tonsil  anare  app1i<<d  b)  the  loosened  uid 
evulsed  toDsil    {Phillip»). 

NASAL  OBSTRUCTION. 

Kasal  obBtruction  in  children  may  be  either  temporary 
(nccidental)  or  chronic  in  character.  Temporary  nasal  obstruc- 
tion may  be  caui^ed  by  a  severe  acute  cold  or  by  the  lodgment 
of  a  foreign  body.  Since,  however,  children  with  healthy  noses 
oeldom  take  cold  and  the  puslnng  of  beans,  buttons  and  like 
objects  into  the  no?c  by  children  is  really  an  exceedingly  rare 
occurrence,  these  paragraphs  will  bo  devoted  to  the  considera- 
tion of  chronic  nasal  obstruction,  and  this  condition  in  the  case 
of  children  is  almoiit  synonymous  with  adenoid  nasal  obstruction. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  reference  was  made  under 
anatomical  considcralions  to  the  four  masses  of  lymphoid  tissue 
which  tor  an  unknonn  reason,  if  any,  exist  around  the  circum- 
ference of  the  passageway  between  the  mouth  and  the  throat. 
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Two  of  these  (one  on  each  side)  are  the  familiar  tonsils;  the 
others,  the  less-known  "pharjTigeal"  and  "lingual  tonsils" 
respectively.     The  enlargement  of  the  pharyngeal  tonsil  con- 


Fig.  106. — Sessile  manses  of  ndi-notdit  in  the  vault 
of  the  pharynx  {Phillipt). 


Btitutes  the  "adenoid"  mass,  and   tlic   fart  that  more  or  less 
lymphoid  tissue  always  exists  in  this  region  explains  why  the 


Fig.  107.— Adeooid  nasal  groMtli;  linrd,  fibrous  vikripty  {Phillipa), 


existence  of  "adenoids"  when  the  latter  are  small  is  largely  a 
matter  of  jadgment  on  the  part  of  tlie  examiner. 

Adenoids,  when  they  exist,  may  attain  varjinfr  sizes  up  to 
that  of  an  olive,  and,  in  the  latter  case,  may  hlock  up  the 
posterior  opening  into  the  pharynx.     The  fact  that  adenoids. 
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when  they  exist,  do  not  necessarily  obstruct  the  posterior  nasal 
opening  slioukl  be  remembered. 

Adenoid  tissue  is  of  varying  consistency,  being  ordinarily 
soft,  spongy  and  very  well  supplied  with  blood-vessels  which 
bli»ed  readily.  If  the  adenoid  mass  is  congested  by  a  sluggish 
circulation  it  is  swollen  and  of  a  pulpy  or  jelly-like  consistency. 
Sometimes  the  mass  is  quite  firm  because  of  the  presence  in  it 
of  tough  fii)rou8  tissue,  and  this  is  particularly  true  of  old 
adenoids  existing  in  children  over  7  years  of  age.  Such  firm 
adenoids  freijuently  present  a  surface  which  is  irregular  with 
deep  furrows  and  longitudinal  ridges  like  a  sweetbread. 

Adenoids  may  appear  as  early  as  infancy.  They  often 
become  quite  evident  by  the  tliird  or  fourth  year  and  reach  their 
maximum  at  the  age  of  G  or  7 ;  at  10  the  masses  begin  to  shrink 
considerably  with  a  corresj)on(ling  lessening  of  the  S3miptoms. 

The  association  of  adenoids  and  enlarged  tonsils  (which  are 
really  the  product  of  chronic  inllammation)  has  been  already 
mentioned.  Most  cases  of  enlarged  tonsils  show  adenoids  also 
and  about  one-third  of  adenoid  cases  show  enlarged  tonsils. 

Causes. 

It  is  possible  for  the  lymphoid  tissue  of  the  throat  region  to 
be  superabundant  at  birth,  so  that  it  may  occur  rarely  that 
adenoids  exist  from  this  time.  Almost  always,  however,  they 
originate  from  certain  unhealthful  conditions  existing  during 
the  first  three  years  of  life.  Certain  it  is  that  they  occur  with 
remarkable  fre(|uency  among  the  children  of  the  ignorant  poor, 
giving  rise  to  the  theory  that  either  jwor  nutrition  (possibly 
this  in  turn  signifies  rickets,  starvation  and  latent  tuberculosis) 
or  tlie  overloading  of  the  system  with  effete  products  due  to 
improper  diet,^  causing  flabby,  relaxed  tissues,  or  irritation  of 
the  nose  and  throat  by  foul  air  in  ill- ventilated  rooms,  is  an 
active  causative  factor.  Thund)-sucking  in  infancy  or  the  use 
of  a  "pacifier''  is  claimed  by  many  to  enlarge  the  lymphoid 
tissue  of  the  throat  region  simply  by  suction  on  all  the  tissues. 
Finally  may  ]>e  mentioned  the  so-called  "lymphatic  constitution" 


1  The  excessive  ii8c  of  sugar  has  been   stated  to  be  a   cause  of 
adenoids  by  Kerley. 
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I  an  a  canse  of  a<lenoii1«,  the  lymphoiil  tissue  in  tliis  cape  being 
I  present  at  tlie  time  of  Itirth  not  as  a  local  accident,  but  as  a  part 
■  of  a  general  overgrowth  of  the  lymphoid  tissues  tliroughout  the 


I 


body.    This  constitution,  hp 

ita  occasional  existence, 
^plexions,  UBually  red  hair,  i 
Busceptibility  to  shncV. 


s  described  liy  those  who  believe 
imd  in  prrpons  with  hlnnd  com- 
iiotional  tcniperainent  and  great 


\ 


Prevalence. 

Leaving  the  remarkably  differing  figures  quoted  by  dif- 

erent  writers  and  the  discussion  tberenn  to  the  chapter  on  the 

prevalence  of  Physical  Refects,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  nasal 

d>Btn]ction  of  suffieient  degree  to  be  noted  by  school  inspectors 
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and  to  warrant  official  notice  to  parents  exists  in  from  6  to 
25  per  cent,  of  school  children.  The  proportion  ia  greater 
among  the  poor  and  the  young,  and  diminiaheB  with  age  (after 
10  years)  and  increasing  affluence.  The  maximum  figure  for  the 
well-to-do  is  12  per  cent.,  and  this  is  also  the  minimom  figure 
for  the  prevalence  among  the  poor. 


'  ■  •    '8 

i  .t^BB^kH^^fe^hi 

■obIhr^^^ 

Fig.   llO. — Same  group,  selected  c 


Evidence  and  Effects. 

Nasal  obstruction  existing  at  the  time  of  the  child's  physical 
examination  is  easily  shown  bv  asking  the  child  to  breathe 
through  his  nose.  Curiously  enough,  this  simple  request  is 
usually  imperfectly  understood  by  children  and  time  is  saved 
by  showing  the  child  in  pantomime  what  is  expected.  "Take  a 
deep  breath  like  this;"  "that  is  right;  now  shut  yonr  mouth" 
{then  gently  press  one  nostril  closed,  then  the  other,  while 
the  child  is  breathing  deeply).  Instead  of  complete  obstruction 
there  may  bo  partial  obstruction  evidenced  by  a  hisaing  OT 
wliistling  sound  through  the  nose. 

Obstruction  of  the  nose  in  children  may  be  caused  by  large 
adenoids,  by  small  adenoids  plus  an  acute  cold  in  the  head,  by  a 
simple  acute  cold  in  the  head,  by  nasal  polyps,  by  a  deflected 
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nasal  septum,  by  injury  to  the  nosi*,  or  by  the  Icxl^ent  of  a 
bean  or  other  foreign  body,  or  by  na.sal  diphtheria.  Ordinarily 
nasal  obstruction  is  by  far  the  most  fre<}uent  fomi  and  is  the 
only  one  here  considered. 

The  diagnosis  of  adenoids  is  made  because  of  the  existence 
of  certain  symptoms  and  secondary  effects  rather  tlian  on  the 
actual  demonstration  of  tlie  mass  itself.  This  is  so  bwause  the 
symptom  group  just  mentioned  is  practically  unmii^takable  and 
because  the  viewing  or  feeling  of  the  adenoid.^  is  a  disagreeable 
proceeding  to  a  child. 

Absolute  proof  of  the  existence  of  adenoids  is  ohtainciJ  by 
exploring  the  upper  pharynx  l>ehind  the  fK^sterior  nasal  o{)ening 
with  the  finger,  in  which  case  they  may  be  ffrlt  a^  thick,  irn^^ular, 
spongy  masses.  Medical  specialists  al^i  uk*  a  rfflectin;:  throat 
mirror.  Such  procedures  are  sc»ldoni  followe^l  even  by  surgt-ons 
previous  to  actual  operation  undcT  ether. 

The  physical  signs  by  which  the  exist^'inc  of  ad»'noid=  is 
known  may  be  classed  into  three  ^rroups.  The  fir-it  of  the^e 
consists  simply  of  the  immediate  effwt*  of  nasal  obstnirtion, 
even  though  said  nasal  obstniction  U'  Tffont  and  tf?niporary. 
The  second  group  comprises  iho^:  effeit-  wliifli  follow  the  exist- 
ence of  adenoids  frequently,  and  which  a^-ldom  owe  th<'ir  ori^rin 
to  other  cause.  The  third  proup  is  cf»rnjK)^f'd  of  rertain  d»'fr'(ts 
which  occur  from  adenoids  frequently  enon;:h  to  call  forth  a 
suspicion  of  their  accompanying:  exi-tenre,  but  wliich.  on  the 
other  hand,  may  result  from  cauFes  otlK-r  than  adr-noi'lr. 

Group  1.     Immediate  Effects  of  Nasal  Obstruction. 

1.  Mouth-breathing. 

2.  Nagal  catarrh. 

3.  Depressed  mental  ardvifij  from    'a/k-  of  air. 


Group  2.     Defects  which  are  the  Characteristic 

Results  of  Adenoids. 

1.  Mouth-breathing  by  day  and  mouth-breafJtinf/  nv'l  snor- 
ing by  night, 

2.  Chronia  nasal  catarrh. 
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3.  Secoiitliin/  catarrh  of  ihe  middle  ear.  uaiising  defpctin 
hearinf^  and  a  liability  to  aeutt'  infliimmation.     Heme 
tliat  tiie  statement  ia  ni?C(^Bsanly  made  on  individual  judgmei 
it  iias  Ijuen  found  that  throe-fourtlis  of  all  adenoid  cases  guffet 
in  some  degree  from  defective  hearing, 

4.  i^wolten  bridge  of  ilie  nose  due  possihly  to  blocked  i 
expiration  is  quite  cliaraetcristic  (see  illustrations),    When  tfM 


INg,  Ul.-'AJoiioid  nasiil  obalruutioi 


nu^al  |iussn;,'c  k  completely  occluded  by  the  adenoid  growth," 
and  the  nasiil  chainlier  small  because  of  its  high  palate  floor  aud 
its  lack  of  growth  from  disuse,  then  the  nostrils  are  snial!  and 
narrow.     If  the  obstruction  be  only  partial  and  occasional,  the 
nostrils  are  frccjuently  very  large  because  of  their  nnconscioi 
dilatation  in  the  search  of  more  air  and  because  of  the  irrita^ 
and  picking  of  the  nose  due  to  catarrh  and  indigestion, 

■5.  High  Narrow  PaUle. — The  mechanism  of  the  production 
of  this  deformity  is  worthy  of  esplanation,  since  it  was  taken 
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by  Lombroso  for  an  original  sign  of  dcgpneracy  nitlier  tlinn  ft 
simple  effect  of  nasal  oUstruttion.  The  nnrniai  child  breatliiu^ 
tliroiigh  Lis  nose,  with  closcil  riioiith,  presses  ]m  t^JiigiiB  con- 
stantly upward  against  the  palate,  the  pressure  heing  particularly 
strong  along  the  ^ides.  By  this  mcuti!*  tlio  growth  of  the  palate 
is  directed  laterally  and  the  deiitiil  arches  (whieh  bear  the 
teeth)  are  sprpad  wide  apnrt.     On  the  nllicr  hand  the  child  with 


Fitf.  1 


nasal  obptnictinn  breathea  through  liia  moulh,  the  tongne  drop- 
ping away  from  the  palate  and  failing  to  exercise  the  normal 
lateral  presBurc.  The  jaw,  once  droppt'd  down,  the  cheeks 
actually  press  inward  upon  the  bicuspid  and  molar  teeth,  and 
the  denial  archos  are  pressed  inward  rather  than  outward.    The 

I  growing  palate,  lacking  room  to  expand,  buckles  upward,  causing 
"church  roof"  deformity.     A  small  nasal  cavity  and  a  nasal 

;  septum  pushed  over  to  one  kuIc  are  cecondarv  results.  In  this 
way  the  nawal  obstruction  becomes  more  or  less  pcnnanent  even 
if  the  adenoids  be  removed.    (See  also  page  31.5.) 
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6,  Irregular  Projecting  Teeth. — ^The  dental  arches,  form- 
ing the  two  eides  of  a  triangle  rather  than  a  eemi-ellipse,  do  not 
possess  sufficient  ppace  for  the  teetli  to  arrange  tliemselves 
properly  side  by  side.  The  front  teetli  being  the  lighter  and  the 
last  to  appear  are  crowded  forward  (see  illustrations  in  the 
chapter  on  the  Teeth). 

7.  Poorly  Developed  Upper  Jaw. — This  deformity  is  ex- 
plained in  the  last  two  paragraphs.  It  gives  rise  to  the  projec- 
tion  of  the   lower   jaw   so   tliat   the   so-called   "lantern   jaw" 


Fig.   113. — Adenoid   nasal   ub^«truction. 


(prognathous  jaw)  and  prominent  chin  result.  A  child  posxess- 
ing  sucli  a  deformity  when  smiling  shows  the  well-known  digh 
face.  In  tlie  figure  showing  the  group  of  children  just  returned 
from  an  outing  furnished  by  the  New  York  Health  Department 
four  such  faces  may  be  seen. 

8.  Chronic  Inftammafion  of  the  Throat  (Granular  Pharyn- 
giiut). — The  eontimieil  mouth-breathing  irritates  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  throat  so  that  gradually  a  reddened  surface  studded 
with  small  granulations  is  seen  (see  Chronic  Sore  Throat). 

9.  Thick-  catarrhal  voice  of  a  "wooden"  quality  and  lacking 
resonance.  The  Ictti'rs  m  and  n  booouio  rh  and  ed.  "Sprig  is 
cobig"  (spring  i^:  coming)  is  the  time-honored  illnstratiou  of 
this  condition. 
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10.  DitU,  Apathetic  Faaal  Expression. — Tliis  is  due  to  tlie 
ijicntal  dulluesa  wliidt  in  turn  causes  a  poor  nervomuscular 
(icvelopment  particularly  of  the  muscles  of  facinl  exprGssion. 
The  accompanying  photoyrapha  show  tliia  vacant,  listleaa  ap- 
pearance which,  coapled  with  the  open  mouth,  comprisea  the 
most  characteristic  aign  of  adenoids. 


^^^^Groi 


Fig.  114.— AJeiioid 


lup  3.    Diseases  and  Defects  very  Frequently  the 
Result  of   Adenoids,   but    Possibly    Arising 
from  Other  Causes. 

1.  Stoop  Skovlders  anil  Flat  C/r (■.•<(.— This  may  be  caused  by 
leaning  forward  to  sec,  leaning  forward  to  liear,  by  lack  of  nerve 
energy  and  by  poor  nutrition.  Since  adenoid  nasal  obstruction 
produces  all  but  the  first  of  these,  it  is  evident  that  it  is  the 
most  jwwerful  agent  in  the  production  of  this  deformity. 
Inspection  of  a  group  of  children  suffering  from  adenoids  shows 

I  probably  a  majority  of  them  so  affected.     The  accompanying 

I  lllnstrationB  verify  this  statement. 
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3.  CoiijiiiictivitU. — ^Thu  nasal  calarrli  caused  by  adenoids 
inav  ntrii't  ilii'  tear  dwctn  hi  a  ittuniier  fijinilar  U)  tliat  by  wliioli 
it  i>ftfii  c-aiist'8  catarrh  of  tlic  iiiidillc  ear.  In  audi  eases  the  tear 
(Inets,  swollen  Bhut,  prevent  |»n>[H'r  drainage  of  the  tear  secre- 
tion into  the  nose,  and  hlenry,  wiitorj-  eyis  result.  The  writer 
in  reminded  of  one  school  Imy  snfTering  from  adenoids  who  had 
attended  un  eye  disjicnsary  for  poino  time  and  received  local 


awollen  bridgp  uf  n 


eye  Irciitinenl  withnnl  the  pliyaieians  in  ehnrjre  recognizing  that 
cure  of  the  conjunctivitis  lay  in  the  ti'eatnient  of  the  coexisting 
misai  obstruction  and  nasal  catarrh.  A  picture  of  such  a  ease 
is  shown  Iieie  and  both  the  swollen  eyelids  and  characteristic 
adenoid  expn'ssion  are  easily  rccopnlKcd. 

3.  Frfiiinil  Ariifr  Inflaminathn:^  of  the  Thmal.—The  in- 
creased liability  to  tonsillitis,  diphtbrt'ia.  and  scarlet  fever  has 
been  already  Tnentioned  in  the  paragraph  discussing  the  effects 
of  enlarged  tonsils, 
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4.  Acute  inflammation  "/  Ihi-   middle   car,  often   resulting 
in  abscess  and  rupture  of  tlic  drum.    Many  of  tliese  cases  fail  to 
heal  because  of  tlie  poor  circulati'in  ami  lilocked  drainage  of  tlie 
middle  ear  and  Eustachian  tube,  and  tbronic  discharging  ears 
result. 

5.  Noaeblei-d  is  a  frequent  effect  of  adenoids  becanse  of 
tbi'  Innap,  Pimnir^-  qnalilv  nf  t.be  dii'eai^^d  lyijipboid  tisHue. 

1 

t 

1 

Fig.  IIG.— Adeniiiil  iiuJiil  uhMiiuti.ni.  shoiviug 
swollen  bridge  of  ;iose. 

C.  Cervical  adenitis,  inflammation  of  tlie  glands  of  tbe  ncek, 
b  eaosed  principally  by  drainage  into  them  of  material  from 
diseased  tonsils,  diseased  teeth  and  from  adenoids. 

7.  Indigestion  from  swallowing  of  catarrhal  mucus. 

8.  Nervous  disorders  resulting  from  reflex  irritation.    These 
include  headadie,  restlessness  at  night,  with   disturbed   cleep, 
wetting  of  tlie  l>ed,  chorea  (St.  "Vitus's  dance),  habit-spasm  and 
even  epilepsy.     Hay  fever  and  general  nervous  exhaustion  may 
miao  result,  but  not  so  commonly  as  in  adulta.    The  habit-spasm 

J 
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when  they  exist,  do  not  neeessarily  obstruct  the  posterior  nasal 
opening  shouhl  be  remembered. 

Adenoid  tissue  is  of  varying  consistency,  being  ordinarily 
soft,  spongy  and  very  well  supplied  with  blood-vessels  which 
blwd  readily.  If  the  adenoid  mass  is  congested  by  a  sluggish 
circulation  it  is  swollen  and  of  a  pulpy  or  jelly-like  consistency. 
Sometimes  the  mass  is  quite  firm  because  of  the  presence  in  it 
of  tough  fibrous  tissue,  and  this  is  particularly  true  of  old 
adenoids  cxis-ting  in  cliildren  over  7  years  of  age.  Such  firm 
adenoids  frequently  present  a  surface  which  is  irregular  with 
deep  furrows  and  longitudinal  ridges  like  a  sweetbread. 

Adenoids  may  appear  as  early  as  infancy.  They  often 
become  quite  evident  by  the  third  or  fourth  year  and  reach  their 
maximum  at  the  age  of  G  or  7 ;  at  10  the  masses  begin  to  shrink 
considerably  with  a  corresponding  lessening  of  the  symptoms. 

The  association  of  adenoids  and  enlarged  tonsils  (which  are 
really  the  product  of  chronic  inflammation)  has  been  already 
mentioned.  Most  cases  of  enlarged  tonsils  show  adenoids  also 
and  about  one-third  of  adenoid  cases  show  enlarged  tonsils. 

Causes. 

It  is  possible  for  the  lymphoid  tissue  of  the  throat  region  to 
be  superabundant  at  birth,  so  that  it  may  occur  rarely  that 
adenoids  exist  from  this  time.  Almost  always,  however,  they 
originate  from  certain  unhealthful  conditions  existing  during 
the  first  three  years  of  life.  Certain  it  is  that  they  occur  with 
remarkable  frequency  among  the  children  of  the  ignorant  poor, 
giving  rise  to  the  theory  that  either  poor  nutrition  (possibly 
this  in  turn  signifies  rickets,  starvation  and  latent  tuberculosis) 
or  the  overloading  of  the  system  with  effete  products  due  to 
improper  diet,^  causing  flabby,  relaxed  tissues,  or  irritation  of 
the  nose  and  throat  bv  foul  air  in  ill-ventilated  rooms,  is  an 
active  causative  factor.  Thumb-sucking  in  infancy  or  the  use 
of  a  "pacifier''  is  claimed  by  many  to  enlarge  the  lymphoid 
tissue  of  the  throat  region  simply  by  suction  on  all  the  tissues. 
Finally  may  be  mentioned  tlie  so-called  "lymphatic  constitution*' 


1  The  excessive  use  of  sugar  has  been  stated  to  be  a  cause  of 
adenoids  by  Kerley. 
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I  cause  of  adenoids,  tlie  lympiioid  tissue  in  this  caRe  being 
present  at  tiio  time  of  liirtb  not  m  a  In^'al  accident,  but  as  a  part 
a  general  overgrowth  of  tlie  I^vniplioiil  tissiiw  throughout  the 


Fijj.  109.— Same  group,  neariT 

Prevalence. 

X«aving  the  remarkably  ilifferin^  figures  quoted  by  dif- 
Lferert  writers  and  the  disciiasinn  thereon  to  the  clinpter  on  the 
Irrevalenee  of  Physical  Defects,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  nasal 
■dbstniclion  of  sufficient  degree  to  be  noted  by  Hchool  iospectors 
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and  to  warrant  official  notice  to  parents  exists  in  from  6  to 
25  per  cent,  of  scliool  children.  The  proportion  is  greater 
among  the  poor  and  the  young,  and  diminisheB  with  age  (after 
10  years)  and  increasing  affluence.  The  maximum  figure  for  the 
well-to-do  is  13  per  cent.,  and  this  is  also  the  minimom  figure 
for  the  prevalence  among  the  poor. 


Fig.  llO. — Same  group,  select«d 


Evidence  and  Effects. 

N^Bsal  obstruction  existing  at  the  time  of  the  child's  physical 
examination  ie  easily  shown  by  asking  the  child  to  breathe 
through  his  nose.  Curiouiiily  enough,  this  simple  request  is 
usually  imperfectly  understood  by  children  and  time  is  saved 
by  showing  the  child  in  pantomime  what  is  expected.  "Take  a 
deep  breath  like  this;"  "that  is  right;  now  shut  your  mouth" 
(then  gently  press  one  nostril  closed,  then  the  other,  while 
the  child  is  breathing  deeply).  Instead  of  complete  obstmctioii 
there  may  be  partial  obstruction  evidenced  bj  a  hissing  or 
whistling  sound  through  the  nose. 

Obstnietion  of  the  nose  in  children  may  be  caused  by  large 
adenoids,  by  small  adenoids  plus  an  acute  cold  in  the  head,  by  a 
simple  acute  cold  io  the  head,  by  nasal  polyps,  by  a  deflected 
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nasal  septum,  by  injury  to  the  nose*,  or  by  tlie  lodgment  of  a 
bean  or  other  foreign  body,  or  by  nasal  diphtheria.  Ordinarily 
nasal  obstruction  is  by  far  the  most  frequent  form  and  is  the 
only  one  here  considered. 

The  diagnosis  of  adenoids  is  made  because  of  the  existence 
of  certain  symptoms  and  secondary  effects  rather  than  on  the 
actual  demonstration  of  the  mass  itself.  This  is  so  because  the 
symptom  group  just  mentioned  is  practically  unmistakable  and 
because  the  yiewing  or  feeling  of  the  adenoids  is  a  disagreeable 
proceeding  to  a  child. 

Absolute  proof  of  the  existence  of  adenoids  is  obtained  by 
exploring  the  upper  phar}'nx  behind  the  posterior  nasal  opening 
with  the  finger,  in  which  case  they  may  be  felt  as  thick,  irregular, 
spongy  masses.  Medical  specialists  also  use  a  reflecting  throat 
mirror.  Such  procedures  are  seldom  followed  even  by  surgeons 
previous  to  actual  operation  under  ether. 

The  physical  signs  by  which  the  existence  of  adenoids  is 
known  may  be  classed  into  three  groups.  The  flrst  of  these 
Gonsiflts  simply  of  the  immediate  effects  of  nasal  obstruction, 
even  though  said  nasal  obstruction  l)e  recent  and  temporary. 
The  second  group  comprises  those  effects  which  follow  the  exist- 
ence of  adenoids  frequently,  and  which  seldom  owe  their  origin 
to  other  cause.  The  third  group  is  composed  of  certain  defects 
which  occur  from  adenoids  frequently  enough  to  call  forth  a 
suspicion  of  their  accompanying  existence,  but  which,  on  the 
other  hand,  may  result  from  causes  other  than  adenoids. 

Chroup  1;    Immediate  Effects  of  Nasal  Obstruction. 

1.  Mouth-breathing. 

2.  Nasal  catarrh. 

3.  Depressed  mental  activity  from  lack  of  air. 

Group  2.     Defects  which  are  the  Characteristic 

Results  of  Adenoids. 

1.  Mouth-breathing  by  day  and  mouth-breathing  ami  snor- 
ing by  night. 

2.  Chronin  nasal  catarrh. 
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a.  Hccondanj  catarrh  of  the   middle  ear.  causing  defect! 
hearing  and  a  liability  to  acute  inflamiufitinn.     Reraeinhenni 
that  tile  Platement  ia  necessarily  made  on  individual  jiidfrment, 
it  has  Ueen  found  that  three-fourtlis  of  all  adenoid  caaes  Buffer 
In  some  dcjjree  from  defective  hearing. 

4.  Swollen  bridge  of  the  noee  due  possibly  to  blocked 
expiration  is  quite  rliaracteri?(ic  (see  illustrations).    When 
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na.*al  pQi^sugc  is  completely  occluded  by  the  adenoid  growtb^ 
and  the  naaal  chamber  small  because  of  its  hiph  palat*;  floor  and 
its  hii'k  of  f;rowth  from  disuse,  then  the  nostrils  are  small  and 
narrow.  If  the  obstruction  be  only  partial  and  occasional,  tho 
nostrils  are  fre<|uently  very  large  because  of  their  unconscioi 
dilatation  in  the  search  of  more  air  and  because  of  the  irritatto 
and  picking  of  the  nose  due  to  cntnrrh  and  indigestion. 

5.  High  Nnrron-  Pulalr. — The  mechanism  of  the  productlMJ 
of  this  deformity  is  worthy  of  explanation,  since  it  w«8  t 
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I  by  LombroBO  for  an  original  sign  of  (Ic<rpncracy  ratiier  than  a 
[  simple  (.-ffect  of  nana!  obstrui:tion.  The  noniia!  cliild  breattiing 
through  hia  nose,  with  closed  mouth,  prcMscs  hia  tniigiic  con- 
Btiintly  upward  against  tlie  pulate,  the  pressure  being  particularly 
[  Btrong  along  tlie  siden.  By  this  meiins  tlie  growth  of  the  palate 
I  is  dirrcted  latt^rally  and  the  dental  arches  (wlileh  hear  the 
[  teelli)  are  i^preinl  wide  iipart.     On  ihe  other  linnd  the  child  with 
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Fig.  ]|'^. — AJi-nuLU  DiL&iil  obttnictiuii. 

loaHiI  obrtruction  breatliee  through  hie  mouth,  the  tongue  drop- 
Iping  away  from  the  palate  and  failing  to  cxerci&e  the  norma) 
I  lateral  pressure.  The  jaw,  onee  dropped  down,  tlie  checks 
Isetually  pres^  inward  upon  the  bicuepid  and  molar  teeth,  and 
l-the  dental  arches  are  pressed  inward  rather  than  outward.  The 
R,^rowing  palate,  lacking  room  to  expand,  buckles  upward,  causing 
■the  "church  roof"  deformity.  A  small  nasal  cavity  and  a  natial 
■  *eptum  pushed  over  to  one  side  are  eecoiidarv  results.  In  this 
I  way  the  nasal  ohstnietinn  hecomen  more  or  less  ]»nnanent  even 
■if  the  adenoids  be  removed.    (See  also  page  315,) 
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Dr.  Ayres,  in  his  report  on  "The  EfEeets  of  Physical  Defects 
on  School  Progress"  (see  pages  224:  and  390),  found,  after 
an  investigation  of  3304  New  York  school  children,  that 
adenoids  and  enlarged  tonsils  were  more  prevalent  among  the 
duller  children.     Reproducing  his  findings: — 

Dull.  Normal.  Bright. 

Number  of  children  examined 407  2588  309 

Hypertrophied   tonsils    26%  19%  12% 

Adenoids    16%  10%  6% 

Proof  that  adenoids  cause  poor  scholarship  is  best  furnished 
by  observing  cases  before  and  after  the  removal  of  the  adenoids. 
Since  such  removal  cannot  put  new  brains  into  a  feeble-minded 
child,  nor  change  the  home  surroundings,  this  proof  is  better  if 
a  series  rather  than  a  single  case  be  studied. 

In  this  connection  is  presented  a  study  of  the  effects  of 
removal  of  adenoids,  publislied  by  the  writer  in  School  Hygiene, 
May,  1909.  So  far  as  1  am  aware  it  is  the  only  such  study  yet 
made. 

One  hundred  children  whose  adenoids  had  been  removed 
by  aiiiial  surgical  operation  after  diagnosis  by  the  writer  and 
by  other  Philadelphia  medical  inspectors  were  investigated  in 
March,  1909.  ^liss  Anna  L.  Stanley,  the  head  nurse,  looked 
up  the  cases,  an»l  to  her  much  of  the  credit  for  this  investigation 
should  be  given.  The  facts  ascertained  were:  1,  the  age  and 
gr'^.dc  at  the  time  of  operation:  2,  the  date  of  operation;  3,  the 
mental  improvement  after  operation,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  the  teacher,  and,  4,  the  mental  improvement  after  operation 
as  shown  by  grade  promotion. 

The  series  was  reduced  to  70  because  of  inability  to  trace 
many  of  the  children. 

The  average  age  for  each  grade  is  as  follows: — 

Grade  12  3  4 

7.6  yrs.  9.7  yrs.  12.2  yre.         •  12.7  yrs. 

These  "age-per-grade- '  figures  may  now  be  compared  with  the 
age-per-grade  figures  of  the  whole  city  of  Philadelphia,  taken 
from  a  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  and  also  with 
similar  figures  for  the  foreign  district  of  Philadelphia,  from  which 
these  cases  were  drawn.     The  Mount  Vernon  School,  with  a 
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population  of  1200  children  of  foreign  parentage,  is  used  for 
this  latter  comparison: — 

AGE  FEB  OBADE  ( MONTH  OF  M  ABCH  )  . 

Age  (average  for  the  city  of  Philadel^^hia)  : — 

Grade         12  3  4  5 

7y.7in.         9y.         10y.3iii.         lly.2m.         12y.lni. 

Age  (average  for  the  foreign  dintriet)  ; — 

Grade        12  3  4  5 

7y.8m.         Oy.lm.         lOy.         lOy.llm.         12y.3m. 

Age    (adenoid  cases  in  the  foreign  district)  : — 

Grade         12  3  4  5 

7.C  yrs.        9.7  yrs.         12.2  yrs.         12.7  yrs. 

The  retardation  of  the  nasal  obstruction  cases  is  evident. 

Mental  Improvement  After  Operation. — This  was  ascer- 
tained by  two  methods :  first,  by  an  iucjuiry  among  the  teachers, 
and,  second,  by  an  investigation  of  tlie  j)roniotion  records.  The 
reader  will  note  that,  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  tracing  all 
the  children,  the  series  studied  below  is  further  reduced  to  63 
cases. 

The  opinions  of  the  teachers  were  conscientiously  given, 
and,  since  there  were  scarcely  any  instances  in  which  more  tlian 
one  case  existed  in  any  one  chiss  room,  the  general  opinion 
expressed  is  free  of  the  charge  of  individual  prejudice.  Accord- 
ing to  the  teachers  the  degree  of  improvement  may  be  thus 
stated : — 

Much  improved  after  operation 19 

Improved  after  oi)eration   25 

Mental  condition  unchanged  16 

Deteriorated  after  operation  1 

Much  deteriorated  after  operation 2 

Total  number  investigated    63 

This  constitutes  an  encouraging  report.  In  many  instances, 
however,  the  "improvement"  noted  by  the  teachers  must  have 
been  slight,  for  the  record  of  promotions  subsequent  to  operations 
is  distinctly  less  optimistic.    It  is  here  given: — 
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CASES   HAVING  TWO  OPPORTUNITIES   FOB  PROMOTION    SINCE  OPERATION 

(OPERATIONS   JANUARY  TO  JUNE,    1908). 

Promoted  twice    4 

Promoted  once  and  failed  once  21 

Failed  twice   10 

CASES  HAVING  ONE  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  PROMOTION   SINCE  OPERATION 
(OPERATIONS  SEPTEMBER  TO  DECEMBER,   1908). 

Promoted   7 

Failed    20 

Total   number  investigated    63 

Such  a  record  totaling  32  promotions  and  52  failures  after 
removal  of  the  nasal  obstruction  certainly  explodes  the  theory 
that  the  removal  of  adenoids  is  the  panacea  for  all  juvenile  delin- 
quencies. That  it  causes  great  improvement  in  some  cases  as 
well  as  a  noticeable  average  improvement  is  the  consensus  of 
the  teachers'  opinions.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind,  also,  that  the 
frequently  existing  association  of  defective  mentality  and  nasal 
obstruction  does  not  signify  in  every  case  that  the  one  is  directly 
caused  by  the  other,  since  nasal  obstruction  is  found  most  fre- 
quently where  poverty,  poor  nutrition,  and  poor  ventilation 
exist,  conditions  which  suffice  in  themselves  to  lower  the  mental 
standard  of  the  child. 

The  interested  reader  can  readily  investigate  this  subject 
for  himFelf  by  a  little  inquiry  among  his  friends  who  are  parents 
or  teachers.  Two  cases  cited  at  the  1908  meeting  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Medical  Society,  by  Drs.  6.  R.  S.  Corson  and  Rufus 
B.  Scarlett,  respectively,  may  be  quoted : — 

Case  1. — "I  was  consulted  by  a  young  man  of  18  years  who  had 
never  known  what  it  was  to  breathe  through  the  nose.  He  had  had 
pneumonia  three  times  the  previous  winter.  He  had  no  education,  his 
hearing  being  much  impaired  because  he  could  not  breathe  through  his 
nose;  he  had  a  cold  all  the  time,  and  had  constant  headache.  The 
teeth  were  gone,  he  had  to  have  false  teeth  above  and  below  and  the 
jaw  was  very  narrow.  On  examination,  I  could  find  no  other  path- 
ological condition  in  his  nose  or  throat  than  immense  postnasal  adenoids. 
Nothing  other  than  the  removal  of  these  growths  was  done  for  him. 
After  the  operation,  he  said,  on  coming  out  of  the  anesthetic:  'I  feel  so 
clear  in  my  head;  I  can  breathe  through  my  nose.'  In  less  than  ten  days 
his  hearing  was  normal.  I  wish  that  I  could  emblazon  on  every  house 
the  fact  that  such  results  can  be  obtained  from  so  simple  a  thing  as  the 
removal  of  adenoids. 
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"The  ndvnntaft^  o!  romoving  ndifnoids  mhh  hrniight  forcibly  to  my 
mind  b_v  the  cane  of  n  little  girl,  wlioni  n  dortor  Bpnt  to  mo  (or  defective 
liesring  snd  pain  in  the  entt.  She  hub  a  puny -looking  ehild,  quite 
deaf,  and  drcideJIy  &  nio nth' breather.  Exaininallun  of  the  para  showed 
tli«  memlira Ill's  to  be  intact,  but  markedly  injected  and  retracted,  which 
made  me  think  immeiHately  of  the  throat.  The  tonaila  were  slightly 
enlarged,  nnd  an  adenoid  wag  detected  in  the  postnasal  space.  On 
removing  the   ndrNoiiN,    I    foiiml   a    much    larger   oiii'   tlinn   I    had   aim- 


riij,  12: 


pert«d  waa  present.  In  a  few  days  the  child  began  to  improve.  A 
peculiar  incident  in  connection  with  the  ease  ie  that  the  eliild  wai 
(ipenled  U[kiii  June  29tli,  and  by  the  Fourth  of  .Inly  she  hud  improved 
BO  much  In  liearinj;  that  th«  family  hail  to  put  cotton  in  her  ears  lu 
prevent  her  beinK  aniio,ved  by  the  noise  of  the  HreworkB,  as  the  cOR' 
ouniua  cauBe<l  her  considerable  discomfort.  After  tonic  treatment,  she 
tM-gnn  to  tate  on  polor  and  gaiu  in  weight.  A  few  weeks  ago,  she  looked 
like  a  dilTerent  cbild." 

My  friend,  Dr.  Scth  A.  Bmmm.  has  kindly  furnished  me 
the  reoordfi  of  C  children  operated  upon  for  a<.lenoids  in  the 
spring  of  1910.  They  attended  the  Samuel  1^.  Huey  Combined 
Scfaool,  Fifty-Bccond  and  Pine  Streets,  Philadelphia, 
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''Iiiu'ldn  R.,  Ci-dar  Aveniii',  13  yearn,  6TI  grade,  loft  down  once  on 
:i[iiiuiit  of   tonHilliliH   »nd  diplitlicna.     Tonsila   and  adt-noidii 

"Allicrl  ('.,  \\ II r I' i »;,'!< Ill  Avi'iiiii-,  M  yiiirx.  li'A  grade,  li-ft  duwn 
oiuv.  OiK-nitiHl  iijion  last  HUiiiiner;  lonnils  and  adenoidi  rc- 
iiioveil.  1'i'Ui-l](-r  Knyx  lie  in  niiicli  tirigliter  than  laxt  jT&r,  but 
lie  in  rriiouting  Hip  work." 


"CurtU  M.,  Liidlnw  Strivl.  12  vi'iirs,  (lA  grndp,  was  aw«y  a  good 
liit  iin  nc'iinuil  iif  tonsillitis.  Tonsils  ami  adcnnida  r«nioved 
alwiil    t»ii   ji-iirn   ii|^i.     rriininlifl   <-vi't   sinrv   llien   and   fceli 

,  li  innntliH,  T  II  grade,  stuttoni 
Ix-tiiT  HinM"  oiwnition  for  ton- 


FifT-  12S, — Improvpiiient  nfti-r  nnnrnfTon. 
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"Ediia  W.,  South  Fiftj'-first  Street,  8  years,  5  months,  2B  grade, 
ojierated  upon  for  adenoids  and  tonsils  this  fall.  Keeps  her 
mouth  shut  since  operation.     Is  a  very  bright  girl." 

Treatment 

Prevention  being  always  better  than  cure,  a  knowledge 
of  the  preventable  causes  of  adenoids,  nasal  obstruction 
((/.v.)  is  valuable.  Good  health  should  be  obtained  and 
maintained  by  plenty  of  sleep,  good  simple  food  and  fresh  air. 
Coffee  and  tea  should  not  be  used.  Colds  should  be  avoided  by 
the  wearing  of  light-weight  wool  underwear  and  stout  shoes  in 
the  winter.  Gouty,  rheumatic  children  or  those  of  gouty  parents 
should  have  their  diet  supervised.  The  habit  of  thumb-sucking 
should  be  broken  up  by  bandaging  the  thumbs,  and,  if  necessary, 
by  anointing  them  with  same  bitter  tasting  substance.  Pacifying 
nipples  should  never  be  used. 

Because  of  tlie  ultimate  shrinkage  of  adenoids  at  about  the 
tenth  year,  their  o(*casional  recurrence,  and  the  risk  attending 
every  surgical  operation  there  exists  a  difference  in  judgment  as 
to  the  advisability  of  removing  adenoids  and  also  as  to  the  best 
method  and  time  of  their  removal.  Opinion  is  unanimous  that 
marked  nasal  obstruction  in  children  between  8  and  12  vears 
should  be  treated  by  operation  at  once.  In  theory,  this  procedure 
is  just  as  much  indicated  in  any  child  over  4  years  of  age, 
since  incurable  deafness,  high  narrow  palate,  irregular  teeth, 
round  shoulders  and  pigeon-breast  may  all  be  contracted  before 
the  age  of  8,  not  to  mention  diphtheria  with  fatal  results.  Tn 
practice,  however,  judging  from  my  own  extensive  experience 
(about  500  cases)  with  the  large  hospital  dispensaries  in  Phila- 
delphia, it  is  the  rule  to  advise  against  an  operation  before 
the  ninth  or  tenth  year. 

The  reasons  for  postponement  given  the  parents  of  children 
who  have  been  sent  to  the  dispensaries  are,  first,  that  the  child 
is  "now  too  young  for  an  operation,"  and,  second,  that  "recur- 
rence is  too  frequent  after  early  removal,  and  an  operation  at 
this  time  only  means  another  afterward."  I  cannot  help  but  feel 
that  in  some  of  these  cases  this  advice  is  given  because  of  the 
overcrowded  condition  of  the  clinics  and  the  consequent  hurry 
of  the  surgeons.     In  private  practice  I  have  not  experienced 
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much  hesitancy  on  tlie  part  of  Rurgeons  to  operate  ob  children 
over  5  years  of  age  whom  I  have  sent  to  them.  Poor  general 
health  always  justifies  postponement  of  operation  until  a  month 
in  the  country  has  put  tlie  patient  in  better  condition.  Heart 
disease  or  other  vital  weakness  may  of  course  prohibit  operation. 
In  very  young  children  adenoids  phould  be  remoYcd  if  they 
cause  marked  obstruction  or  give  rice  to  Rcrions  effects;  otherwise 
it  is  well  to  treat  the  nose  Bysteraatically  by  sprays  and  other 


Fig.  124. — Sehemnlip  rcprrseiitiition  of  tlip  removal  of  adenoida  by 
mnann  uf  the  curette   |/'AilIip<|. 

local  applications  and  wnit  until  the  fiftli  or  sixth  year.  Opera- 
tion in  babies  is  undoubtedly  attended  with  extra  risk  because  of 
the  danger  of  pneumonia,  and  of  injuring  the  very  small  nose 
and  throat. 

What  should  be  the  answer  of  the  teacher  and  physician  to 
the  parent  who  asks,  "Is  this  operation  dangerous?"  The 
teacher  rightfully  should  pec  that  the  advice  for  operation  is 
given  not  by  herself,  but  by  the  medical  inspector,  or  the  family 
physician.  This  relieves  her  of  all  responsibility.  The  physician, 
when  questioned,  should  not  hesitate  to  protect  himself  by  stating 
plainly  that  every  operation  is  attende<l  by  some  risk.  TTe  should 
proceed,  however,  to  state  that  such  accidents  very  seldom  occur. 
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and,  on  the  ground  of  probabilities,  should  not  outweigh  the 
arguments  for  operation.  Personally,  I  have  adopted  the  method 
of  telling  parents  the  truth  as  to  the  possible  dangers,  but  of 
adding  that  I  have  never  had  a  fatal  result  in  over  100  cases 
tliat  have  been  operated  on  by  my  recommendation.  Calling  into 
the  principal's  office  4  or  5  children  who  have  been  operated 
upon,  to  illustrate  the  survival  of.  the  patient,  usually  persuades 
the  parent.  My  friend,  Dr.  John  J.  Cronin,  of  New  York  City, 
has  intcu'osting  photographs  phowing  clinics  filled  with  children 
who  have  recently  been  operated  upon.  (See  Fig.  48.)  lie 
regards  the  practical  risk  as  very  small,  and  has  had  a  remarkably 
large  official  experience. 

The  operation  consists  in  tlie  scraping  away  of  the  adenoid 
tissue  by  a  curciie  or  by  the  finger-nail.  The  latter  procedure  is 
not  as  much  used  as  formerly  because  of  the  fact  that  the  finger 
can  hardly  be  regarded  as  an  asei)tic  instrument.  Treatment 
without  operation  consists  in  the  use  of  cleansing  and  soothing 
(and  occasionally  stimulating)  applications. 

RHINITIS.    (Catarrh.) 

Rhinitis  is  the  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  lining 
the  chambers  of  the  nose,  and  nasal  cntarrh  is  its  principal  sign. 
Since  the  term  catarrh  is  a  general  one  and  signifies  a  discharg- 
ing condition  of  any  inflamed  mucous  membrane,  the  condi- 
tions of  gastritis  with  catarrh,  enteritis  with  catarrh,  cystitis 
(inflammation  of  the  bladder)  with  catarrh,  et  cetera,  are  seen 
to  be  analogous  conditions. 

Rhinitis  (and  therefore  its  accompanying  catarrh)  may  be 
primary  or  secondary.  In  children,  as  a  rule,  it  is  secondary 
and  indicative  of  adenoid  nasal  obstruction.  When  primary  it  is 
usuallv  due  to  uncleanliness  of  the  nose,  and  is  evidenced  bv  the 
offensive  discharge  so  frequently  seen  in  unkempt  small  children. 
Sometimes  primary  rhinitis  and  catarrh  result  from  relaxed 
condition  of  the  tissues  found  in  poor  nutrition,  nervous  exhaus- 
tion, anemia  and  heart  disease,  or  when  the  body  is  overheated, 
and  for  tliis  reason  delicate  children,  children  confined  too 
much  indoors,  and  heavily  dressed  children  suffer  from  this 
condition.    Between  the  ages  of  15  and  30  years  acute  rhinitis 
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is  frequently  found  to  l»c  the  result  of  sexual  excitement, 
there  being  Bonie  Bvinpathetie  nervous  relation  between  the 
lower  spinal  centers  and  the  nasal  vasomotor  nenes. 

Throe  principal  varieties  of  rhinitis  are  roeo«i;nized,  namely: 
liyi)ertrophic,  atrophic,  and  purulent.  Hypertrophic  (the  name 
signifies  overgrowth)  rhinitis  is  characterized  by  swelling  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  and  ordinary'  niucous  dischar<:e.  It  is  due 
to  nasal  obstruction  from  adenoids,  forei«rn  ho<lies,  bony  growths, 
deflected  nawil  s<»])tum,  etc. :  also  to  enlar«red  tonsils,  poor  nutri- 
tion, ill-ventilatcMl  hot  atmosj)here,  weak  heart,  sexual  excite- 
ment, and  occasionally  to  excessive  smoking.  In  adults  it  i:* 
also  due  to  gouty  and  other  poisons  n^tained  in  the  general 
system.  The  sc^eond  variety,  atrophic  rhinitis,  is  chanicteriziMl  by 
wasting  of  the  tissues.  It  m'casionallv  follows  old  cases  of 
hyiwrtrophic  rhinitis  in  which  the  circulation  has  heroine  im- 
paired from  long-stunding  congestion.  The  mucous  membrane 
shrinks,  becomes  hard,  dry  an«l  glaze<l ;  crusts  are  formed,  the 
discharge  is  extraordinarily  olTensive,  and  the  sense  of  smell 
(and  taste)  is  much  impaired.  The  third  variety,  purulent 
rhinitis,  has  been  alreadv  mentioned  as  the  dirtv  nose  of  dirtv 
children. 

Treatmrnt, — This,  of  course,  consists  in  removing  tlie 
cause  plus  the  application  of  s(H^ihing  and  cleansing  solutions. 
For  this  reason,  good  ventilation,  g<M)d  j)ersonal  hvgicne,  tonics, 
an  abstinent  life,  the  removal  of  adenoids  or  other  nasal  obstruc- 
tion, arc  measures  to  be  considered  as  well  as  nasal  s|)rays  and 
douches.  Atroj>hic  rliinitis  is  uiosi  dillicult  to  cure, — often 
impossible,  but  this  disease  is  rare. 

The  following  [iractieal  points  should  be  remembered : — 

1.  A  healthv  child  with  a  normal  nose  and  throat,  with 
plenty  of  fresh  air,  should  be  ahnost  immune  fnuii  colds  in  the 
head.  Fretjuent  colds  in  the  head  in  young  children  are  very 
suggestive  of  nasal  obstruction. 

2.  C^atarrh  in  voun<r  children  is  usual  I  v  due  to  adenoids. 
Many  cases  when*  the  atlenoid  growth  is  small  and  unsuspected 
are  indefinitelv  classed  as  rhinitis  or  sininlv  "catarrh." 

3.  A  discharge  from  one  nostril  only,  with  obstruction  of 
that  nostril,  is  very  suggestive  of  a  hxlgcd  foreign  body. 
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4.  A  very  offensive  nasal  discharge,  often  thin,  streaked 
with  blood,  and  caused  by  a  dirty-yellow-gray  exudate  in  the 
nose  very  visible  to  anyone,  is  probably  nasal  diphtheria.  These 
cases,  strange  to  say,  are  not  very  sick  because  of  the  slight 
absorption  into  the  system. 

CERVICAL  ADENITIS. 

A  poorly  nourished  child  showing  enlarged  cervical  glands 
was  in  former  years  termed  scrofulous.  The  condition  scrofula 
is  too  indefinite  to  have  much  value  in  modem  medicine,  but  it 
in  its  day  expressed  the  recognition  by  physicians  of  some  rela- 
tion between  poor  nutrition,  anemia,  adenoids,  adenitis,  phlyc- 
tenular conjunctivitis,  infantile  eczema  and  consumption. 
Strumous  differs  so  little  in  meaning  from  the  older  one  "scrofu- 
lous" that  in  this  connection  they  may  be  taken  as  synonymous. 

Causes, — Inflammation  of  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  neck 
has  been  already  mentioned  as  a  possible  result  of  acute  sore 
throat,  acute  tonsillitis,  chronic  enlarged  tonsils,  adenoids  and 
decayed  teeth.  This  is  so  because  in  all  of  these  conditions  the 
infected  l}Tnphatics  drain  into  the  same  region  of  the  neck. 

Poverty,  since  it  signifies  weakened  vital  resistance  from 
poor  nutrition  as  well  as  a  greater  number  of  nose,  throat  and 
teeth  defects,  naturally  favors  the  production  of  cervical  adenitis. 
It  also  predisposes  to  its  possible  serious  consequences. 

Prevalence, — Because  of  the  great  frequency  of  adenoids 
and  decayed  teeth  in  childhood  the  secondary  effect,  cervical 
adenitis,  is  correspondingly  frequent,  about  three-fourths  of 
young  school  children  possessing  palpable  small  glands  or 
"kernels." 

Evidence, — Enlarged  hnnphatic  glands  in  the  neck  are 
found  under  the  jaw,  or  along  a  line  extending  down  and  for- 
ward from  a  point  behind  the  ear,  because  these  particular 
regions  mark  the  course  of  the  hinphatic  vessels.  They  are  to 
be  distinguished  from  mutnps  because  the  inflamed  parotid 
gland  presents  a  large,  uniformly  cur^•ed,  penr-shaped  swelling, 
which  is  located  above  the  lower  level  of  the  jaw,  although  partly 
behind  that  bone.  Acutely  inflamed  hmphatic  glands  are 
swollen  and  tender.  If  abscess  has  occurred  they  become  soft 
and  the  overlyipg  skin  becomes  reddened.     Tubercular  glands 
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hre  frequently  multiple — often  5  to  10.  At  first  hard  and 
almost  immovable  from  fibrouB  adheaione,  they  eventually 
undergo  Boftening  ("cold  abscess")  and  discharge. 

Effects. — While  almost  all  enlarged  cervical  glands  whether 
,  acutely  or  chronically  inflamed  recover  without  treatment,  they 
are,  nevertheless,  liable  to  experience  violent  infection  with 
abscess  formation  and  also  mixed  tuberculous  infection.  In  this 
respect  they  are  in  no  wise  different  from  the  other  tissues  of 
the  body. 


Fig.  125. — Cervical  adenitis. 

Abscess  with  rupture  particularly  follows  scarlet  fever  and 
fe  one  of  the  coDsequcnces  always  to  be  borne  in  mind.  Ijess 
frequently  it  follows  diphtheria  and  tonsillitis. 

Tuberculosis  affecting  the  cervical  lymphatic  glands  may 
occur  primarily,  or  be  a  secondary  affection  in  a  lymphatic  gland 
already  long  inflamed.  The  tubercle  bacillus  usually  (possibly 
always)  gains  entrance  from  the  portals  of  infection  just 
mentioned  and  (already  described  under  anatomical  considera- 
tions) in  turn  may  infect  tlie  apex  of  the  lung  by  extension 
downward. 

Tuberculous  adenitis  is  a  really  serious  condition,  since  the 
patient  is  confronted  with   the  risk  of  lung  tuberculosis,  of 
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abscess  and  aii  ofttihies  clironic  discharge,  of  infection  through 
the  mouth  by  careleM  handling  of  the  tuberculous  pus  dis- 
charged from  the  abscess,  and,  finally,  the  risk  of  an  opera- 
tion, which  is  trifling  if  the  abscess  is  merely  opened,  but  quite 
serious  if  an  attempt  is  made  to  really  remove  the  diseased 
lymphatics  and  so  at  once  cure  the  condition.  It  may  be  noted 
that  the  diseased  lymphatics  lie  along  the  course  of  the  carotid 
artery,  jugular  vein  and  pneumogastric  nerve. 

Treatment, — The  treatment  of  ordinary  cervical  adenitis  of 
a  chronic  character  is  the  correction  of  the  causative  nose,  throat 
or  teeth  defects,,  and  good  hygiene  in  poorly  nourished  children. 

Acute  suppurative  adenitis  {i,e,,  with  abscess)  always  ends 
in  discharge  of  the  abscess  contents.  In  such  cases  a  clean 
incision  by  the  surgeon  is  far  preferable  to  spontaneous  rupture 
after  poulticing,  since  the  latter  frequently  leaves  an  ugly  scar 
on  the  neck.  Tuberculous  cases  constitute  a  really  serious  condi- 
tion, since  they  usually  break  down  and  suppurate.  In  the  early 
stages  vigorous  hygienic  measures  (good  food,  fresh  air  and 
rest),  codliver  oil,  and  local  applications  of  iodine  or  iodide 
compounds  may  effect  a  cure.  Glands  which,  tliough  still  hard, 
are  so  large  that  cure  by  medical  measures  is  impossible  are 
frequently  removed  by  operation.  The  consensus  of  medical 
opinion  is  that  operation  and  "complete^'  removal  is  advisable, 
although  fairly  dangerous  and  often  proving  to  be  mcornplete 
in  the  light  of  subsequent  events.  After  operation  small  in- 
fected glands  not  visible  at  the  time  frequently  appear  to  dis- 
courage the  patient  and  necessitate  further  treatment. 

A  softened  tuberculous  gland  should  be  opened  with  the 
knife,  and  many  surgeons  advise  abstinence  from  surgical 
measures  until  this  procedure  is  indicated,  believing  that  the 
natural  softening  and  discharge  is  a  better  method  than  opera- 
tion for  ridding  the  system  of  all  tuberculous  material. 

The  cavity  and  narrow  passage  remaining  after  discharge 
of  an  abscess  is  known  as  a  sinus.  Such  a  sinus  in  the  case  of 
tuberculous  infection  frequently  refuses  to  heal  because  of  the 
inability  of  the  tissues  to  rid  themselves  of  all  the  tuberculous 
tissue.  In  such  cases  scraping  and  cauterizing  of  the  sinus 
tract  are  necessary  surgical  measures. 
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The  X-rays  have  been  used  with  considerable  success  in  the 
treatment  of  tuberculous  cervical  adenitis. 

The  treatment  of  cervical  adenitis  as  above  described  should 
be  interesting  to  the  thinking  teacher  or  parent,  since  the  variou.^ 
measures  advised  are  both  rational  and  generally  approved.  The 
increase  of  vital  resistance  by  better  nutrition,  the  propriety  of 
free  opening  and  drainage  of  abscesses,  the  existence  of  chronic 
discharge  because  of  tuberctdotis  material,  foreign  body,  or  dead 
bone,  should  be  known  to  every  thinking  person,  since  such 
knowledge  is  valuable  in  the  treatment  of  many  diseased  condi- 
tions of  the  body. 


19 


THE  EAR. 


ANATOMICAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 

The  ear  has  three  subdivisions,  the  external  ear,  middle 
ear  and  internal  ear.  The  external  ear  consists  of  the  auricle 
and  external  canal  leading  into  the  drum  membrane.  The 
middle  ear  consists  of  the  tympanum  (tympanic  cavity),  the 
drum  membrane  (tympanic  membrane),  three  ear  ossicles,  Eu- 
stachian tube  and  air  cells  in  the  mastoid  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone.  The  internal  ear  consists  of  the  cochlea  and  the  three 
semicircular  canals  situated  deep  in  the  substance  of  the  temporal 
bone. 

The  external  ear  receives  the  sound  waves;  the  middle  ear 
transmits  their  vibrations  by  means  of  the  drum  membrane  and 
ear  ossicles  to  the  oval  window  on  its  inner  wall;  the  internal 
ear  contains  lymph,  which  receives  the  transmitted  vibrations 
and  this  lymph  in  turn  agitates  and  stimulates  the  end  filaments 
of  the  auditory  nerve.  In  this  manner  air  waves  cause  suc- 
cessively the  vibrations  of  solid  parts,  the  agitation  of  a  liquid 
and  the  stimulation  of  a  nerve.  The  canal  of  the  external  ear 
is  about  11/4  inches  long,  the  outer  part  being  a  cartilaginous 
tube  and  the  inner  part  a  bony  canal.  Since  the  direction  of 
the  bony  canal  is  downward  and  forward,  inspection  of  the  whole 
canal  and  drum  membrane  is  accomplished  by  pulling  the  auricle 
("ear")  upward  and  backward,  which  makes  the  direction  of  the 
cartilaginous  tube  the  same.  In  young  children  the  external 
canal  runs  forward  but  level,  so  that  in  their  case  the  auricle 
should  simply  be  drawn  backward  for  the  purpose  of  inspection. 

The  middle  ear  communicates  with  the  throat  by  means  of 
the  Eustachian  tube,  which  opens  into  it  on  the  side  wall  of 
the  pharynx  %  inch  from  its  posterior  end  and  at  the  level  of 
the  palate.  The  Eustachian  tube  opens  slightly,  coincidently 
with  the  act  of  swallowing,  because  the  neighboring  palatal 
muscles  attach  a  few  fibers  to  the  tube  orifice,  and  thus  the 
middle  ear  is  ventilated. 

(290) 
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y^tilation  of  the  middle  ear  in.  its  turn  keeps  the  atmos- 
pheric pressure  within  it  the  same  as  tHe  general  air  pressure 
outside.  Hence  the  advice  given  to  visitors  to  deep  mines  to 
swallow  occasionally  while  descending  to  lower  levels.  The  drum 
membrane  is  the  only  solid  structure  interposed  between  the 
outside  of  the  head  and  the  throaty  as  is  shown  by  the  trickling 
into  the  throat  of  solutions  injected  into  the  ear^  in  cases  of 
ruptured  eardrum. 

The  proper  ventilation  of  the  middle  ear  and  the  n  ain- 
tenance  there  of  the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure  are  natural 
safeguards  against  disease.  Catarrh  of  the  throat  extending  into 
the  Eustachian  tube  clogs  up  the  latter,  causing,  successively, 
insufficient  ventilation,  partial  absorption  of  the  air  in  the  tube 
and  middle  ear,  a  partial  vacuum,  accumulation  of  mucus  which 
has  failed  to  drain  down  the  tube,  the  growth  of  germs,  and 
finally  a  secondary  catarrh  throughout  the  middle  ear.  This 
catarrhal  inflammation  not  only  causes  defective  hearing,  but 
carries  with  it  the  liability  to  acute  violent  inflammation  with 
abscess  formation. 

The  opening  of  the  Eustachian  tube  into  the  throat,  its 
location  in  Bosenmiiller's  fossa,  and  the  special  anatomical  condi- 
tions existing  in  infancy  which  favor  disease  of  the  ear  if 
adenoids  exist,  have  been  already  mentioned  in  the  chapter  on 
the  Nose  and  Throat,  Anatomical  Considerations. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  EAR. 
EXTERNAL  EAR. 

Diseases  of  the  external  car  include  the  presence  of  accu- 
mulated wax,  the  presence  of  some  foreign  body  and  furuncles 
(boils). 

Accumulated  wax  usually  occurs  after  a  warm  ])ath  which 
has  encouraged  the  excessive  secretion  of  the  ceruminous 
material.  Some  persons  appear  to  be  subject  to  the  condition, 
the  writer  having  2  patients  who  regularly  once  or  twice  a  year 
seek  medical  relief.  Temporary  deafness  is  a  usual  symptom, 
and  in  some  cases  a  disagreeable  and  nerve-annoying  buzzing  in 
the  ears  occurs.  The  afflicted  one  is  usually  aware  of  the  nature 
of  the  trouble,  but  exceptionally  the  condition  may  persist  with 
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deafness  for  weeks  without  suspicion  of  the  cause.  A  most 
remarkable  tale  was  told  the  writer  by  the  wife  of  a  college 
professor  who  had  suffered  deafness  for  several  months  from 
accumulated  hardened  wax,  had  had  the  latter  removed  in  the 
space  of  a  few  minutes  by  a  physician  after  another  had  wrongly 
treated  the  case,  and  who  suffered  for  days  afterward  from  such 
distressing  loudness  of  sounds  that  her  ears  had  to  be  plugged 
with  cotton. 

Evidence, — Inspection  of  the  external  canal  reveals  the  wax 
accretion,  usually  dark  reddish  brown  in  color.  • 

Treatment. — The  car  should  be  gently  syringed  with  warm 
water  until  the  wax  is  softened  and  loosened.  This  is  preferable 
to  the  dropping  of  warm  oil  into  tlie  ear.  Instruments  should 
not  be  used  except  by  a  physician. 

Foreign  body  in  the  external  ear  is  rare  in  general  practice 
and  in  school  inspection.  In  six  years'  medical  inspection  of 
35,000  children,  I  have  never  seen  a  case.  Specialists,  however, 
occasionally  encounter  them,  and,  pince  the  ear  canal  swells  almost 
shut  from  inflammation,  their  removal  is  often  difficult.  Dr. 
Foster,  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri,^  reports  an  experience  includ- 
ing a  live  worm,  piece  of  slate  pencil,  bead,  stone,  grain  of  corn, 
live  bug  and  piece  of  lead  pencil. 

FuitUNCLEs^  or  lx)ils,  of  the  external  ear  canal  occur  in  the 
fissures  of  the  cartilage  lining  the  canal.  They  are  usually 
caused  by  the  scratching  of  the  ear,  with  consequent  infection 
and  abscess.  The  subjects  are  usually  in  poor  health.  The  pain 
is  severe  and  the  ear  canal  swollen  shut  or  almost  shut.  At  the 
beginning  the  best  treatment  is  the  application  of  dry  heat, 
but  if  abscess  occurs  it  should  be  opened  by  a  physician,  an 
operation  which  gives  immediate  relief.  Furuncles  are  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  serious  condition  of  middle-ear  abscess, 
because  the  latter  ruptures  the  drum  without  pronounced  swell- 
ing or  pain  in  the  outside  parts,  or,  if  it  involves  the  mastoid 
bone,  the  pain  and  swelling  are  behind  the  ear.  The  pain  from 
a  furuncle  in  the  external  ear  canal  is  made  worse  by  moving 
the  jaw. 


1  New  York  Medical  Journal,  December  25,  1909. 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  MIDDLE  EAR. 

Inflammation  of  the  ear  is  known  as  otitis,  and  in  the  case 
of  the  middle  ear  as  otitis  media.  The  latter  may  be  acute  or 
chronic,  and  in  either  case  may  be  simple  (catarrhal)  or  sup- 
purative (with  discharge  of  pus).  In  their  consideration  the 
fundamental  tiTith  that  over  95  per  cent,  of  the  diseases  of  the 
middle  ear  arise  from  infection  from  a  neighboring  diseased  nose 
and  throat  via  the  Eustachian  tube  should  always  be  borne  in 
mind. 

Acute  Simple  Inflammation 

may  be  caused  by  adenoids  and  its  nasal  catarrh,  by  exposure  to 
cold  and  w^ct,  particularly  by  diving  repeatedly  into  cold  water, 
by  acute  throat  diseases,  such  as  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever  and 
tonsillitis,  or  by  infectious  diseases  accompanied  by  catarrh, 
such  as  measles  and  influenza.  It  constitutes  the  most  frequent 
cause  of  earache.  The  treatment  consists  in  the  application  of 
dry  heat  by  means  of  a  hot  plate  wrapped  in  a  towel,  or  a  hot- 
Falt  bag  or  a  hot-water  bag.  Since  there  is  always  a  possibility 
that  the  condition  may  go  on  to  abscess  of  the  middle  ear,  which 
entails  a  discharge  of  pus  through  the  card  mm,  it  is  a  wise 
rule  to  refer  every  case  of  earache  lasting  over  twenty-four  hours 
to  a  doctor  at  once,  •    , 

Acute  Suppurative  Inflammation. 

This  condition  follows  fast  on  the  last  when  it  occurs. 
Abscess  of  the  middle-ear  cavity  (tympanum)  and  discharge  of 
pus  through  the  drum  membrane  occur  in  thousands  of  children 
without  recognition  of  the  event  by  children  or  parents,  the  pus 
usually  soaking  without  notice  into  the  plug  of  cotton  which  has 
been  applied.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  jagged  hole  in  the 
drum  membrane  heals  readily  and  the  patient  entirely  recovers. 
In  a  smaller  number  the  whole  drum  is  destroyed.  In  others  the 
discharge  continues  for  the  reasons  given  below. 

An  abscess  of  the  middle  ear  should  be  opened  by  a  surgeon 
with  a  proper  lance.  Early  operation  may  save  the  ear  from 
serious  damage,  and  a  clean  incision  properly  located  is  far 
preferable  to  a  large,  jagged  hole  in  the  membrane. 
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The  pus  from  the  ear  of  a  child  suffering  from  scarlet  fever 
or  diphtheria  can  transmit  the  disease. 

Chronic  Catarrhal  Inflammation 

is  the  result  of  the  extension  of  a  nasopharyngeal  catarrh  up 
tlie  Eustachian  tube.  Hence  it  is  caused  by  adenoids  and 
enlarged  tonsils.  The  Eustachian  once  congested  and  swollen, 
the  ventilation  of  the  middle  ear  is  cut  off  and  the  partial 
absorption  of  its  contained  air  produces  a  partial  vacuum  which 
in  turn  pulls  in  ("retracts")  the  eardrum.  This  latter,  plus 
deafness,  plus  some  discomfort  in  the  car,  is  a  diagnostic  sign 
to  the  examining  physician.  ]\Iiddle-ear  catarrh  produces  over 
95  per  cent,  of  all  cases  of  defective  hearing,  if  we  except  acci- 
dental temporary  deafness  fmiu  earwax  in  the  outer  ear. 

Trealnient. — This  consists  primarily  in  treating  the  ade- 
noids and  enlarged  tonsils,  thereby  removing  the  nasal  catarrh 
and  allowing  the  catarrhal  lower  Eustachian  tube  to  recover. 
The  use  of  such  special  measures  as  insufflation  of  the  ear  and 
mechanical  massage  of  the  drum  depend  on  the  discretion  of  the 
physician. 

Chronic  Suppurative  Inflammation. 

If  acute  middle-ear  "inflammation  with  abscess  occurs  from 
scarlet  fever  or  other  cause,  the  latter  may  not  rupture  quickly 
and  heal  completely,  but  may  before  it  bursts  destroy  a  portion 
of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  tympanic  cavity,  or  the  under- 
lying bone,  or  a  part  of  one  of  the  ear  ossicles,  or  it  may  extend 
back  into  the  mastoid  bone  behind  the  ear  and  destroy  the 
spongy  bone  tissue  found  there.  Sometimes  tuberculous  infection 
occurs.  In  all  these  cases  the  discharge  of  pus  does  not  cease, 
but  continues  indefinitely  from  the  ulcerated  surface.  Since  the 
natural  drainage  from  the  ear  is  down  the  Eustachian  tube  into 
the  throat,  it  follows  that  adenoids  and  enlarged  tonsils  which 
block  this  drainage  may  perpetuate  the  pus  discharge. 

Chronic  discharging  ears  are  usually  very  evident.  Lack 
of  cleanliness  usually  produces  a  sickening  odor.  Children 
betray  their  condition  by  the  appearance  of  the  discharge  in  the 
external  ear^  by  plugs  of  cotton  stuffed  in  the  ears  and  by  the 
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offensive  odor.  Defective  hearing  usually  exists.  This  apparent 
minor  trouble  is  an  ever-present  menace  to  the  life  of  its  pos- 
sessor and  the  danger  attendant  upon  it  cannot  be  exaggerated. 
Constant  absorption  of  small  quantities  of  pus  into  the  system 
lowers  the  general  health  and  frequently  causes  loss  of  flesh  and 
strength.  As  years  go  by,  the  tissues  of  such  vital  structures  as 
the  heart  and  kidneys  feel  the  degenerative  effects.  The  writer 
had  often  observed  in  a  young  man  of  his  acquaintance  his  lack 
of  color  and  a  peculiar  pasty  whiteness  of  complexion,  but  had 
attributed  it  to  excessive  study  and  indoor  sedentary  occupation. 
But  a  short  time  since,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  the  latter 
mentioned  his  deafness  in  one  ear,  together  witli  a  slight  dis- 
charge of  pus  which  had  existetl  for  years,  but  which  had 
resisted  early  simple  measures  for  its  cure,  and  which  he  now 
endured,  using  a  small  plug  of  cotton  in  the  car  and  changing 
it  daily.  This  was  tlie  reason  for  his  poor  physical  condition, 
and  similar  cases  unfortunately  are  numerous. 

Even  worse  is  the  fate  of  tlie  patient  if  the  ear  ossicles  or 
the  bone  surrounding  the  middle-ear  cavity  become  diseased  and 
break  down.  The  condition  is  then  incurable  except  by  opera- 
tion for  the  removal  of  this  diseased  material,  and  any  slight 
accident,  such  as  temporary  blocking  of  the  discharge,  may  pro- 
duce extension  of  the  process  to  the  brain  and  a  subsequent  fatal 
meningitis  or  brain  abscess.  How  strangely  indifferent  intelli- 
gent persons  may  be  in  spite  of  warnings  is  seen  from  the  fact 
that  in  1004  the  clerk  of  the  dean  of  the  medical  department  of 
the  Universitv  of  Pennsylvania  lost  his  life  from  this  cause. 

Treatment. — The  correction  of  nose  and  throat  disease  if 
it  exists  is  as  necessary  as  the  direct  treatment  of  the  inflamed 
ear.  The  less  serious  cases  of  chronic  suppuration  may  be  cured 
by  general  tonic  treatment  and  the  persistent  syringing  of  the 
ear  under  medical  supervision.  More  severe  cases  require 
vigorous  local  treatment,  and  when  the  bone  is  diseased  nothing 
but  a  radical  operation  will  avail.  Probably  HO  per  cent,  can 
be  cured  by  proper  treatment  witTiout  operation ;  30  per  cent,  by 
prolonged  vigorous  treatment,  and  10  per  cent,  absolutely  require 
operation  for  the  removal  of  dead  bone  or  tuberculous  tissue. 

The  number  of  good  ear  specialists  is  unfortunately  not 
large. 
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DISEASE  OF  THE  INTERNAL  EAR. 

This  is  so  rare  in  its  actual  occurrence,  and  causes  such 
an  insignificant  number  of  all  cases  of  defective  hearing,  that  it 
need  not  be  considered  here. 

EARACHE. 

Earache  may  be  caused  by  acute  simple  inflammation  of 
the  middle  ear,  accumulated  and  hardened  wax  in  the  ear, 
furuncles  in  the  canal  of  the  external  ear,  acute  abscess  of  the 
middle  ear,  decayed  molar  teeth  or  molar  teeth  of  children  during 
the  cutting  process,  acute  inflammation  in  an  e^ir  which  is  the 
seat  of  a  chronic  pus  discharge,  or  by  a  bean  or  other  lodged 
foreign  body.  These  have  already  been  discussed.  Diagnosis 
of  the  condition  causing  the  earache  is  made  by  the  location  of 
the  pain  and  swelling,  by  inspection  of  the  external  ear  canal 
and  tympanic  membrane,  by  the  presence  of  scarlet  fever,  by  the 
occurrence  of  headache,  fever  and  vomiting  (signifying  menin- 
gitis from  mastoid  abscess),  by  the  increaf?e  of  the  pain  on  move- 
ment of  the  jaw,  and  by  examination  of  the  teeth. 

DEFECTIVE  HEARING. 

Defective  hearing  is  a  term  preferable  to  deafness,  since  the 
latter  signifies  total  loss  of  hearing.  In  this  respect  the  two 
terms  are  analogous  to  drfective  vision  and  blindness. 

Cause. — Defective  hearin":  mav  arise  from  disease  or  defect 
of  (1)  the  external  ear,  (2)  the  middle  ear,  (3)  the  internal 
ear,  the  auditorv  nerve  or  the  brain. 

1.  Defective  hearing  due  to  disease  or  defect  of  the  external 
ear.  This  is  usually  due  to  hardened  earwax  and  therefore  only 
temporary.     It  is  quite  frequent,  however. 

2.  Defective  hearing  due  to  disease  or  defect  of  the  middle 
ear.  This  may  be  due  to  middle-ear  catarrh  ("catarrhal  deaf- 
ness") or  to  chronic  suppurative  inflammation  ("discharging 
ear^').  Catarrhal  deafness  constitutes  at  least  95  per  cent  of 
all  deafness  if  temporary  cases  of  deafness  due  to  earwax  be 
excluded  from  consideration. 

The  cause  of  catarrhal  deafness  is  the  extension  of  nose  and 
throat  catarrh  to  the  middle  ear  via  the  Eustachian  tube.    The 
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nose  and  tliroat  catarrh  is  usually  dependent  upon  adenoids  and 
enlarged  tonsils.  A  glaring  fault  of  physicians  today  is  their 
failure  to  emphasize  tlie  fact  that  ear  disease  and  deafness 
depend  on  nose  and  throat  defects. 

Catarrhal  deafness  varies  in  severity  during  the  earlier 
stages,  but  later  tends  to  become  chronic. 

Prevalence, — .Judged  by  the  standards  of  ordinary  medical 
inspection  the  prevalence  of  defective  hearing  among  school 
cliildren  is  3  to  4  per  cent.  Possibly  one-fourth  of  these  cases 
are  temporary  and  due  simply  to  earwax.  Defective  hearing 
not  discoverable  by  the  rough  (and  hastily  conducted)  watch 
test  or  voice  test,  but  pronounced  enough  to  ])e  readily  detected 
by  a  careful  examination,  occurs,  liowever,  in  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  all  children.  Probably  15  per  cent,  of  all  school  chil- 
dren show  such  slightly  deftxitive  hearing  in  one  ear  only,  and 
another  7  per  cent,  in  both  ears.  The  prevalence  of  chronic 
discharging  ears  is  about  2  per  cent,  in  the  lower  grades.  In 
the  upper  grades  it  appears  to  be  very  infrequent,  but  the  fact 
that  older  children  improve  the  ear  condition  by  treatment  and 
also  conceal  its  existence  by  better  personal  cleanliness  probably 
accounts  for  the  more  numerous  cases  evident  in  earlier  years. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  over  one-third  of  all  cases  require 
vigorous  persistent  treatment  or  else  operation  for  their  complete 
cure,  and  certainly  such  a  procedure  is  seldom  carried  out. 

For  exact  figures,  see  the  chapter  on  Prevalence  of  Defects. 

Evidence. — The  obscn^ant  teacher  will  often  suspect  deaf- 
ness if  the  child  is  a  mouth-breather,  is  slow  in  executing 
commands,  and  is  apparently  stupid.  The  latter  is  often  con- 
scious of  no  symptoms  whatever.  There  may  be  deafness,  fullness 
and  discomfort  in  the  ear,  and  a  crackling  sound  in  the  head 
when  swallowing,  due  to  the  slow  separation  of  the  sticky  walls 
of  the  Eustachian  tube  during  that  act.  The  child,  if  he  has 
reached  the  age  of  10,  realizes  that  he  is  deaf,  particularly  if 
but  one  ear  is  affected.  It  is  important  to  note  that  timid  chil- 
dren will  frequently  conceal  their  infirmity.  Older  children  if 
questioned  will  sometimes  confess  to  a  feeling  of  fullness  and 
discomfort  in  the  region  of  the  ear,  and  even  to  lieadache  in  a 
few  cases.  Otherwise  there  is  a  surprising  ignorance  in  children 
(and   parents  t-oo)    of  their  condition,   and  no  one  has  ever 
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recorded  that  a  small  child  of  his  own  initiative  complained  of 
inability  to  hear.  For  this  reason  cases  of  defective  hearing 
must  be  revealed  by  a  systematic  examination. 

Methods  of  Testing  Hearing. 

A  quiet  and  friendly  manner  is  essential  when  dealing  with 
school  children.  A  deliberate  and  dignified  demeanor  is  wise 
also,  since  school  children  unconsciously  assume  the  same  atti- 
tude toward  the  procedure  as  does  the  examiner  himself,  and  are 
liable  to  be  careless  and  untruthful  in  their  answers  if  they 
have  lost  their  respect  for  him  and  his  work.  The  test  should 
be  conducted  in  a  room  of  at  least  fair  size,  free  from  the  noises 
of  the  school  and  the  street  No  other  children  should  be  in  the 
room,  as  thev  distract  the  attention  of  the  one  examined.  Their 
premature  observation  of  what  they  are  to  do  and  say  during 
the  test  makes  it  of  little  value  when  subsequently  applied  to 
them. 

The  ears  are  tested  separately. 

The  Watch  Test, — ^The  examiner  should  use  a  watch  which 
has  already  been  experimentally  used  and  its  standard  distance 
for  nonnal  hearing  ascertained.  This  distance  may  be,  for 
instance,  24  inches.  Tlie  examiner  should  stand  behind  the 
child,  whose  eyes  should  be  closed.  The  watch  should  then  be 
placed  close  to  the  ear,  so  that  the  child  can  appreciate  what  he 
is  expected  to  hear,  and  finally  the  test  made  by  placing  the 
watch  at  extreme  range  and  bringing  it  slowly  closer  until  it  is 
heard.  The  record  may  be  simply  made  as  "normal,"  "slightly 
deaf,'^  "deaf,"  "watch  4  inches."  If  an  accurate  estimate  is 
desired,  the  greatest  distance  in  inches  at  which  the  watch  can 
be  heard  is  recorded ;  or  the  standard  distance  for  the  watch  may 
be  taken  and  a  fraction  formulated  which  when  squared  gives 
the  degree  of  hearing,  since  the  intensity  of  sound  varies  with 
the  square  of  the  distance.  Thus,  a  person  who  can  hear  a  24: 
inch  standard  watch  at  8  inches  has  one-ninth  rather  than  one- 
third  hearing.  A  quantitative  record,  however,  is  best  made 
with  the  audiometer. 

The  Whispered  Voice  Test. — ^This  is  less  accurate,  but  more 
practical,  than  the  watch  test,  since  an  intelligent  answer  to  a 
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verbal  question  constitutes  a  proof  that  the  latter  has  been  heard^ 
but  on  the  other  hand  children  when  tested  with  the  watch 
answer  affirmatively  as  a  rule  whether  they  hear  or  do  not  hear, 
so  that  multiple  tests  and  tricks  are  necessary  to  establish  their 
actual  acuity  of  hearing.  In  an  absolutely  quiet  room  a 
whispered  voice  should  be  heard  25  feet.  Experience  in  medical 
inspection  soon  teaches,  however^  that  such  absolutely  quiet 
rooms  are  seldom  found. 

An  examiner  standing  behind  a  child  while  testing  his 
vision  can  quite  fairly  estimate  his  hearing  by  whispering  a 
question  as  to  the  child^s  age,  or  address,  first  standing  to  one 
side  and  then  on  the  other.  This  procedure  really  serves  admir- 
ably in  routine  medical  inspection.  Children  who  fail  to  hear 
the  questions  should  be  further  examined. 

If  there  be  no  medical  inspector  and  the  teacher  examines 
the  class  to  satisfy  herself  that  no  gross  cases  of  defective  hear- 
ing exist,  a  method  of  wholesale  examinations  reasonably  accurate 
has  been  suggested  by  E.  A.  Kirkpatrick,  of  the  Fitchburg, 
Massachusetts,  State  Normal  School^: — 

"At  the  Fitchburg  State  Normal  School  a  group  test  has 
been  adopted  that  is  more  quickly  made  and  more  accurate  than 
individual  tests.  As  many  as  15  children  may  be  tested  at  once 
in  an  ordinary  school  room.  They  are  placed  5  each  in  the  two 
outside  rows  and  the  middle  row  of  seats.  They  are  supplied 
with  paper  and  pencil,  and  asked  to  keep  their  eyes  to  the  front 
while  the  teacher,  standing  on  the  right,  opposite  the  middle 
pupil,  pronounces  in  a  low,  distinct  tone,  and  in  a  low,  distinct 
whisper,  a  series  of  numbers  which  they  are  required  to  write 
as  a  dictation  exercise.  After  four  or  five  numbers  have  been 
given  in  a  low  tone,  and  as  many  in  a  whisper,  the  children 
change  seats,  those  nearest  going  to  the  farther  side  of  the  room 
and  the  middle  row  taking  their  places,  those  in  the  farthest 
row  coming  to  the  middle  row.  After  dictating  another  series 
of  numbers,  the  moving  is  repeated,  and  another  list  of  numbers 
is  given.  This  completes  the  test  of  the  right  ear,  all  pupils 
having  been  tested  at  three  distances — ^near,  far  and  medium. 
The  left  ears  are  tested  in  a  similar  way.     The  teacher  then 


1  Psychological  Clinic,  June,  1909. 
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collects  the  papers,  and  marks  them  one  for  every  digit  written 
correctly.  The  marks  of  the  children  for  the  right  ear  and  the 
left  ear  respectively  are  then  averaged.  The  record  of  each  ear 
for  each  child  is  tlien  recorded  in  the  form  of  a  fraction,  the 
denominator  of  which  is  the  average  for  the  group  (or  for  the 
whole  room  tested  by  the  same  teacher),  the  numerator  of  which 
is  the  number  of  digits  correctly  written  by  the  pupil  for  that 
ear/* 

This  record  shows  accurately  the  acuteness  of  the  hearing  of 
each  child  as  compared  with  that  of  his  mates,  regardless  of  the 
size  of  the  room,  its  quietness,  and  the  loudness  and  distinctness 
of  the  voices  of  the  teachers  who  have  made  the  test  in  different 
schools.  All  but  the  first  grade  may  be  tested  in  this  way,  but 
it  is  well  in  the  lower  grades  to  give  a  little  preliminary  practice 
in  writing  numbers  in  columns,  as  they  are  spoken  in  an  ordinary 
tone  of  voice,  so  that  the  children  will  not  have  to  give  thought 
to  getting  them  arranged  properly.  To  avoid  confusion,  let  the 
pupil  write  the  numbers  spoken  to  the  right  ear  on  the  side  of 
the  paper  on  which  he  writes  his  name,  and  those  spoken  to  the 
left  ear  on  the  other  side.  It  is  well,  after  giving  a  number,  to 
say  in  an  ordinary  voice,  "Write."  The  children  who  do  not 
hear  can  make  a  dash  in  place  of  the  number. 

If  5  different  numerals  are  given  for  each  series  in  a  low 
tone,  and  the  same  number  in  a  low  whisper,  the  total  number 
of  digits  given  in  testing  one  ear  will  be  30.  The  test  will  have 
been  satisfactorily  made  if  the  number  heard  averages  about  20. 
This  will  mean  that  the  teacher  has  spoken  in  a  sufficiently  low 
tone  to  make  it  impossible  for  those  in  the  farthest  row  to  hear. 
It  is  well  for  the  teacher  to  give  herself  a  little  practice  in  speak- 
ing in  a  low  but  distinct  tone  and  whisper,  before  making  the 
test 

The  audiometer  is  a  useful  instrument  for  accuratelv  test- 
ing  hearing.  Since  McCallie's  invention,^  by  which  a  standard 
and  uniform  test  sound  is  produced  by  the  action  of  gravity 
rather  than  by  electricity  generated  in  imstable  batteries,  it  will 
doubtless  come  into  considerable  favor.  At  the  present  time  in 
our  large  cities  the  inadequate  systems  of  medical  inspection 


1  Mr.  J.  B.  McCallie,  the  Centennial  School,  Trenton,  N  J. 
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preclude  its  ttdupliuu,  but  for  Uiorougli  medical  inspection,  for 
pi lysio logical  or  psychological  laboratories  and  for  medical 
specialists  it  is  a  most  desirable  instrument. 


Effects  of  Defective  Hearing. 

The  effects  of  defective  hearing  have  been  mentioned  alreaffv 
in  connection  with  adenoid  nasal  obstnictinn.  Briefly  they  are 
fitoop  shoulders  and  flat  ehcBt,  lowered  echolarsliip  when  the 
deafness  is  of  moderate  degree,  and  marked  mental  deficiency, 
possibly  deaf-mntism,  when  the  deafness  is  absolute. 
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Stoop  Shovlders. — Slight  or  moderate  defective  hearing 
causes  stoop  shoulders  and  flat  chest  from  the  continual  leaning 
forward  to  hear.  The  contracted  chest  in  turn  produces  increased 
liability  to  tuberculosis. 

Blank  Facial  Expression, — ^The  calm,  even  vacant  expres- 
sion on  the  faces  of  deaf  children  is  caused  by  the  lack  of 
awakening  auditon^  impulses.  Cut  oflf  from  much  that  is  going 
on  around  them,  their  isolation  and  quiet,  vegetating  existence 
shows  itself  plainly.  The  movements  of  such  people  are  slower, 
as  a  rule,  than  those  possessing  normal  hearing. 

Defective  Speech. — The  voice  and  speech  of  the  sufferer 
from  defective  hearing  is  frequently  peculiar,  becaube  of  tlie 
inability  to  hear  sounds  and  words  when  they  are  spoken.  In 
the  case  of  marked  deafness,  actual  deaf-mutism  results.  Until 
comparatively  recent  years  many  such  children  were  allowed  to 
grow  up  feeble-minded  by  deprivation,  and  the  replacement  of 
the  old  finger-language  by  actual  speech,  due  to  phonetic  teaching 
of  the  deaf,  has  been  a  wonderful  advance  accomplished  only 
in  the  last  few  years. 

Peeuliar  Temperament, — Deaf  children  are  slow  in  thought 
and  actions,  because  of  their  isolation  and  lack  of  mental 
development.  Adults  who  have  become  gradually  deaf  sometimes 
become  peculiar  in  temperament.  Possibly  tliis  is  due  in  part 
to  the  introspection  which  isolation  creates,  and  in  part  to 
suspicions  engendered  by  friends'  and  neighbors'  actions  which 
are  seen,  but  imperfectly  comprehended. 

Liahilify  to  Actiie  Inflammations  and  to  Infectious  Diseases, 
— ^The  reader  is  reminded  that  most  persons  with  defective  hear- 
ing suflfer  from  middle-ear  catarrh  (q^v,).  This  danger  sign 
should  never  be  disregarded. 

Lowered  Scholarship, — ^With  the  possible  exception  of  poor 
nutrition,  defective  hearing  (in  moderate  degree)  is  the  most 
powerful  retarding  influence  encountered  by  school  children. 

Since  the  deaf  children  are  the  adenoid  children  and  vice 
versa,  what  has  been  said  concerning  the  effects  of  adenoids  on 
the  scholarship  of  children  applies  here  also.  The  reader  should 
turn  to  that  section  and  review  the  statistics  and  illustrations 
given.  In  addition  to  these  may  be  quoted  a  report  taken  from 
the  Report  of  the  London  County  Council,  1907,  page  23,  in 
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which  the  scholarship  of  normal  children  and  children  with 
defective  hearing  is  compared.  Most  of  these  children  were 
doubtless  sufferers  from  adenoids^  but  defective  hearing  by  test 
was  made  the  basis  of  comparison : — 

One  thousand  poor  children  in  the  East  End  schools  of 
London  were  tested  for  acuity  of  hearing,  and  the  record  in  each 
case  compared  with  the  statement  of  the  child's  mental  status 
furnished  independently  by  the  teacher.  The  resulting  summary 
and  analysis  showed  that  the  "deaf"  children  were  the  poorer 
scholars. 


Worst  mentality. . . 
Poor  mentality. . . . 

Fair  mentality 

Good  mentality  . . . 
Excellent  mentality 


Children  with 
sufflclent 
hearing. 


23 

70 

200 

226 

186 


Children  with 

innufflcient 

hearing. 


12 

26 

100 

106 

63 


Calculated  per- 

centatrc  deaf 

children. 


52 
37 
50 
47 
29 


Treatment. 

The  importance  of  early  treatment  in  cases  of  defective 
hearing  cannot  be  overestimated,  because  of  the  obstinate 
nature  of  old  cases,  the  retardation  of  the  deaf  child's 
mentality,  and  the  liability  to  flat  chest  and  stoop  shoulders 
from  the  habitual  leaning  fon^'ard  to  hear.  The  treatment  has 
already  been  outlined  in  the  paragraph  on  the  treatment  of 
middle-ear  catarrh,  namely,  correction  of  nose  and  throat 
defects,  cleansing  and  ventilation  of  the  Eustachian  tube  and 
middle  ear,  and  mechanical  vibratory  massage  of  the  stiffened 
eardrum. 

Summary  of  Most  Important  Statements. — 1.  Ear  af- 
fections are  usually  caused  by  disease  of  the  nose  and  throat. 

2.  Catarrhal  deafness  is  the  most  frequent  of  ear  affections. 
It  is  almost  always  secondary  to  nose  and  throat  disease. 

3.  Children  who  are  deaf  may  be  suffering  from  adenoids, 
even  though  the  latter  be  invisible. 

4.  A  child  suffering  from  an  earache  of  twenty-four  hours* 
duration  should  always  be  referred  to  a  physician  for  treatment. 
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5.  Chronic  suppurative  ear  discharge  is  a  constant  menace 
to  the  life  of  the  person  so  affected. 

G.  Ear  disease  and  deafness  should  be  treated  early.  The 
difTicultv  of  cure  and  the  necessity  of  direct  treatment  of  the 
ear  increases  with  the  duration  of  the  disease. 

7.  Defective  hearing  is  the  physical  defect  constituting  the 
greatest  bar  to  progress  in  school. 


THE  TEETH. 


ANATOMICAL  AND   GENERAL 
CONSIDERATIONS. 

A  TOOTH  is  a  modified. bone,  and  may  be  likened  to  a  long 
bone  so  situated  tliat  one  end  projects  into  the  mouth.  This 
free  projection,  which  is  called  the  crown  of  the  tooth,  is  covered 
over  by  a  hard  enamel,  which  under  the  microscope  is  seen  to  be 
a  sort  of  modified  epithelium.  The  tooth  proper  is  composed  of 
a  bony  substance  termed  dentine  and  a  quantity  of  nerves  and 
blood-vessels.  The  blood-vessels  supply  the  buried  surface  of  the 
tooth  from  the  adjacent  gums,  and  also  pass  directly  into  the 
large  central  "pulp  cavity"  of  the  tooth  through  the  large  root 
canal. 

Traversing  the  hard  dentine  substance  are  numerous 
minute  canals,  which,  by  terminating  both  in  the  central  cavity 
and  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  tooth,  possibly  insure  nutrition 
of  the  dentine  from  two  sources.  The  nerve  of  the  tooth  passes 
into  it  through  the  root  canal  and  ends  in  the  pulp,  which  is 
composed  of  blood-vessels,  nerves  and  a  little  delicate  connective 
tissue. 

The  function  of  the  enamel  is  to  give  hardness  to  the  tooth 
surface  and  to  protect  the  underlying  dentine  (which  like  bone 
is  largely  lime  salts)  from  decay  through  chemical  or  germ 
action. 

A  dental  arch  may  be  defined  as  a  row  of  teeth  and  their 
surrounding  gums  and  bony  sockets.  Each  jaw  therefore  pos- 
sesses a  dental  arch,  which  in  the  normal  adult  possesses  16 
teeth. 

The  hard  palate,  which  forms  the  roof  of  the  mouth  and 
floor  of  the  nose,  fills  in  the  space  included  by  the  upper  arch. 
The  septum  (partition)  of  the  nose  stands  upright  upon  the  pal- 
ate, and  separates  the  right  and  left  nasal  chambers  from  each 
other. 

20  ^^SSb^ 
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A  healthy  infant  or  child  breathes  throogh  its  nose  and 
Bleeps  with  its  mouth  closed,  the  tongue  presging  agaioBt  the 
Bides  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth  and  thereby  slowly  widening  the 
pal&te. 

The  appoeition  of  the  teeth  of  the  upper  and  lower  archee 
during  the  act  of  biting  is  technically  termed  occlusUm.  If  the 
teeth  in  the  arches  are  in  perfect  occlusion  with  their  corre- 
sponding opposite  teeth,  each  upper  tooth  "bites"  tme-half  space 
back  of  its  corresponding  tooth  in  the  lower  jaw. 

Speaking  generally,  a  tooth  is  composed  of  an  eicposed 
portion,  or  crown,  and  a  buried  portion,  or  root.  The  temporary 
teeth  normally  are  dropped  from  the  mouth  by  reason  of  the 
absorption  and  disappearance  of  their  roots.     The  pressure  of 


Fig.  127. — Showing  articulation  of  the  teeth  when  in  correct 
occluBion.  (For  the  illuslrationa  in  this  chapter,  except  those 
of  school  children,  the  writer  ia  indebted  to  Dr.  E.  A.  Bogue,  New 
York  City.) 

tile  growing  permanent  tooth  underneath  the  temporary  tooth 
causes  this  absorption.  The  crowns  of  the  temporary  teeth 
should  not  decay,  although  unfortunately  they  are  often  allowed 
to  do  so  from  neglect. 

It  is  interesting  that  crowns  of  the  permanent  teeth  are 
full-sized  all  through  infancy.  They  lie  packed  in  around  the 
roots  of  the  temporary  teeth,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illus- 
tration. When  their  roots  begin  to  grow  they  are  pushed  against 
the  temporary  teeth,  with  consequent  absorption  and  loosening 
of  the  latter. 
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The  temporary  teeth  number  20;  the  permanent  teeth  32. 
Their  names  and  tlie  time  of  their  appearance  in  the  mouth  are 
given  here: — 

lean.  Yetn. 

S.  Four  flrat  molars.  10.  Foar  second  bicuapida. 

T.  Four  middle  indtiora.  II.  Four  ainin<!9. 

8,  Four  lateral  inciMirs.  12.  Four  second  molars. 

9.  Four  first  bicuspids.  17-26.  Four  tliird  molars. 

The  most  important  tooth  is  the  first  permanent  molar, 
irhirh  appi'iirs  at  the  age  of  1  ifftirs.     This  tooth  by  reason  of 


1  Hmall  child,  Hhowing  temporary  tectb  and 
wta  of   the  buried   permanent   tevth. 


its  size,  position  and  earJy  appearance  guides  the  other  permanent 
teeth  into  proper  position.  If  it  is  lost  tn  early  youth  irregular 
positionB  of  the  remaining  teeth  frequently  result. 
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DECAY  OF  THE  TEETH. 

Dental  decay  or  caries,  notwithstanding  its  frequency,  is  an 
unnatural  event  and  one  caused  largely  by  the  improper  habits 
existing  in  civilized  life.  The  temporary  teeth  normally  are 
lost  by  the  pressure  on  their  roots  of  the  growing  permanent 
teeth  beneatli  them, — ^a  pressure  which  causes  the  absorption  of 
the  buried  portion  of  the  tooth  and  its  loosening  from  the  gum. 
The  permanent  teeth  should  last  throughout  life. 

The  causes  of  decay  are  both  constitutional  and  local.  The 
principal  constitutional  cause  is  the  lack  of  tluit  vital  resistance 
which  gives  the  tissues,  of  the  body  the  power  of  resistance  to 
bacteria.  Such  a  vital  resistance  is  evidently  necessary  in  a 
region  such  as  the  mouth,  which  constantly  swarms  with  all 
kinds  of  bacteria,  and  the  teeth  of  poorly  nourished  children 
particularly  show  decay  for  this  reason.  In  addition  to  low 
vital  resistance  from  poor  nutrition,  there  may  be  a  lowered 
vital  resistance  in  the  mouth  from  acidity  of  the  secretions,  such 
as  is  found  in  gout  and  in  certain  nervous  disorders. 

The  local  causes  of  decay  are  the  action  of  certain  bacteria 
which  produce  lactic  acid,  and  conditions  which  favor  the  lodg- 
ment of  organic  matter  and  the  activity  of  these  bacteria.  These 
conditions  comprise  irregular  teeth,  the  eating  of  soft  food  and 
the  lack  of  cleanliness.  The  decay  of  the  teeth  through  the 
action  of  the  lactic-acid-forming  bacillus  is  easily  understood 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  bony  substance  of  the  tooth 
(dentine)  is  composed  of  lime  salts.  Only  the  presence  of  the 
covering  tooth  enamel  protects  the  dentine,  and,  a  crack  in  the 
enamel  once  existing,  decay  rapidly  progresses. 

Regularity  of  the  teeth  is  a  powerful  safeguard  against 
decay,  because  such  teeth  are  practically  self -cleansing. 

A  soft  diet  is  usually  a  vegetable  one  and  composed  largely 
of  starchy  substances.  Such  food  does  not  provide  the  automatic 
cleansing  given  by  the  vigorous  chewing  of  coarse,  tough 
material.  For  this  reason  the  teeth  of  herbivorous  animals 
decay,  and  those  of  carnivorous  animals  are  well  preserved. 

Illustrative  of  the  neglect  of  the  teeth  in  the  children  of 
the  poor  is  the  report  of  an  inquiry  in  Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen 
showing  that  about  8  per  cent,  of  the  school  children  used  the 
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tooUmru8h  daily  and  25  per  cent,  did  not  use  a  toothbrush  at 
all. 

The  same  neglect  that  causes  dental  decay  may  ]irodiici> 
Boft,  spongy,  bleeding  gimiB,  deposits  of  lime  salts  mixed  with 
thickened  mucus  ("tartar")  at  the  netka  of  thu  teeth,  or  the 
presence  of  repulsive  greenish,  fungous  growths  so  often  seen 
among  the  children  of  the  ignorant  poor. 


Fig.  l-2!),-Ali 


Prevalence.- — It  has  been  well  said  that  if  all  the  children  in 
the  United  States  had  their  teeth  systematically  cared  for,  there 
would  not  be  enough  dentists  to  do  the  work.  Official  reports 
of  healtli  boards  giving  the  results  o(  medical  inspection  show 
formidable  figures  which  are  nevertheless  inadequate  because 
of  the  inspections  being  hurriedly  made  by  medical  inspectors 
withont  special  dental  knowledge.  Taking  the  whole  number 
of  school  children  in  the  first  8  grades,  proliably  40  per  cent, 
show  one  or  more  decayed  teeth  evident  to  anyone.  Particidarly 
between  the  ages  of  C  and  0  years,  while  the  temporary  teeth  are 
being  improperly  lost  by  decay,  rather  than  by  root  absorption 
and  loosening,  is  the  condition  prevalent.    Thus  the  writer,  at 
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the  School  of  Obaervation  at  the  Univeraity  of  PennBylvania, 
found  50  to  55  per  cent,  of  the  young  children  with  from  1  to 
8  decayed  teeth  each.  The  London  School  Report  states  that  680 
out  of  700  young  children  of  poor  social  station  (97  per  cent) 
poBSeseed  decayed  teeth.  Of  these,  323  children  posseesed  6  or 
more.  Dr.  Haven  Emerson,  carefully  examining  the  teeth  of 
1478  poor  children  admitted  to  the  Sea  Breeze,  Long  Island, 
Sanitarium,  found  1200  (81  per  cent.)  with  dental  decay  and 
exhibiting  5996  decayed  teeth,  an  average  of  4.7  each. 


Fig.  130. — NumerouB  decayed  teeth. 


Evidence. — Decayed  teeth  may  be  known  by  the  toothache 
{see  Toothache,  p.  313)  accompanyiDg  the  death  of  the  nerve  or 
abscess  of  the  tooth  pulp  and  gum,  or  hy  inspection  of  the  teeth. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  a  decayed  tooth  after  the  death 
of  its  nerve  and  pulp  gives  no  particular  discomfort  to  its  owner 
unless  retained  putrefied  matter  in  the  interior  of  the  tooth  sets 
up  an  abacees. 

In  many  young  children  the  teeth  are  eo  decayed  that  a 
single  glance  shows  half  a  dozen  or  more  broken-down  stumps 
(FigB.  129  and  130). 

The  misleading  symptom  of  earache  caused  by  a  decayed 
tooth  has  been  already  mentioned  in  the  chapter  on  the  Ear. 
Facial  neuralgia  may  likewise  result 
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The  effects  of  dental  decay  are  (1)  lowering  of  the  general 
healthy  (2)  increased  liability  to  infectious  diseases^  (3) 
improper  occlusion  of  the  teeth  with  resulting  deformities  and 
irregularities  of  the  teeth. 

Lowering  of  the  general  health  is  caused  by  the  imperfect 
mastication  of  food^  with  resulting  malnutrition  and  indigestion, 
and  by  the  swallowing  of  germ-laden  food  with  putrid  material 
from  unfilled  cavities,  causing  indigestion  and  poisoning  of  the 
system.  Incidentally,  the  causation  of  indigestion  by  defective 
mouth  conditions  is  only  too  frequently  overlooked  by  physicians. 

In  childhood  the  decayed  material  swallowed  is  rendered 
aseptic  by  the  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  stomach.  Nature  thus 
safeguards  against  an  only  too  common  unhygienic  factor. 
Certainly  with  40  per  cent,  of  all  school  children  and  70  per 
cent,  of  younger  school  children  possessing  decayed  teeth  the 
depressive  influence  can  be  operative  in  only  a  limited  number 
of  cases  or  our  whole  juvenile  population  would  be  invalids.. 

In  adult  life,  however,  when  dyspepsia  is  frequent  and  the 
protective  power  of  the  secretion  diminished,  there  may  occur 
the  gravest  diseases  and  most  marked  debility  from  decayed 
teeth.  Dyspepsia,  poor  nutrition,  anemia,  and  tuberculosis,  and 
possibly  pernicious  anemia  and  malignant  growths  of  the 
stomach,  are  examples  of  these.  Let  us,  therefore,  make  our 
theme  present  preservation  far  future  protection.  The  child 
should  be  taught  that  adenoids  cause  irregular  teeth,  and  that 
such  teeth  decay  readily.  He  should  be  taught  that  decayed 
teeth,  chronic  gum  abscesses,  and  lost  teeth  will,  after  a  time, 
produce  certain  definite  conditions  which  will  lower  his  adult 
value. 

The  infectious  diseases  favored  by  decayed  teeth  include 
tonsillitis,  diphtheria,  pneumonia  and  tuberculosis.  In  the  case 
of  tuberculosis  the  infection  travels  down  the  root  of  a  decayed 
tooth  1  to  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  neck,  and  thence  to  the 
system  generally  or  directly  to  the  nearby  apex  of  the  lung. 
Examinations  of  the  secretions  from  unclean  mouths  show 
enormous  numbers  of  bacteria,  compared  with  the  secretions 

1  British  Medical  Journal,  August  20,  1904.  See  also  an  interesting 
article  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  June  30, 
1906. 
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taken  from  clean  mouths.     In  these  bacteria  are  found  occa- 
sionally the  germs  of  the  diseases  mentioned  above. 

Deformities  of  the  mouth  through  loss  of  the  teeth  are 
particularly  marked  if  the  teeth  be  lost  early  in  life,  before  the 
jaws  have  had  their  full  development.  The  spaces  left  by  the 
lost  teeth  are  more  or  less  encroached  upon  by  the  adjacent 
teeth,  with  resulting  small,  undeveloped  jaw  from  lack  of  inter- 
dental pressure.  In  this  way  a  receding  lower  jaw,  or  a  receding 
upper  jaw  (the  latter  termed  lantern- jaw  or  prognathous  jaw), 
is  produced.  In  the  latter  variety  the  lower  jaw  is  apparently 
protruded. 

That  dental  decay  lowers  the  scholarship  of  school  children 
has  been  claimed  by  numerous  writers,  particularly  by  Mr. 
Leonard  P.  Ayres,  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation.  Notwith- 
standing the  figures  showing  the  association  of  defective  teeth 
with  poor  scholarship,  carefully  estimated,  the  evidence  of  the 
depressing  influence  of  decayed  teeth  upon  both  the  general 
health  and  the  scholarship  of  the  whole  number  of  children  is 
inconclusive. 

In  his  analysis  of  the  physical  condition  of  New  York  school 
children  given  in  the  chapter  on  Prevalence  of  Physical  Defects, 
the  (lull  boys  (10  to  14  years)  showed  decayed  teeth  to  exist  in 
42  per  cent,  of  their  number,  the  average  ("normal")  children 
40  per  cent.,  and  the  bright  children  34  per  cent.  The  difference 
here  shown  may  mean  any  one  of  three  things:  it  may  mean 
that  the  dull  children  were  so  because  of  decayed  teeth,  although 
this  would  seem  strange  when  it  is  also  noted  that  34  per  cent, 
of  the  brightest  children  also  showed  decayed  teeth;  it  may 
mean  that  the  dull  children  came  from  poor  homes  where  decayed 
teeth  existed  along  with  poor  food,  poor  ventilation,  neglect, 
illiterate  parents,  and  other  evils;  it  may  mean  that  there  were 
more  young  (10-year-old)  children  among  the  bright  children 
and  more  old  (14-year)  children  in  the  group  of  dull  children. 
This  would  seem  reasonable.  The  reader  is  reminded  that  a 
child  of  10  has  better  teeth  than  at  any  other  age,  because  the 
last  temporary  tooth  has  just  been  lost  and  the  permanent  teeth, 
are  all  as  yet  fairly  new. 

The  only  proof  of  the  depressing  influence  of  a  physical 
defect    is    improvement    after    the    removal    of    that    defect. 
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and  the  only  instance  of  which  I  am  aware  in  which  the  teeth 
of  the  children  of  a  large  school  (The  Burk  School,  Philadel- 
phia) were  carefully  attended  to  has  resulted  in  no  noticeable 
improvement  in  the  scholarship  of  the  children  according  to  the 
statement  of  the  principal. 

From  the  above  consideration  it  would  appear  that  most  of 
the  estimates  on  the  economic  cost,  educational  cost,  and  health 
cost  of  the  decayed  teeth  of  children  have  been  made  on  uncertain 
premises.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  more  damage  done  in 
adult  life  through  the  agency  of  dental  decay  than  we  realize 
at  the  present  time. 

Treatment, — Decayed  teeth  should  be  filled  if  possible  and 
failing  this  should  be  extracted.  The  general  principles  of 
surgery,  that  dead  material  must  be  removed  before  healing  can 
be  accomplished,  and  that  an  exposed  nerve  cannot  live,  are  true 
in  dentistry  as  well  as  elsewhere.  The  temporary  teeth  of  chil- 
dren are  frequently  neglected  even  by  dentists,  many  of  whom 
maintain  that  a  temporary  tooth  far  gone  in  decay  had  better 
be  loft  in  the  mouth  than  extracted,  in  order  to  insure  the 
proper  positions  of  the  incoming  permanent  teeth.  In  these 
cases  temporary  fillings  of  copper  cement  are  particularly  useful. 

The  care  of  the  teeth  is  discussed  in  a  subsequent  paragraph. 

TOOTHACHE. 

Toothaclie  is  not  a  disease,  but  a  symptom.  Like  headache 
and  earache,  however,  it  is  important  enough  to  warrant 
consideration. 

Toothache  results  either  from  an  exposed  nerve  or  from 
putrefaction  of  the  tooth-root  contents.  In  the  former  case  the 
pain  is  excited  by  cold,  by  chemicals  (air,  sugar,  etc.)  and  by 
mechanical  stimulation  (the  touch  of  the  tongue  or  food  par- 
ticles) and  is  relieved  by  such  anodynes  as  oil  of  cloves,  carbolic 
acid  and  gentle  heat.  Sometimes  the  nerve  is  not  absolutely 
exposed  to  the  air,  but  almost  so,  while,  in  others  still,  a  filling 
may  be  too  close  to  the  nerve. 

Toothache  may  result  from  death  and  putrefaction  of  the 
tooth  contents.  This  condition  is  essentially  an  ordinary  abscess 
and  presents  the  pain  and  tenderness  of  any  abscess.    Because 
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of  the  confinement,  at  first  at  least,  of  the  abscess  contents, 
throbbing  of  the  painful  tooth  is  frequently  noted.  The  pushing 
of  the  increasing  absceps  eontenta  out  of  the  root  of  the  tooth 
first  gives  a  "big"  feeling  to  the  tender  tooth  and  then  causes 
the  familiar  guni  boil  (alveolar  abscess). 

Fairly  correct  diagnosis  of  the  cause  of  toothaclie  may  be 
made  by  inspecting  tlie  tootli  for  evidence  of  decay,  for  an  old 
filling,  and  for  swelling  of  the  gum,  by  asking  the  child  whether 
cold  water  or  sugar  or  the  touch  of  his  tongue  produces  pain, 
and  by  tapping  on  the  teeth  of  the  region  with  any  small  instru- 


Fig.  131. — Abscess  from  root  of  decayed  tooth  about  to  discharge 
oa  face  and  an  old  case  already  existing  for  two  montbs. 

ment,  in  order  to  detect  tenderness  in  some  tooth.  In  the  case 
of  a  dead  tooth  with  pulp  abscess  the  child  should  be  told  that 
drugs  are  of  no  avail  and  opening  up  of  the  tooth  or  its  extrac- 
tion absolutely  necessarj'. 


ALVEOLAR  ABSCESS. 
If  abscess  results  from  death  of  the  pulp  of  a  tooth,  the 
pus  extends  out  through  the  root  of  the  tooth  to  the  gum  tissues 
surrounding  it.  The  abscess  usually  points  into  the  mouth, 
causing  more  or  less  swelling  of  the  cheek  before  it  ruptures. 
Occasionally  a  gum  boil  in  the  lower  jaw  points  deep  into  the 
cheek  and  ultimately  breaks  upon  the  face,  causing  an  ugly  and 
troublesome  sore.  Two  boys  suffering  from  eucb  abscesses  are 
sbowQ    in   th^   accompanying    illuatration.     In   one   of   these 
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cases  the  abecees  had  risen  not  from  the  interior  of  a  whole 
tooth,  bnt  from  an  old  fragment  of  tooth  which  had  remained 
buried  in  the  gum.  The  case  had  been  treated  for  over  a  montli 
in  the  snrgical  diBpensary  of  Philadelphia's  leading  hospital 
without  appreciation  of  the  cause. 

Since  practically  every  alveolar  abscess  signifies  decay  in  or 
around  a  tooth,  every  case  encountered  in  school  should  be  sent 


Fig.   132. — Taats  of  upper  and  of  lower  jaw.     The  upprr   showii 
high,  narrow  palate,  A'^-sbaped  dental  arcli,  and  irregular  t«etli. 

by  the  tcaclier  or  inspector  to  a  dentipt.  Huptiire  of  the  gum 
boil  or  opening  of  the  tooth  by  a  dentist  causes  immedinte  relief 
of  the  pain,  by  discharge  of  the  pent-up  pus  and  gae.  An 
incipient  gum  boil  can  often  be  ciited  by  prompt  operation  on 
the  tooth. 

HIGH,  NARROW  PALATE. 
This  condition,  not  long  ago  classed  as  a  stigma  of  degener- 
acy because  of  its  frequent  occurrence  in  the  feeble-minded  and 
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It  is  plain  that  the  V-shaped  dental  arch  does  not  possess  the 
accommodation  for  sixteen  teeth  that  the  normal  U-shaped  arch 
does. 

When  irregularity  occurs  the  canine  tooth  is  the  one  most 
frequently  crowded  out  of  position. 

Other  causes  of  irregular  teeth  are  the  early  loss  of  teeth, 
the  late  appearance  of  the  canine  teeth,  retention  of  temporary 
teeth,  supernumerary  (extra)  teeth,  and  improper  childish 
habits  such  as  lip-sucking  and  thumb-sucking. 

MALFORMED  TEETH. 

Small  incisor  teeth,  rounded  and  tapering  like  pegs,  with 
shallow  concave,  or  notched  biting  edges,  are  suggestive  of 
rickets  or  of  inherited  syphilis.  Since  rickets  is  very  common 
and  inherited  syphilis  is  rare,  and  also  because  the  diagnosis  of 
inherited  syphilis  is  a  serious  charge  against  the  parents,  the 
diagnosis  should  .always  be  in  favor  of  rickets  imless  other  signs 
of  inherited  syphilis  are  foimd.  The  careless  verdict  by  a 
medical  inspector  of  inherited  syphilis,  with  no  other  evidence 
than  a  few  suggestive  signs,  is  most  reprehensible.  The  physi- 
cian will  forget  the  case  in  five  minutes,  but  the  incorrect 
diagnosis  will  remain  with  the  horrified  teacher  and  possibly  be 
passed  along  from  one  teacher  to  another  to  the  injury  of  an 
innocent  and  often  healthy  child. 

Transverse  grooves  and  pittings  across  the  face  of  the  teeth 
are  indicative  of  severe  constitutional  disturbance  at  an  earlier 
age  by  rickets  or  scarlet  fever  or  other  temporary  illness. 

IMPACTED  TEETH. 

Crowding,  or  impaction,  of  the  teeth  results  not  only  in 
irregularity,  but  occasionally  in  nervous  disorders  from  reflex 
irritation.  The  latter  condition  is  analogous  to  the  nervous 
irritation  from  eye-strain  or  dyspepsia.  A  suflBciently  large 
number  of  cases  of  nervous  children  who  improved  after  the 
extraction  of  impacted  teeth  has  been  reported  to  prove  the 
relationship  of  the  two  conditions,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  enthufiiasm  of  the  writers  and  the  inconclusive  evidence 
offered  in  most  of  these  cases  have  exaggerated  it.    Thus  an 
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unruly  small  boy  who  has  had  the  combined  services  of  a  sym- 
pathetic young  lady  social  visitor,  a  psychological  clinic,  the 
dean  of  a  prominent  dental  college,  and  a  dental  surgeon,  con- 
fides to  the  young  lady  immediately  after  the  extraction  of  the 
offending  teeth  that  he  feels  like  a  better  boy.  This  appears 
to  be  a  case  of  suggestion  or  possibly  a  case  of  reform  by  the 
action  of  a  kindly  and  uplifting  environment. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  a  certain  amount  of  lateral 
pressure  is  probably  normal  in  every  growing  child's  mouth  and 
tends  to  develop  the  dental  arches  and  the  face  generally.  It 
should  also  be  remembered  that,  although  nervousness  may  result 
from  impacted  teeth,  it  may  result  from  numerous  other  causes, 
po  that  even  the  association  of  the  two  conditions  is  inconclusive. 
The  best  information  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  upon  the  subject 
is  the  report  of  Dr.  Louise  Patterson,  of  the  New  Jersey  Train- 
ing School  for  Feeble-minded  Children,  who  states  that  7 
troublesome  children  in  the  institution  who  possessed  impacted 
teeth  (verified  by  a  skiagraph)  had  these  extracted  with  result- 
ing marked  improvement  of  disposition  in  1  boy^  but  no  notice- 
able change  in  the  other  6. 

The  eruption  of  the  permanent  molar  teeth,  at  6  years,  12 
years  and  (about)  18  years,  respectively,  is  often  attended  with 
general  nervous  disturbances  and  occasionally  with  earache  as 
well.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  wisdom  teeth,  and  least  so 
in  the  case  of  the  12-year  molar,  which  usually  causes  no 
disturbance, 

CARE  OF  THE  TEETH. 

The  injurious  effects  of  decayed  teeth  upon  the  general 
health  are  well  known,  but  unfortunately  much  disregarded  in 
young  children.  This  neglect,  for  it  is  nothing  else,  is  due  to 
the  general  feeling  that  disease  of  the  first  teeth  entails  nothing 
more  than  the  loss  of  temporary  members  which  will  soon  he 
made  good,  and  also  to  the  inability  of  children  themselves  to 
appreciate  the  presence  of  decay  until  toothache  announces 
partial  or  complete  destruction.  As  we  have  seen,  the  decay 
of  any  tooth  is  a  disease.  The  temporary  teeth  should  be 
dropped  from  the  mouth  with  roots  absorbed,  but  crowns  intact, 
and  the  permanent  teeth  should  last  throughout  life. 
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Proper  care  of  the  teeth  includes  cleanliness  and  alkalinity 
of  the  mouth.  For  this  reason  a  vigorous  scrubbing  with  chalk 
or  magnesia  tooth  powders  answers  every  purpose. 

Ten  pounds  of  tooth  powder  is  worth  two  hundred  pounds 
of  dentist. 

Spongy,  bleeding  gums  are  improved  by  this  vigorous 
treatment  and  also  by  rubbing  with  the  fingers.  They  are  caused^ 
however,  principally  by  rickets,  scurvy,  and  other  forms  of  anemia, 
and  therefore  require  improvement  in  the  general  health  for 
their  cure. 

The  proper  method  of  brushing  the  teeth  is  up  and  down 
rather  than  across  them,  as  by  this  procedure  the  spaces  are 
thoroughly  searched.  During  this  operation,  the  handle  of  the 
toothbrush  should  be  held  horizontal  while  brushing  the  outer 
surfaces,  and  vertical  while  brushing  the  inner  surfaces. 

The  teeth  should  be  brushed  at  least  morning  and  night. 
Of  these  the  night  cleansing  is  the  more  important.  Tooth- 
brushes whose  endrbristles  are  formed  into  a  tuft  extending 
beyond  the  line  of  the  rest  of  the  brush  are  the  more  serviceable 
and  efficient  for  cleansing.  An  occasional  routine  visit  to  the 
dentist  should  be  made  and  the  teeth  thoroughly  rubbed  and 
polished  witli  pumice  powder. 

CORRECTIVE  MEASURES. 

The  Treatment  of  Dental  Decay. 

The  two  basic  principles  in  the  treatment  of  carious  teeth 
are  the  removal  of  all  decayed  material  and  the  protection  of 
the  nerve  and  other  live  tissue  in  the  pulp  cavity  from  exposure. 
By  the  term  exposure  in  this  connection  is  meant  exposure  to 
metallic  filling  substances  as  well  as  exposure  to  the  air. 

Therefore  the  fate  of  a  decayed  tooth  rests  upon  its  condi- 
tion after  all  the  decayed  portion  has  been  taken  away.  A 
filling  with  some  metallic  substance  such  as  amalgam,  gold  or 
porcelain,  the  same  with  a  base  of  non-conducting  gutta-percha, 
a  filling  or  cap  or  crown  after  the  root  canals  have  been  emptied 
and  packed  with  some  non-putrefying  material,  are  the  usual 
procedures. 

Bridges  and  plates  are  used  to  artificially. supply  the  place 
of  extracted  teeth. 
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The  r^ulatioD  of  the  teeth  in  their  position  in  the  moutb   , 
and  the  widening  of  the  dental  nrchca  and  palate  have  recently 
come  to  be  an  important  part  of  tJio  dentist's  work.    The  leiidor 


Fig,  135. — Four  models  of  tlie 
any  lateral  growth  for  three  yeur»,  t 
cm.  in  SGVpn  montlis  by  mechanical 


line  mouth,  showing  scnreely 
en  a  loleral  enlurgemcnt  of  1 
reatment  (expansion  nrch). 


in  this  development  of  scientific  dentistry  bear  in  mind  that  the  J 
first  molar  tooth  ia  the  most  important  of  all  teeth,  becaus^e  it  ii  <] 
the  center  or  keystone  of  an  arch  extending  from  the  incison  J 
back  to  the  wisdom  tooth  in  each  quadrant;  they  realize  th^J 
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Fig.  1.30. — Photographs  ehowing  improvement  in  facial  appearance 
mfter  four  montha'  mechanical  treatment  (expanBion  arch). 


reUtioDBhip  between  nasal  obBtruction  and  the  liigh,  narrow, 
contracted  palate,  and  the  necessity  of  more  space  for  a  good 
permanent  dental  arch  than  the  space  which  is  barely  Bufficicnt 
for  a  good-looking  tomporarv  arch.  Preventive  measures  in  their 
hands  include  the  gradual  widening  of  the  contracted  arch  (ana 
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palate)  by  mechanical  means,  coincidently  with  the  removal  of 
the  causative  adenoids.  The  widening  of  the  dental  arch  in 
advance  of  deformity,  if  the  temporary  teeth  be  too  closely 
packed  together,  is  also  advised.  As  has  been  said  before,  the 
preservation  of  the  first  permanent  (6-year)  molar  is  the  first 
article  of  the  orthodontist's  code. 

I  am  much  indebted  to  Dr.  E.  A.  Bogue,  of  New  York 
City,  for  the  accompanying  illustrations  showing  different  de- 
formities and  the  results  of  treatment,  as  well  as  for  the  illus- 
tration showing  the  full-sized  crowns  of  the  permanent  teeth  in 
situ  behind  the  roots  of  the  still-existing  temporary  teeth.  Dr. 
Bogue's  eminence  in  this  field  makes  comment  upon  the  results 
shown  unnecessary.  The  details  of  the  mechanical  appliances 
used  in  this  special  work  are  frequently  discussed  in  the  various 
dental  journals. 
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DEFECTS  AND  DISEASES  OF  NERVOUS 

SYSTEM. 

The  defects  and  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  are  fre- 
quently related  to  each  other,  so  tliat  independent  consideration 
of  each  group  may  be  misleading  to  the  student.  Thus,  nervous 
•  exhaustion  shades  insensibly  into  hysteria,  lack  of  emotional 
control  may  amount  to  emotional  insanity,  intellectual  develop- 
ment and  emotional  control  in  the  average  case  exist  together 
in  inverse  proportion,  while  researches  in  heredity  show  a  close 
family  relation  between  certain  nervous  and  mental  disorders. 
For  the  sake  of  systematic  teaching,  however,  it  is  necessary  to 
classify  the  diseases  and  defects  into  groups  with  the  under- 
standing that  each  of  the  latter  possesses  some  principal  and 
distinguishing  characteristic. 

The  term  functional  as  contrasted  with  organic  signifies  that 
apparently  no  gross  defect  or  damage  of  the  nervous  system  exists 
with  the  disease.  It  is  evident  to  the  thoughtful  reader,  of 
course,  that  no  perversion  of  function  can  occur  without  an 
altered  condition  of  the  nerve  cell,  even  though  this  be  too  fine 
to  be  distinguished  by  the  eye.  The  distinction  is  one  of  con- 
venience, and  it  is  agreed  that  a  nervous  system  showing  func- 
tional disorder  is  one  which  shows  no  changes  to  the  pathologist 
if  examined  after  death. 

The  diseases  and  defects  of  the  nervous  system  occurring 
in  school  children  may  be  divided  into  the  following  five 
groups : — 

I.  Functional  Nervous  Diseases. 
II.  Organic  Nervous  Diseases. 

III.  Deficiency  in  Emotional  Control. 

IV.  Psychic  Disturbances  of  Adolescence. 
V.  Mental  Deficiency. 

(324) 
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I.  FUNCTIONAL  NERVOUS  DISEASES  OF 

SCHOOL  CHILDREN. 

(Nervous   Disorders  of   School  Children.) 

The  study  of  nervous  disorders  is  greatly  simplified  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  many  apparently  diverse  affections  are 
often  expressions  in  different  degree  and  manner  by  different 
parts  of  the  nervous  system  of  the  same  faults. 

The  following  propositions  may  almost  be  taken  as  axioms 
in  the  study  of  neurology: — 

1.  Increased  sensibility  and  irritahility,  rapid  fatigue,  and 
lack  of  emotional  control  are  the  three  fundamental  conditions 
underlying  the  various  nervous  disorders  named  in  the  next 
paragraph,  and  existing  in  these  disorders  cither  singly  or  in 
combination, 

2.  Neurasthenia,  hysteria,  epilepsy,  migraine,  habit-spasm, 
chorea,  and  neuralgia  are  expressions  of  the  three  conditions  just 
mentioned,  manifested  singly  or  in  combination.  The  mare 
severe  of  these,  epilepsy,  hysteria,  and  migraine,  are  frequently 
found  in  persons  of  the  same  family. 

3.  Heredity  influences  the  nervous  system  more  than  it  does 
any  other  tissue.  Original  stability,  on  the  on£  hand,  or  an 
inherent  weakness  and  tendency  to  exhaustion,  on  the  other, 
largely  predetermine  the  existence  of  nervous  health  or  disease  in 
childhood. 

4.  The  principal  exciting  causes  of  nervous  disorders  are 
anemia,  reflex  irritation,  intoxication  of  the  system,  and  injury 
of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord. 

CAUSES  OF  NERVOUS  DISORDERS. 

The  causes  of  the  nervous  disorders  of  children  are  both 
predisposing  and  exciting. 

Predisposing  Causes. 

The  principal  predisposing  cause  is  an  inherent  weakness 
and  irritability  of  the  nervous  system, — the  so-called  neurotic 
constitution. 
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la  turn  this  condition  of  weakness  and  irritability  is  itself 
usually  hereditary  and  the  definite  result  of  low  nervous,  mental, 
physical,  or  social  standards  in  the  parents,  such  as  feeble  mind, 
developmental  insanity,  alcoholism,  hysteria,  nervous  exhaus- 
tion and  the  nervous  disorders  hereafter  described.  In  so  far  as 
the  nervous  system  is  concerned,  there  frequently  appears  to  be 
an  inheritance  of  acquired  characteristics.  It  is  seldom  that  a 
case  of  feeble  mind,  insanity,  idiopathic  epilepsy  or  pronounced 
nervous  exhaustion  without  adequate  cause,  occurs  in  a  family 
that  is  free  from  nervous  taint.  Old  age  of  the  parents  may  be 
a  cause  of  poor  nervous  constitution,  since  it  is  recognized  that 
the  children  of  those  who  have  passed  the  prime  of  life  before 
marriage  do  not  as  a  rule  possess  the  virility  and  lively  animal 
spirits  marking  other  children  and  are  likely  to  grow  up  some- 
what lacking  in  nerve  force.  How  much  of  this  is  due  to  a 
decrease  of  the  virility  of  the  parents,  and  how  much  to  the 
repression  of  energy  arising  from  the  association  of  a  child  with 
old  people  rather  than  with  other  children  is  difl&cult  to 
determine. 

Alcoholism  of  pronounced  degree  is  interesting  as  a  factor 
in  the  production  of  neurotic  children,  because  it  furnishes  an 
example  of  chronic  poisoning  lasting  over  several  years  before 
death  of  the  tissues  results.  Post-mortem  examination  of  the 
kidneys,  liver  and  blood-vessels  of  a  drunkard  reveal  to  us  the 
profound  changes  in  vital  organs  which  may  result  from  soaking 
them  year  after  year  in.  a  dilute  solution  of  alcohol,  and  suggest 
that  the  pickling  of  the  cells  of  the  body  generally  may  affect 
the  germ  cells  to  the  detriment  of  offspring. 

Lack  of  vigor  and  of  nervous  stability,  if  present,  are  mani- 
fested early  in  life.  Indigestion  will  produce  convulsions  in  one 
baby  and  not  affect  another.  A  healthy  school  girl  will  endure 
without  apparent  effect  a  shock  or  fright  which  produces  an 
emotional  outbreak  in  her  classmate.  Adolescence  is  a  period 
during  which  these  morbid  tendencies  are  particularly  manifest, 
owing  to  the  profound  disturbance  incidental  to  the  evolution 
of  many  of  the  glandular  structures  and  nerve  centers.  Occur- 
ring as  it  does  coincidently  with  school  life,  irreparable  damage 
is  often  inflicted  on  neurotic  children  by  the  double  strain  thus 
imposed  upon  them. 
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Exciting  Causbs. 

The  exciting  canses  of  nervous  disorders  are  (1)  poor 
general  health,  (2)  improper  social  hubits,  (3)  vicious  personal 
habits,   (4)   overstimulation,    (5)   intoxication. 

1.  Poor  General  Health. — -This  may  be  the  expression  of 
numerous  influences,  particularly  poor  nutrition,  anemia,  organic 
heart  and  kidney  disease,  or  the  depressing  poisons  of  some 
recent  infectious  disease,  such  as  typhoid  fever  or  4iphtheria. 

The  explanation  of  the  relation  between  lowered  general 
health  and  nervous  disorder  is  a  \CTy  simple  one.  The  nervous 
system  suffers  from  starvation  or  intoxication  in  common  with 
other  parts  of  the  body,  but  its  delicate  and  complex  character 
makes  it  extraordinarily  liable  to  injury  and  difficult  to  repair. 

2.  Improper  social  habits,  such  as  late  hours,  loss  of  sleep, 
overwork,  uncongenial  work,  unhappy  home  life,  and  the  general 
depressing  effects  of  poverty,  all  lower  the  vitality  of  the  nervous 
organization  and  predispose  it  to  exhaustion. 

3.  Vicious  personal  habits,  including  intemperance,  are 
among  the  most  powerful  of  influences  contributing  to  this  same 
end,  and  if  indulged  at  the  critical  adolescent  period,  when 
rapid  development  and  internal  readjustment  are  disturbing  the 
nervous  balance,  they  may  be  considered  as  actually  exciting 
rather  than  predisposing  causes.  Unfortunately,  the  victims  are 
of  the  very  type  destined  to  suffer  most  from  any  depressing 
influence.  Their  vivid  imaginations,  weak  will  power,  and 
emotional  nature  make  them  an  easy  prey  to  such  attractions  as 
dissipation  may  offer. 

4.  Overstimulation  of  the  nervous  system  (with  consequent 
exhaustion)  may  be  due  to  reflex  irritation  resulting  from  eye- 
strain,^ postnasal  adenoid  growth,  indigestion,  intestinal  worms, 

1  In  astigmatism  the  strain  on  the  ciliary  muscle  of  the  eye,  from 
its  constant  contractions  while  endeavoring  to  obtain  a  focus,  frequently 
results  in  the  most  violent  headaches,  and  occasionally  in  irritability 
of  temper,  emotional  outbreaks,  nausea,  and  lassitude  from  nervous 
exhaustion.  Acknowledging  the  exploitation  in  the  daily  press  of 
adenoid  growths  as  the  cause  of  almost  every  juvenile  trouble,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  they  exert  a  most  powerful  influence  on  the  nervous  sys- 
tem of  their  possessors.  Medical  and  other  scientific  journals  frequently 
present  communications  calling  attention  to  mental  deficiency,  stupidity, 
lack  of  mental  concentration  and  of  memory,  headache,  dyspnea,  incon- 
tinence of  urine,  refiez  cough,  chorea,  babit-spasm,  night  terronu  irri- 
tability of  disposition,  and  epileptiq  oQovulsiQUQ  as  t]ie  result  q{  thi^ 
QOndition* 
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and  menstrual  disorders.  Particularly  do  nervous  symptoms 
arise  from  astigmatic  eyes,  and  from  nasal  obstruction.  Certain 
organic  brain  diseases,  particularly  the  cerebral  paralysis  of 
childhood  (discussed  in  a  following  paragraph  of  this  chapter), 
may  make  Ihe  nervous  system  very  irritable. 

Exhaustion  may  also  be  the  result  of  continued  mental 
irritation  from  friction  at  home  or  at  school.  Particularly  is 
a  high-struug  school  teacher  an  imfortunate  guardian  for  a 
nervous  child,  since  two  such  emotional,  poorly  controlled 
natures  react  badly  on  one  another  to  the  misery  of  both.  A 
nervous,  poorly  disciplined  mother  is  a  still  worse  influence  on 
the  child  than  an  unsuitable  teacher,  and  unfortunately  in  the 
class  of  children  under  discussion  she  usually  exists. 

Three  subjects  of  complaint  under  our  existing  school  con- 
ditions appear  to  be  (1)  the  forcing  of  children  by  reason  of 
too  early  entrance  into  school,  (2)  the  multiplicity  of  subjects 
and  necessity  of  homework,  (3)  the  inelasticity  of  the  school 
curriculum. 

The  forcing  of  a  dull  child  into  the  limits  of  the  regular 
scliool  curriculum  may  be  justified  as  an  economic  necessity,  but 
the  pushing  by  ambitious  parents  of  a  precocious,  high-strung, 
neurotic  child  through  school  at  a  rapid  rate  is  one  of  the  most 
condemnable  proceedings  possible.  Such  parents  in  their  ambi- 
tions appear  totally  oblivious  to  all  considerations  of  health  and 
the  events  of  the  future.  The  writer  knew  well  a  professional 
man  married  to  a  college-bred  woman  whose  oldest  box',  always 
delicate,  was  remarkably  precocious.  At  the  age  of  7  he  was 
reading  Latin ;  at  9  a  fair  musician ;  suggestions  to  the  father 
that  such  a  child  neeiled  physical  rather  than  mental  training 
were  always  met  with  the  reply  that  the  boy  was  not  urged  to 
study  and  that  therefore  it  was  imreasonable  to  suppose  that 
harmful  results  could  issue.  The  writer  last  spring  saw  this  boy, 
now  a  youth  in  college.  He  was  anemic  and  exceedingly  nervous, 
a  hesitating,  tremulous  voice  and  congested,  blinking  eyes  being 
particularly  noticeable.  The  eye  condition  was  not  due  to 
neglected  refractive  error,  but  to  the  poor  nutrition,  as  the  oculist 
who  examined  his  eves  shortlv  afterward  informed  me. 

Overstimulation  may  occur  as  a  single  severe  shock.  Thus 
emotional  disturbance,  particularly  fright,  is  causative  of  general 
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nervousness  and  of  such  special  nervous  symptoms  as  hysterical 
attacks,  epilepsy,  enuresis,  disturbed  sleep  and  chorea.  Contrari- 
wise the  most  narrow  escapes  from  dangerous  physical  accident^ 
usually  make  but  little  impression.  Healthy  children  are  re« 
peatedly  mentioned  in  the  daily  press  as  half-drowned,  or  rescued 
from  burning  buildings,  but  resulting  nervous  disorders  are 
actually  rare  because  danger  is  not  appreciated  until  the  imagina- 
tive faculty  is  developed.  The  average  boy  will  carelessly  risk  life 
and  limb,  stealing  rides  on  street  cars  and  wagons  and  climbing 
poles  and  foof,  altiiongh  he  may  be  fretful  for  hours  if  scolded 
by  his  teacher,  and  paralyzed  with  terror  if  suddenly  seized  by  a 
policeman  for  throwing  a  snowball.  The  viewpoint  of  the  child 
is  far  dilTerent  from  that  of  the  adult,  a  fact  which  cannot  be 
too  strongly  emphasized. 

5.  Jnioxxcaixon  of  the  nervous  system  may  be  caused  by 
numerous  agencies  such  as  kidney  disease,  gout,  alcoholism, 
constipation  and  dnigs,  but  fortunately  only  one  of  these,  con- 
stipation (with  indigestion),  newl  be  considered  in  tlie  study 
of  children.  Indigestion  and  constipation  are  the  principal 
causes  of  epilepsy,  of  acute  rheumatism,  chorea  and  headache. 
Probably  a  condition  of  faulty  metabolism  akin  to  gout  exists 
in  many  children,  with  resulting  nervous  and  skin  manifesta- 
tions, but  too  little  is  known  at  the  present  time  to  warrant 
more  than  this  passing  mention. 

It  is  well  at  this  place  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  influence 
of  alcohol  and  tobacco  upon  the  nervous  system.  Newspaper 
items  are  occasionally  seen  relating  the  death  at  advanced  age  of 
some  old  man  who  has  drunk  and  smoked  steadily  throughout 
his  life  without  apparent  deleterious  effects.  In  fairness  these 
cases  should  be  acknowledged,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  should 
be  remembered  that  every  almshouse  and  reformatory  contains 
numerous  specimens  with  health  broken  and  nerves  wrecked 
through  drink.  Eegarding  the  effect  upon  the  offspring  of 
moderate,  steady  drinking  and  smoking  on  the  part  of  the 
parent  the  deterioration  in  these  cases  is  slow  and,  like  the 
deterioration  caused  by  overstrain  from  work  and  the  dissipations 
of  city  life,  requires  several  generations  to  manifest  its  full 
effect.  For  instance,  the  huskv  farmer's  son  freshlv  arrived 
in  the  city  may  be  able  to  use  a  remarkable  quantity  of  alcohol 
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and  tobacco  without  apparent  ill  effects  either  at  the  time  or 
(luring  the  course  of  years.  He  will  also  be  able  to  work  longer 
and  endure  more  than  his  city-bred  associates.  His  children, 
however,  while  still  healthy,  will  not  be  able  to  consume  the 
same  quantity  of  stimulants  and  narcotics  nor  will  they  possess 
the  father's  endurance.  Under  a  continuance  of  the  same  con- 
ditions the  fourth  or  fifth  generation  will  yield  a  typical  product 
of  hereditary  nervous  weakness,  exhibiting  such  an  intolerance  to 
alcohol  and  tobacco  that  intoxication  and  acute  illness  result 
readily  from  the  consumption  of  but  small  quantities.  Once  in 
this  condition,  the  task  of  raising  the  health  standard  of  the 
nervous  system  is  just  as  slow  and  difficult  as  the  previous  work 
(unconsciously  done)  of  breaking  it  down. 

Intolerance  of  the  system  to  alcohol  and  tobacco  are  cardinal 
reasons  for  abstinence  from  them.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the 
question  of  the  use  of  alcohol  and  tobacco  is  a  matter  of  health, 
entirely  aside  from  moral  and  economic  issues. 

MANIFESTATIONS  OF  NERVOUS  DISORDER. 

Most  frequently  the  manifestations  of  nervous  weakness  are 
mild  and  too  irregular  in  character  to  admit  of  a  more  exact 
designation  than  the  general  one  of  nervousness,  nervous  ex- 
haustion, or  neurasthenia.  For  the  same  reason  the  subjects  of 
nervous  exhaustion  of  mild  degree  are  simply  termed  nervous 
children.  Certain  groups  of  symptoms,  however,  occur  frequently 
enough  to  admit  of  classification  as  definite  nervous  disorders. 
The  most  common  of  these  are  chorea,  habit-spasm,  hysteria, 
epilepsy,  and  headache. 

The  essentials  of  a  healthy  condition  of  the  nervous  system 
are  power  and  endurance  in  muscular  movement,  a  sufficient  but 
not  excessive  degree  of  sensibility,  and  a  reasonable  control  over 
emotions.  Conversely  the  most  prominent  characteristics  of  a 
weak  nervous  constitution  are  (1)  motor  weakness,  (2)  over- 
sensitiveness  and  (3)  lack  of  emotional  control. 

Irritability  is  the  property  of  responding  to  stimulus,  and 
increased  irritability  may  be  given  as  a  fourth  characteristic. 
However,  it  should  be  remembered  that  increased  irritabilitv  is 
due  as  much  to  the  increased  sensibility  already  mentioned  as 
to  an  unstable  condition  of  the  motor  nerves. 
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1.  Motor  Weakness. — Children  in  whom  this  condition 
exists  arc  often  so  listless  and  adverse  to  activity  that  their  lack 
of  animation  readily  distinguishes  them.  A  more  frequent 
condition  and  therefore  even  more  characteristic  is  rapid  fatigue. 
The  children  of  this  numerous  latter  group  start  the  day  re- 
freshed by  the  night's  sleep  and  in  the  morning  may  display 
exuberant  vigor  and  spirits. 

Tlie  nerve  centers  rapidly  tire  upon  mental  or  physical  effort, 
however,  and  a  degree  of  exhaustion  ensues  which  is  in  striking 
contrast  to  the  apparent  healthy  condition  of  the  period  a  few 
hours  previous. 

A  poor  control  of  muscular  movement  (poor  co-ordination), 
if  present,  signifies  that  the  motor  centers  are  not  acting  in 
harmony  owing  to  weakness  in  thfem  or  to  lack  of  development 
of  the  association  nerve  tracts  connecting  them.  A  lowered  tone 
of  the  sympathetic  system  may  result  in  a  general  poor  circula- 
tion with  cold  hands  and  feet,  in  excessive  perspiration  on  slight 
exertion,  and  in  attacks  of  palpitation  of  the  heart. 

2.  Oversensitiven^ss. — 1.  Annoyance  by  loud  sounds  and 
bright  light  are  symptoms  due  to  hypersensitiveness  of  the  audi- 
tory nerve  or  of  the  retina.  2.  Hypersensitiveness  to  heat,  cold 
and  pain  may  be  manifested  by  the  general  nervous  system. 
3.  Hyperirritability  of  the  sympathetic  system  is  shown  by  too 
ready  flushing,  often  to  an  uncomfortable  degree.  4.  Irritability 
of  the  motor  centers  leads  to  involuntary  movement.  This  may 
merely  be  a  condition  of  restlessness  or  fidgets,  or  may  be  severe 
enough  to  be  classed  as  chorea  or  as  habit-spaam.  In  quiet  chil- 
dren this  condition  may  be  betrayed  only  by  a  tense  expression 
of  the  face,  or  by  involuntary  movements  of  the  muscles  of  the 
forehead  or  jaw,  or  perhaps  by  general  restlessness. 

Excitement  on  slight  provocation  is  evidence  of  brain  irri- 
tability, and  the  gesticulations  frequently  accompanying  excited 
speech  furnish  a  common  instance  of  the  increased  irritability 
of  neighboring  brain  centers  which  ordinarily  are  not  affected. 
This  condition  may  be  observed  in  the  shrill  tones  unconsciously 
acquired  by  earnest  speakers,  especially  when  under  the  nerve 
strain  incident  to  difficult  work.  The  pitch  of  the  voice  con- 
stantly rises  as  the  excitement  increases,  so  that  in  extreme 
cases  of  nervousness  it  becomes  very  marked. 
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TnE  ireuvous  ststeat. 


It  woiikl  be  a  grave  error,  although  onu  Bcarcely  pnssilile  of 
occurrence,  to  niiBtake  an  excess  of  energj^  iu  a  healthy  child  for 
irritability  due  to  weakness.  A  vigorouB  boy.  full  of  animal 
Bpirits,  does  not  exhilnt  the  drooping  figure,  rnpid  fatigue,  and 
emotional  tcniporament  of  the  neurotic  child. 


Fig.  137, 


3.  Lack  of  Emotional  Control.— This  is  eviiicnceii  by  weep-  i 
ing,   laughing,   or  outbreaks   of   anger   on   slight   provocation. 
Other  sjinptoms  more  or  less  related  are  great  senpitiveneaa  to  J 
criticiBni,  weak  will  power,  craving  for  sympathy,  a  vivid  imagi- 
nation, and  a  tendency  to  magnify  real  or  imaginary  misfortunea.  J 

The  signa  of  nervous  exhaustion  and  their  aignificanee  oncd  ' 
understood,  the  recognition  of  the  various  nen'ous  symptoms 
displayed  by  school  children  becomes  a  comparatively  simple 
matter.  A  list  of  those  niopt  commonly  occurring  is  given  below,  i 
both  for  its  practical  help  and  as  a  demonstration  of  the  appli-* 
cability  of  the  scientific  trutlis  just  stated. 
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These  nerve  signs  of  fatigue  are  most  marked  at  times  when 
the  child  is  tired,  worried,  or  excited.  Approaching  examina- 
tions and  entertainments  are  therefore  particularly  favorable 
seasons  for  the  observations.  The  depression  of  spirits  incident 
to  the  low  atmospheric  pressure  existing  before  a  rainstorm 
produces  a  condition  of  nervousness  well  recognized  by  teachers. 

General  Nervousness  ("Nervous  Children"). 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  these  children  cannot  be 
classified  more  accurately  than  by  the  general  appellation 
"nervous,"  owing  to  the  large  number  of  possible  symptoms  and 
their  numerous  combinations.  The  general  characteristic  of 
weakness  and  irritability  in  body  and  mind  is  present  in  all,  and 
this  is  best  seen  in  those  parts  of  the  body  possessing  the  most 
delicate  nervous  organization,  namely,  the  face,  the  hands,  and 
the  general  speech  apparatus.  For  this  reason,  trembling  or 
tensely*  held  hands,  quivering  lips,  husky  voice,  and  feeble  or 
jerky  articular  speech  are  the  most  peculiar  signs  of  nervousness 
in  a  child.  Stuttering  is  considered  defective  speech.  The  fol- 
lowing: niav  be  noted  bv  the  teacher: — ■ 

(a)  By  Observation  : — 

Face : 

Great  mobility  of  expression. 

Wandering  of  the  eyes. 

Twitching  of  the  muscles  of  the  eyes  and 

mouth. 
Grinding  of  the  teeth. 
Extremities : 

TwiU'hing  of  the  fingers. 
Peculiar  and  jerky  handwriting. 
Shuffling  of  feet. 
Body: 

General  restlessness. 

Frequent  movement  and  changes  of  posi- 
tion, either  spontaneously  or  on  trifling 
cause. 
AhnormtUly    quick    reaction    or    response    to 
stimulus. 
Associated    purposeless    movements    upon 
emotional   ■  disturbance    or     excitement, 
such   as   involuntary  winking,   protrud- 
ing of  the  tongue,  laughing,  waving  the 
hands,  etc. 
A  shrill  voice. 

Rapid  stuttering  or  stammering  speech. 
Irritahilitp  of  temper.     Outbreaks  of  passion. 
Other      emotional      outbreaks.        Ready 
laughing  or  crying  on  slight  cause. 


Lowered  nerve 
tone  with  - 
irritability. 


Lowered  nerve 
tone  with  « 
exhaustion. 
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Faoe: 

Toneless  apathetic  expression. 
Eyes  dull. 

Extremities : 

Nerveless  drooping  position  of  the  hands 

and  arms  when  extended  forward. 
Slouching  gait 

Body: 

Drooping  shoulders. 

Poor  station  and  balance  when  standing. 
Inattention, 

Mental  dullness  and  stupidity. 
Poor  memory. 
Sighing  and  yawning  from  poor  circulation. 

(6)  By  Test:— 

Test  vigor  by  asking  class  to  sit  straight. 

Test  control  by   asking  class   to   sit   perfectly   quiet  for  five 

minutes. 
Test  motor  power  by  asking  child  to  place  fingers  on  desk,  and 

then  tap  desk  rapidly  with  the  forefinger. 
Examination    periods,   those   devoted   to  such   occupations   as 

sewing  or  drawing,  and  also  the  recess  hour,  are  especially 

favorable  times  for  observation. 

(c)  By  Statement  op  the  Child: — 

Fatigue,  headaches,  morbid  fears,  and  apprehensions. 

(d)  Frequently  Assocllted  Conditions: — 

Physical  defects   (eye-strain,  adenoids,  indigestion)    which  act 

by  reflex  irritation. 
Poor  nutrition  and  anemia,  which  starve  the  nervous  system 

as  well  as  the  other  parts  of  the  body. 
Mental  dullness,  which,  if  not  due  to  evident  physical  cause, 

signifies  defect  in  the  entire  nervous  system. 

Nervous  exliaustion  in  which  emotional  manifestations  are 
particularly  prominent  is  described  in  the  succeeding  para- 
graphs on  hystero-neurasthenia. 

Chorea  (St.  Vitus's  Dance). 

This  is  the  most  frequent  of  the  nervous  disorders  of  child- 
hood, and  is  characterized  by  jerky,  irregular  contractions  of 
muscles.  Associated  conditions  not  sufficiently  emphasized  in 
many  books  describing  the  disease  are  mental  irritability  and 
weakness  of  the  muscles  affected. 
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The  causes  of  chorea  are  those  already  given  for  the  group 
of  nervous  diseases  now  under  consideration.  Especially  rheuma- 
tism (probably  one-half  of  all  cases)  and  poor  nutrition,  and,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  writer,  indigestion  with  intestinal  putrefaction, 
are  causes. 

As  might  be  expected,  nervous  fatigue  or  excitement  makes 
tlie  condition  worse,  and  so  chorea  is  particularly  seen  in  the 
springtime,  a  season  associated  with  tired  nerves.  One  author 
has  remarked  that  chorea  is  "a  school-made  disease.^*  The  great 
majority  of  cases  of  chorea  occur  in  children  between  the  ages 
of  5  and  15  years. 

The  symptoms  of  chorea  are  chiefly  motor  and  psychic. 

Motor, — In  the  mild  cases,  restlessness  and  inability  to  sit 
still  are  the  only  visible  signs  of  inability  to  control  the  muscles. 
Jerking  of  the  head,  grinding  of  the  teeth,  spasmodic  twitching 
of  the  face,  and  shuffling  of  the  feet  are  common, 

In  the  more  severe  and  well-defined  cases,  involuntary, 
irregular,  jerking  movements  of  the  limbs  are  present.  These 
take  the  child  out  of  school,  and  may  become  so  severe  that  the 
child  is  not  able  to  dress,  to  hold  anything  in  the  hand  or  even 
to  talk.  A  well-defined  case  of  chorea,  tossing  in  bed,  jerking 
movements  of  the  hands  and  arms  never  ceasing  while  awake, 
can  never  be  forgotten. 

Weakness  of  the  affected  muscles  has  been  already  noted  and 
is  naturally  most  marked  in  the  more  severe  cases. 

The  writer  recently  had  under  his  care  a  yoimg  girl  suffer- 
ing from  chorea  who  was  unable  to  use  her  right  arm  and  hand 
for  such  simple  acts  as  buttoning  her  dress  or  holding  a  teaspoon. 
This  weakness  of  the  finger  muscles,  however,  was  scarcely 
noticed  by  the  family  because  of  the  occurrence  of  the  more 
spectacular  jerky  movements.  This  young  girl  bruised  her  hand 
by  repeatedly  tossing  it  against  the  nearby  furniture.  On  two 
or  three  occasions  a  spoon,  after  having  been  grasped  with  diffi- 
culty, was  flung  violently  across  the  room.  Desirous  of  escaping 
attention  she  practised  the  trick  of  sitting  upon  her  hand  in 
order  to  control  it. 

Psychic  Symptoms, — The  association  of  these  with  the  mus- 
cular movements  should  always  be  borne  in  mind.  Irritability 
of  temper  is  very  characteristic,  and  emotional  outbreaks  during 
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tlie  day  and  bad  dreams  at  night  result.     (See  also  Lack  of 
Emotional  Control,  p.  349.) 

Illustrative  Case, — Case  of  chorea  with  extreme  mental  irri- 
tability.   John  S.,  aged  7  years.    Robert  Morris  School. 

Teacher's  report : — 

"He  makes  grimaces  and  frowns  for  no  evident  reasons,  his 
face  seldom  being  in  repose.  His  fingers  are  always  in  motion. 
As  he  writes  he  distorts  his  mouth  and  his  writing  is  very 
nervous.  His  pencil,  when  held  ready  for  use,  trembles.  He 
usually  speaks  in  a  thin,  whining  voice.  His  condition  will 
perhaps  be  more  cleariy  indicated  by  the  following  specific 
instances  of  his  behavior: — 

"His  hands  and  wrists  were  resting  on  the  desk  and  he 
was  silently  reading  from  the  board  a  poem  preparatory  to 
answering  questions  about  it.  During  the  time  that  his  atten- 
tion was  there,  both  arms,  sometimes  from  the  shoulder  and 
sometimes  from  the  elbow,  were  continually  making  short  move- 
ments (such  as  one  might  make  were  he  erasing  lead-pencil 
marks). 

"While  reading  silently  from  his  book,  instead  of  allowing 
it  to  rest  on  his  desk,  he  shook  it,  using  movements  similar  to 
the  above. 

"During  a  reading  lesson,  when  it  is  not  his  turn,  he  fre- 
quently unexpectedly  reads  several  words  aloud. 

"In  arithmetic  he  has  called  out  numbers  irrelevantly. 

"When  kept  to  do  work  which  he  had  neglected  he 
for  a  time  refused  to  do  it,  stamping  his  feet  and  sobbing  dis- 
tressingly. He  gradually  became  calmer  and  did  his  work, 
interspersing  it  with  an  occasional  heartrending  sob.  His  work 
was  finally  completed  and  after  a  heart  to  heart  talk  with  his 
teacher,  he  went  home  in  a  very  peaceful  mood,  the  storm  entirely 
over. 

"He  has  suddenly  grasped  a  child  and  held  him  tensely. 

'^hile  writing  he  has  quickly  stopped,  laid  his  pencil  down 
and  pounded  fiercely  on  his  desk  or  stamped  his  feet.  There 
was  no  apparent  provocation  and  when  his  teacher  looked  at 
him,  he  hung  his  head,  frowned  and  gave  evidences  of  being 
aabamed  of  this  outburst/' 
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1'he  recognition  of  chorea  is  important  for  three  reasons: 
1.  That  it  may  be  treated  early  in  its  course.  2.  Because  its 
existence  signifies  something  wrong — ^the  existence  of  rheuma- 
tism, or  nerve  exhaustion,  or  poor  nutrition.  3.  Because  it 
absolves  the  unfortunate  victim  from  the  charge  of  malicious 
intent  in  making  grimaces  at  the  teacher,  being  noisy,  restless 
and  troublesome,  and  of  dropping  articles  with  apparent  care- 
lessness. This  is  most  important  from  practical  as  well  as 
humane  considerations,  since  punishment  only  makes  the  symp- 
toms worse. 

Every  diflScult  child  should  be  examined  mentally  because 
of  the  possibility  of  nervousness  and  chorea. 

The  treatment  of  chorea  is  the  medical  treatment  of  the 
underlying  cause,  and  the  avoidance  of  overwork  from  too  many 
studies  and  insufficient  relaxation.  The  teacher  should  guard 
these  cases  carefully,  as  the  treatment  of  nervous  disorders  par- 
ticularly demands  her  co-operation.  Without  doubt  all  these 
children  are  best  treated  by  a  return  to  a  care-free  country  life, 
but,  of  course,  this  is  usually  impracticable. 

Habit-spasm  (Habit-chorea). 

This  resembles  chorea  and  may  possibly  be  a  variety  of  it. 
Habit-spasm  is  observed  among  children  in  the  lower  grades, 
and  consists  in  the  habitual  sudden  contraction  of  certain 
muscles.  The  regions  of  the  eyes,  mouth,  neck  and  shoulders 
are  the  most  commonly  affected.  The  spasm  may  be  quick, 
almost  instantaneous,  or  may  hist  for  one  or  two  seconds,  while 
the  face  is  distorixjd  by  the  tense  muscles.  Shrugging  of  the 
shoulders  is  a  fairly  frequent  symptom,  and  I  have  frequently 
noticed  in  overworked  college  students  a  spasmodic  clenching  of 
the  jaws  occurring  every  few  seconds. 

When  the  eyelids  are  blinked  forcibly  and  frequently,  the 
condition  is  termed  blepharospasm,  and  it  is  usually  significant 
of  eye-strain  in  a  ner\'0U8  person. 

Facial  habit-spasm  is  often  associated  with  frequent 
sniffing  of  the  nose.  So  many  of  these  cases  arise  from  adenoids 
and  na^al  catarrh  that  the  quick  nervous  character  of  the  move- 
ment rather  than  its  simple  occurrence  is  necessary  to  make  this 
ei^  a  suspicious  one. 

2? 
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The  chief  features  which  help  to  differentiate  liabit-spasm 
from  chorea  are  the  usual  existence  of  a  local  rather  than  a 
general  cause  (i.e.,  eye-strain  rather  than  rheumatism  or  nervous 
shock),  the  limitation  of  the  affection  to  the  face,  neck  and 
shoulders,  and  the  repetition  of  the  same  muscular  movement 
more  or  less  rhythmically.  The  contraction  of  the  muscles  is 
spasmodic  and  powerful,  and  quite  different  from  the  wild,  jerky 
and  irregular  movements  of  chorea. 

Habit-spasm  is  a  hint  both  of  a  nervous  constitution  and 
of  local  physical  defect.  The  treatment  should  therefore  consider 
both.  Most  cases  recover,  some  lasting  only  a  few  months. 
Barely  it  becomes  chronic  and  incurable. 

A  few  days  previous  to  this  writing  I  examined  a  10-year- 
old  boy  at  the  Miller  school,  who  was  suffering  from  habit-spasm. 
He  frequently  drew  down  his  lower  lip  in  a  spasmodic  manner, 
showing  the  lower  teeth  conspicuously.  His  eyes,  nose  and 
throat  proved  to  be  normal,  but  he  was  poorly  nourished  and 
nervous.  The  knowledge  that  he  was  being  observed  made  the 
facial  grimace  particularly  noticeable.  He  had  a  bruise  upon 
the  forehead,  and  the  principal  asked  its  source.  "My  father 
kicked  me  there."  ^^Vhy,  Joe,  I  thought  your  sister  hit  you 
there  with  a  flatiron.'*  "That  was  here,"  he  replied,  and 
exhibited  another  wound  behind  the  left  ear. 

Epilepsy. 

Epilepsy  is  a  habitual  disposition  to  and  an  occasional 
occurrence  of  convulsions  which  are  accompanied  by  loss  of 
consciousness. 

The  tendency  of  medical  writers  is  to  look  upon  persons 
Buffering  from  epilepsy  as  divisible  into  three  classes  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  cause  of  tlie  attack:  1.  Individuals  pos- 
sessing an  exceedingly  unstable  nervous  system,  who  require 
very  little  to  precipitate  an  attack.  2.  Those  with  more  or  less 
instability  of  the  nen^ous  system,  but  with  some  evident  exciting 
cause,  such  as  eye-strain,  intestinal  indigestion,  postnasal  adenoid 
growths,  etc.  3.  Those  persons  possessing  an  originally  sound 
and  healthy  nervous  system,  but  afflicted  by  some  overwhelming 
poison,  as  in  Bright^s  disease,  or  by  the  pressure  of  a  tumor,  or 
by  injury. 
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The  convulsions  of  babies^  are  not  considered  as  epileptic 
in  character  unless  the  habit  becomes  established. 

The  symptoms  may  be  here  very  briefly  described,  to  relieve 
the  inexperienced  teacher  of  alarm  and  uncertainty,  and  to  call 
attention  to  the  occurrence  and  sinister  significance  of  the  minor 
form,  and  the  psychic  form  of  the  disease. 

Major  epilepsy  constitutes  the  ordinary  epileptic  convulsion. 
Its  onset  may  be  instantaneous,  but  usually  the  brain  disturbance 
causes  various  premonitory  symptoms,  such  as  numbness  and 
tingling  in  one  of  the  extremities,  or  flashes  of  light  or  color 
before  the  eyes.  The  actual  convulsion  frequently  begins  with 
an  inarticulate  cry  on  the  part  of  the  sufferer,  who  falls  regard- 
less of  disastrous  results.  The  muscles  of  the  entire  body  are  at 
first  rigidly  contracted,  causing  inability  to  breathe  and  an 
apparently  alarming  congestion  and  blueness  of  the  face  for 
some  time  less  than  a  minute.  The  rigidity  ceases  soon  because 
of  the  exhaustion  of  the  nerve  force  and  probably  by  reason  of 
the  partial  asphyxia ;  the  contractions  continue,  but  become  jerky 
and  intermittent  in  character  with  a  beginning  of  return  to  a 
more  natural  color.  Frothy  saliva,  possibly  bloody  from  a  bitten 
tongue,  shows  at  the  mouth.  This  stage  lasts  two  or  three 
minutes  (rarely  longer),  and  is  succeeded  by  a  third  stage 
of  stupor  due  to  nervous  exhaustion,  from  which  the  patient 
can  soon  be  aroused  if  necessary.  Such  persons  usually  suffer 
for  several  hours  from  headache  and  fatigue,  a  few  appear  to  be 
scarcely  affected,  while  others  may  be  incapacitated  for  a  day  or 
two. 

The  treatment  of  the  attack  is  conducted  with  the  assurance, 
bom  of  experience,  that  the  patient  will  speedily  recover  if  not 
injured  accidentally  by  the  fall.  The  clothing  should  be  loosened 
at  the  neck  to  allow  free  respiration,  and  an  endeavor  made  to 
secure  privacy  for  the  sufferer  and  safe  custody  for  his  personal 
property.  A  handkerchief  should  be  inserted  between  the  teeth, 
to  prevent  injury  to  the  tongue. 


1  Tt  ia  worth  while  digressing  to  explain  the  fact  that  the  principal 
cause  of  convulsions  in  infants  is  indigestion  due  to  infection  (infected 
milk)  or  improper  food  (cows'  milk  and  indiscriminate  feeding).  The 
mistaken  belief  that  the  eruption  of  the  teeth  is  the  causative  agent  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  latter  occurs  coincidently  with  the  weaning 
period,  and  at  times  undoubtedly  causes  distress  to  the  child. 
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Minor  Epilepsy. — ^This  may  be  defined  as  habitual,  or  at 
least  occasional,  periods  of  lost  nervous  control.  The  attack 
presents  a  great  variety  of  symptoms  in  different  subjects  and  is 
diagnosed  by  its  periodical  occurrence,  by  the  fairly  constant 
character  of  the  symptoms  in  each  person  affected,  and  by 
the  (almost)  ceri^in  occurrence  of  loss  of  consciousness,  though 
this  is  80  transient  that  it  may  not  be  noticed  unless  a  dish  is 
dropped  from  the  nerveless  hand  or  conversation  stopped  in  the 
middle  of  a  sentence,  with  more  or  less  subsequent  mental  con- 
fusion. Peculiar  automatic  actions  and  a  few  irrational  words 
may  betray  the  condition.  Parents  are  frequently  cognizant  of 
such  attacks  of  minor  epilepsy,  but  fail  to  realize  their  true 
significance,  and  carelessly  speak  of  them  as  "spells,^' — a  medical 
wastebasket  for  uncertain  diagnosis. 

Psychic  Epilepsy, — ^This,  like  minor  epilepsy,  must  rest  its 
claim  for  existence  in  each  case  upon  tlie  fact  that  it  is  either 
of  habitual  occurrence  or  that  the  patient  suffers  also  from  one 
of  the  other  forms  of  epilepsy.  Psychic  epilepsy  exhibits  a  loss 
of  control  (inhibition),  and  action  results  rather  than  inaction, 
as  in  typical  minor  epilepsy.  The  attack  usually  consists  of 
sudden  maniacal  excitement,  aptly  described  as  a  brain-storm, 
often  accompanied  by  violent  automatic  movements.  In  the 
mentally  irresponsible  state  existing,  articles  may  be  recklessly 
destroyed,  or  an  assault  committed.  The  ensuing  mental  calm 
is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  emotional  outbreak. 

Unless  epileptic  convulsions  coexist,  really  uncontrollable 
emotional  outbursts  are  better  classed  as  emotional  insanity  (pos- 
sibly acute  mania). 

A  knowledge  of  epilepsy  is  valuable  to  the  teacher  as  well 
as  the  physician,  since  the  former  possesses  facilities  for  observa- 
tion second  only  to  those  of  the  family  and  is  often  much  more 
discerning. 

First  it  should  be  realized  that  children  suffering  from  con- 
vulsions are  frequently  curable  if  only  the  cause  is  found  and 
removed  before  the  fit  habit  is  established.  The  unthinking 
doctor  doses  his  patients  with  bromides  until  a  pimply  com- 
plexion, dyspepsia,  and  a  deadened  intellect  all  attest  the  vigor 
of  his  treatment.  The  convulsions  become  less  severe  and  less 
frequent,  and  tliis  is  considered  a  fair  equivalent  for  the  practical 
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invaliding  of  the  sufferer.  This  is  a  necessary  procedure  of  last 
resort  in  severe  and  proven  incurable  cases,  but  the  scientific 
and  proper  treatment  of  epilepsy  is  based  on  the  theory  of  the 
removal  of  the  cause  if  such  procedure  be  possible.  For  this 
reason,  the  causes  of  nervous  disorder  already  mentioned  should 
be  considered  carefully  one  by  one,  with  especial  attention 
devoted  to  the  examination  of  tlie  stomach  and  the  bowels,  the 
eyes,  and  the  nasopharynx. 

The  most  important  point  is  the  recognition  of  the  true 
character  of  minor  and  of  psychic  epilepsy  when  actually  seen. 
The  former  because  the  minor  forms  have  all  tiie  potential 
significance  of  the  major  and  may  develop  into  it  if  not  checked. 
The  latter  because  of  the  paramount  importance  of  recognizing 
psychic  epilepsy,  or  kindred  emotional  disturbances  occurring  in 
ill -balanced  children,  in  order  that  the  child  may  be  shielded 
from  exciting  shocks  and  terrifying  punishments,  otherwise  very 
liable  to  fall  to  him. 

Needless  to  say,  an  ordinary  fit  of  bad  temper  should 
not  be  taken  as  a  ease  of  psychic  epilepsy,  or  an  absent-minded 
movement  construed  as  an  attack  of  minor  epilepsy.  The  re- 
peated occurrence  of  these,  however,  should  give  rise  to  a  suspi- 
cion that  abnormal  conditions  exist,  and  c^iuse  a  quiet  inquiry 
into  the  child's  home  life,  the  nervous  health  of  the  family,  and 
the  existence  of  physical  defects  of  the  character  already  dis- 
cussed. The  diagnosis  of  such  cases  carries  with  it  such  heavy 
purport  that  it  should  be  only  tentatively  made  by  any  one  not  a 
physician. 

Headache. 

While  the  causes  of  headache  systematically  considered  are 
numerous  and  practically  correspond  to  those  of  other  functional 
nervous  disorders,  such  as  epilepsy  and  chorea,  it  may  be  said 
definitely  that  eye-strain  is  the  basis  of  at  least  four-fifths  of  the 
habitual  headaches  occurring  in  school  children.  The  remainder 
arise  from  adenoid  groA^'ths  and  obstructive  nasal  catarrh,  and 
from  constipation.  A  few  cases  may  be  ascribed  to  coffee  com- 
bined with  lack  of  proper  nourishment. 

Single  accidental  headaches  result  from  injuries,  indiges- 
tion, or  beginning  acute  illness. 
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The  headaches  of  eye-strain  localized  over  the  eyes  are 
accompanied  as  a  rule  by  discomfort  in  the  eyes  after  their  use, 
and  by  more  or  less  imperfect  vision.  Astigmatism  is  particu- 
larly a  cause  of  headache,  and  the  minor  degrees  of  error  with 
little  or  no  diminution  in  vision  by  the  ordinary  type  test  may 
cause  much  distress.  It  is  my  custom  when  children  are  referred 
to  me  in  this  connection  to  first  ask  whether  the  headache 
occurs  frequently.  //  it  does  further  inquiry  is  made  as  to  tiring 
of  the  eyes  after  reading,  which  usually  elicits  an  aflBrmative 
answer.  The  vision  should  then  be  tested  with  the  ordinary 
type  card  and  the  diagnosis  established. 

The  evident  presence  of  adenoids,  a  statement  as  to 
the  character  of  the  breakfast  (cinnamon  bun  and  coffee)  and 
the  statement  of  constipation  explain  the  remaining  causes. 

As  to  accidental  cases,  I  have  had  a  considerable  number 
of  children  referred  to  me  in  whom  the  headache  was  the 
first  one  ever  experienced  and  due  to  a  blow  on  the  head  a 
few  minutes  previously.  A  hasty  assumption  of  eye-strain  by 
the  teacher  dependent  on  her  own  judgment  would  lead  to  a 
diagnosis  easily  susceptible  of  disproof  and  as  mortifying  as  it 
is  ridiculous. 

A  headache  may  be  the  most  prominent  symptom  at  the 
onset  of  some  acute  infection  such  as  grippe  or  scarlet  fever  or 
tonsillitis.  Children  in  this  condition  frequently  omit  mention 
of  the  accompanying  general  distress,  chilliness  and  fever. 

Treatment  of  Nervous  Disorders. 

This  consists  in  each  case  in  the  removal  of  the  causes  and 
the  improvement  of  the  general  health.  Plenty  of  sleep,  good 
food,  fresh  air,  the  avoidance  of  constipation,  correction  of  nose 
and  throat  defects,  eye-glasses  and  medication  by  codliver  oil 
and  iron  are  the  principal  measures  to  be  considered. 

The  baneful  influence  of  nervous  parents  upon  a  nervous 
child  must  be  endured,  as  a  rule,  since  the  preservation  of  the 
family  is  a  sociological  maxim  at  once  brought  forth  by  family 
and  friends  in  opposition  to  any  attempt  to  remove  the  child  to 
quieter  and  easier  influences. 

The  school  curriculum  as  a  source  of  nervous  exhaustion 
has  been  the  subject  of  many  papers  read  before  medical  and 
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educational  conventions.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  lack  of  active 
co-operation  between  the  two  professions  has  resulted  in  com- 
plaints rather  than  the  actual  correction  of  existing  ills.  The 
first  (?)  step  toward  official  co-operation  and  action  was  taken  in 
1909,  at  the  annual  meeting  at  Cape  May,  X.  J.  Here,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Dr.  Alexander  Marcy  and  the  writer,  a  committee 
of  three  physicians  was  appointed  to  confer  with  the  State  educa- 
tional authorities  upon  the  school  curriculum  in  its  relation  to 
the  health  of  children.  This  pioneer  action  will  doubtless  pave 
the  way  for  similar  procedure  in  other  States  and  eventually  the 
retention  by  the  school  authorities  in  our  large  cities  of  a  medical 

« 

officer  with  expert  knowledge  of  neurology. 

The  exclusion  from  school  of  verv  nervous  children,  like 
medical  supervision  of  the  curriculum,  is  frequently  advocated, 
but  seldom  practical. 

Children  are  occasionally  withdrawn  from  school  by  parents 
on  the  advice  of  the  family  physician,  but  initial  action  by  school 
teachers  is  practically  unknown.  Certainly,  in  the  writer's  ex- 
perience, covering  six  years  of  medical  inspection,  no  such  direct 
suggestion  has  ever  been  made  by  a  school  principal.  This  is 
probably  and  naturally  due  to  the  practice  of  teachers  to  retain 
children  rather  than  to  dismiss  them,  to  a  natural  obtuseness 
in  the  recognition  of  disease,  and  possibly  to  a  transfer  of 
responsibility  for  things  medical  to  the  inspector. 

II.  ORGANIC  NERVOUS  DISEASES  OF  SCHOOL 

CHILDREN. 

The  principal  organic  nervous  diseases  affecting  children 
are  three  in  number, — spinal  paralysis,  cerebral  paralysis,  and  an 
uncertain  group  of  symptoms  resulting  from  meningitis. 

Infantile  Spinal  Paralysis. 

This  disease,  also  termed  acute  anterior  poliomyelitis,  is  the 
cause  of  the  large  majority  of  the  withered  arms  and  legs  noticed 
occasionally  in  persons  of  all  ages.  Such  paralyzed  limbs,  how- 
ever, are  but  the  permanent  result  of  damage  wrought  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days'  acute  illness,  during  which  the  motor  cells 
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in  some  part  of  the  spinal  cord  are  destroyed.  Three-fourthe  of 
the  sufferers  are  under  6  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  attack.  In 
rare  cases  adults  have  been  attacked.  It  is  said  that  the  occur- 
rence of  the  disea^  bears  no  relation  in  the  city  to  the  character 
of  the  population,  and  in  the  country  no  relation  to  the  general 
topography  of  the  land  nor  to  social  or  sanitary  cMiditions. 


Fig.   138. — Infantile  spinal  paralysis. 

Personally,  however,  I  have  seen  so  many  cases  {i.e,,  old  cases 
attending  the  schools)  among  the  poor  Italians,  compared  wifh 
tlie  number  of  ca^es  seen  elsewhere  in  Philadelphia,  tlint  a  strong 
suspicion  is  natural  that  poor  sanitation,  overcrowding,  dirt 
and  unhealthy  throats  may  be  favoring  factors. 

Occasional  epidemics  of  infantile  spinal  paralysis  occur. 
In  Norway,  in  1905,  over  500  cases  occurred  in  a  population  of 
2,500,000.  During  the  last  year,  lOlO,  several  epidemics  have 
occurred  in  the  United  States,  with  resulting  vigorous  action  by 
the   State   health   authorities.     In    Pennsylvania,   January   to 
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Anguft  incluEive,  443  vases  occnrred,  of  vhich  100  caees  oc- 
cnired  in  Northampton  Countr,  9ti  in  lAocaster  County,  and  52 
in  Lehigh  County,  while  a  much  less  proportionate  number,  68, 
occurred  in  the  great  city  of  Philadelphia.  In  the  State  of 
Ifaesachu^ta  100  cases  hare  occurred  in  the  vicinity  of  Spring- 
field during  the  spring  and  sumroer  of  the  same  year. 


Fig.  139. — lofantile  Bpinil  paralrsta  affecting  outer  calf  muscles. 
<Not«  the  right  ankles.) 

Cause. — Xo  perm  has  so  far  been  proven  to  be  the  specific 
cause,  but  the  sudden  onset,  fever,  frequent  congested  throat, 
and  epi'icmic  nature  all  point  to  its  infectious  nature.  It  is  not 
actively  wntarrinus,  although  neighborhood  epidemics  and,  rarely, 
its  occurrence  in  two  cliiidren  of  the  Mine  family  make  it 
probalile  thnt  it  may  be  transmitted  from  one  person  to  another. 

Evidence. — The  child  is  suddenly  seized  with  fever,  and 
paralysis  of  its  Ijmbe.    In  severe  cases  the  fever  is  high,  the 
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disease  may  begin  with  a  convulsion,  the  throat  be  reddened  and 
congested,  and  the  paralysis  affect  the  whole  body.  One-fifth  of 
all  cases  die  during  the  first  two  or  three  days.  In  mild  cases, 
even  though  total  paralysis  occurs  (as  it  almost  always  does), 
the  fever  may  be  so  slight  and  the  infant  so  young  that  the 
mother  is  unaware  of  an>^hing  wrong  at  the  time.  The  writer 
once  saw  such  a  case,  probably  several  months  after  the  occur- 
rence, in  which  the  mother  brought  her  two-year-old  child  to  the 
dispensary  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  to  ascertain  why  it 
could  not  walk. 

After  a  few  days  there  usually  occurs  a  remarkable  recovery 
in  all  the  limbs  save  one,  which  remains  permanently  paralyzed. 
In  some  cases  only  a  single  group  of  muscles  in  one  limb  is 
affected.  In  after  years,  shortening  of  the  limb,  wasting  of  the 
muscles,  loss  of  tendon-reflexes,  and  cold,  congested  circulation 
are  the  cardinal  diagnostic  signs.  As  in  all  paralyzed  limbs,  con- 
tractures of  the  affected  muscles  occur,  causing  such  deformities 
as  club-foot,  or  a  twisted,  withered  wrist  and  hand. 

Treatment. — ^The  disease  is  incurable  because  the  motor 
nerves  supplying  the  paralyzed  limb  are  destroyed.  The  stand- 
ard measures  of  massage,  electricity  and  tonic  treatment  do  good 
in  improving  the  nutrition  of  the  limb  and  preventing  the 
deformities  from  disuse  of  the  part.  If  the  lower  limb  be  af- 
fected ^a  shoe  or  shoe  and  brace  should  be  worn  to  strengthen 
and  lengthen  the  limb  and  thereby  avoid  curvature  of  the  spine. 
In  recent  years,  skillful  surgeons  have  transplanted  either 
tendons  or  nerves  in  suitable  cases  with  remarkable  results. 

Infantile  Cerebral  Paralysis. 

This  disease,  more  rare  than  the  preceding  one,  presents 
a  paralysis  resulting  from  injury  to  the  brain.  This  injury 
usually  occurs  during  a  difficult  labor,  particularly  if  obstetrical 
forceps  be  required,  but  it  may  occur  from  inflammation  of  the 
brain  substance  or  rupture  of  a  cerebral  blood-vessel  during  the 
first  few  years  of  life.  The  cause  of  the  latter  event  is  usually 
unknown.  After  recovery  from  the  first  shock  or  fever,  a 
permanent  paralysis  remains,  affecting  usually  one  side  of  the 
body  and  often  including  one  side  of  the  face.    In  such  cases  it 
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is  equivalent  to  an  ordinary  Htroko  of  apoplexy  occurring  in 
childhood.  In  other  oaees  both  Hides  are  paralyzed,  so  that  the 
whole  body  13  affected.  In  a  few  eases  both  lower  limbs  only 
are  paralyzed.  There  is  no  marked  vaeting  of  the  paralyzed 
limbs,  although  contractures  and  deformities  develop.  The 
paralyzed  muscles  show  evidence  of  nerve  irritation,  and  the 
tendon-reflexes,  such  as  the  knee-jerk,  are  exaggerated.  For  tlie 
same  reason  the  hands  and  face  often  show  spasmodic  movements 


Fig.   140, — CerebrnI   pntnlysis  (causing  also  feeble  mind). 

when  used  for  manual  work  or  speech.  Since  the  brain  is  the 
part  actually  injured,  it  ia  natural  that  not  only  paralysis,  but 
feeble  mind  may  ensue,  and  from  a  practical  standpoint  these 
cases  are  classed  as  mental  disease.  It  ia  therefore  very  impor- 
tant to  distinguish  between  spinal  and  cerebral  paralysis.  In  the 
former,  intelligence  is  normal,  the  paralysis  is  usually  only  in 
one  limb,  the  tendon-reflexes  are  absent,  and  there  is  more 
wasting  of  the  muscles. 

Treatment. — There  is  no  treatment  other  than  massage  to 
the  muscles  to  prevent  deformities,  and  special  education  if  the 
child  is  mentally  deficient     Of  course,  at  the  time  of  brain 
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injury,  proper  medical  or  surgical  treatment  is  called  for  to 
reduce  the  extent  of  the  damage  done  the  brain. 

Meningitis. 
The  effects  of  meningitis  are  not  noticeable  nor  intelligible 
to  any  one  not  a  physician,  and  they  are  hero  noted  hecause 
meningitis  in  infancy,  from  scarlet  fever,  pneumonia,  or  menin- 


Fig.  141. — NerrouHnesB  from  cerebral  heiDoirliage  in  infancy. 
Left  aide  partially  paralyzed.  Some  mental  deQcieacy.  (Aim 
note  "adenoid  face.") 


gitis  as  a  primary  affection,  is  not  a  very  rare  occurrence.  The 
result  may  be  a  partial  paralysis  (weaknese)  of  the  body 
muscles,  defective  sight  or  hearing,  with  special  signs  discover- 
able by  examination  of  the  chamber  of  the  eye,  defective  men- 
tality, and  irritability  of  both  the  muscular  system  and  the 
mind.  Because  the  defective  intellect  or  lack  of  emotional  con- 
trol are  usually  the  chief  signs  in  after  years,  the  condition  is 
classed  with  the  mental  diseases  rather  than  those  of  organic 
nature.     It  fs  unfortunate  that  fiuch  cases  of  mild  degree  who 
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are  found  as  dull,  violent-tempered,  and  incorrigible  children 
in  our  public  schools  do  not  display  more  clearly  the  accompany- 
ing physical  defects  which  would  make  their  condition  better 
understood. 


III.  LACK  OF  EMOTIONAL  CONTROL. 

Emotive  children  are  those  who  lack  control  of  the  emotions. 

(The  principal  components  of  the  mind  are  the  intellect 
and  the  emotions.  The  intellect  is  considered  in  the  chapter  on 
Mental  Deficiency.) 

The  fundamental  emotions,  according  to  MacDougall,  are 
seven  in  number.  Each  is  the  subjective  feeling  which  naturally 
accompanies  a  primary  instinct : — 

1.  Fear,  which  is  accompanied  by  the  instinct  of  flight. 

2.  Disgust,  which  is  accompanied  by  the  instinct  of 
repulsicm, 

3.  Wonder,  which  is  accompanied  by  the  instinct  of 
curiosity, 

4.  Anger,  which  is  accompanied  by  the  instinct  of  pugnacity. 

5.  Subjection,  which  is  accompanied  by  the  instinct  of 
self-abasement. 

6.  Elation,  which  is  accompanied  by  the  instinct  of  self- 
assertion. 

7.  Tender  feeling,  which  is  accompanied  by  the  parental 
instinct. 

Tlie  most  important  general  rule  concerning  emotiveness   / 
(or  emotivity)  is  its  existence  inversely  to  the  degree  of  intel- 
lectual  development.    For  this  reason  emotiveness  is  found  par-     ( 
ticularly  among  the  feeble-minded,  the  dull,  and  the  uneducated. 

Exceptions  to  this  rule  should  be  borne  in  mind,  (a) 
Many  men  uneducated  in  scholastic  knowledge  have  acquired 
fair  education  and  mental  discipline  from  the  character  of  their 
work.  Such,  for  instance,  are  many  railroad  employes  and 
mechanics.  (6)  There  exipt  a  minority  of  the  mentally  deficient 
in  whom  the  condition  of  emotiveness  is  not  present,  (c) 
Among  persons  of  neurotic  temperament,  as  we  have  seen,  a  lack 
of  emotional  control  exists  and  is  often  associated  with  fine 
intellectual  development,  even  genius,     {d)   Persons  suffering 
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from  nervous  exliaustion  usually  exhibit  either  hypersensibilityj 
or  rapid  fatigue  or  exertion,  or  lack  of  emotional  control,  or 
combinations  of  the  three,  (e)  Hysterical  persons  show  lack  of 
emotional  control.  (/)  Certain  insanities,  such  as  mania  and 
melancholia,  are  particularly  characterized  by  excitement  and 
by  depression,  (g)  Cases  of  brain  injury  sometimes  exhibit 
emotional  disturbances. 

In  the  feeble-minded  the  expression  of  the  emotions  is  very 
easily  seen  because  it  is  so  characteristic.  If  affectionate  in 
disposition  a  feeble-minded  child  will  run  up  to  a  visitor  and 
grasp  her  hand  with  wide  smile  and  almost  ecstatic  caresses;  if 
curious  such  a  child  will  handle  an  object  as  soon  as  the  teacher's 
back  is  turned,  in  spite  of  admonitions.  (It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  only  strong  impression  in  the  way  of  forbiddance 
is  the  warning  of  death.  An  imbecile  child  who  is  told  not  to 
play  with  fire  because  "it  will  kill  you"  usually  remembers  the 
warning.)  Similarly  the  feeble-minded  child  grins  and  cries 
aloud  with  joy  and  easily  weeps  when  sorrowful.  In  the  feeble- 
minded of  low  grade,  the  emotional  manifestations  may  not  be 
strongly  manifested,  because  of  the  weak  will-power  and  intel- 
lect, but  they  are  constantly  manifested. 

A  corollary  of  the  la^t  statement  is  the  general  rule  that  a 
mentally  deficient  child,  who  also  shows  peculiar  traits,  is  prob- 
ably feeble-minded  in  some  degree. 

Among  the  better  social  class  one  may  occasionally  observe 
interesting  actions  indicative  of  emotiveness  combined  with 
inferior  intellect.    Among  the  guests  at  a  recent  clubhouse  party 

was  a  young  man,  R ,  whose  father  was  the  wealthiest  citizen 

of  the  town.  An  inventive  genius,  his  family  unfortunately 
showed  the  mark  of  degeneracy  by  the  existeuce  of  a  feeble- 
minded brother,  one  or  two  other  queer  relations,  and  a  simple- 
minded  condition  in  the  son  first  mentioned.  The  latter  owned 
an  automobile  and  took  part  in  the  social  functions  of  the  town, 
being  received  for  his  family's  sake  as  well  as  his  own  good 
nature  and  willingness  to  do  the  work  and  be  the  butt  of  every 
enterprise.  On  the  evening  in  question  several  songs  and  dances 
were  well  rendered,  particularly  one  by  three  college  boys  in 
impromptu  costume.  The  audience  applauded  and  the  music, 
or  rather  noise,  increased.    Unable  to  withstand  the  excitement 
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R hastily  picked  up  one  or  two  articles  at  hand,  designed  to 

make  himself  conspicuous,  and  joined  the  others,  dancing  clumsily 
and  endeavoring  to  sing  in  the  chorus.  The  audience  laughed — 
at  him,  not  with  him — but  he  was  oblivious  to  this  and  performed 
all  the  harder.     One  of  the  guests  remarked  8oti(k  voce  that 

R could  always  be  depended  on  to  furnish  such  an  exhibition 

for  the  amusement  of  the  others. 

It  is  interesting  to  study  the  emotional  control  in  border- 
line cases  of  feeble  mind,  and  in  the  uneducated,  because  these 
classes  furnish  society  with  such  a  large  proportion  of  its 
criminals.  The  boys  in  the  truant  schools  and  in  reformatories 
strike  at  each  other  in  such  lightning  displays  of  temper  that 
one  is  reminded  of  the  snapping  of  a  wolf.  Fifty  times  have  I 
seen  such  boys  returning  to  their  seats  from  the  teacher^s  desk, 
when  apparently  without  cause  a  nearby  boy  would  be  struck  at 
savagely. 

It  is  utterly  impossible  to  exactly  apportion  the  cause  for 
this  between  the  home  environment,  the  inherent  mental  pecul- 
iarities and  the  uneducated  mind.  Suffice  to  say  that  it  happens, 
and  when  it  happens  on  a  larger  and  graver  scale  an  assault  and 
perhaps  a  murder  is  committed. 

In  the  preceding  section  on  Chorea,  an  illustration  of  poor 
emotional  control  due  to  a  neurotic  constitution  is  given. 

Among  factory  girls,  most  of  whom  are  imperfectly  edu- 
cated, poor  emotional  discipline  is  the  rule.  The  condition  is 
aggravated  by  the  nerve-racking  factors  of  poor  food,  bad  factory 
air,  late  social  hours,  and  bad  sexual  hygiene.  It  is  not  un- 
common for  girls  in  factories  to  have  hysterical  seizures.  A 
great  many  of  them  act  habitually  like  grown-up  children,  and 
their  lack  of  control  in  case  of  accident  or  fire  is  marked. 

As  is  shown  in  the  chapter  on  the  Prevalence  of  Defects,  the 
greatest  proportion  of  nervous  children  is  found  in  the  lower 
rather  than  the  higher  school  grades.  This  does  not  relieve  the 
school  system  from  the  charge  of  making  nervous  children — it 
rather  means  that  the  numerous  group  of  defectives  who  are 
both  intellectually  deficient  and  emotive  drop  out  of  school. 
In  the  grammar  grades  are  found  a  considerable  number  of 
emotive  girls,  and  the  medical  inspector  is  occasionally  called 
upon  to  see  a  girl  who  has  suddenly  cried  hysterically  and  thea 
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become  ill  ^d  faint  by  reason  of  menstrual  derangements.  This 
condition  is  even  more  marked  in  high-school  girls. 

Cases  of  lack  of  emotional  control  due  to  brain  injury 
occur.  These  are  relatively  small  in  number,  but  nevertheless 
quite  numerous  in  the  aggregate.  The  textbooks  on  crime  cite 
many  instances  in  which  brain  tumors,  accidents  to  the  head, 
sunstroke,  and  fevers  complicated  by  meningitis  have  resulted 
in  complete  change  in  dis|X)sition,  with  irritability  and  out- 
bursts of  temper.  ^lost  of  these  brain  injuries  appear  to  include 
the  factor  of  pressure  on  the  brain  substance,  even  if  it  only  be 
by  old  meningitic  exudate.  Dr.  H.  Maxwell  Langdon  reports 
to  me  a  remarkable  case  in  point  resulting  from  a  brain  tumor. 
A  boy  about  14  years  of  age  had  been  sent  to  a  private  school  for 
bad  boys  near  Doylestown,  Pa.,  because  of  bad  temper  and 
vicious  actions.  Convulsions  developing,  he  was  sent  to  the 
Orthopedic  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  where  a  diagnosis  of  brain 
tumor  was  made.  At  this  time  the  eye-ground  examinations 
showed  a  papilledema  of  three  or  four  diopters.  A  decompres- 
sion (trephining)  operation  showed  a  malignant  growth  of  the 
cerebellum,  part  of  which  was  removed.  The  boy  recovered  from 
the  operation  with  a  most  remarkable  change  of  disposition, 
being  now  docile  in  temper  and  not  in  the  least  troublesome. 
He  was  discharged  from  the  hospital.  About  ten  months  later 
he  was  brought  back  to  the  hospital  because  of  the  recurrence 
of  the  malignant  growth.  The  eye-ground  condition,  which 
had  cleared  up,  had  now  returned.  The  boy's  disposition  had 
become  so  irritable  that  he  had  recently  thrown  a  plate  and 
carving  knife  at  his  mother  and  had  chased  his  sister  with  an 
axe.  Again  a  trephining  was  done  to  relieve  intracranial  pres- 
sure. The  bone  being  removed,  the  cerebellum  (or  rather  the 
sarcoma  mixed  with  it)  bulged  out  through  the  opening.  The 
material  was  removed  with  a  sterile  spoon,  the  remnant  of  the 
cerebellum  being  the  central  vermis.  The  boy  again  practically 
recovered,  his  temper  once  more  becoming  docile,  and  his  gait, 
which  was  at  first  ataxic  and  staggering,  improving  to  practical 
normality.  Six  or  eight  months  later  the  boy  died  at  his  home 
from  a  second  recurrence  of  the  tumor. 

Cases  of  nervousness  and  emotiveness  resulting  from  reflex 
irritation  in  other  parts  of  the  body  (see  Impacted  Teeth,  Eye- 
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strain,  and  Adenoids)  are  mildly  suggestive  of  the  Ottiotiveness 
seen  after  brain  injuries,  which  sometimes  reaches  actual  insanity. 
Dr.  Samuel  D.  Risley  tells  me  of  a  boy  inmate  of  the  Institution 
for  the  Feeble-minded  at  Elwyn,  Pennsylvania,  who  was  subject 
to  outbursts  of  temper.  Examination  of  his  eyes  showed  not  only 
a  high  degree  of  astigmatism,  but  extraocular  muscle  weakness, 
which  tend  to  the  turning  up  of  one  eye  (hyperphoria).  On 
these  occasions  the  boy  saw. double.  He  was  fitted  with  pris- 
matic and  cylindrical  lenses,  and  at  once  he  settled  down  to  an 
interest  in  his  shop  work,  with  as  good  a  disposition  as  any  boy 
in  the  institution.  The  feeble-minded  boy  at  Vineland  who 
])ehaved  better  after  the  extraction  of  several  teeth  is  elsewhere 
recorded.  It  is  impossible  to  draw  conclusions  as  to  the  exact 
modus  operandi  of  cure  in  these  cases.  Possibly  the  first  boy 
became  well  behaved  simply  because  he  could  now  see  and  take 
an  interest  in  the  things  around  him.  Possibly  the  other  boy 
behaved  for  fear  of  further  extraction.  His  five  companions 
were  not  affected  by  their  operations.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  many  are  benefited,  and  it  is  reasonable,  in  view  of  head- 
aches and  earaches  caused  directly  by  eye  and  ear  trouble,  to 
ascribe  many  cures  directly  to  the  removal  of  a  source  of 
irritation. 

Treatment, — When  the  cause  is  evident,  and  it  usually  is^ 
the  principle  of  treatment  is  simple.  Unfortunately  the  results 
are  usually  poor  because  feeble-mindedness  and  also  a  neurotic 
constitution  are  permanent  in  their  possessors.  A  solid  educa- 
tion and  good  physical  health  are  the  things  to  be  aimed  for, 
since  the  liglit  of  reason  is  the  greatest  check  on  a  hasty  action, 
and  a  sound  nervous  system  a  great  natural  safeguard.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  general  preventives,  specific  measures  may  be 
taken  by  instruction  in  the  elements  of  logic  and  ethics,  unfor- 
tunately not  given  in  American  schools,  and  by  plain  talks  to  the 
children  on  the  disadvantages  of  a  hasty  temper  and  unreason- 
able actions.  Such  simple  and  wholesome  mottoes  as  those 
advising  one  to  "count  ten  before  you  speak,"  to  be  cautious  in 
criticism,  and  the  biblical  quotation  that  ^'he  that  keepeth  his 
temper  is  greater  than  he  that  taketh  a  city*'  have  an  immense 
influence  on  children  if  taught  and  practised  by  their  teachers. 

Eye-strain,  adenoids,  indigestion,  impacted  teeth,  and  the 
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evidence  of  old  head  injuries  should  always  be  looked  for  in  theee 
cases.  While  the  proportion  caused  by  local  pressure  or  irritation 
is  very  small,  compared  with  those  caused  by  mental  deficiency 
and  bad  home  training,  they  occur  nevertheless,  and  cannot  be 
cured  without  removal  of  the  cause. 


IV.  PSYCHIC  DISTURBANCES  OF 
ADOLESCENCE. 

Adolescence  has  been  termed  a  second  birth,  and  certainly 
it  marks  the  beginning  of  extraordinary  changes  which  transform 
the  child  into  the  adult. 

Of  the  physical  changes  some  are  simply  increased  in  size 
and  power,  bone  and  muscle,  seen  in  the  rapid  gain  in  total 
height  and  weight,  and  particularly  in  the  size  of  the  heart. 
Development  in  some  of  the  organs  is  also  qualitative  in  char- 
acter, the  development  of  the  sexual  organs,  the  development  of 
the  glandular  systems  generally,  the  changes  in  the  outline  of 
the  female  form,  and  the  new  appearance  of  hair  being  examples 
of  these. 

The  psychic  changes  occurring  during  adolescence  are  pro- 
found, and,  coming,  as  they  do,  at  a  season  of  physical  readjust- 
ment, may  readily  become  morbid.  Characteristic  .of  this  period 
are  the  opening  up  of  the  imagination,  the  beginning  of  the 
subconscious  sexual  attraction,  the  greater  intensity  and  more 
lasting  effect  of  emotions  experienced,  and  the  beginning  of  self- 
consciousness.  Hence  the  adolescent  boy  or  girl  will  frequently 
sit  in  a  reverie,  absent-minded,  oblivious  to  the  school-room 
life  around,  while  the  imagination  creates  highly  colored  pictures 
and  day  dreams.  The  self-consciousness  now  seen  is  particularly 
present  when  in  the  presence  of  the  other  sex.  More  care  is 
given  to  the  details  of  dress,  the  conversation  with  playmates  is 
likely  to  be  on  the  topic  of  boys  and  girls  {%.e.,  the  opposite 
jBex),  although  many  quiet  children  develop  a  secretiveness  which 
conceals  the  true  trend  of  thought  and  gives  the  impression  of 
indiflFerence. 

Many  animals  pass  through  a  period  of  lessened  resistance 
fraught  with  danger  of  disease  or  injury.  The  soft-shelled  crab 
jmd  the  molting  bird  are  examples.     At  these  times  shelter 
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rather  than  exposure  should  be  sought,  but  the  civilized  human 
introduces  his  adolescent  young  into  the  high  school  and  the 
factory,  endeavoring  to  break  down  the  already  weakened  vital 
resistance,  and  to  ovcrstimulate  the  nervous  system  at  the 
period  of  its  greatest  irritability. 

Predisposition. 

What  are  the  forces  which  tend  to  unbalance  the  youthful 
mind?  First  comes  heredity,  which  powerfully  influences  the 
nervous  system  of  the  offspring  (see  pp.  325  and  368).  Neu- 
rotic, insane,  or  feeble-minded  parents  or  grandparents,  parents 
who  have  ruined  their  health  by  overwork  or  dissipation,  and 
possibly  mothers  who  have  suffered  from  debilitating  disease 
during  pregnancy  are  likely  to  produce  children  with  unstable 
mind  and  nerves.  Such  children  may  suffer  from  convulsions 
or  become  delirious  when  suffering  from  only  slight  fevers,  and 
often  lack  control  over  their  emotions.  They  may  show  stigmata 
of  degeneracy  (see  p.  398).  When  older  they  may  be  neurotic, 
very  susceptible  to  the  effects  of  alcohol,  and  unstable  in  purpose 
and  resolution.  Frequently  they  are  silly.  With  them  poor 
scholarship  is  the  rule,  but  occasionally  they  are  bright  scholars. 

Since  about  20  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  adolescent  insanity 
(dementia  praecox)  have  exhibited  peculiarities  from  youth 
up  ("seclusiveness,  affectation,  eccentricity,  precocious  piety, 
impulsiveness,  moral  instability'' — Kraepelin),  such  signs  should 
be  interpreted  as  warning  signals  of  an  unstable  nervous  system 
which  is  liable  to  deterioration. 

Exciting  Causes. 

The  agencies  which  actually  jar  the  juvenile  mind  from  its 
balance  are  summed  up  in  the  expression  unhygienic  habits. 
Overwork,  worry,  frequent  sexual  excitation,  alcoholism,  reli- 
gious or  other  excitement,  are  examples.  Anemia  is  also  caused 
by  these  and  aggravates  the  nervous  condition.  Masturbation 
is  probably  a  cause,  but  is  also  an  effect  of  a  broken-down 
nervous  system.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  due  to  the  oversensitive 
nerves  and  overimaginative  mind. 
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Autointoxication,  which  may  occur  from  intestinal  putre- 
faction or  from  poisons  generated  in  the  blood  by  worry  and 
mental  fatigue,  is  present  in  the  majority  of  cases  which  go  on 
into  tlie  condition  of  acute  adolescent  insanity.  The  unhygienic 
habits  before  mentioned  may  produce  the  insanity  through  the 
intermediate  agency  of  these  nerve  poisons. 

Manifestations  of  Slight  Unbalance. 

Teachers  are  familiar  with  the  silly  child,  the  dreamy  child, 
the  one  who  cannot  center  his  attention.  Many  of  these  children 
are  peculiar,  but  nothing  more,  and  in  time  come  out  of  the 
condition  into  normality  again.  A  short  time  ago  the  writer 
examined  a  special  class  of  truant  boys.  One  of  them,  a  quiet, 
well-behaved  youngster,  of  Polish  parents,  named  Sofronsky, 
showed  mentality  a  little  below  his  age  (14),  but,  consider- 
ing his  environment,  was  looked  upon  as  little  worse  than  the 
average.  He  was  doing  fourth-grade  work.  His  teacher  called 
my  attention  to  a  habit  on  his  part  of  sitting  idly  for  considerable 
periods  and  another  habit  of  writing  queer  statements  on  his 
paper  or  slate.  That  day  he  had  written  that  a  man  had  come 
along  Second  Street  and  asked  him  to  go  along  with  him.  The 
teacher  had  picked  it  up  after  school.  I  asked  for  tlie  next 
similar  production,  and  the  following  day  was  presented  by  the 
teacher  with  the  specimen  on  opposite  page. 

A  scrutiny  of  this  composition  makes  one  wonder  where  a 
poor  Polish- American  boy  could  have  picked  up  the  words 
here  written,  aside  from  rhyming  them. 

Boys  who  are  silly  and  not  particularly  bright  are  recog- 
nized by  their  fellows  as  such  and  are  termed  by  them  "nuttv." 
I  do  not  know  whether  this  slang  term  is  universal  or  local. 
There  is  no  single-word  medical  synonym.  There  is  a  prevalent 
impression  among  boys  that  masturbation  has  something  to  do 
with  the  condition,  and  this  belief  is  so  common  that  it  has 
some  value  as  evidence. 

Adolescent  Insanity. 

If  the  critical  period  results  disastrously,  mental  deteriora- 
tion may  ensue.     Such  insanity  is  termed  adolescent  insanity, 
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or  dementia  pnecox.  Tlie  latter  term  simply  means  loss  of  mind 
occurring  precociously  {i,e.,  early).  The  initial  period  of  this 
disease  is  marked  by  mental  fatigue  and  deterioration,  hut  these 
are  for  a  time  obscured  by  emo!ional  manifestations — partic- 
ularly silliness  and  egotism.  Soon,  however,  the  inability  to  do 
mental  work  is  apparent  and  then  the  inability  to  think  clearly 
in  the  everyday  concerns  of  life. 

Dementia  pra^cox  presents  too  much  subject-matter  for  its 
consideration  here.  The  commonest  form  (hebephrenic  fonn) 
shows  chiefly  the  broken-down  mind,  with  its  confusion,  weakness^ 
and  often  silliness.  Tx^ss  common  is  the  catatonic  fonp,  in 
which  rigidity  of  various  muscles,  repetition  of  words,  religious 
excitement^  and  docile  response  (or  stubborn  refusal)  to  sug- 
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gestions  are  seen.  lu  young  adult  life  is  seen  the  least 
frequent  fonn  (paranoid  form),  in  which  delusions  of  persecu- 
tion accompany  the  mental  breakdown.  The  disease  may  be 
mistaken  for  hysteria^  maniac  depressive  insanity^  paresis^ 
paranoia^  and  feeble-mindedness^  and^  tberef ore,  only  a  physician 
should  make  the  diagnosis. 

Treatment  of  Psychic  Disorders. 

The  treatment  is  mainly  preventive.  In  its  full  scope  it 
includes  eugenics,  whereby  the  unfit  are  discouraged  from  marry- 
ing and  thereby  producing  delicate,  unstable  offspring;  it  in- 
cludes medical  inspection  by  the  right  kind  of  medical  inspectors, 
who  are  watchful  for  signs  of  a  neurotic  constitution  or  the  signs 
of  a  nervous  breakdown;  it  includes  a  revision  of  our  school 
system,  with  more  emphasis  on  health  and  efficiency  and  less  on 
the  size  of  the  curriculum;  it  includes  the  better  teaching  of 
children  the  laws  of  hygiene, — ^the  effects  of  alcohol,  tobacco,  tea 
and  coffee,  vicious  habits,  late  hours,  poor  ventilation  and 
improper  food ;  it  includes  child-labor  laws  which  state  that  over- 
work prescribed  in  school  and  overwork  in  the  factory  are 
unlawful.  A  strong,  vigorous  body  and  right  habits  altogether 
abolish  nervous  disease. 

Cure  of  nervous  disorders  of  all  sorts,  like  the  cure  of 
tuberculosis,  is  exactly  along  the  lines  of  its  prevention.  It  must 
be  confessed  that  an  inherited  neurotic  constitution  once  broken 
down  is  difficult  and  often  impossible  to  cure.  Even  in  such 
an  event  cure  means  only  fair  health  with  eternal  watchfidness 
against  another  breakdown.  In  our  schools  are  many  children 
whose  minds  have  been  perminently  injured  by  ill  health,  worry, 
and  overstudy.  With  some  of  them  the  "overstudy*^  has  been 
only  a  few  hours'  mental  work  each  day  done  when  in  a  nervous, 
broken-down  condition.  Most  of  the  cases  going  on  to  insanity 
are  hopeless,  but  no  case  in  its  beginning  should  be  so  regarded, 
as  modem  sanatorium  treatment  sometimes  works  a  cure. 
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Mental  deficiency  is  an  important  subject  to  the  educator, 
the  physician,  and  the  lawmaker.  It  is  important  to  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole  because  of  the  taxation  burden  due  to  feeble- 
minded paupers,  criminals,  and  illegitimate  children.  As  a 
scientific  subject  it  engages  the  attention  of  the  psychologist,  the 
sociologist,  and  the  biologist. 

The  problem  of  the  feeble-minded  (of  whom  about  two- 
thirds  are  degenerates)  is  a  diiferent  and  greater  one  than  that 
of  the  dull  children  who  lag  along  two  or  three  grades  behind 
in  school.  There  are  so  many  indeterminate  border-land  cases, 
however,  that  the  two  groups  are  best  studied  together  under  the 
general  caption  of  mental  deficiency. 

DEFINITION   AND   CLASSIFICATION. 

All  children  who  are  incapable  of  doing  ordinary  school 
work  under  fair  conditions  may  be  termed  mentally  deficient. 
This  first  grouping  is  primarily  practical,  based  on  the  require- 
ments of  public  school  work,  and  includes  alike  the  feeble-minded 
and  those  who  are  simply  very  dull. 

The  mentally  deficient  may  be  separated  into  three 
groups : — 

Dull. 

Border-land  (real  or  apparent). 

Feeble-minded. 

Dull  Childbbk. 

Dull  children  are  those  who  fail  to  do  ordinary  school 
work  satisfactorily,  but  who  are,  nevertheless,  normally  intelligent 
in  everyday  words  and  actions,  and  are  not  markedly  peculiar. 

The  permanence  of  mental  dullness  in  a  child  is  uncertuiL 
Some  stay  dull  in  spite  of  hard  effort  to  improve  than;  otf 
improve  to  fair  mentality  under  tbfi  fimr  of  extra  vork  by  i 
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and  pupil;  others  improve  apparently  spontaneously  at  a  later 
period  and  become  average-  or  even  brilliant-  minded  persons. 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  bulk  of  the  dull  small 
children  are  permanently  so.  This  fact  is  brought  out  well  by 
Dr.  Charles  A.  A.  Miller,  of  Baltimore,  first  in  a  paper  published 
in  the  Psychological  Clinic  of  October  15,  1909,  and  later  more 
fully  in  a  personal  letter  to  the  writer  of  this  article. 

Dr.  Miller,  in  the  year  1901,  investigated  the  children  in  a 
first-grade  class  containing  43  pupils  and  classified  them  into 
three  groups  according  to  their  mentality  as  expressed  by  their 
scholarship.  Owing  to  the  death  or  removal  of  10  children,  the 
series  was  reduced  to  33.  Starting  together  in  the  same  class 
in  1901  the  subsequent  school  standing  of  the  children  in  1909 
was  as  follows : — 

Chart  Showing  Progress  in  8  Years  of  i3  Children  who  were  in 
the  1st  Grade  in  the  Year  1001.  The  Present  Grades  (1909) 
are  Shown  in  the  Chart. 


20  Cbildren 
OrislDally  Brigrht. 

9  Children 
OriKioally  Fair. 

4  Children 
Originally  Dull. 

• 

1 

High  Soliool. 

7 

8A 

3 

8B 

4 

3 

7A 

3 

! 

7B 

1 

1 

6A 

2 

1                    1 

6B 

2 

1 

5A 

1                                                5B 

2 

1              3 

4A 

A  certain  small  number  of  dull  children  improve  remarkably 
and  without  apparent  reason.  Mr.  Tjouis  Nusbaum,  Principal  of 
the  Horace  Binncy  School  of  Philadelphia,  cites  two  striking 
examples  which  are  doubtless  duplicated  in  the  experience  of 
many  teachers.  In  one  instance  a  boy  14  years  of  age  hart  reached 
the  fifth  grade  and  attended  it  for  one  year.    His  work  had  never 
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been  satisfactory  and  at  the  end  of  his  year  in  the  fifth  grade  he 
failed  to  win  promotion,  attaining  an  average  of  G3.  He  was, 
however,  promoted  as  an  experiment  and  worked  along  in  the 
sixth  grade  for  the  next  year  in  a  slightly  better  fashion.  At 
the  end  of  this  year  he  again  failed  of  promotion  but  by  a  slight 
margin,  his  mark  being  G8.  He  was  moved  forward,  without 
expectation  of  more  than  mediocre  work,  but  his  entrance  into 
the  seventh  grade  was  marked  by  a  remarkable  change  in  this 
respect.  One  month  later  he  led  his  class  and  continued  a 
bright  Fcholar,  doing  most  satisfactory  work  until  the  end  of  his 
school  career. 

Even  more  remarkable  was  the  second  case,  a  hoy  who  liad 
remained  in  the  fifth  grade  through  five  half-year  terms  under 
five  different  teachers,  and  who  had  c-ome  to  be  known  in  the 
school  faculty  by  the  appropriate  name  of  ^'Shiftless."  Pro- 
moted finally  to  tlie  sixtli  grade  as  a  venture,  the  same  expansion 
of  intelligence  and  remarkable  im])rovement  seen  in  the  other  boy 
just  described  took  place  in  this  one  also.  At  the  end  of  forty 
days  in  the  grade  (the  middle  of  October),  his  teacher  states  that 
he  ranks  well  up  in  the  class  and  is  rated  excellent  in  spelling, 
good  in  arithmetic,  language,  and  history,  and  fair  in  geography 
and  physiology. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  Hawthorne,  I^igh 
Hunt,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Darwin,  Froebel,  Linnaeus,  Clive,  and 
Wellington,  who  are  reputed  to  have  been  dull  hoys  in  school, 
were  dull  only  in  the  sense  of  mediocre  students  or  in  the  sense 
of  mentally  deficient  scholars  (unable  to  do  their  school  work  in 
the  regular  time),  and  in  either  case  it  would  be  even  more 
interesting  to  know  the  nature  of  the  influences  which  subse- 
quently caused  such  extraordinary  development. 

It  is  the  impression  of  those  whom  I  have  asked  for  an 
opinion,  and  my  own  impression  as  well,  that  the  most  successful 
men  are  seldom  the  brightest  boys  in  scliool.  This  may  be  a 
fallacious  conclusion,  for  the  *Ojest  scholar"  is  but  one  against 
the  field  and  perhaps  this  is  but  natural.  The  general  impression 
seems  to  be  that  precocious  children  are  usually  delicate  and  fail 
to  develop  the  force  which  makes  knowledge  available  in  the 
affairs  of  life.  The  successful  man.  and  T  mean  successful  in 
science  as  well   as   in  business,   appears  to  combine  a  sound 
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physique,  a  mind  which  develops  naturally  rather  than  tinder 
school  pressure,  and  environment  which  places  him  next  to  suc- 
cessful able  men  at  the  adolescent  and  post-adolescent  period. 

BOBDER-LAND  CaSES. 

Border-land  cases  (backward  children^')  are  those  so  defi- 
cient intellectually  that  doubt  exists  whether  to  classify  them  as 
normal  or  feeble-minded.  Psychologists  usually  judge  them  to 
be  feeble-minded,  but  tlie  ordinary  observer  does  not  (whether 
this  difference  in  opinion  is  one  arising  from  wisdom  or  from 
breadth  of  view  is  undecided).  If  peculiar  traits  due  to  ill- 
disciplined  emotions  also  exist  a  diagnosis  of  slightly  lower  grade 
mentality  is  generally  justified  than  when  such  peculiarities  do 
not  exist.  Therefore,  this  group  contains  many  children  who 
would  otherwise  be  classed  only  as  very  dull. 

The  reader  should  realize  that  the  limit  of  the  feeble-minded 
group  is  placed  considerably  higher  by  psychologists  and 
eugenists  than  it  is  generally  placed.  On  the  other  hand,  legal 
officers  are  inclined  to  place  the  limit  of  feeble  mind  lower  than 
it  is  usually  placed.  The  tendency  of  the  average  justice  of  the 
peace  is  to  dispose  of  his  cases  without  thought  of  its  existence 
unless  the  subject  has  become  a  pauper  by  reason  of  inability  to 
make  a  living. 

Feeble-minded  Children. 

Feeble-minded  persons  are  those  with  incurable^  mental  defi- 
ciency of  pronounced  degree  originating  previous  to  adolescence,^ 
the  intellectual  development  varying  from  zero  to  a  scholastic 
ability  to  do  fourth-grade  work  after  unlimited  teaching.  The 
maximum  intelligence  is  stated  by  Goddard  to  correspond  to 
that  of  a  12-year-old  child.  This  is  probably  as  good  a  measure 
as  any  that  can  be  described  briefly,  the  wide  variation  in  dif- 
ferent 12-year-old  children  and  the  existence  of  extra-intellectual 
evidence  (bad  heredity,  cerebral  paralysis,  etc.)  making  an 
axiomatic  definition  impossible. 

J  Except  in  the  case  of  cretins  treated  with  thyroid  extract. 
2  A  normal  adult  losing  his  mind  becomes  insane,     (Subvarietj, 
dementia. ) 
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At  least  two-thirds  of  the  feeble-minded  are  degenerates, 
and  in  these  corroborative  evidence  is  usually  furnished  by  a 
generally  defective  organism  and  a  tendency  to  transmit  the 
feeble-minded  condition  to  the  offspring.  The  fact  that  this 
class  are  degenerates  primarily,  and  feeble-minded  secondarily, 
should  never  be  forgotten.  The  accidental  cases  also  frequently 
present  corroborative  evidence  of  brain  defect,  such  as  the  marks 
of  head  injuries,  cerebral  paralysis,  and  hydroceplialus.  Lack  of 
emotional  control  is  quite  characteristic  of  the  feeble-minded. 
The  following  chart  comprehensively  presents  the  different 
grades  of  mental  development: — 

Classification  of  the  Grades  of  Mental  Development, 


Principal  classiflcation 
(un  the  basis  of  intellect). 


Feeble-minded 


{Idiots. 
Imbecile. 
Uiffb-ffrade  feeble- 
minded. 


Border  land. 


{ 


Backward-«motiTe. 
Backward. 


Not  feeble- 
minded. 


{Dull. 
Averaire  normal. 
Brisrht  or  preco- 
cious. 


Usually  asso- 
ciated emo- 
tional condi- 
tion. 


Emotive. 
Emotive. 
Emotive. 


Emotive. 
Not  emotive. 


Not  emotive. 
Not  emotive. 
Not  emotive. 


Correspond- 
ing social 
classiflcation. 


Not  able 

to 

support  self. 


Correspond- 
ing educa- 
tional 
classiflcation. 


Able  to 
support  Keif. 


Mentally  de> 
flcient 

(unable  to  do 

ordinary 
school  work 
under  favora- 
ble condltionii). 


Not  mentally 
deficient. 


Although  he  who  is  interested  principally  in  school  children 
may  rest  content  with  the  simple  diagnosis  of  feeble  mind,  the 
latter  condition  presents  a  great  variety  of  types  and  grades. 
These,  of  course,  are  more  or  less  capable  of  subclassification. 
Such  subclassification  may  be  on  a  basis  of  cause,  by  which  we 
have  degenerates,  accidental  cases,  and  of  these  still  further  sub- 
varieties.  Again,  it  may  be  on  a  basis  of  type,  whence  we  have 
the  cretin,  the  mongolian,  the  hydrocephalic,  the  microcephalic, 
the  cerebral  paralytic  cases,  and  others.  Finally  and  of  the  most 
practical  use  is  the  classification  based  on  the  grade  of  mental 
development;  and  since  such  development  is  notoriously  uneven 
in  the  feeble-minded,  the  subclassification  of  Barr,  based  on 
what  the  feeble-minded  child  can  do,  is  the  most  practical. 
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Barr  places  lowest  the  idiot,  who,  at  the  best,  can  help  only 
himself,  and  often  cannot  do  even  that ;  next  the  imbecile,  who 
can  do  industrial  and  possibly  manual  work;  last  the  high- 
grade  case,  who  is  trainable  not  only  in  industrial  and  manual 
work,  but  can  do  some  intellectual  work  also.  What  with  the 
subdivisions  of  these  groups,  all  recognizable  as  distinct  grades 
by  those  in  charge  of  institutions  (the  group  limits  are,  of 
course,  indistinct),  the  feeble-minded  by  Barr's  classification 
(modified)  may  be  divided  into  about    seven  grades: — 

CLow  grade. 

Idiot -j  Middle  grade, 

\High  grade. 

{Loic  grade, 
Middle  grade, 
High  grade. 

High  grade. 

Dr.  Goddard,  of  Vineland,  designates  the  highest  group 
MORONS  and  subdivides  them  into  low,  middle,  and  high  grade. 

Special  Types  of  Fechle-mindedness, 

The  classification  by  types  was  emphasized  particularly  by 
the  older  writers  who  were  principally  physicians  in  charge  of 
institutions  for  the  feeble-minded  with  more  interest  in  anatomy 
and  pathology  than  in  pedagogy,  psychology  and  economics,  (It 
is  noteworthy,  however,  that  Barr,  a  physician,  was  tlie  first  to 
emphasize  the  practical  advantages  of  a  classification  based  on 
efficiency.) 

The  recognized  types  are  nine  or  ten  in  number,  only  six 
being  well  known.  Of  tliese  six  three  are  primary  and  three  are 
secondary  (accidentally  acquired).  Taken  altogether  the  cases 
presenting  a  definite  type  do  not  comprise  more  than  about  15 
per  cent,  of  all  the  feeble-minded,  the  great  majority  of  the 
latter  possessing  no  other  characteristics  than  the  numerous 
physical  defects  and  low  nerve  tone  described  later  in  connection 
with  the  evidence  of  mental  deficiencv. 

The  six  well-known  types  may  be  described  as  follows : — 

(a)  Of  Primaby  Origin. 

L  Cretinism. — Cretinism  is  a  condition  canned  by  partial  or  total 
absence  of  tbe  thyroid  gland.    In  addition  to  his  mental  deficiency,  the 
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cretin  is  very  short  in  stature, — ^usually  less  than  four  feet.  The  head 
is  large,  the  limbs  short,  the  hands  broad.  The  face  has  a  characteristic 
appearance,  the  eyes  being  far  apart  and  rather  deep  set,  the  nose 
broad  and  flattened,  the  lips  thick,  and  the  tongue  large.  The  hair  and 
skin  arc  dry  and  coarse,  the  abdomen  prominent,  and  the  natural  for- 
ward lumbar  curve  of  the  spine  is  much  exaggerated.  The  basic 
characteristic  is  the  torpor  of  both  body  and  mind,  the  speech  being 
slow,  the  thought  slow,  the  pulse  slow,  and  the  temperature  low. 

The  effect  of  thyroid  extract  upon  cretins,  especially  in  youth,  is 
marvelous.  It  supplies  the  system  with  the  one,  but  important,  lacking 
element  and  remarkable  physical  and  mental  growth;  sometimes  com- 
plete cure  results. 

The  interested  reader  should  study  in  this  connection  not  only 
cretinism,  but  the  physiology  and  the  different  diseases  of  the  thyroid 
gland,  in  order  to  understand  a  truly  great  subject. 

2.  Mon(foliamsm. — The  Mongolian  type  is  much  more  common 
than  the  cretin,  except  in  certain  localities,  notably  Switzerland,  and, 
in  the  Ignited  States,  the  basin  of  the  Great  Lakes.  The  cause  is 
unknown,  although  tlie  most  tenable  theory  is  vital  exhaustion  of  one  or 
both  parents.  Mongols  arc  smaller  in  stature  than  normal  children, 
and  the  nervous  and  muscular  vigor  is  low.  The  vasomotor  tone  is  so 
markedly  poor  that  the  hands,  hanging  by  the  side,  are  purple  and 
swollen.  The  vital  resistance  is  so  low  for  this  or  other  reason  that  the 
duration  of  life  is  short,  most  Mongols  dying  of  tuberculosis,  pneumonia, 
or  other  infwtion  l)efore  the  age  of  35  years. 

The  diagnosis  is  made  on  the  physical  characteristics  just  men- 
tioned plus  the  feeble-mindedness  evidently  existing  (a  five-  or  six-  year 
mentality  is  almost  a  uniform  maximum)  and  on  the  appearance  of 
the  face  and  head.  The  latter  is  absolutely  sufficient  in  itself,  the 
skull  being  round  and  short,  the  hair  usually  sandy,  the  eyelids 
obliquely  set  (whence  the  name  Mongolian),  the  mouth  always  open, 
and  the  tongue  large,  with  marked  transverse  fissures. 

The  Mongolian  feeble-minded  are  uniformly  of  a  happy  disposition, 
the  happy,  silly  smile  combining  with  the  oblique,  half-closed  eyelids 
and  the  open  mouth  to  present  the  characteristic  appearance. 

3.  Microcephalua. — Tliis  condition  is  said  to  definitely  exist  when 
the  circumference  of  the  cranium  is  not  more  than  17  inches — 18 
inches,  according  to  some  waiters.  The  sluipe  of  the  skull,  however, 
should  modify  any  judgment  based  on  a  skull  of  doubtful  size,  since 
microcephalus  presents  a  typical,  conical  head  due  to  imperfect  develop- 
ment of  the  frontal  and  the  occipital  lobes.  The  stature  is  usually 
short — 5  feet  or  less.  The  intellectual  development  may  be  of  any 
grade  of  feeble-mindedness,  but  usually  of  low  grade.  A  certain  rest- 
lessness of  movement  is  characteristic,  and  a  corresponding  animation 
presents  eilher  good-natured  gibbering,  mimicry,  outbreaks  of  temper, 
or  lively  good  nature  according  to  the  mental  grade  and  the  surrounding 
circumstances. 
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The  cause  is  probably  the  usual  one  of  degenerate  ancestry,  the 
small  head  found  in  the  average  feeble-minded  being  here  excessively 
small  because  of  some  particular  family  trait.  It  is  only  because  the 
cases  with  relative  frequency  occur  in  families  that  microcephalus  is 
given  the  dignity  of  a  distinct  type. 

(6)  Of  Secondabt  Obioin. 

Those  cases  of  secondary  origin  are  due  to  damage  to  the  brain. 
Although  we  mention  three  types,  they  are  not  distinct  from  each 
other,  either  in  causation,  brain  pathology,  or  clinical  symptoms. 
The  cerebral  paralytic  case  may  be  possibly  a  localized  meningitis  with 
adjacent  encephalitis;  the  hydrocephalic  case  is  usually  nothing  more 
than  a  meningitis  with  a  mechanical  obstruction  of  the  lymph  circula- 
tion and  consequent  swelling  of  the  head.  Distinctive  names  are  given 
to  the  hydrocephalic  and  to  the  cerebral  paralytic  cases  simply  because 
they  possess  accidental  accompanying  distinctive  features — swollen  head 
and  motor  paralysis,  respectively. 

4.  Cerebral  Paralysis, — ^This  type  has  already  been  described  (page 
346)  in  the  chapter  on  the  nervous  system.  The  feeble-mindedness  and 
paralysis  are  frequently  accompanied  by  epilepsy. 

6.  Feeble-mindedneas  Due  to  Meningitis. — Inflammation  of  the 
meninges  (the  coverings  of  the  brain)  may  result  from  primary  infec- 
tion by  the  diplocoocus,  or  from  pneumonia,  scarlet  fever,  or  other 
Infectious  diseases.  In  such  cases  the  underlying  brain  substance  is 
likely  to  be  damaged.  If  the  inflammation  occurs  at  the  base  of  the 
brain,  paralysis  of  the  cranial  nerves  usually  results;  if  the  cortex  is 
damaged,  mental  deficiency  and  possibly  motor  paralysis  ensue. 

Aside  from  those  cases  which  produce  a  definite  paralysis,  and, 
therefore,  are  listed  as  a  separate  type,  there  are  three  clinical  varieties 
of  meningitic  cases.  In  the  first  the  cranial  nerves  are  involved,  and 
partial  or  total  blindness,  squint,  facial  or  other  paralysis  occurs.  In 
these  cases  the  eye-grounds  show  characteristic  changes.  In  the  second 
variety  there  are  no  physical  characteristics  except  possibly  a  slight 
weakness  of  the  limbs,  with  exaggerated  reflexes,  but  the  disposition  of 
the  child  is  irritable.  These  feeble-minded  are  liable  to  outbursts  of 
temper  on  slight  provocation.  The  reason  is  probably  an  active  con- 
gestion of  the  brain  similar  to  that  described  on  page  352.  The  third 
variety  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable,  no  physical  signs  being  evident 
clinically  and  the  children  often  good  looking,  amiable,  and  well 
dressed.  As  the  ancestry  is  good,  the  condition  is  unaccountable  until 
the  history  of  meningitis  in  infancy  is  elicited. 

6.  Hydrocephalus.  Feehle-mindedness  Due  to  Hydrocephalus, — 
The  term  hydrocephalus  denotes  an  accumulation  of  fluid  in  the  brain, 
and  .this  simple  statement  falls  short  of  a  scientific  definition. 

Normally  the  lymph  circulation  of  the  brain  begins  with  its 
exudation  from  the  choroid  plexuses,  thence  soakage  from  the  ventric- 
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ular  cavities  through  the  brain  substance  to  the  external  surface,  and 
finally  removal  from  the  subarachnoid  space,  either  by  the  Pacchionian 
bodies  in  the  cranium  or  the  sheaths  of  the  nerves  leaving  the  spinal 
canal.  It  is  plain  meningitis  may  obstruct  these  exits,  with  consequent 
accumulation  of  fluid  and  intracranial  pressure.  This  intracranial 
pressure,  in  turn,  produces  distention  of  the  cranium,  giving  a  large, 
globular  head,  thinning  and  water-logging  of  the  brain  wall,  and  from 
the  latter  feeble-mindedness  may  also  result.  The  accumulation  of 
fluid  occasionally  is  outside  the  brain,  and  in  such  cases  is  usually  a 
passive  one,  filling  up  a  deficiency  between  a  poorly  developed  brain  and 
its  skull  wall. 

It  is  evident  that  meningitis  occurring  before  or  shortly  after 
birth  is  the  variety  which  produces  hydrocephalus,  because  the  cranial 
bones  are  still  soft  and  ununited.  On  the  other  hand,  meningitis 
occurring  after  the  bones  have  united  cannot  produce  the  typical  condi- 
tion, although  many  of  the  feeble-minded  with  normal-sized  heads  show 
suggestive  watery  accumulations  in  or  around  the  brain.  The  average 
circumference  of  the  hydrocephalic  head  is  about  26  inches,  the  men- 
tality being  usually  very  low. 

The  distended,  globular,  hydrocephalic  head  difi'ers  from  the  square, 
rachitic  head  (ace  page  462),  and  also  from  the  massive,  hypertrophic 
head,  the  latter  being  due  to  a  brain  too  large  by  reason  of  diffused 
connective  tissue. 

CAUSES  OF  MENTAL  DEFICIENCY. 

The  general  causes  of  mental  deficiency  are  bad  heredity, 
ill  health,  and  improper  environment. 

Heredity  in  its  strict  sense  is  a  transmitting  influence 
existing  in  either  the  maternal  or  the  paternal  germ  cell  before 
their  union  creates  the  offspring.  Such  a  definition  excludes 
such  influences  as  shock,  injury,  or  disease  of  the  expectant 
mother  and  classifies  these  as  prenatal  accidents  to  the  indi- 
vidual himself. 

We  shall  see  that  the  most  evident  hereditary  influence 
which  produces  feeble-mindedness  is  a  degenerate  (often  feeble) 
ancestry.  Epilepsy,  alcoholism,  tuberculosis,  and  syphilis  are 
undoubtedly  found,  to  a  great  extent,  in  the  parents  and  grand- 
parents of  the  feeble-minded,  but  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect 
is  disputed. 

Ill  health  includes  prenatal  ill  health  of  the  child  or  of 
the  expectant  mother,  injuries  to  the  brain  at  the  time  of  birth, 
injury  to  the  head  of  a  Rowing  chUd|  fntgadcatiim  of  ^§  ctul^'f 
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system  by  infectious  fevers,  or  aleoliol,  or  retained  body  poisons 
in  kidney  disease,  malnutrition,  and  heart  disease.  Some  of  the 
comniou  physical  defects  of  children,  particularly  adenoids,  may 
lower  the  mental  ability  by  lowering  the  general  health.^ 

Improper  environment  signifies  chiefly  foreign  parentage, 
illiteracy  of  parents,  residence  in  the  country  or  in  an  orphanage, 
bad  companions,  and  poverty.  Poverty,  in  turn,  includes  a 
number  of  factors,  such  as  poor  food  and  poor  housing  condi- 
tions, ignorant  companions  and  neiglibors. 

Also  under  this  heading  must  be  included  deprivation  due 
to  defects  of  the  individual's  senses.  Blindness  and  deafness, 
total  or  partial,  evidently  put  a  person  out  of  relation  with  his 
environment.  It  makes  no  difference  whether  failure  to  hear 
results  from  a  noisy  room  or  from  defective  hearing.  In  either 
case  the  child  misses  what  is  going  on  around  him. 

A.     THE  SPECIAL  CAUSES  OF  FEEBLE-MINDEDNESS. 

We  have  already  learned  that  the  three  great  causes  of 
mental  deficiency  are  heredity,  ill  health,  and  improper  environ- 
ment. Restricting  the  field  to  actual  cases  of  feeble-mindedness, 
the  first  two  are  found  to  be  the  important  and  probably  the 
sole  causes. 

1.  Heredity. 

This  is  the  most  powerful  and  frequent  cause  of  actual 
feeble  mind. 

Probably  over  one-half  of  all  the  feeble-minded,  and  cer- 
tainly three-fourths  of  all  those  found  as  State  charges  in  our 
public  institutions,  are  degenerates.  They  represent  the  run- 
ning down  of  the  human  stock,  and  the  poorly  formed  brain  is 
paralleled  by  numerous  defects  of  the  other  organs  of  the  body. 
Since  the  brain  is  the  dominant  organ,  we  think  of  these  degen- 

1  The  frequently  occurring  physical  defects  of  children  (eye-strain, 
adenoids,  defective  hearing,  decayed  teeth,  poor  nutrition,  and  nervous 
exhaustion),  if  causative  of  mental  deficiency  in  an  indii^4ual,  must  act 
either  through  lowering  the  health  or  depriving  the  child  of  full  knowl- 
edge of  his  environment.  They  may,  therefore,  be  classed  under  both 
these  causes.  Defective  sight,  defective  hearing,  crippling  deformities, 
and  an  oversensitive  temperament  distort  or  deaden  the  environment. 
Nervous  exhaustion,  poor  nutrition,  decayed  teeth,  nasal  catarrh,  and 
flat  chest  tend  to  lotper  the  health, 
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erato*  as  feehlc-mindid  nithur  tluiii  as  umkraizL'd  or  defective 
in  lieiirt,  or  liiiilis,  or  genital  urgaus. 


Degenekate  Anckstbt. 
Degfiiierate  parentage  is  by  lar  the  most  powerful  hereditary 
cause  of  fefble-iiiindednoEB.    Degeneracy  is  evidenced  moat  power- 


Fig.  143, — Feeble-minded  mother 


fully  and  most  frequently  by  a  defective  mind,  but  wo  §honld 
remember  tliat  it  is  also  cliaracterized  by  a  generally  defective 
make-up,  including  dcfet'tive  bonea,  skin,  circulatory  eyfitem,  el 
Cftera,  as  well  as  tbe  defective  brain  just  mentioned. 

Therefore,  tbe  rule  of  tbe  eugenist  "feeble  mind  produces 
feeble  mind"  is  much  better  8tat4?d  "degeneracy  produces 
degeneracy."     The   latter   expression   is   still   more   evidently 
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preferable  when  it  is  remembered  that  a  healthy  child  who  at 
the  age  of  6  or  7  years  contracts  scarlet  fever  with  resulting 
feeble  mind  is  certainly  not  a  case  of  degeneracy  and  so  far  as 
we  know  will  not  produce  feeble-minded  offspring. 

It  may  happen  that  the  condition  of  feeble  mind  skips  a 
generation,  but  in  such  case  the  fortunate  one  usually  shows  only 
fair  health,  and  is  often  ner\'ous,  or  peculiar,  or  is  defective  in 
some  of  his  physical  parts. 

How  potent  a  .factor  is  degeneracy  in  producing  mental 
deficiency  is  proven  by  the  researches  of  Davenport,  Goddard, 
and  others.  These  researches  have  eo  far  revealed  no  instance  in 
which  the  children  of  two  feeble-minded  persons  were  not  feeble- 
minded. 

Examples  of  the  Transmission  of  Feeble-mindedness. 


>9 


1.  In  the  Bulletin,^  ^The  Transmission  of  Feeble  Mind, 
issued  by  the  Philadelphia  Department  of  Public  Health  and 
Charities  is  given  the  ancestry  of  33  children  in  the  New  Jersey 
Training  School  for  Feeble-minded  Children.  One  hundred  and 
ninety-four  feeble-minded  relations  are  distinctly  mentioned,  and 
an  almost  equal  (combined)  number  of  insane,  alcoholic, 
criminal,  and  prostitute  relations. 

From  this  series  of  33  cases  6  may  be  reproduced : — 

Kit  to  Chart.— Squares  are  males,  circles  are  females.  Inside  letters 
denote  condition  of  indiyidualif  investiirator  has  been  able  to  ascertain  it. 
Small  black  circle  indicates  miscarriasre.  The  loioett  line  has  the  brothers 
and  sisters  in  the  order  of  birth,  reading  from  left  to  rig  ht.  A  child  in  the 
New  Jersey  Training  School  for  Feeble- Minded  Children  is  designated  by 
the  pointing  hand. 


lA  Reries  of  six  bulletins,  1911,  by  Dr.  Joseph  S.  Neff,  Director, 
and  Dr.  Walter  S.  Cornell,  Neurologist.  These  can  be  obtained  on 
application  to  the  Department, 
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Feeble  Mind  in  Three  Generations  (six  in  one  family). 

Cflwe  /. — A  feeble-minded  woman  married  a  normal  man.  A  feeble- 
minded daughter  and  a  miscarriage  resulted.  The  feeble-minded  daugh- 
ter married  a  feeble-minded  man  who  had  a  feeble-minded  brother  and 
a  sister  of  whom  nothing  is  known.  The  marriage  of  these  two  feeble- 
minded persons  produced  four  feeble-minded  boys  and  two  feeble-minded 
girls. 


D-i-^ 
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Feeble  Mind  Reappearing  in  the  Third  Generation. 

Case  2. — A  feeble-minded  woman  with  an  insane  sister  married  a 
man  of  whom  nothing  is  known.  Five  children  resulted,  a  boy,  dying 
in  infancy,  a  girl  of  whom  nothing  is  known,  and  the  three  boys  who 
became  alcoholics.  One  of  these  latter  married  a  normal  woman,  who 
gave  birth  to  one  feeble-minded  boy,  a  miscarriage,  a  boy  whose  char- 
acteristics are  unknown,  and  a  normal  boy 
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Feeble  Mind  Reappearing  in  the  Third  Generation. 

Case  3. — A  fpFble- minded  man  marrie<l  a  normal  woman.  Their 
normal  daughter  married  a  normal  man,  but,  nevertheless,  gave  birth  to 
a  feebleminded  boy  and  had  three  miscarriages — no  normal  children. 
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Four  Deaf-mute  Children   (eight  feeble-minded  descendants). 

Case  ^. — A  deaf,  feeble-minded  woman  married  a  man  of  whom 
nothing  is  known.  Their  nine  children  included  four  deaf-mutes,  four 
boys  of  whom  nothing  definite  could  be  learned,  and  a  girl  whose  char- 
acteristics are  likewise  unknown.  She  married  an  epileptic,  and  the 
insane  daughter  of  this  union,  in  company  with  an  alcoholic  husband, 
produced  two  feeble-minded  daughters.  The  girl  who  married  the 
epileptic  afterward  married  a  feeble-minded  man.  Their  children  com- 
prised two  boys,  of  whom  nothing  is  known,  a  miscarriage,  and  a  feeble- 
minded daughter. 
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Eighteen  Feeble-minded  Children  and  Grandchildren. 

Case  5. — A  feeble-minded  woman  married  an  alcoholic  man.  Seven 
of  their  children  were  feeble-minded,  two  were  alcoholic,  and  one  boy  died 
in  infancy.  Two  of  the  children  (both  feeble-minded)  have  children. 
All  eleven  were  feeble-minded.  (This  chart  in  not  constructed  correctly. 
The  8ix  grandchildren  had  a  mother  of  whom  nothing  is  known — omitted 
on  the  chart  to  save  space.) 
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Second  Generation  Apparently  Normal  (six  feeble-minded 

appear  in  the  third  generation). 

Case  6. — A  feeble-minded  woman,  possessing  a  tuberculous  brother, 
married  an  alcoholic  man.  Result,  three  (apparently)  normal  girls,  one 
normal  boy,  and  one  alcoholic  son.  One  of  the  girls  married  an  alcoholic 
man.  Three  feeble-minded  sons,  two  normal  sons  (twins),  two  mis- 
carriages, and  a  child  dying  in  infancy  resulted.  The  other  two,  appar- 
ently normal  girls,  each  produced  feeble  offsprings  one  a  bo^,  the  other 
two  bo^s. 
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3.  In  the  Bulletin,  "The  Degenerate  Children  of  Feeble- 
minded Women,"  it  is  stated  that  20  feeble-minded  women  bore 
GO  children,  of  whom  8  were  surely  known  to  be  feeble-minded, 
and  2  appeared  to  be  normal.  The  mentality  of  the  remainder 
ic  not  definitely  known,  21  having  died  in  infancy,  19  being 
(jiving)  infants  or  of  unknown  residence,  and  G  being  children 
suffering  from  epilepsy,  or  of  incorrigible  babits. 


Fig.  144.— Fevble-miniled  family.     Result  of  heredity. 


3.  In  the  report  of  the  English  Royal  Commission  to  inveeti- 
gate  the  feeble-minded  (1908),  it  is  stated  that  in  one  district 
165  destitute  feeble-minded  women  were  in  almshouses  or  living 
as  charity  cases  at  home.  Of  these,  61  had  borne  children.  The 
children  (legitimate  and  illegitimate)  numbered  15R.  Of  the 
latter,  24  were  feeble-minded,  22  were  decidedly  subnormal  and 
delicate,  and  19  appeared  to  be  normal.  The  remaining  98  were 
dead  or  missing. 

4.  Family  records  illustrating  the  transmission  of  degen- 
eiacy  are  to  be  found  by  the  hundred  at  institutions  for  the 
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feeble-minded,  almshouses,  and  charitable  organizations.  The 
one  instanced  here  is  not  extraordinary.  It  is  a  family  handled 
by  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children,  and  seen  by  the  neurologist  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Health  and  Charities  coincidently  with  the  publication 
of  this  bulletin.  J.  H.,  358  T —  Street.  Father  is  an  alcoholic 
laundryman.  Mother  is  of  high-grade  feeble  mind.  She  is 
childish,  does  not  comprehend  questions,  and  some  time  ago 
dressed  one  of  her  small  children  in  a  woman's  old  waist,  with 
the  sleeves  sewed  on  backward.  Of  the  children,  Charles,  20 
years  old,  is  in  the  Institution  for  the  Feeble-minded  at  Spring 
City;  Frank,  16  years,  has  been  committed  to  the 'House  of 
Kefuge  for  stealing;  Cliflford,  14  years,  is  feeble-minded  and  is 
in  a  special  public  school  for  backward  children;  Margaret,  8 
years,  and  Walter,  6  years,  are  too  deficient  mentally  to  attend 
school;  licster,  4. years,  is  not  yet  able  to  talk,  and  has  a  bad 
case  of  bowlegs  from  rickets;  baby,  18  months,  is  too  young  to 
give  evidence  of  her  mentality.  It  is  a  sad  commentary  on 
present  conditions  that  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Children  and  the  Children's  Bureau  have  been  unable  to  do 
anything  with  this  family,  though  it  has  been  known  to  them 
for  the  last  six  years,  during  which  time  the  tliree  youngest 
children  liave  appeared  on  the  scene. 

5.  In  the  New  Jersey  Training  School  for  the  Feeble-minded 
are  two  girls  whose  families  rival  the  famous  Jukes  family  in 
their  evidences  of  degeneracy.  A  searching  investigation  con- 
ducted by  means  of  house  visits  throughout  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  revealed  that  out  of  930  members  of  one  family  123  were 
normal,  87  died  in  infancy,  and  176  were  defective.  The 
remainder  were  unknown. 

The  members  of  the  other  family  are  classified  as  follows : — 

Feeble-minded    176 

In  institutions    27 

Died  before  2  years  of  age   87 

Died  before  7  year^i  of  age   17 

Died  between  7  and  21  years  of  age  14 

Miscarriages    6 

Illegitimate    62 

Grave  sexual  offenders   40 

Tubercular 19 

Epileptic    8 

Insane    12 

Alcoholic    26 

Killed  by  accidents   14 
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6.  Barr,  of  Elwrn,  hai>  reported  a  case  in  which  an  imbecile 
of  38  marriei]  a  delicate  wife,  and  twenty  vears  later  was  the 
father  of  19  defective  children. 

Alcohousm,  Epilepsy,  Syphilis,  and  TubesctijOSis. 

Drunkards  frequently  produce  feeble-minded  chOdren. 
Whether  tlie  drunkenness  in  the  parent  masks  a  condition  of 
feeble  mind,  whether  it  represents  a  skipped  generation  in  the 
feeble-minded  chain  in  which  a  weak-willed  exception  took  to 
drink,  or  whether  the  alcohol  has  poisoned  the  germ  celk  of  a 
normal  man  or  woman  cannot  be  said  positively.  Probably  all 
three.  The  cases  reported  have  l)een  mostly  from  pauper 
asvlums.  So  far  as  I  know,  no  investijration  of  heaw  drinkera, 
originally  normal  and  of  good  stock,  with  the  object  of  deter- 
mining the  mental  capacity  of  their  children  has  ever  been  made. 
Such  an  investigation  would  be  invaluable. 

Epilepsy  is  sometimes  seen  in  the  feeble-minded,  and 
consequently  epilepsy  is  stated  by  many  writers  to  be  an 
hereditary  cause  of  feeble  mind.  The  disease  signifies  too  many 
different  d incase  conditions  to  be  thus  dealt  with  offhand. 
Epilepsy  may  arise  from  purely  accidental  causes.  Since,  how- 
ever, ej)il(?ptics  usiialhj  come  from  neurotic  families  showing 
ner>'ouf«ness,  chorea,  sick  headaches,  hysteria,  and  not  over- 
robust  liealth,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  begetting  of  children 
by  all  the  members  of  such  families  should  be  discouraged. 
The  neurotic  constitution  is  nature's  warning  that  the  limit  of 
normalitv  has  been  reached. 

Syphilis  has  recently  been  brought  forward  as  a  hereditary 
cause  of  feeble-mindedness.  Previously  the  influence  of  this 
venereal  disease  had  been  minimized  by  investigators.  The 
Wassemiann  reaction  (a  delicate  biochemical  blood-test)  has 
demouBt  rated  that  among  the  feeble-minded  found  in  public 
institutions  (these  are  mostly  paupers  and  of  the  degenerate 
type)  hereditary  syphilis  exists  in  possibly  one-fifth  of  the 
caw.'s  examined.^  The  significance  of  these  findings  is  yet 
undetermined.     Tt  illustrates,  however,  that  hidden  faults  may 

1  S<»e  Nojniclii'R  book;  also  the  work  of  Dra.  Wliite  and  Ludlum, 
ITnivorHity  of  Pennsylvania,  and  McCord  and  Cornell,  New  Jersey  Train- 
ing S<'liool  and  I'niverHity  of  Pennsylvania. 
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possibly  be  just  as  active  as  public  ones,  and  that  the  diagnosis 
of  the  cause  is  not  always  easy. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  parent  has,  for  years,  been  mentioned 
as  a  probable  hereditary  cause  of  feeble  mind.  This  for  the 
reason  that  tuberculosis  is  a  chronic  wasting  disease  destroying 
the  parental  vitality  by  slow  poisoning,  and  for  the  further 
reason  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  feeble-minded  (25  to  30 
per  cent.)  possess  tuberculous  parents.  In  Barr's  "Mental 
Defectives"  is  given  tables  compiled  from  the  cases  of  the  Royal 
Albert  and  Darenth  Asylums.  The  proportion  of  the  feeble- 
minded children  (these  were  public  charges  from  a  low  social 
class)  possessing  a  consumptive  ancestry  was  28.3  per  cent. 
Here,  again,  we  must  reason  as  we  have  in  the  case  of  the  sug- 
gested alcoholic  influence.  Are  these  parents  tuberculous  because 
they  are  themselves  degenerate  and  of  low  vital  resistance,  or  are 
they  tuberculous  simply  because  they  come  from  the  poor  class, 
with  its  insanitary  conditions  and  generally  high  tuberculosis 
death  rate,  or  does  the  tuberculosis  really  poison  and  degenerate 
the  germ  cell  of  the  parent  before  the  child  is  conceived  ? 

All  these  hereditary  influences  which  have  just  been  dis- 
cussed as  causative  of  feehle-mindedness  can,  of  course,  produce 
the  minor  degrees  of  menial  deficiency  and  frequently  do  so. 

2.  Ill  Health. 

Prenatal  III  Health. 

Injur}',  infectious  disease,  kidney  disease,  fright,  or  emo- 
tional shock  affecting  the  expectant  mother  may  produce*  a 
mentally  deficient  child.  Among  the  diseases  particularly 
credited  with  this  influence  are  tuberculosis  and  alcoholism. 
The  possibility  of  their  action  has  just  been  discussed  in  con- 
nection with  heredity.  Concerning  the  influence  of  shock, 
fright,  famine,  war,  and  pestilence,  Barr,  in  his  book,  gives 
statistical  evidence  and  cites  different  instances  of  such  cause 
and  effect.  While  recent  social  and  medical  research  have 
shown  that  the  "maternal  shock"  factor  is  of  minor  importance, 
we  believe  that  sucli  cases  do  occur.  There  are  too  many 
recorded  cases  of  fetal  death  after  maternal  shock  to  permit 
denial  of  fetal  injury.  Hydrocephalus  originating  before  the 
time  of  birth  usually  produces  mental  deficiency. 
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Deficient  Secretion  of  the  Thyboid  Gland. 

Deficient  secretion  of  the  thyroid  gland  produces  mental 
deficiency  and  faults  of  growth^  secretion^  and  nutrition. 
Marked  thyroid  deficiency  produces  cretinism  (y.t?.),  with  its 
accompanying  low-grade  feeble  mind.  Possibly  the  pituitary 
secretion  has  an  analogous  action.  Mongolianism  appears  to  be 
a  type  corresponding  to  cretinism. 

Injuries  at  Time  of  Birth. 

Injuries  of  the  head  at  time  of  birth,  usually  by  forceps 
compression,  sometimes  by  strangulation,  produce  an  unknown 
number  of  mental  deficients.  There  may  be  marked  physical 
evidence  of  the  injury,  particularly  cerebral  paralysis  (see  page 
346)  or  a  misshapen  skull.  In  other  cases  there  is  no  paralysis, 
and,  owing  to  the  softness  of  the  cranial  bones  at  time  of  birth, 
the  skull  shows  no  markings.  When  one  considers  that  a  very 
difficult  labor  gives  a  fair  chance  of  either  a  dead  or  a  feeble- 
minded infant  the  great  number  of  the  latter  is  realized. 
How  many  of  the  simply  dull  and  backward  school  children 
arise  from  this  cause  cannot  be  determined. 

Ill  Health  of  the  Growing  Child. 

Injury  of  the  brain  of  a  growing  child  may  stop  the  mental 
development.  Principal  among  this  group  of  causes  are  menin- 
gitis (occurring  either  as  a  primary  disease  or  secondary  to 
scarlet  feyer  or  pneumonia),  cerebral  paralysis  of  childhood 
(see  page  346),  and  accidents  to  the  head  from  falls  and  blows. 
Since  almost  every  child  falls  and  bumps  its  head  several  times, 
parents  of  feeble-minded  children  are  likely  to  ascribe  the  condi- 
tion to  such  an  event. 

Malnutrition  is  a  cause  of  mental  deficiency  varjring,  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  starvation,  from  dullness  down  to  a 
condition  which  in  infants  simulates  imbecility.  This  cause  is 
discussed  later  (causes  of  feeble  mind,  and  causes  of  dullness). 

Heart  disease  of  pronounced  degree  and  kidney  disease 
are  among  the  rarer  causes  of  mental  deficiency.  I  have  per- 
eoiially  seen  four  or  five  fe^ble-i^iq^^  chilclreft  wjtb  a|i  extyem^ 
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degree  of  valvular  leakage,  blue  face,  clubbed  nails,  and  feeble 
mind.  In  these  the  conclusion  is  almost  forced  that  the  brain 
has  failed  of  nourishment,  or  that  the  abnormal  blood-pressure 
has  produced  brain  deterioration.  Poorly  developed  hearts, 
fimctioning  fairly,  are  often  met  with  among  the  dull,  backward, 
and  feeble-minded.  In  many  cases  they  are  doubtless  simply 
associated  defects  indicative  of  degeneracy.  In  others  they  are 
accidental.  In  a  few  tliey  are  vestiges  of  early  scarlet  fever  or 
other  infectious  diseases  which  ruined  the  heart  and  brain  alike. 

As  to  kidney  disease  which  acts  by  poisoning  the  system 
because  excrementitious  substances  are  retained,  there  is  plenty 
of  evidence  that  it  may  cause  insanity,  but  the  production  of 
mental  deficiency  is  rare  because  most  cases  of  chronic  nephritis 
occur  in  adult  life.  Hamill,  however,  has  reported  a  case 
{Proceedings  Philadelphia  Pediatric  Society,  November  13, 
1900)  of  a  boy  who  suffered  from  chronic  parenchymatous 
nephritis  following  diphtheria,  and  was  four  years  behind  in  his 
school  class.  An  Edebohl  operation  was  performed  with  sub- 
sequent great  improvement  in  the  general  health  and  mentality. 
The  teachers  remarked  on  the  latter  and  since  operation  the  boy 
has  been  promoted  regularly. 

Accidental  cases  constitute  no  disgrace,  although  a  great 
misfortune.    They  may  occur  in  any  family. 

Cases  of  Mixed  Origin. 

Occasionally  are  seen  "mixed''  cases:  (a)  those  degenerate 
children,  originally  feeble-minded,  who  have  also  suffered  head 
injury  by  reason  of  meningitis,  or  epileptic  convulsions,  or  other 
brain  damage;  (6)  those  degenerate  children  with  brains  and 
skulls  so  peculiarly  formed  that  the  examiner  wrongfully  sup- 
poses that  they  are  of  the  truly  mixed  class  just  described,  and 
(c)  those  in  which  a  "normaP'  child  of  a  feeble-minded  parent 
becomes  feeble-minded  after  sickness  or  head  injury.  In  this 
case  the  diagnosis  is  again  likely  to  be  wrong,  since  the  seeds 
of  degeneracy  are  really  already  present  in  a  case  of  apparently 
purely  accidental  origin. 

Because  of  the  preponderance  of  degeneracy  cases,  and  the 
possibility  of  apparently  accidental  cases  being  really  **mixed'' 
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cases,  ihe  only  safe  general  plan  of  social  procedttre  is  to  regard 
all  cases  of  feeble  mind  as  capable  of  producing  feeble-minded 
children. 

3.     Improper  Environment. 

The  power  of  unsuitable  environment  to  produce  feeble- 
mindedness is  doubtful.  In  previous  generations  legends  existed 
of  wild  men  in  forests  reared  by  wild  animals  and  resembling 
brutes  more  than  men.  A  list  of  11  such  cases  is  given  by  an 
early  French  writer,  Bonaterre,  covering  all  those  real  or 
imaginary  known  in  Europe  during  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
last  one  of  this  series,  "the  Savage  of  the  Aveyron,^'  was  brought 
to  Paris  about  the  year  1800  and  proved  the  starting  point  of 
modem  scientific  interest  in  the  great  subject  of  mental  defi- 
ciency. Whether  these  persons  were  apocryphal  or  real,  and 
whether  they  were  originally  feeble-minded  or  not,  is  a  matter 
of  speculation.  In  these  civilized  days  the  museum  "wild  man" 
sheds  his  hairy  coat  after  the  performance  and  goes  home  to 
supper. 

Of  course  a  feeble-minded  child  may  be  affected  consider- 
ably for  better  or  worse  by  his  environment  just  as  any  other 
child  may  be  so  affected.  By  appearances  more  so,  for  the 
neglected  fee])le-minded  child  is  a  helpless,  repulsive  object. 

B.     SPECIAL  CAUSES  OF  DULLNESS  AND 

BACKWARDNESS. 

Although  without  proof  of  the  assertion,  it  appears  that  an 
improper  environment  is  the  most  frequent  of  the  causes  of 
dullness.    Ill  health  and  heredity  act  quite  frequently,  however. 

1.     Heredity  and  Dullness. 

In  the  case  of  the  actual  feeble-minded,  the  influence  of  a 
degenerate  ancestry  is  easily  demonstrated,  but  in  the  case  of 
dull  children  of  dull  parents  the  relationship  of  cause  and  effect 
is  difficult  to  prove.  Such  children  so  frequently  live  in  poverty, 
with  poor  health  and  poor  environment,  that  it  seems  unneces- 
sary to  call  upon  heredity  for  explanation  of  the  condition. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  second-rate  hered- 
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ity  (not  degenerate)  is  comparable  to  that  of  a  cheap  animal  or 
fowl  as  contrasted  with  thoroughbred  stock. 

The  city  poor,  the  idle  rich,  and  the  inhabitant  of  certain 
back  country  districts  probably  furnish  an  undue  proportion  of 
such  cases.  It  is  significant  that  most  of  our  leaders  who  have 
risen  from  early  poverty  have  been  country  boys  ratlier  than  city 
boys.  Country  poverty  signifies  little,  but  city  poverty  is  often 
an  expression  of  inability  and  inequality.  The  idle  rich  con- 
tribute cases  not  because  they  are  rich,  but  because  they  are 
idle.  In  isolated  rural  communities  the  inhabitants  of  which 
have  intermarried  for  generations,  losing  the  stronger  strains  by 
emigration  and  perpetuating  the  weaker  ones,  an  inferior  stock 
results.  The  poor  mountain  whites  of  North  Carolina  are  the 
best  known  examples  of  this  slow  degeneracy,  but  similar  condi- 
tions are  found  in  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  and  New  York. 

Those  cases  due  to  heredity  are  naturally  the  most  difficult 
to  improve. 

The  lower  the  inherent  capabilities,  the  nearer  do  we  ap- 
proach the  condition  of  feeble-mindedncss.  Therefore,  border- 
land (backward)  cases  possess  a  poor  heredity  in  much  greater 
proportion  than  do  the  simply  dull.  As  we  shall  see,  however, 
this  unfortunate  group  seems  to  possess  pretty  much  of  every- 
thing— second-rate  ancestry,  poor  environment,  poor  health,  and 
numerous  physical  defects. 

Race  is  a  factor  which  influences  the  mental  development. 
It  is  conceded  that  the  negro  has  not  the  same  average  capability 
as  the  Caucasian,  although  there  are,  of  course,  numerous  excep- 
tions in  each  race.  There  is  a  definite  idea  among  educators 
that  the  negro  child  develops  at  the  Caucasian  rate  until  the 
fifth  grade  is  reached,  after  which  the  attainment  of  the  maxi- 
mum brings  about  a  steady  dropping  out  until  few  go  through 
the  high  school  and  almost  none  are  graduated  from  college.  .  The 
negro  colleges  are  not  of  the  same  standard  as  the  white 
colleges,  their  grade  being  high  school  or  academic.  In  my  own 
experience  as  a  teacher  of  anatomy  in  the  Medical  School  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  handling  hundreds  of  medical 
students,  I  can  recall  no  negro  student  who  was  remarkable  and 
but  three  or  four  who  were  good  students.  This  poor  showing 
cannot  be  blamed  on  poverty  and   home  conditions,  for  the 
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Russian-Jewish  students,  children  of  immigrants,  who  are 
poorer,  and  hungrier,  and  dirtier  than  the  negro  students, 
usually  finish  at  or  near  the  top  of  the  list. 

Here  is  reprinted  from  an  article  by  Dr.  Soland  P.  Falkner, 
in  the  Psychological  Clinic,  April  15,  1910,  the  age-per-grade 
figures  of  the  white  children  and  of  the  colored  children  of 
Memphis,  Tennessee.  I  do  not  know  the  exact  significance  of 
these  figures,  but  they  are  interesting  as  facts.  On  the  one  hand, 
it  may  be  noticed  that  the  colored  children  are  from  one  to  two 
years  behind  the  whites;  on  the  other,  that  they  start  out  at 
least  one  and  one-half  years  behind  and  end  only  a  year  behind. 
There  are  a. number  of  obscure  points.  Thus,  the  average  figures 
for  the  United  States,  also  given  in  the  table  below,  show  all  the 
Memphis  children  to  be  of  low  standard.  Is  this  due  to  local 
conditions,  or  to  conditions  in  the  South  generally?  What  per- 
centage of  the  colored  children  (or  of  the  white  children)  drop 
out  of  school  and  so  relieve  their  race  of  the  worst-showing 

members  ? 

Ages  of  Childbbn. 
Memphis,  Tbnn.  Uirtbd  Staxm 


Orade 

White 

Colored 

1 

7 

8.5 

6 

2 

8 

10.9 

7.6 

3 

9.9 

ll.ff 

9 

4 

ll.t 

12.8 

10 

5 

12.1 

13.7 

11 

6 

12.9 

14 

12 

7 

13.7 

14.8 

13 

8 

14.5 

15.5 

14 

2.    Ill  Health  and  Dull  Mentality. 

Ill  health  in  a  general  sense  signifies  malnutrition,  but  the 
local  defects  seen  so  frequently  in  children  by  medical  inspectors 
and  classed  loosely  as  "physical  defects"  may  also  be  studied  as 
a  group  in  connection  with  this  subject. 

Concerning  malnutrition,  its  result  upon  the  mentality 
depends  upon  its  degree.  Because  in  starvation  the  heart  and 
the  nervous  system  hold  out  best  among  the  wasting  tissues,  the 
life-pump  continues  and  the  mind  acts  clearly  when  the  end  is 
fast  approaching.    For  this  reason  malnutrition  does  not  produce 
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dementia.  Inanition  occurring  in  a  3-year-old  infant,  however, 
may  hold  bnck  the  mental  development  for  a  year  or  two  and 
give  rise  to  a  condition  absolutely  not  to  be  distinguiehed  from 
imbecility.  In  children  of  school  age,  half-fed,  a  condition  of 
,  letliargy  results  which  makes  intellectual  work  almost  an  impoe- 
I   eibility.    It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  proposition  has  been  made 
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Fig.  145. — BaeliHiini  iin'iiUlity  diu>  to  poor  nutrilion  and 
environment.  KntWr  of  tl>e  ol<tcr'bu.v  is  un  Itulian  enming  H 
per  week, 

to  give  all  children  a  glassful  of  milk  and  a  piece  of  bread  and 
butter  and  sugar — to  enliven  and  sweeten  the  words  of  the 
teacher,  ao  to  speak.  The  results  of  the  Bradford  school  lunches 
(page  108)  and  the  HeComiick  Open-air  School  (page  138) 
may  be  reviewed  in  this  connection,  not  forgetting  that  there 
are  fresh-air  enthusiasts  who  claim  that  fresh  air  alone  will 
accomplish  perfect  health. 
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Before  taking  up  the  influence  of  phyBical  defects  upon  the 
mentality  of  children  or,  to  state  it  more  correctly,  the  association 
of  numerous  physical  defects  with  dull  mentality,  we  may  fiwt 
review  the  demonstrated  connection  of  eye-atrain  (page  283), 
of  adenoids  {page  273),  of  defective  hearing  (page  302). 

Learning  therefrom  tliat  sninn,  at  least,  of  the  common 


n  dull  children.    Of  1T4  dull  chUdren,  OS 
(About  50  in  picture.) 


physical  defects  retard  the  child,  the  findings  after  examination 
of  (a)  dull  children  and  (b)  backward  children  are  interesting. 
The  former  is  given  in  detail  in  Chart  Xo.  7  in  the  chapter  on 
the  Prevalence  of  Defects,  portraying  the  condition  of  174  dull 
children  in  the  William  McKinley  School.  Reference  to  this 
chart  chows  eye-strain  in  39,4  per  cent,,  adenoids  in  23  per 
cent.,  malnutrition  in  12. G  per  cent.,  of  the  pupils. 

Altogether  188  physical  defects  necessitating  parents'  notices 
were  found   in   116  children.     Twenty-five  children  possessed 
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defects  of  minor  d^ree  not  necessitating  parents'  notices.  Only 
33  passed  muster  with  a  clean  physical  record. 

Passing  to  backward  children^  the  number  and  degree  of 
physical  defects  are  even  greater  than  in  the  case  of  the  dull 
children.  In  the  Wharton  School,  Philadelphia,  in  the  class  for 
backward  children  conducted  by  Miss  Maguire  and  taught  by 
Jliss  Devereux,  the  physical  examination  of  the  children  revealed 
that  of  the  22  children  11  possessed  defective  vision  (three- 
fourths  or  less),  14  possessed  adenoids  in  marked  degree,  6  were 
markedly  deaf  or  suffered  from  discharging  ears,  and  7  were 
very  poorly  nourished.^ 

A  miscellaneous  lot  of  backward  and  feeble-mindeil  children 
was  made  the  subjecrt  of  special  investigation  two  or  three  years 
ago  by  ihe  writer.  These  children  were  in  the  poor  foreigif 
quarter  of  the  city,  scattered  tlirough  several  schools,  and 
represented  the  worst  class  of  the  mental  deficients.  A  picture 
of  their  home  surroundings,  portrayed  by  the  school  nurses,  has 
just  been  given.    There  were  44  children  in  the  group. 

Of  the  44  children  examined  but  3  passed  without  noticeable 
l)hy8ical  defect  recorded  against  them.  Of  these  3,  1  was  so 
backward  mentally  that  attempts  at  physical  examination  as  to 
the  eyesight  and  hearing  were  useless.  There  were  12  cases  of 
defective  vision  known  to  exist  in  addition  to  doubtful  cases 
where  the  feeble  mentality  of  the  children  precluded  any  decision. 
Thirty-one  cases  of  nose  and  throat  defect  were  recorded,  as  well 
aF,  9  cases  of  discharging  ears.  The  nutrition  was  found  very 
poor  in  27  cases.  Sixteen  of  the  children  were  nefvous.  Taking 
the  raajor  physical  defects  of  defective  eyesight,  nose  and 
throat  defects,  deafness,  discharging  ears,  and  nervousness, 
the  multiplicity  of  defects  in  many  of  the  children  was  remark- 
able. Thus,  7  children  possessed  four  of  these  five  major  defects 
just  noted,  while  11  children  possessed  three  defects  of  a  possible 
five.  It  may  finally  be  remarked  in  connection  with  these 
children  that  their  home  surroundings  in  9  instances  were 
absolutely  improper,  and  the  family  or  personal  medical  history 
of  13  was  sufficient  to  reasonably  account  for  the  mental  defect 
existing. 

i^'Mentany  Defective  Children  in  the  Public  Schools/'  in  The 
Psychological  Clinic. 

25 
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Here  is  presented  the  report  of  Miss  Anna  L.  Stanley,  head 
school  nurse  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  previous  health  of  a 
number  of  very  dull  and  backward  children  in  the  poor  foreign 
quarter  of  that  city.  These  children  had  been  previously 
examined  by  the  writer  and  were  sucli  forlorn  objects  that  an 
inquiry  looking  to  their  betterment  was  instituted.  The  details 
were  gathered  by  the  assistant  nurses: — 

Chas.  Leondo,  1036  R St. — ^Very  illiterate  parents.     Poor  home. 

A  sickly  child  having  much  intestinal  trouble  up  to  7  years  of  age. 
Another  child  in  family  who  seems  to  lack  animation. 

Rosie  Jahs,  341   M St. — Hungarian   parentage,  mother  dead; 

history  obtained  from  sister,  who  says  Rosa  was  very  small  when  a 
baby.  At  the  age  of  1  year  was  no  larger  than  a  beer  bottle,  did  not 
walk  until  3^^  years  of  age.  Always  studies  her  lessons  at  home  and  is 
doing  well  in  school  because  she  was  promoted  in  June. 

Israel   Wagner,  219   C St. — ^Mother  says  boy  is  just  8  years 

old  now,  of  Roumanian  parents.  Israel  had  a  nose  and  throat  operation 
this  spring  and  mother  thinks  he  is  greatly  improved.  Attributes  his 
backwardness  to  a  long-standing  nose  and  throat  condition. 

Sarah  Altowitch,  927  S.  S St. — Mother  very  intelligent,  claims 

Sarah  is  very  disobedient  and  backward,  does  not  like  to  go  to  school,  but 
likes  sewing  and  knitting.  Always  dirty.  Mother  cannot  instill  clean 
habits,  does  not  know  what  to  do  with  her. 

Joseph    Rufkin,    904    M Ave.,    moved    to    307    S.    T St., 

and  transferred  to  Geo.  M.  Wharton  School. — Joseph  has  been  in 
America  only  two  years;  mother  says  he  cannot  see  the  blackboard  and 
thinks  that  is  the  cause  of  his  stupidity.     Complains  of  headache  often. 

Gertie  Altman,  sister  to  Joseph. — Could  not  talk  at  all  until  7 
years  of  age,  and  since,  indistinctly.  Under  care  of  family  physician 
for  swollen  glands  in  neck. 

Joseph  Ovatoshy,  944  S.  F St. — ^Mother  died  quite  young  when 

Joseph  was  12  days  old;  confinement  hard,  but  normal;  child  rai.sed  on 
bottle.  Joseph  is  an  only  child  and  has  always  worried  father  because 
of  his  "foolish  ways";  child's  mother  was  very  foolish  also,  but  he  did 
not  notice  it  until  after  they  were  married.  •  Father  says  he  has  taken 
the  boy  to  several  physicians,  who  have  told  him  nothing  could  be  done 
for  him. 

Fred  Smith,  2301   N.  L St.— Mother  attributes  child's  dull- 

ness  to  spasms,  which  appeared  at  the  age  of  15  months  and  continued 
until  he  was  8  years  old,  but  has  not  been  afflicted  since.  Was  told  by 
the  midwife  that  he  was  a  seven  months'  baby  owing  to  the  fact  that 
there  were  no  finger-nails.  Could  put  him  in  a  cigar  box.  Had  scarlet 
fever  at  the  age  of  9.  House  appeared  fairly  clean,  but  the  children 
and  mother  were  very  dirty. 
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Joseph  Murphy,   2118   N.   L St. — Mother   said   the   cause   of 

the  boy^s  backwardness  was  due  to  his  having  had  cholera  infantum  at 
6  months,  and  also  at  the  same  time  she  used  some  medicine  prescribed 
by  the  family  physician  for  his  sore  eyes,  and  the  first  application 
blinded  him  in  one  eye.     House  very  clean  and  mother  also. 

Morris    Shetz,    722    S Ave. — Very    delicate   when    an  infant. 

During  home  hours  is  very  obedient  and  goes  to  bed  at  9  o'clock.  Always 

had  trouble  to  breathe  through  nose,  sleeps  with  mouth  open.  Makes 
no  effort  to  study  at  home. 

Antonia  Carfagne,  1129  S.  A St. — Parents  do  not  realize  that 

child  is  backward.  Had  pneumonia  at  the  age  of  5  years.  One  older 
brother  in  family  who  has  never  talked  and  never  been  to  school. 

Antonio   Fratanduono,    1006   S.   X St. — Parents   know   of  no 

reason  for  child's  lack  of  progress  in  school,  except  that  he  dislikes  to  go. 
Weak  and  sickly  after  3  years  of  age.  Sores  (from  description,  of  pus- 
tular nature)  on  head  for  a  year,  which  necessitated  opening  from  time 
to  time.     Good  home.     Heavy  meat  eater  last  few  years. 

Note.  Family  History. — Father  has  syphilis.  Father's  mother 
and  nephew  are  feeble-minded.  This  boy  has  had  typhoid  fever,  malaria, 
pneumonia,  measles,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  and  kidney  trouble. 

Sol    Rubin,    1114    M Ave. — Mother    claims    child    will    not 

be  8  years  old  until  October  20,  1908.  Very  hard  labor  with  instru- 
ments. Mother  says  he  is  a  good  boy,  but  knows  nothing  of  his  school 
work.  Tliis  boy  has  prominent,  bulging  forehead;  poor  nutrition,  pot- 
belly, catarrh,  and  rickets,  in  addition  to  nasal  obstruction  and  slightly 
defective  vision. 

If  the  scholarship  of  the  entire  group  of  children  suffering 
from  eye-strain,  adenoids,  defective  hearing,  and  poor  nutrition 
be  compared  with  that  of  healthy  children,  it  will  be  found  to  be 
distinctly  lower.  Such  impersonal  statistics  are  not  as  scientif- 
ically conclusive  (as  to  cause  and  effect)  as  are  the  studies  on 
the  effects  of  these  defects  taken  separately,  which  have  been 
already  mentioned;  but  they  do  demonstrate  an  important 
general  condition  which  furnishes  the  most  powerful  argument 
for  medical  inspection. 

In  1908  I  published  a  booklet  ^^ackward  Children  in  the 
Public  Schools/'  giving  the  results  of  my  studies  in  this  field. 
The  defects  there  considered  were  those  just  mentioned  plus  a 
few  cases  of  multiple  dental  decay.  They  were  serious  enough  to 
warrant  in  every  case  a  notice  to  the  parents.  From  this  booklet 
may  be  quoted : — 
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*The  children  studied  were  those  of  three  Philadelphia 
schools  who  had  been  previously  physically  examined  by  myself 
in  conjunction  with  the  oflScial  work  of  medical  inspection. 

'The  first  step  was  the  recording,  in  each  school,  of  the 
name,  physical  record,  and  scholarship  of  each  child.  The 
latter  was  obtained  by  using  the  previous  term-marks  in  throe 
of  the  school  studies,  from  which  an  average  mark  was  easily 
calculated. 

*The  average  term-mark  of  the  whole  school  was  first 
obtained  by  the  simple  process  of  adding  the  term-marks  of  all 
the  children  together,  and  dividing  by  the  number  of  children. 
For  instance,  in  the  Claghom  School  this  was  73.1. 

*The  record  cards  of  the  children  were  then  divided  into  two 
collections:  one  of  the  healthy  or  normal  children,  the  other 
of  the  general  group  showing  some  noteworthy  physical  defect. 
The  average  term-mark  (the  scholarship  index)  was  then  cal- 
culated for  each  group  separately,  and  the  two  compared,  first 
with  each  other,  and  then  with  the  term-mark  of  all  the  children 
previously  calculated. 

*The  results  showed  that  in  each  school,  and  in  each  indi- 
vidiud  branch  of  study  in  each  school,  the  healthy  or  normal 
children  stood  higher  in  their  classes  than  the  average  children, 
and  the  physical  defectives,  taken  as  a  class,  stood  lower  than  the 
average  children. 

Aluson  School — 210  Chiij)ben,  Both  Sexes,  6  to  12  Yeabs  Old. 

Averaffe 
Normal  child   76 

Average   child    74 

General   defectives    72.6 

Adenoids  and  enlarged  tonsils   72 

Deaf 67.2 


Ninth  Street  Pbimary  School — 84  Children,  Both  Sexes, 

6  TO  10  Years  Old. 

LaDguage  Arithmetic  Spelling  Average 
63  cases  normal  children    72.0         75.5         75.4         74.6 

84  cases  average  child   70.5  74  72.8  .   72.4 

21  cases  general  defectives   63.3  70  64.8  66 

8  cases  adenoids 60  66.7  65  63.9 

No  cii8e9  deaf. 
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Claohobn  School— 252  Childbbk,  Both  Sexbs,  12  to  15  Ybabs  Old. 

Geography 
Lanffoace  Aiithmetio    and      Average 

History 

179  cases  normal  children 74.4        72  76.6        74.3 

252  cases  average  child   72.7         70  76.5         73.1 

73  cases  general  defectives   71.4        65.1         76.2        70.8 

"An  investigation  on  slightly  different  lines  was  afforded 
by  the  existence  in  the  Claghom  School  of  four  classes  of  the 
same  grammar  grade,  which  had  been  so  made  up  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  that  the  brighter  children  constituted  two 
classes,  and  the  duller  children  the  other  two  classes.  The 
latter  were  smaller,  so  as  to  aflford  more  opportunity  for  indi- 
vidual instruction.  A  comparison  of  the  physical  condition  of 
the  children  is  interesting  and  instructive: — 

Dulleil 
Bright  Children     DuU  Children   Children 

Class  1      Class  16  Class  9  Class  11 

Number  of  children    50  39  32  29 

Proportion  of  normal  to  defective  children: — 

Normal 36  32  20  13 

Defective  14  7  12  16 

Percentage  of  normal  children 72%         82%  62.5%  44.8% 


ai 


In  June,  1906,  the  school  medical  inspection  corps  of 
Philadelphia  was  directed  by  its  chief.  Dr.  Thomas  J.  Beatty, 
to  make  a  comparative  study  of  those  bright  children  exempted 
from  their  annual  examinations,  and  those  children  whose  lower 
scholastic  standard  necessitated  their  examination  for  promotion. 
The  proportion  of  physical  defects  recorded  in  the  two  groups 
was  made  the  basis  of  comparison.  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Beatty 
for  permission  to  publish  the  figures  which  I  submitted  to  him 
at  that  time.  It  will  be  observed  that,  on  averaging  the  five 
schools,  the  brighter  children  showed  the  less  percentage  of 
physical  defect. 

Bxemiit  Children  Non-ezempt  Children 

Normal     Defectlye  Normal    Defective 

Ninth  St.  Primary  School    ...  56  28  39  38 

Rutledge  School   87  36  76  34 

Allison   School    128  65  81  49 

Camac  School   183  71  103  76 

Claghom  School   193  61  127  66 

647  260  425  262 

Percentage  defective,       Percentage  defective, 
28.8  per  cent.  38.1  per  cent." 
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The  analysis  of  the  physical  condition  of  dull  children, 
average  children,  and  bright  children  which  was  made  in  1909 
by  Dr.  Leonard  P.  Ayres,  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  is 
very  valuable.  This  was  published  in  the  Psychological  Clinic, 
May  15,  1909,  and  afterward  in  Dr.  Ayres's  book  "Laggards  in 
Our  Schools."  The  records  of  3304  New  York  City  school  chil- 
dren between  10  and  14  years  of  age,  previously  examined  by 
the  medical  inspectors,  were  analyzed.  On  the  basis  of  age-per- 
grade  Dr.  Ayres  divided  the  children  into  three  groups,  "dull,'* 
"normal,**  and  ^Ijright."    His  results  were  as  follows : — 

Dull       ,    Normal         Bright 
Number  of  children  examined 407  2588  309 

Per  cent.       Per  cent.       Per  CDOk. 
Percentage  of  children  defective   75  75  68 

Defects  per  child 1.65  1.30  1.07 

Percentage  of  children  showing: — 

Enlarged  glands    20  IS  6 

Defective  vision    2^  25  29 

Defective  breathing    11}  11  9 

Defective   teeth    ^2  40  34 

Hypertrophicd   tonsils    26  19  12 

Adenoids   15  10  6 

Other  defects    21  11  11 

These  figures  require  some  knowledge  of  physiology  for  their  proper 
interpretation.  These  children  were  10  to  14  years  of  age.  At  the  age 
of  10  small  adenoids  have  shrunk  so  that  they  are  not  as  noticeable  as 
formerly  and  sometimes  have  practically  disappeared.  The  last  tem- 
porary tooth  has  just  been  lost,  and  the  oldest  tooth  in  the  mouth  (the 
six-year  molar)  has  been  erupted  only  four  years,  so  that  the  best 
dental  conditions  are  found.  Vision  which  decreases  in  acuity  progress- 
ively with  age  in  all  except  the  myopic  (and  almost  no  young  children 
are  myopic)   is  at  no  particularly  critical  period. 

The  imperfections  in  the  above  table  are  due  to  the  omission  of 
important  data  by  the  original  examiners.  The  eye-strain  cases  are  all 
lumped  together,  although  vision  of  three- fourths  or  over  does  not  much 
inconvenience  a  child,  while  vision  less  than  one-half  constitutes  aif 
obstacle  to  seeing  the  blackboard.  "Defective  breathing"  and  "adenoids" 
are  mentioned  separately,  although  they  are  really  practically  synony- 
mous in  the  case  of  young  children.  Poor  nutrition,  which  produces 
marked  lowering  of  men  till  activity,  is  not  mentioned  at  all. 

The  items  on  the  above  list  may  be  interpreted  most  satisfactorily 
thus: — 
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1.  Adenoids^  enlarged  tonsils,  and  "defective  nasal  breathing*' 
exist  in  greater  proportion  among  the  dull  children  because  these  defects 
frequently  cause  mental  deficiency.     (See  pp.  274-281  and  302.) 

2.  The  greater  proportion  of  decayed  teeth  among  the  dull  children 
may  mean  any  one  of  three  things:  (a)  The  diflference  is  physiological 
and  simply  due  to  the  fact  that  the  dull  children  of  Dr.  Ayres's  series 
averaged  13  years  in  age,  while  the  bright  children  averaged  only  10 
or  11  years.  That  children  of  10  possess  better  teeth  than  children  of 
14  has  just  been  pointed  out  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  (6)  The 
difference  may  be  clue  to  social  influence,  that  is,  the  dull  children  come 
from  the  poorer  and  more  ignorant  homes,  (c)  The  diflTerence  may  be 
due  to  some  depressing  influence  of  dental  decay  on  the  general  health 
and  mentality.  Proof  that  children  suffering  from  one,  or  two,  or  three 
decayed  teeth,  taken  as  a  class,  suffer  from  lowered  health  is  so  far 
lacking  (see  pp.  312,  313),  although  there  is  abundant  evidence  that 
mouth  sepsis  can  cause  the  most  grave  debility  in  adults,  and  it  is 
reasonable  that  a  great  many  decayed  teeth  in  one  mouth  must  affect  its 
possessor  deleteriously.  The  comparative  immunity  of  children  is 
probably  due  to  their  normal  acid  germicidal  gastric  juice,  which  kills 
the  germs  coming  into  the  stomach  from  the  mouth. 

I  am  inclined  to  look  upon  (a)  as  the  principal  cause  of  the  dif- 
ferent dental  conditions  shown  by  the  different  groups  of  children. 

3.  The  greater  proportion  of  enlarged  glands  among  the  dull 
children  is  due  to  the  fact  that  these  are  the  children  showing  the  more 
cases  of  enlarged  tonsils,  adenoids,  and  decayed  teeth.  These  latter  de- 
fects are  almost  the  sole  causes  of  enlarged  glands.  In  other  words  the 
enlarged  glands  themselves  1  ave  no  relation  to  the  scholarship. 

4.  Defective  vision  existing  in  somewhat  greater  proportion  among 
the  brighter  children  cannot  be  explained  readily,  but  the  following  facts 
already  known  may  serve  to  explain  somewhat  this  unexpected  finding. 
First,  the  figures  in  question  are  lump  figures  taking  no  account  of  the 
degree  of  the  visual  defect,  so  that  the  children  with  slightly  defective 
vision  are  classed  with  those  with  very  defective  vision.  We  know  that 
slightly  defective  vision  (say,  three- fourths  by  the  test  card)  does  not 
bother  a  child,  except  when  studying  for  a  half-hour  or  more  at  night, 
so  that  from  a  practical  standpoint  it  is  a  question  whether  the  grouping 
was  well  done.  Second,  the  London  Report  (see  pp.  226,  227)  shows  the 
remarkable  fact  that  the  very  brightest  children  possess  worse  vision 
than  the  bright  average  children.  Third,  it  is  well  known  (see  p.  582) 
that  the  children  of  the  educated  class  show  degenerated  (myopic)  eyes 
more  than  do  those  of  the  uneducated,  laboring  class.  A  fourth  factor, 
the  decrease  in  accommodation  with  age,  is  negligible  in  a  limited  period 
of  four  years. 
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3.    Poor  Environment  and  Dull  Mentality. 

Poor  environment  causes  poor  mental  development,  partly 
from  lack  of  stimulus  and  partly  from  the  unhygienic  conditions 
which  so  often  accompany  poverty.  The  child  of  the  ignorant 
laborer  does  not  develop  as  does  the  child  of  the  intelligent,  well- 
to-do  professional  man. 

The  home  conditions  of  these  children,  as  gathered  by  the 
school  nurses  from  the  mothers,  is  interesting.  Some  of  the 
more  striking  cases  may  be  quoted : — 

Tony  Buondono,  614  M St. — Extreme  poverty,  father  unable 

to  work  for  a  long  time  on  account  of  wound  of  hand.  Both  parents 
illiterate.  Six  children.  They  are  often  obliged  to  remain  away  from 
school  on  account  of  lack  of  clothing. 

Fred  Le  Basco,  602  K St. — Likes  to  go  to  school,  but  stub- 
born and  wayward  at  home.  Goes  to  bed  late.  Ignorant  parents. 
Diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever  at  seven  years,  unable  to  talk  for  a  long 
time  afterward. 

Carmella  Raspa,  1128  H St.,  Michael  Raspa  (brother). — Illiter- 
ate parents.  Poverty  and  dirt.  Two  brothers  in  same  oondition. 
Parents  densely  ignorant.    Home  life  rough. 

Nicholas  Capasso,  735  A St. — Father  unable  to  account  for 

slow  progress  in  school.  Very  disobedient,  goes  to  bed  late,  will  not 
study  at  home.     Treated  at  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  catarrh. 

Elizabeth  Cylinder,   1221   S.   S St.— Parents  too  ignorant  to 

recognize  child's  backwardness.  Sick  at  2  years  of  age  with  intestinal 
trouble.     Father  objects  to  one  session. 

Frank  Erwin,  2346  N.  F St. — ^Mother  was  very  reticent  and 

appeared  somewhat  suspicious  of  the  nurse's  visit.  Said  the  boy  was 
doing  all  right  in  school  as  far  as  she  knew.  Never  sick,  eats  and 
sleeps  well.  Signs  of  poverty,  father  cripple.  Stated  that  she  could 
not  look  after  the  boy  well  because  of  a  sore  leg,  which  hurts  her  to 
stand  oh  her  feet.  An  exceedingly  large  woman,  face  very  red  and  of  a 
swollen  appearance. 

May  Cantrell,  2309  R St. — ^Mother  does  not  consider  child  back- 
ward, says  she  has  had  but  one  full  school  year  in  the  four  years  of  her 
school  life.  Has  had  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  measles,  and  neuralgia  of 
the  face  since  she  was  6  years  old,  and  these  have  necessitated  long 
absence  from  school.  Says-  the  child  is  anxious  to  go,  but  does  not  like 
study.'  Often  whips  her  because  she  will  not  get  her  lessons.  Poverty 
and  dirt  much  in  evidence.  Prefers  child  to  go  to  parochial  school  be- 
cause she-  thinks  the  Sisters  have  more  patience. 

Miriam  Jaratosky,  1105  S.  T St. — Mother  appears  dull  and 

stupid,  sa^s  as  far  as  sb^  knows  child  does  iiU  ri^ht  in  school. 
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Max  Lehrman,  634  S St. — ^Mother  appears  very  stupid.  In- 
sanitary home  conditions.    Unable  to  get  history. 

Abraham  Brooks,   267   F St.— Home  and  surroundings   very 

dirty.  Parents  indifferent  to  boy's  progress  in  school.  No  trace  of 
illness,  except  nasal  obstruction,  which  is  being  treated  by  family 
physician. 

Among  the  tmant  boys  of  the  special  schools  and  the 
delinquents  held  for  court  at  the  House  of  Detention  the 
environmental  conditions  are  found  to  be  bad  in  a  large  majority 
of  the  cases.  Without  digressing  into  sociology  we  fee^  it 
apropos  of  the  subject  of  mental  deficiency  (for  such  boys  are 
almost  all  mentally  deficient;  see  page  436)  to  state  that  the 
average  delinquent  child  comes  from  a  poor  home,  a  house  of 
five  rooms,  a  family  of  five  children,  a  parents*  ability  to  "read 
and  write,'*  and  a  father  with  an  irregular  home-absenting  or 
laboring  occupation,  while  parents  with  vicious  habits  are  quite 
numerous.  1 

The  child  raised  in  an  orphanage  makes  a  very  mediocre  get- 
away in  life's  race,  although  no  doubt  better  than  he  would 
otherwise  make.  I  have  had  referred  to  me  children  from  small 
orphanages  who  were  hastily  judged  feeble-minded  by  their 
adopters,  because  they  did  not  know  the  simplest  things  about 
t»ivilized  community  life.  I  remember  one  12-year-old  girl  who 
did  not  recognize  a  quarter-dollar  when  it  was  shown  to  her 
because  the  only  money  she  was  acquainted  with  was  imitation 
orphanage  money.  This  girl  did  not  know  the  streets  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  orphanage.  She  was  simple-minded  rather 
than  feeble-minded,  reminding  one  of  the  patient,  simple,  happy 
children  raised  in  a  blind  asylum.  At  the  time  of  her  examina- 
tion a  companion  girl  from  the  same  institution  presented  a  lack 
of  development  almost  as  marked. 

A  remarkable  case  once  seen  was  that  of  a  small  boy  from 
the  neighborhood  of  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania.  He  was  poorly 
developed  mentally,  and  his  speech  was  unintelligible,  except  to 
his  mother  and  grandmother.     Inquiry  developed  the  fact  that 


1  An  investigation  of  delinquent  boys  by  the  writer,  Miss  Mollie 
A.  Woods,  Principal  of  Philadelphia  Special  School  No.  6,  and  Mr.  J. 
Prentice  Murphy,  Superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia  Children's  Bureau, 
is  now  in  preparation  for  publication.  The  mentality  of  these  bo3^  is 
mentioned  on  page  436,  and  their  physical  condition  on  page  576. 
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he  had  been  living  with  these  two  women  in  an  isolated  country 
district,  with  no  other  companion  than  a  deaf-mute  and  a  small 
Polish  boy  recently  immigrated.  The  women  were  provincial 
and  rather  ignorant^  and  the  boy^s  mental  and  speech  condition 
was  an  environmental  result. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  child  reared  in  an  atmosphere  of 
culture  and  refinement  is  far  above  the  average  mentality  for  his 
age,  just  as  the  unfortunate  child  is  below  it.  This  is  strikingly 
shown  by  the  results  of  an  examination  of  3G  children  in  the 
School  of  Observation  and  Practice  connected  with  the  Philadel- 
phia Girls*  Normal  School.  These  children  were  tested  with 
the  Binet  tests  by  Miss  Grace  Hamill,  who  had  previously 
assisted  in  the  examination  of  the  mentally  deficient  boys  in  the 
House  of  Detention.  The  latter  fact  relieves  Miss  Hamill  of 
the  suspicion  of  bias  or  ignorance  in  conducting  the  tests. 


Pour  years  above  normal 


Three  years  above  normal 


Two  years  above  normal 


One  year  above   normal 


Normal  mentality  for  age 


One  year   below    normal 


Two  years  below  normal 


Three  years  below  normal 


Four  years  below  normal 


Ncof 
2 
7 

10 

10 
6 

1 


The  mental  development  is  shown  by  the  solid  black  line.    The 

dotted  line  represents  the  mental  development  of  average 

school  children.    (See  Figs.  152  and  157. ) 


Fig.  147. — Results  of  examination  by  Binet  tests  of  36 
children  in  2  B  Grade,  Philadelphia  School  of  Observation  and 
Practice.  (January,  1011,  Miss  Grace  Hamill.)  Showing  high 
mental  development  because  of  good  home  environment. 
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The  children  in  this  school  are  far  above  the  average 
socially,  the  school  being  looked  upon  as  a  select  place  for  the 
children  of  well-to-do  people.  Miss  Hamill's  examination  as 
given  below  in  the  chart  and  table  shows  that  the  children  in 
some  instances  are  three  and  four  years  above  average  children 
in  their  mentality.  The  chart  here  shown  should  be  compared 
with  the  charts  (Figs.  152  and  157),  which  show,  respectively, 
the  mentality  of  average  children  and  of  delinquent  boys. 


Actual 
age 


7  yra. 

8  yrs. 

9  yrs. 


Mental  Age  hy  Bind  Test. 
7  yrs.        8  yrs.         9  yrs.       10  yrs. 


11  yrs. 


4 

8 
6 

1 

2 

1 

6 
2 

6 

1 

7 

21 

8 


Summary. 

4  years  above  normal 2  or    Q% 

3  years  above  normal Tor  20% 

2  years  above  normal 10  or  27% 

1  year  above  normal 10  or  27% 

Normal 6  or  17% 

1  year  below  normal 1  or    8% 

Incidentally  and  without  detracting  from  the  value  of  the 
Binet  test  as  a  means  of  eliciting  evidence  of  the  mental  develop- 
ment, this*  chart  shows  the  fallacy  of  attempting  to  make  a 
diagnosis  by  hard  and  fast  rules  based  on  intellectual  attainment 
alone. 

A  most  remarkable  case  was  that  of  a  Russian  Jewish  girl, 
who  at  the  age  of  5  had  been  termed  feeble-minded  by  an 
orphanage  attendant.  Upon  subsequent  placement  three  years 
later  in  a  private  family  the  principal  of  a  neighboring  school 
refused  her  admission  because  this  statement  was  repeated  to 
him.  After  two  years  had  elapsed  an  older  brother,  believing 
she  was  not  mentally  deficient,  took  her  from  this  family  to  the 
house  where  he  roomed,  secured  accommodations  for  her,  and  at 
night  proceeded  to  teach  her  himself  with  the  aid  of  a  speller 
and  primer.  In  three  weeks^  time  this  girl  had  mastered  simple 
arithmetic,  including  the  multiplication  table  to  twelve,  and  was 
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able  to  read  a  first  reader  without  difficulty.  This  case  illus- 
trates not  only  the  retarding  influence  of  unfavorable  circum- 
stances, but  also  the  danger  of  offhand  diagnoses  by  anyone,  and 
also  the  pedagogical  principle  that  a  personal  interest  in  the 
pupil,  as  shown  by  this  devoted  brother,  is  essential  to  successful 
teaching. 

PREVALENCE  OF  MENTAL  DEFICIENCY. 

The  number  of  the  evidently  feeble-minded  above  6  years  of 
age  may  be  said  to  be  1  to  every  500  of  the  population.  These 
figures  are  conservative  and  have  Seen  accepted  by  experts  for 
years.  They  are  well  borne  out  by  the  careful  census  conducted 
in  Philadelphia,  in  1911,  by  the  Department  of  Public  Health 
and  Charities.^  On  this  basis  the  number  of  evidently  feeble- 
minded above  6  years  of  age  in  Philadelphia  is  3000,  and  in 
Pennsylvania  is  15,000. 

The  proportion  of  children  in  the  public  schools  who  are 
feeble-minded  may  be  set  down  at  a  minimum  of  15  per  10,000. 
A  teachers'  census  in  1908,  made  in  Philadelphia  by  the  writer 
and  Dr.  0.  P.  Comman,  revealed  442  children  who,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  teachers,  were  institution  cases.  Subsequent 
personal  examination  showed  that  250  of  these  were  certainly 
feeble-minded.  The  school  population  of  Philadelphia  is 
170,000.  There  were  400  or  500  doubtful  cases,  in  which  the 
youth  of  the  children  and  their  poor  surroundings  made  exact 
diagnosis  impossible. 

A  chart  showing  the  results  of  the  Philadelphia  investiga- 
tion is  given  in  the  chapter  on  the  Prevalence  of  Defects 
(page  606). 

EVIDENCE  AND  DIAGNOSIS. 

EVIDENCE. 

Notwithstanding  that  it  is  not  safe  to  judge  one  by  his 
ancestry,  his  face,  or  his  home  surroundings,  these  factors  often 
constitute  valuable  corroborative  evidence.  In  the  case  of  the 
facial  expression,  the  muscular  co-ordination,  the  control  of  the 
emotions,  and  certain  paralyses  suggesting  brain  injury,  they 

I  See  official  bulletiiii  '^e  Number  of  ^e  FeeUe-minded." 
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almost  constitute  absolute  evidence.  It  should  always  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  the  only  absolute  evidence  of  mental  deft- 
ciency  is  the  expression  of  the  child's  thoughts  by  his  words  and 
actions. 

The  following  grouping  of  the  evidences  of  mental  deficiency 
is  practical  and  at  the  same  time  scientifically  based: — 

Indirect  Evidence. 
{Simply  Suggestive  or  Corroborative.) 

Bad  heredity. 

Ill  health  (poor  nutrition,  anemia). 
Unfavorable  environment. 
Physical  defects  of  mild  degree. 
Moderate  retardation  in  school. 

Numerous  physical  defects  indicating  a  generally  faulty 
make-up. 

Semidirect  Evidence.' 

{Very  Suggestive  or  Corroborative.) 

Severe  defects  of  sight  or  hearing. 
Organic  brain  disease. 

Marked  retardation  in  physical  and  mental  development 
during  infancy  (parents'  statement). 

Marked  retardation  in  school  without  good  cause. 
Lack  of  emotional  control. 
Defective  nervomuscular  tone. 
Defective  co-ordination. 

Direct  Evidence. 

{Deficient  Intellect  Shown  by  the  Child's  Words 

and  Actions.) 

The  child's  school  record. 
Systematic  tests  of  the  various  mental  processes. 
Tests  of  mental  development   (graded  according  to  age), 
with  more  or  less  attempt  at  mind  analysis. 

1.  Bad    heredity.       See     Causes    of    Mental     Deficiency 
(pages  368  and  380). 

2.  Ill  health.    See  Causes  of  Mental  Deficiency  (pages  377 
and  382). 
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3.  Unfavorable  environment.  See  Causes  of  Mental  Defi- 
ciency (page  392). 

4.  Physical  defects  of  mild  degree.  See  Causes  of  Mental 
Deficiency  (page  382). 

5.  Moderate  retardation  in  school. 

6.  NumeroxjLs  physical  defects  suggestive  of  a  generally  de- 
fective organism  include  particularly  those  known  as  the  "stig- 
mata of  degeneration.^^  Particularly  may  be  mentioned  poor 
circulation,  small  heart,  chlorosis,  misshapen  skull,  protruding 
asymmetrical  ears,  and  general  ugliness.  High  palate  was 
formerly  mentioned  as  one  of  the  principal  "stigmata,^^  but  it 
exists  in  most  cases  of  adenoids,  and  in  the  feeble-minded  and 
criminal  is  found  frequently  only  because  these  are  frequently 
mouth-breathers  (see  pages  264  and  318). 

Lapage  states  that  the  skull  of  the  feeble-minded  fails  to 
attain  the  normal  circumference  of  twenty  inches  in  34  per  cent, 
of  all  cases,  the  cranium  is  markedly  asymmetrical  in  20  per 
cent,  of  all  cases,  and  is  slightly  asymmetrical  in  very  many 
more,  and  that  contracted  palate  and  jaws  exist  in  about  70 
per  cent,  of  all  cases. 

7.  Severe  defects  of  sight  and  hearing. 

8.  Organic  brain  disease.  The  evidence  of  organic  brain 
defect  is  usually  but  not  always  apparent.  The  small  cranium  of 
the  microcephalic  child,  the  large,  globular  head  with  small  face 
of  the  hydrocephalic  child,  the  paralysis  of  the  upper  and  lower 
limb  on  the  same  side  with  disturbance  of  speech  in  the  child 
suffering  from  the  effects  of  a  cerebral  hemorrhage  make  these 
conditions  plain  to  any  one.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  cases 
of  meningitis  and  of  head  injuries  received  from  a  fall  or  other 
accident  in  which  feeble  mind  may  result  without  the  least  evi- 
dence, either  by  inspection  or  medical  examination,  that  the 
brain  has  been  injured.  Two  cases  come  to  the  mind  of  the 
writer  in  this  connection.  In  both  of  these  there  was  a  history 
of  previous  scarlet  fever  with  absolutely  no  other  factor  to  ac- 
count for  the  condition. 

9.  A  history  of  inability  to  walk  and  to  talk  before  the  age 
of  3  years  points  strongly  to  feoble-mindedness. 

10.  Lack  of  emotional  control  is  discussed  on  pages  349, 
363,  404. 
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11.  Defective  Nervomnscular  Tone. — Principally  due  to 
disuse  because  of  the  empty  mind,  the  poor  concentration  and 
will  power,  and  partly  due  to  poor  nutrition,  the  muscle  tone  of 
the  feeble-minded  is  poor.  The  relaxed  muscles  are  particularly 
seen  in  those  parts  which  are  developed  pari  passu  with  the 
intellectual  development.  Thus,  the  face  is  vacant,  the  back  is 
rounded  into  a  careless  slouch,  the  gait  is  a  characteristic  shuffle 
or  shamble.  Speech  is  slovenly.  Flat  foot  is  frequent — not  from 
the  weight  of  a  heavy  body,  but  from  the  loss  of  arch  support 
consequent  upon  relaxed  tibialis  muscles. 

12.  Defective  Co-ordination, — Since  co-ordination  of  the 
muscles  is  attained  by  practice  alone,  it  follows  that  the  pur- 
poseless, feeble-minded  child  is  clumsy.  This  clumsiness  is 
naturally  seen  in  those  groups  of  muscles  which  perform  the 
most  delicate  actions.  Thus,  the  happy,  feeble-minded  child  grins 
rather  than  smiles.  His  hands  are  clumsy.  His  speech  is  often 
inarticulate. 

The  dexterity  displayed  in  tying  the  shoes  and  buttoning 
the  clothing  is  always  worth  noting.  The  age  at  which  the 
child  learned  to  do  these  things  and  also  the  age  at  which  he 
learned  to  walk  and  to  talk  should  be  ascertained  from  the 
parents. 

There  are  numerous  tests  of  co-ordination,  such  as  sticking 
pegs  into  holes,  but  the  sureness  of  the  running  gait,  together 
with  the  evidences  already  mentioned,  will  suffice.  The  form 
board,  mentioned  later  in  connection  with  form  perception,  also 
demonstrates  the  co-ordination  quite  well. 

13.  The  child's  school  record,  under  certain  favorable  con- 
ditions, may  be  most  valuable  evidence.  First-grade  school  work 
in  number,  letters,  and  pictures  constitutes  good  test  material, 
and  if  the  child  to  be  examined  has  been  a  regular  attendant  at 
school,  with  good  health  and  decent  parents,  the  evidence  is 
already  mostly  in  hand.  Given  a  boy  or  girl  over  10  years  of 
age  and  apparently  normal,  examination  procedure  may  well 
proceed  along  this  line.  It  is  my  own  custom  at  the  Philadel- 
phia House  of  Detention  to  stari;  the  mental  examination  in  most 
cases  by  asking  the  boy  to  tell  how  he  came  to  be  arrested,  and 
by  close  examination  to  elicit  answers  wW  '  "»«  }^  reasoning 
power.    Following  this  the  boy  v  "A 
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several  are  at  hand,  and  to  write.  Unfortunately  in  the  case  of 
the  majority  of  children  examined,  the  previous  school  record  is 
so  fragmentary  and  hard  to  procure  that  it  does  not  figure. 

In  many  cases  where  the  child  presents  a  record  of  home 
poverty  and  ignorance,  of  truancy  and  frequent  transfers,  the 
examiner  is  compelled  to  place  the  child  for  three  or  four  weeks 
under  a  good  teacher  to  determine  its  capacity  to  learn.  This  is 
proof  of  the  value  of  beginning  school  work  as  test  material. 

In  the  case  of  imbecilic  and  idiotic  children  simpler  tests 
are  necessary  in  order  to  elicit  some  response.  Such  children, 
as  a  rule,  have  not  attended  school  at  all. 

clAx/"  ^^tl>/  yyi^v  Ju^-y^d/^  >^7tt^ljU{LU^>^A<fr 

^   ...      \4nu^ 

Fig.  148. — Specimen  composition  of  a  12-year-old  feeble- 
minded boy.  Only  one-fifth  of  the  page  is  here  shown.  The 
boy  was  asked  to  write  what  had  happened  to  him  today.  Note 
the  repetitions. 

14.  Formal  mental  iesU,  covering  systematically  the  prin- 
cipal mental  processes,  constitute  the  best  method  of  examination 
of  very  young  children,  and  of  those  children  who  are  of  very 
low  mental  development.  Such  tests  afford  valuable  evidence  in 
all  cases. 

The  practical  use  of  such  tests  requires  only  a  knowl- 
edge of  elementary  psychology.  The  tests  are  simple  in  char- 
acter. The  examiner  should  bear  in  mind  that  an  examination 
systematically  and  scientifically  made  will  occasionally  reveal 
inequalities  in  the  mental  development  which  will  be  overlooked 
if  the  case  is  judged  by  one  or  two  tests  hastily  made. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  practical  purpose  of  the  examination 
should  be  borne  in  mind.    A  psychological  analysis  including 
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the  results  of  every  test  found  in  an  advanced  treatise  is  a  digres- 
sion from  the  work  at  hand  and  a  waste  of  time.  Such  pro- 
cedure is  research  work. 

Similarly,  the  degree  of  mental  development  need  not  be 
ascertained  in  the  sipirit  of  exact  quantitative  analysis.  Diag- 
nosis in  the  case  of  imbeciles  and  idiots  does  not  require  this. 
In  the  case  of  border-land  (feeble  mind)  cases  the  mentality  is 

O-l*'*^  "bo  v\OY' 
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Fig.  149. — Specimen  handwriting  of  a  feeble-minded  boy  12  years  old. 

so  influenced  by  the  environment  and  health  that  too  close 
concentration  on  any  one  factor  is  likely  to  produce  a  poor 
judgment  on  the  case. 

It  is  essential  that  all  direct  mental  tests  be  conducted  in 
the  proper  manner.  Not  only  should  the  examiner  endeavor  to 
eliminate  his  own  personality  in  the  sense  of  encouraging  or 
discouraging  answers  to  any  particular  questions,  but  he  should, 
throughout  the  test,  bear  in  mind  that  he  is  dealing  with  a 
chird.  Confidence  should  be  secured  by  a  gentle,  kindly  manner, 
a  few  easy  questions  of  no  particular  consequence,  and  by  seating 
the  child  comfortably  so  that  he  will  feel  at  home, 
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Perception,  imitation,  conception,  attention,  memory,  asso^ 
ciation,  and  reason  may  be  tested,  in  some  instaDces  in 
combination. 

The  intelligent  reader,  even  if  he  has  no  previous  knowledge 
of  psychology,  will  realize  that  the  demonstration  of  one  psycho- 
logical process  will  often  perforce  involve  another.  Thus,  to  ask 
a  child  to  repeat  a  list  of  four  words  spoken  aloud  to  him 
involves  not  only  the  matter  of  memory,  but  also  hearing,  atten- 
tion, and  speech.  However,  in  the  list  of  tests  given  below  the 
process  designed  to  be  tested  is  usually  evident,  and  is  so  tested 
that  it  does  not  involve  other  mental  processes  more  complex 
than  itself. 

Perception  of  color,  form,  number,  size,  weight,  and  space  may  be 
tested.  Perception  alone  does  not  require  the  name  of  the  quality  dis- 
tinguished. For  instance,  the  child  shows  that  he  distinguishes  the  red 
balls,  the  blue  balls,  and  the  white  balls  (kindergarten  color  papers  are 
handy)  by  sorting  them  according  to  colorA  Similarly,  he  may  sort 
into  groups  the  objects  of  different  form  (sphere,  cube,  disk,  flat  square, 
flat  triangle,  flat  circle)  and  the  objects  of  diff'erent  eize  (large  balls, 
small  balls).  Number  perception  is  shown  by  sorting  a  dozen  marbles 
into  groups  of  two  each  or  three  each.  Space  perception  is  shown  by 
placing  sticks  equidistant  in  a  row.  Weight  perception  by  the  use  of 
pill  boxes  of  equal  size,  but  different  weight.  Either  a  graded  Beries 
(to  be  placed  by  the  child  in  a  row  according  to  their  weight)  or  a  light 
pair  and  a  heavy  pair  of  the  pill  boxes  may  be  used. 

The  form  hoard  ( see  illustration )  is  a  flne  test  of  form  perception. 
The  child  places  the  blocks  in  their  proper  beds  or  depressions.  My  own 
experience  has  shown  tliat,  while  many  feeble-minded  children  can  put 
the  blocks  in  place  quickly,  it  is  a  fair  rule  that  a  child  of  school  age 
unable  to  place  the  blocks  in  thirty  seconds  is  a  feeble-minded  child. 

Perception  plus  memory  entails  some  knowledge  of  the  object  dis- 
cerned. Most  frequently  the  name  of  the  object  distinguished  is  inquired 
for,  sometimes  its  use.  Thus,  the  child  may  be  asked  to  point  out  the 
"red'*  card.  (If  he  is  asked  instead  to  tell  the  name  of  the  color,  the 
factor  of  speech  is  added  into  this  test.)  So  he  may  be  asked  which  is 
the  "long  one,"  tlie  "short  one,"  the  "round  one,"  the  "square  one,"  the 
"big  one,"  the  "little  one,"  the  "thick  one,"  the  "thin  one,"  the  "flat 
one"  (see  form  perception).  He  may  be  asked  to  point  out  **two" 
marbles.  He  may  be  asked  to  state  the  names  of  common  objects 
(pencil,  knife,  shoe),  or  coins,  or  words  (reading).  He  may  be  asked 
to  count  a  row  of  pennies  or  the  marks  on  the  blackboard. 

1  If  by  chance  the  child  should  be  color-blind,  red  and  green  are 
the  colors  not  distinguished.  It  is  well,  therefore,  not  to  use  these 
colors  exclusively. 
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The  recognition  of  teariU  [i.e.,  reading)  in  practicftlly  every  case 
brings  in  not  only  the  pfrceptioii  of  tlie  word  and  the  memory  of  its 
pronun Illation,  but  aUo  the  i^unL'cption  of  that  which  the  word  signifies. 
The  child  is  tnuglit  "cat"  and  "dog"  in  an  illustrated  reader.  lie  knows 
the  meaning  of  "lay."  '■yinir,"  "liol,"  before  he  ai'quirps  ability  to  read 


The  words  used  (tent  of  reading)  by  the  Philadelphia  Committee 
are  giren  on  page  40B.  The  lists  are  elassied  as  "easy,"  "medium,"  and 
"difficult." 

The  power  o(  imitation  reqnirea  very  little  mentality,  and,  there- 
fore, this  teat  may  be  omitted  eiccept  in  the  case  of  babies  and  idiots. 
The  child  may  be  asked  tn  swing  the  arma  in  the  aame  manner  as  does 
the  examiner.  After  the  coarser  and  eanier  movemcnls  have  l»een  trieci, 
a  flnger  exercise  may  be  uned,  such  as  bending  the  fingers  simultaneously 
and  moving  one  finger  from  side  to  side.  This  test  was  first  suggested 
by  one  of  the  earlivat  writers,  Seguin   ("Idiocy  and  Its  Treatment"). 

C<)n<vplioii.  or  the  idea,  is  tcatcil  by  asking  tde  child  to  define  or 
describe  something.    Thus:     "What  is  a  horsel"  "a  bouset"  "a  chair!" 
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Conception  of  number  may  be  tested  by  asking  the  child  the  sum  of 
"six  plus  three,"  "two  times  two,"  "take  away  four  from  seven,"  etc. 
Calling  for  the  multiplication  table  or  division  table  is  principally  a 
matter  of  memory.  Many  children  can  be  trained  to  rattle  off  the 
tables  with  no  clear  idea  of  number,  but  rather  in  the  spirit  of  "eeny, 
meeny,  miny  mo." 

Attention  is  better  ascertained  by  the  teacher  in  her  daily  work 
in  the  class  room  than  by  the  examiner  when  testing  the  child  alone. 
A  child  wliose  attention  cannot  be  obtained  during  a  special  examina- 
tion is  almost  certainly  feeble-minded.  A  teacher  who  tells  a  story  or 
shows  a  series  of  pictures  to  her  class  can  detect  at  once  those  with 
poor  powers  of  attention.  They  betray  it  by  their  wandering  eyes  and 
vacant  facial  expression. 

Attention  is  so  poor  in  adenoid  children,  in  poorly  nourished 
children,  and  in  some  adolescent  children  that  it  should  not  be  used 
hastily  in  formulating  a  judgment  on  the  mental  capabilities. 

Memory  may  be  either  immediate  memory  or  distant  memory. 
Distant  memory  is  tested  by  asking  the  child  his  name,  age,  address, 
number  of  brothers  and  sisters.  The  spelling  of  words  is  a  demonstra- 
tion of  distant  memory.  Almost  all  mental  tests  involve  the  process  of 
distant  memory.  Thus,  a  child  who  reads  words  from  a  book  not  only 
uses  his  memory,  but  his  perception  of  form,  and  usually  he  conceives 
an  idea  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  text.  Distant  memory  should  be 
tested  with  a  clear  idea  of  what  the  child  should  know.  Thus,  an 
institution  child,  or  even  a  girl  living  at  home,  naturally  will  not  know 
th^  names  of  the  neighborhood  streets  as  well  as  a  boy  playing  games 
outside  every  afternoon. 

Immediate  memory  may  be  tested  by  having  the  child  repeat  after 
the  examiner  three,  four,  or  five  figures  dictated  by  the  latter.  Thus: 
"three,  eight,  five,  seven."  "The  clock  strikes  every  hour,  but  when  it 
is  night  no  one  hears  it."  The  test  of  immediate  memory  unavoidably 
brings  in  also  the  factor  of  attention. 

Reason  or  judgment  is  the  most  complex  of  the  mental  processes. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  said  to  be  the  resultant  of  all  the  lower  mental 
processes.  The  reasoning  power  of  man  is  his  chief  distinction  from 
the  lower  animals,  and  intellectual  superiority  is  mostly  based  on 
difference  in  reasoning  power.  What  we  call  "common  ;sense"  is  simply 
good  reasoning  power. 

Reason,  when  analyzed,  is  found  to  consist  of  judgments,  which,  in 
turn,  are  based  on  comparisons.  Each  judgment  or  deduction  is  known 
to  the  logician  as  a  syllogism. 

We  have  already  seen  (see  Emotive  Children,  pages  349  and  397) 
that  those  with  good  reasoning  power  usually  possess  good  control  over 
the  emotions,  and  that  feeble-minded  children,  on  the  other  hand  (with 
poor  reasoning  power),  are  distinguished  by  lack  of  emotional  control. 
In  an  institution  for  the  feeble-minded  probably  the  foremost  character- 
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istic  of  the  children  is  their  lack  of  good  judgment  in  the  course  of 
their  ordinary  activities.     (Johnstone.) 

Tests  of  reasoning  power  are  simple  enough,  and,  yet,  they  should 
be  made  carefully,  since  a  timid,  confused  child  will  not  do  himself 
justice,  and  success  or  failure  to  answer  may  depend  upon  the  way  in 
which  the  question  is  put.  In  this  connection  the  examiner  should 
remember  that  suggestion  in  the  form  of  a  leading  question  will  go 
far  toward  vitiating  a  test,  ^he  child  should  be  given  a  fair  chance, 
but  should  not  be  furnished  the  answer  ready-made  by  reason  of  too 
much  assistance. 

Such  questions  as  these  will  test  the  reasoning  power: — 

"What  would  happen  if  I  put  my  finger  in  the  fire?" 

"What  would  happen  if  I  went  out  in  the  rain?** 

"What  will  the  dog  do  if  I  kick  him?** 

"Why  does  the  man  carry  an  umbrella?** 

"Why  do  you  wear  an  overcoat  today?** 

Or  (exhibiting  a  picture  of  a  girl  and  a  broken  doll),  "Why  does 
the  little  girl  cry?** 

The  exhibition  of  pictures  to  children,  for  interpretation,  as  just 
mentioned,  is  a  good  test  when  the  pictures  are  easy  and  suggestive. 
Such  pictures  may  be  used  in  the  case  of  little  children  and  border-land 
(or  feeble-mind)  cases.  In  the  case  of  older  children  not  evidently 
feeble-minded  something  more  difficult  must  be  used  as  test  material, 
and  the  examiner  may  here  question  the  child  as  to  what  should  be 
done  under  such  circumstances.  Also  the  child  may  be  asked  to  expose 
the  fallacy  in  an  illogical  conclusion  or  nonsensical  sentence.  Such  tests, 
put  into  simple  language,  arc  given  in  the  Binet  system  of  tests  (ages 
10  and  11),  next  to  be  described. 

Following  is  shown  the  record  card  used  by  the  Philadelphia 
Committee  in  its  work  in  the  schools.  It  is  the  reverse  side  of 
the  card  shown  as  Fig.  153.  The  numbers  written  on  the  card 
refer  to  the  footnotes  following. 

1  See  page  402. 

2  Omitted  as  superfluous.     (See  form  perception,  page  402.) 

8  Easy  words.  *  Medium  words.  &  Difficult  words. 

is  bird  could 

man  vest  country 

see  give  field 

you  read  butterfly 

boy  dear  milkman 

girl  letter  become 

the  want  around 

biff  love  scold 

ball  home  leave 

like  her  yellow 

These  words  to  be  read. 
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6 Related  words  (memory  plus  association),  to  be  repeated  jy  the 
child  after  dictation  by  the  examiner: — 

A  B 

school  kitchen 

teacher  stove 

book  fire 

desk  wood 

pen  coal 

read  hot 

write  kettle 

add  boil 

spell  water 

word  tea 


7 Test  of  asflociation  (substantives  for  attributes).     Tell  me  some- 
thing that  is: — 

A  B 

high  empty 

soft  narrow 

cold  loose 

new  bitter 

smooth  level 

red  heavy 

round  woolen 

clean  bright 

bent  wet 

deep  good 


8  Test  of  association   (opposites).    Tell  me  something  that  is  the 
opposite  of: — 

high 
light 
noisy 


OTest  of  immediate  memory.    The  words  are  unrelated,  so  there 
is  no  help  by  association: — 

A  B 

book  long 

tree  run 

door  dress 

fnllow  knife 

etter  friend 

button  break 

nose  green 

^ass  arm 

fish  toy 

plant  room 


hard 

stout 

kind 

plain 

old 

cross 

small 
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15.  Tests  of  mental  development  graded  according  to  age 
{ivith  more  or  less  attempt  at  mind  analysis — the  Binet  tests). 

The  test  system  devised  by  Professor  Binet,^  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Paris,  is  designed  to  present  direct  evidence  of  the  mental 
development  in  a  practical  and  easily  determined  form.  The 
distinctive  principle  of  the  system  is  its  graded  series,  a  separate 
Bet  of  tests  being  used  for  each  age  from  3  to  13  years,  inclusive. 

Binet's  idea  is  to  elicit  evidence  and  at  the  same  time 
present  this  evidence  in  age  units,  so  that  each  child  tested  is 
recorded  as  possessing  a  mental  age.  If  the  mental  age  and  the 
physical  age  differ,  the  child  is  one,  or  two,  or  three  years,  as  the 
case  may  be,  behind  or  ahead  of  other  children  of  the  same  age. 

Binet  claims  that  an  absolute  diagnosis  (feeble  mind  or  not 
feeble  mind)  can  be  made  by  this  system.  This  will  be  dis- 
cussed later. 

There  are  about  five  tests  for  each  age.  The  individual  tests 
comprise  a  portion  of  those  just  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
paragraph  on  formal  mental  tests,  memory  and  reason  being 
particularly  tested.  Thus,  tests  2,  3,  8, 15, 18,  25,  29,  39,  50,  and 
52  are  tests  of  immediate  memory,  while  1,  5,  7,  14,  19,  22,  28, 
31,  32,  35,  36,  41,  and  42  have  distant  memory  as  their  principal 
element.  In  the  ten,  eleven,  and  twelve  year  tests  the  reasoning 
power  is  inquired  into — tests  44,  45,  and  53.  Some  of  the  tests 
assume  previous  school  attendance — 23  and  33,  and  probably  48. 
The  teaching  of  ethics  (?)  in  the  French  schools  may  explain 
the  use  of  the  latter. 

In  calculating  the  ^'mental  age,^'  Binet  allows  for  failures  in 
individual  tests  by  a  simple  system  of  compensation  the  essence 
of  which  is  the  computation  of  an  extra  yearns  development  for 
every  five  questions  answered.    This  is  explained  in  detail  below. 

Professor  Binet  claims  that  his  tests  are  formulated  after  the 
examination  of  a  large  number  of  children,  and  that  his  "normal'' 
standards  are  carefully  calculated  from  the  results  of  these 
examinations.  The  tests  are  as  yet  too  new  to  criticize  this  claim. 
There  is  no  question  as  to  their  approximate  accuracy,  for  both 
my  own  series  in  the  Summer  School  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania^   (July,  1910)    and  Dr.   Goddard's  series  in  the 

i  Translated  by  Dr.  H.  IT.  Goddard. 
2  Made  by  Miss  Mollie  A.  Woods. 
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Vineland  public  schools^  (December,  1910)  show  a  plurality  of 
the  children  to  possess  identical  actual  and  mental  age.  Also 
experience  has  i-hown  that  children  seldom  pass  a  Binet  test  for 
an  age  higher  than  one  in  which  they  have  failed.  (The  twelve- 
and  eleven-  year  tests  are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  the  eleven-year 
test  being  the  more  difficult.)     Here  and  there  individual  tests 


CHART  1 

Showing  mental  development  of  ordinary 

children,  University  of   Pennsylvania  Summer 

School,  as  shown  by  Binet  Tests 


Two  years  above  normal 
One    year   above  normal 

Normal  mentality  for  age 
One  year    below   normal 

Two  years  below  normal 

Three  years  below  normal 
Four  years  below  normal 
Five  years  below  normal 
Six  years  below  normal 
Seven  years  below  normal 
Eight  years  below  normal 
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Fig.  152. — Showing  the  general  accuracy  of  the  Binet  tests— ft 
plurality  of  the  children  are  found  to  be  of  normal  mental  age. 

are  out  of  tlie  intended  order  of  increasing  difficulty  (^.flr.,  22, 
31,  33,  36,  42),  but  these  do  not  affect  the  result  as  expressed 
in  *^niental  age."  The  value  of  the  Binet  tests  is  discussed  in 
tlie  next  section,  on  Diagnosis.  Following  is  shown  the  Binet 
test  system.  The  translation  is  that  of  Dr.  Goddard.  The  con- 
venient  arrangement  is  that  of  Dr.  0.  P.  Comman  and  Mr. 

1  Made  by  Dr.  Goddard's  IfibQratory  staff. 
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Louis  Nusbaum,  of  the  Philadelphia  Special  Committee,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Board  of  Education.  The  writer,  as  the  medical 
member  of  the  committee,  has  used  this  form  and  endorses  it : — 

BINET  TESTS  OF  MENTAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

(After  Goddard*8  Translation.     See  vol.  vi.  No.  11, 
"The  Training  School,"  Vineland,  N.  J. ) 

Indicate  Correct  Answers  by  Check  Mark   (X). 

ya)   The  examiner  should  use,  so  far  as  possible,  the  exact  language 

of  the  test. 
(6)    Unless  othertcise  indicated,  all  parts  of  a  test  must  he  answered 

correctly  to  pass. 
(o)   For  test  materials  see  page  ^  and  supplementary  card, 
{d)   Page  4  of  this  sheet  should  he  used  for  recording  tests  11,  23,  24, 

29,  33,  30,  40,  47- 
(e)   The  following  conventions  should  he  ohserved  in  estimating  mental 

development  as  indicated  hy  the  tests: — 
(i)   Credit  the  subject  with  the  mental  development  of  the  high- 
est age  for  which  he  has  succeeded  in  cUl  the  tests  hut  one, 
(2)   Advance  him  one  year  for  every  five  higher  tests  passed,  e.g., 

John  is  9  years  old.     He  fails  in  tiro  of  the  nine-year  tests. 

He    should    thus    he    classed    as    intellectually    8    years    old. 

But  he  has  done  three  of  the  nine-year  tests  and  three  of  the 

ten-year  tests,  making  six  in  all.    He  is,  therefore,  advanced  a 

grade  and  recorded  as  normal, 
if)   The  result  should  he  recorded  on  page  1,  line  4* 
ig)   The  child  should   he  placed  at  ease  and  encouraged  to  answer 

freely,  hut  no  specific  help  other  than  as  indicated  in  the  tests 

should  he  given. 

3  YEARS. 

1.  "Where  is  your  nose?''  "Eyes?"  "Mouth?" 

May  be  answered  by  a  gesture. 

2.  "Say  after  me,  *It  rains.    I  am  hungry.'  " 

There  must  not  be  a  single  error. 

3.  "Say  after  me,  7-2.*  " 

Pronounce  the  figures  distinctly,  one-half  second  apart,  and  with- 
out emphasis  on  any  one  figure. 

4.  "What  do  you  see  in  this  picture?" 

Use  any  interesting  picture  of  objects  and  actions  within  the 
range  of  childish  experience.  Suitable  pictures  may  be  found 
in  primary  reading  books.  The  child  should  enumerate  four 
things  in  the  picture  shown.  He  is  not  required  to  describe 
any  actions. 

5.  **What  is  your  name?" 
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4  YEARS. 

6.  "Abe  tou  a  boy  or  a  girl?" 

7.  "What  is  this?" 

Show  knife,  key,  penny. 

8.  "Say  after  me,  7-4-8.'  " 

9.  "Which  une  is  longer?" 

5  YEARS. 

10.  **Which  is  heavier?" 

l'»e  pillboxes  of  uniform  size  weighted  with  sand  or  shot;  can 
be  made  up  by  any  druggist.  To  identify  the  weights  without 
disclosing  them  to  the  child,  the  initial  of  the  weight  should 
be  placed  upon  each  box,  e.g.,  S  on  6-gram  box,  F  on  15 -gram 
box.     Compare  3  and  12  grams;  6  and  15  grams. 

11.  "Copy  this  with  pen  and  ink.". 

12.  "Make  a  figure  like  this  card  from  these  pieces." 

Place  a  visiting  card  on  tne  table;  nearer  the  child  place  the  two 
pieces,  thus: — 

13.   "How  MANY  pennies  ARE  HERE?" 

Place  four  pennies  in  a  row.  Have  the  child  count  them  with 
his  finger. 

6  YEARS. 

14.  "Hold  tp  your  right  hand.     Show  me  your  left  ear." 

15.  "Say  after  me,  *We  get  up  in  the  morning;  after  breakfast 

we  WORK;    AT  night  WE  GO  TO  BED.'  " 

IG.  "Which  is  prettier?" 

(Show  heads  in  pairs.) 
17.  "What  is   a  house?"   "A  fork?"  "A  table?"  "A  chair?"   "A 

HORSE  ?" 

Kinds  of  response:  1.  "A  fork  is  a  fork,"  or  by  pointing  to  an 
object.  2.  In  terms  of  use, — ^**A  fork  is  to  eat  with."  3. 
Better  than  by  use.  This  includes  answers  that  describe  the 
thing  or  even  begin  with  "it  is  a  thing,"  "it  is  an  animal,"  etc. 

Three  definitions  by  use  pass. 

18.  "Do  you  see  this  KEY?      PUT  IT  ON  THAT  CHAIR.      ThEN  SHUT  THE 

door.    After  that  bring  me  the  box  that  is  on  the  chair. 
Remember,  first  the  key  on  the  chair,  then  close  the  door, 

THEN  bring  me  THE  BOX." 

Child  must  execute  the  entire  commission.  Give  no  further  help 
than  here  indicated. 

19.  "How  OLD  ARE  YOU?" 

Answer  in  years  passes. 

20.  "Is   this    morning,   or  is   it   AFTERNOON?" 

If  the  time  is  afternoon,  put  the  question,  "Is  this  afternoon  or 
morning?" 
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7  YEARS. 

21.  "What  is  missing  in  this  picture?" 

See  card.  Show  pictures  one  at  a  time.  Three  correct  answers 
pass. 

22.   "How  MANY  FINGEBS  ON  YOUR  RIGHT  HAND?"     "HoW  MANY  ON  YOUR 
LEIT   HAND?"      "HoW  MANY  ON  BOTH   HANDS?" 

Answers  must  be  given  without  hesitation  and  exactly  right 
without  counting. 

23.  "Copy  these  words." 

l^se  pen  and  ink.  Passed  if  readable  by  one  who  is  ignorant  of 
the  copy. 

24.  "Copy  this  figure." 

Use  pen  and  ink.  Passed  if  recognizable  as  intended  for  a 
diamond-shaped  figure. 

25.  "Say  after  me,  '4-7-3-9-5.'  " 

26.  "What  do  you  see  in  this  picture?" 

See  test  4.  Same  picture  as  used  in  test  4.  Child  should  now 
describe  actions  or  things  instead  of  simply  enumerating. 

27.  "Count  these  pennies." 

Place  thirteen  pennies  in  a  row  and  have  child  count  them  with 
the  finger.  Finger  must  touch  the  piece  as  the  child  names  the 
number.     No  piece  must  be  counted  twice  and  none  omitted. 

28.  "What  is  this?" 

Show  successively  penny,  nickel,  dime,  and  quarter. 


8  YEARS. 

29.  See  card.     Have  child  read  the  selection.     Wait  a  few  seconds  and 

then  say,  "Tell  me  what  you  have  read."  Write  down  exactly 
his  words,  then  count  the  number  of  memories  that  he  has  ex- 
pressed. The  possible  memories  are  as  follows:  Three — houses 
— on  fire — New  York — September  5th — ^big  fire — destroyed — ^last 
night — etc. 
Two  memories  pass. 

30.  "How  much  are  these  stamps  worth?"  or  "How  much  MONinr 

TO  BUY  these  stamps?"      "COUNT." 

Should  be  done  within  ten  seconds  without  any  error. 

31.  "What  is  this  color?" 

Show    successively    the    four    colors,    blue,    red,    green,    yellow. 
Should  be  done  in  six  seconds. 

32.  "Count  backward  from  twenty  to  one." 

Should  be  done  within  twenty  seconds,  and  only  one  mistake  of 
omission  or  transposition  allowed. 

33.  "Write  *The  pretty  little  girls.'  " 

Passed  if  readable  by  one  who  is  ignorant  of  the  copy. 
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34.  "What  is  the  difference  between  a  butterfly  and  a  fly?" 
"wood  and  glass  ?"    "paper  and  cloth  ?" 

The  question  may  be  differently  put  so  as  to  make  it  as  intelli- 
gible as  possible,  e,g.,  "Why  are  they  not  alike?"  etc.  Two  at 
least  of  the  answers  must  be  correct.     Allow  two  minutes. 


9  YEARS. 

36.  (a)  "What  day  is  today?"     (6)  "What  month?*'     (o)  "What 

DAY  of  the  month?"       (d)    "WlIAT  YEAR?" 

For  question  (o)  answer  within  three  days  of  correct  date  passes. 

36.  "Name  in  order  the  days  of  the  week." 

Allow  ten  seconds. 

37.  Play  store,  using  real  money.     Child  is  storekeeper.     Buy  from  him 

stamps  that  cost  9  cents,  oee  card.  Child  must  actually  give 
16  cents  change  as  well  as  say  it. 

38.  "What  is  a  house?"    "a  fork?"    "a  table?"    "a  chair?"    "a 

horse  ?" 

See  test  17.     Accept  only  definition  better  than -by  use. 

39.  "Tell  me  what  you  have  read." 

See  teat  29.     Six  memories  pass. 

40.  Use  pillboxes  weighing  6,  8,  12,  15,  and  18  grams.     (See  test  10.) 

Place  the  five  boxes  on  the  table  in  front  of  child  and  explain 
that  they  do  not  all  weigh  alike,  and  that  he  is  to  lift  them  one 
at  a  time,  and  put  them  in  order  from  the  lightest  to  the  heaviest. 
Record  exact  order  in  which  child  has  placed  boxes.     Three  trials 

allowed;  two  of  these  must  be  absolutely  correct.     Allow  three 

minutes. 

10  YEARS. 

41.  "Name  the  months  of  the  year." 

To  be   done   in   fifteen   seconds.     Allow  one  omission   or   trans- 
position. 

42.  "What  is  this?" 

Use  cent,  nickel,  dime,  quarter,  half-dollar,  dollar,  two  dollars, 

five  dollars,  ten  dollars. 
Pieces  should  be  on  table  in  a  row,  but  not  in  regular  order  of 

value.     Have  child  point  with  finger  and  name  as  he  points. 

43.  "Make   a   sentence   using   the   words,   'Philadelphia,    money, 

river.'  " 

There  are  three  forms  of  answer:      (1)  three  separate  sentences; 
(2)   two  ideas  united  by  a  conjunction;    (3)   a  single  idea  in- 
volving the  three  words.     Only  the  last  two  pass.    Allow  one 
minute. 
44.  "What  ought  a  person  to  do: — 

(a)  "When  he  has  missed  the  thaisV* 
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(&)  ''When  he  has  been  stbuck  by  a  companion  who  did 

not  do  it  purposely?*' 
(c)  "When  he  has  broken  sometuinq  that  does  not  belong 

TO  HIM?" 

{d)  "When   he  is  detained  so  that  he  will  be  late  fob 

SCHOOL?" 

(c)  "Before  taking  part  in  an  important  affair?" 

if)  "When  asked  his  opinion  of  some  one  whom  he  knows 

ONLY  A  LITTLE?" 

ig)  "Why  does  a  person  excuse  more  easily  a  wrong  act 

COMMITTED  IN   ANGER  THAN   A   WRONG  ACT  COMMITTED  WITHOUT 
ANGER?" 
{h)    '^HY  SHOUIJD  A  PERSON   JUDGE  ANOTHER  MORE  BY  HIS  ACTS 
THAN    BY    HIS    WORDS?" 

Allow  twenty  seconds  to  each  question.  Five  correct  answers 
pass. 

11  YEARS. 

45.  "i  am  going  to  give  some  sentences  in  which  there  is  non8en8k. 
Listen  carei<'ully  and  see  if  you  can  tell  me  where  thb 
nonsense  is." 

Read  the  sentences  slowly.  Allow  two  minutes  for  the  entire 
test.     Three  good  answers  pass. 

46.  "Use  in  one  sentence  the  wor..s  'Philadelphia,  money,  river.'  '* 

See  test  43.     Only  last  form  of  answer  passes. 

47.  "Say  as  many  words  as  you  can  in  three  minutes, — as  table, 

RUN,    board,    carriage,    BIG.      SOME    CHIIi)REN    HAVE    NAMED    TWO 
HUNDRED   WORDS." 

Record  words  as  named.  Sixty  words  pass.  Duplications  not 
to  be  counted. 

48.  "What  is  charity?"    "justice?"    "goodness?" 

Two  good  definitions  pass.  They  must  contain  the  essential  idea, 
even  though  jKJorly  expressed. 

49.  "Make  a  sentence  out  of  these  words." 

Place  the  printed  words  before  the  child.  Have  him  give  the 
sentence  orally.  Allow  one  minute  for  each  sentence.  Two 
given  correctly  pass. 

12  YEARS. 

50.  "Say  after  me,   *2-9-4-6-3-7-5.'     4-6-9-5-8-4-7.'     *9-2-8-6- 1-6-4.'   " 

Tell  the  child  there  will  be  seven  figures.  Allow  three  trials. 
One  correct  answer  passes. 

51.  "Give  as  many  words  as  you  can  think  of  that  will  brticb 

WITH  day,  spring,  mill.'* 

Explain  and  illustrate  what  is  meant  by  a  rhyme.  Allow  one 
minute.    Three  rhymes  for  any  one  of  the  words  pass. 
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52.  "Sat  after  me,  'Ebnest  is  pbaised  vest  often  fob  hib  good  con- 
duct.     I  BOUGHT  A  BEAUTIFUL  DOLL  FOB  MY  GOOD  UTTLE  SISTEB.' 

'Children,  it  is  necessaby  fob  us  to  wobk  veby  habd  for  a 
living.    you  must  go  to  your  school  eveby  mobning.'  " 
One  of  these  combinations  of  sentences  to  be  repeated  without 
error. 

53.    "I  SHALL  READ  YOU  A  STORY  CONTAINING  A  QUESTION.      LISTEN  CARE- 
Fl'LLY   AND  GIVE   ME  THE  ANSWER  WHEN   I  FINISH." 

Both  questions  to  be  answered  correctly. 

TEST  MATERIAL. 
TESTS  20—1 1  YEARS,  AND  39—9  YEARS. 

"THREE  HOUSES  ON  FIRE." 

"New  Y^ork,  Sept.  5.  A  big  fire  in 
HastingH,  last  night  destroyed  three  large 
houses  in  the  center  of  the  village. 

Seventeen  families  are  without  shelter. 
The  loss  exceeds  thirty  thousand  dollars. 

WTiile  rescuing  a  child  in  his  cradle,  a 
barber's  boy  had  his  hands  very  seriously 
burned." 

TEST  45—11  Y^EARS. 

1.  An  unfortunate  cyclist  has  had  his  head  broken  and  is  dead  from 
the  fall:  they  have  taken  him  to  the  hospital  and  they  do  not  think 
that  he  will  recover. 

2.  I  have  three  brothers,  Paul,  Ernest,  and  myself. 

3.  Tlie  police  found  yesterday  the  body  of  a  young  girl  cut  into 
eighteen  pieces.     They  believe  that  she   killed  herself. 

4.  Yesterday  there  was  an  accident  on  the  railroad.  But  it  was  not 
serious:     the  number  of  deaths  is  only  48. 

5.  Some  one  said  "If  in  a  moment  of  despair  I  should  commit  suicide,. 
I  should  not  choose  Friday,  because  Friday  is  an  unlucky  day  and  it 
would  bring  me  ill  luck." 

TEST  49—11  YEARS. 

Hour  -^  for  —  we  —  good  —  at  —  park 
—  a  —  started  —  the. 

To  —  asked  —  exercise  —  my  —  have  — 
teacher  —  correct  —  my  —  I. 

A  —  defends  —  dog  —  good  —  his  — 
courageously  ^~  master. 
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TEST  21-7  Yrt. 


TMlf. 


T«ii  II. 


TMI24. 


T«i23. 


Jj^  Xutii^  Qzul 


12*  "Make  a   nouu  Ukb  this  OABft  fbom  TBtiS 
riccEs." 
Place  a  viiiting  card  on  tha  table; 
nearer  the  child  place  the  two 
piccet,  tbiia;**  ' 
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TEST  53—12  YEARS. 

1.  ''A  person  who  was  walking  in  the  woods  in  Fairmotlnt  Park 
suddenly  stopped  much  frightened  and  hastened  to  the  nearest  police 
station  and  reported  that  he  had  seen  hanging  from  the  limb  of  a  tree  a 
"   (after  a  pause)   "What?" 


2.  "My  neighbor  has  been  having  strange  visitors.  He  has  received 
one  after  the  other  a  physician,  a  lawyer,  and  a  clergyman.  What  has 
happened  at  the  house  of  my  neighbor?'* 

DIAGNOSIS. 

Diagnosis  is  a  judgment  in  which  the  nientality  of  the  chUd, 
his  heredity,  his  health,  and  his  environment  are  factors.  The 
intellectual  development  is  first  ascertained  and  the  influence  of 
the  other  factors  upon  it  is  estimated.  In  case  mental  deficiency 
(which  is  by  our  definitioa  a  fact,  not  a  condition)  of  doubtful 
degree  exists,  the  diagnosis  of  feeble  mind  or  not  feeble  mind  is 
the  most  important  issue. 

The  examiner  who  has  had  experience  with  children  of 
foreign  illiterate  parents,  children  of  illiterate  nfegroes,  deaf 
children,  children  with  coexisting  adenoids,  deafness,  and  poor 
nutrition,  children  raised  in  old-fashioned  orphanages  or  in 
almshouses,  children  raised  by  ignorant  country  people,  half- 
starved  children,  will  make  liis  diagnosis  cautiously.  He  knows 
that  present  attainment  is  not  always  a  safe  index  of  capacity,  for 
he  has  seen  these  children  improve  marvelously  after  placement 
in  a  decent  home. 

Because  of  the  slow  development  of  a  normal  child^s  mind 
under  adverse  conditions,  and  the  rapid  development  under  favor- 
able conditions,  the  limits  of  normality  are  exceedingly  wide  and 
elastic.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  in  the  fifth  grade  children 
who  are  barelv  8  vears  old,  and  also  children  who  are  14, 
the  latter  being  regarded  as  no  worse  than  dullards  men- 
tally. By  the  Binet  tests,  to  my  personal  knowledge  two  6-year- 
old  children  passed  the  ten  year  test,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
brightest  boys  of  the  truant  schools  and  the  Philadelphia  House 
of  Detention  seldom  pass  the  eleven-year  test,  no  matter  how  old 
they  may  be.  The  difference  is  explainable  by  the  diflference  in 
environment,  the  two  little  girls  being  daughters  of  professional 
men,  surrounded  by  stimulating  influences,  while  the  boys  come 
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from  the  lowest  sort  of  homes.  It  is  true,  too,  that  the  latter 
have  a  second-class  heredity. 

Hence,  the  supposition  that  a  child  is  slightly  feeble-minded 
who  is  two  years,  or  four  years,  or  any  other  arbitrary  number 
of  years  behind  the  average  mentally  is  fallacious. 

This  is  the  one  unfortunate  feature  of  the  Binet  tests.  Some 
of  its  admirers  have  claimed  that  it  not  only  presents  the  evi- 
dence of  mental  development,  but  that  it  also  makes  a  diagnosis — 
"any  child  who  is  more  than  three  years  behind  the  average 
standard  is  feeble-minded.'*  Such  a  diagnosis,  based  entirely  on 
the  direct  evidence,  without  a  thought  of  ancestry,  malnutrition, 
adenoids,  home  illiteracy,  or  foreign  parentage,  is  unscientific  and 
often  wrong. 

A  child  of  6  years  with  the  mentality  of  2  years  is 
evidently  feeble-minded,  but  a  child  of  17  years  with  a  men- 
tality of  12  years  is  another  proposition. 

The  valuable  features  of  the  Binet  tests  are  four : — 

1.  They  furnish  a  handy,  quick,  and  fairly  accurate  method 
of  testing  the  child's  mentality. 

2.  They  are  serviceable  to  the  ordinary  grade  teacher,  the 
physician  in  general  practice,  and  the  parent,  as  they  are  simple 
and  easily  applied.  The  argumentative  and  doubting  parent  is 
quickly  convinced  when  the  child  is  tested  according  to  an 
impersonal  system,  furnishing  normal  standards  for  each  age. 

3.  From  the  third  to  the  eighth  years  they  not  only  present 
evidence,  but  go  far  toward  making  an  immediate  diagnosis. 

4.  After  the  eighth  year  they  do  not  make  a  diagnosis 
because  the  variation  within  normal  limits  becomes  too  great. 
But  they  do  present  a  good  record  of  the  child's  present  mentality. 

Eather  remarkably,  it  has  been  discovered  by  Goddard  that 
feeble-minded  children  of  the  highest  grade  are  just  able  to 
answer  the  twelve-year  tests,  and  that  the  subgroups  of  the 
feeble-minded  correspond  to  the  different  mental  ages  from  3 
to  12  years.  The  feeble-minded  children  in  question  are  those 
who  have  been  institution  cases  under  training  for  many  years, 
whose  maximum  capacity  is  already  known,  and  in  whose  case  a 
diagnosis  is  already  established. 

The  reader  who  is  not  familiar  with  idiocy  and  imbecility 
will  do  well  to  bear  this  correspondence  in  mind,  as  it  will  famish 
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him  with  a  double  means  of  classification — ^this  and  Barr's 
already  mentioned.     (See  page  364.) 

As  we  shall  see  when  discussing  the  special  causes  of  feeble- 
mindedness and  the  special  causes  of  dullness,  the  factors  of 
degenerate  ancestry,  poor  nervomuscular  tone  (particularly  in 
the  facial  muscles),  poor  vasomotor  tone,  and  lack  of  emotional 
control  (yielding  peculiarities  of  temperament)  are  those  which 
predispose  the  examiner  toward  a  diagnosis  of  feeble-minded- 
ness  in  doubtful  cases.  If  there  is  doubt  of  the  existence  of 
feeble-mindedness  and  only  the  factors  of  ill  health  and  poor 
environment  are  present,  the  examiner  will  do  well  to  make  his 
diagnosis  cautiously. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  cause  of  existing  mental  deficiency  is 
often  as  difficult  as  a  correct  judgment  of  the  improvability. 
Cases  frequently  present  a  history  of  combined  poor  heredity, 
poor  health,  and  low  environment,  and  sometimes  delusions  exist 
which  inject  the  question  of  insanity.  The  following  is  a  good 
illustrative  example: — 

I  was  asked  by  the  principal  of  one  of  the  Philadelphia  schools  to 
examine  a  feeble-minded  boy  whose  mother  wished  to  have  him  attend 
school,  but  who  was  so  evidently  incapable  that  his  formal  admission 
was  impossible.  Searching  for  a  cause,  by  questioning  the  mother,  it 
developed  that  she  had  had  eight  children  and  two  miscarriages.  Of  the 
eight  children  but  three  were  living,  the  others  having  died  in  early 
infancy.  This  in  itself  pointed  strongly  to  syphilis  as  the  causative 
agency,  but  when  the  mother  further  stated  that  she  had  had  continued 
convulsions  at  the  birth  of  every  child,  and  that  she  was  subject  to 
convulsions  throughout  her  life,  it  would  seem  that  either  epilepsy  or' 
uremia  of  the  parent  or  some  accident  at  birth  might  also  be  responsible 
for  the  condition.  This  boy  had  an  internal  squint  in  one  eye,  kept 
his  mouth  continually  open,  and  was  poorly  nourished.  He  was  rather 
peculiar  from  the  fact  that  he  suflfered  from  delusions,  the  strongest  one 
being  that  he  was  employed  by  a  butcher  to  slau^ter  cattle  at  a  salary 
of  eight  or  ten  dollars  a  day. 

The  examiner  should  not  allow  importunate  parents  or 
teachers  to  force  from  him  a  premature  judgment.  The  diag- 
nosis of  feeble-mindedness  carries  with  it  the  pronouncement  of 
an  incurable  condition.  Very  often  the  most  skillful  examiner, 
confronted  with  some  poor,  neglected  waif  or  some  deaf  child,  is 
unable  to  maJ^e  at  once  a  positive  diagnosis.    He  has  a  right  to 
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ask  for  the  trial  of  the  child  under  proper  hygienic  conditions 
and  under  a  good  teacher,  and  a  further  examination  after 
such  trial  has  been  made  and  an  intelligent  report  obtained.  But, 
some  will  say,  after  all  that  has  been  done,  anyone  can  make  the 
diagnosis.  Possibly  so,  and  also  the  children  will  benefit  by  the 
medical  attention  given  them.  No  special  examiner  who  is 
honest  claims  anything  more  than  sound  skill  and  judgment 
bom  of  experience.  If  he  encourages  the  popular  idea  that  he 
possesses  wonderful  insight,  like  a  boardwalk  phrenologist,  he  is 
a  poseur  and  a  charlatan. 

On  page  422  is  the  card  record  used  by  the  Philadelphia  Com- 
mittee. It  endeavors  to  bring  out  the  principal  facts  bearing  on 
the  lieredity,  health,  and  environment  of  the  child,  so  that  a 
diagnosis  may  be  better  made.  The  reverse  side  of  this  card 
presents  the  record  of  the  mental  development  (direct  evidence) 
and  has  already  been  shown  (see  Fig.  151). 

The  Philadelphia  Committee,  in  the  course  of  its  work, 
discovered  about  100  cases  of  actual  feeble-mi ndedness  in  the 
schools.  Some  of  these,  taken  from  the  report  of  the  committee, 
are  here  reproduced : — 

Case   1. — Girl,   12  years.     IB  Grade,   Backward   Class;   28   months  in 

present  grade.     Prospects  of  promotion  poor. 
History : 

Family — Sixth  child;  parents  poor;   illiterate. 
Personal — Convulsions;  small-pox;  did  not  walk  or  talk  until  6  years 
of  age;   willing  and  tries;   good-natured;   lacking  in  common 
sense;  not  dependable;  memory  and  attention  poor. 
School — Attendance  irregular,  truant. 
Medical  Examination — Teeth  decayed;  limbs  weak;  knee-joints  poor. 
Development : 

Nervomuscular — Speech  hesitating;    co-ordination   poor;    facial   ex- 
pression stupid,  but  pleasant;   gait  clumsy;   slightly  stooping 
posture. 
Mental — Did  not  know  age,  birthday,  address,  or   father's  name; 
failed  in  simple  grade  tests. 
Diagnosis — High-grade  feeble  mind. 

Case  2. — Boy,  13  years.     lA  Grade,  Backward  Class;  16  months  in  grade. 

Prospects  of  promotion  poor. 
History : 

Family — Poor;    home    neglect;    alcoholism;    seven    children;    one 
brother  feeble-minded. 
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Personal — Bad  companions;   proiane;   lies;   smokes  cigarettes;   has 

other  vicious  habits;  restless;  mischievous. 
Hchool — Attendance    irregular;    arithmetic,    reading,    and    drawing 
poor;  writing  and  language  fair;  spelling  good  for  grade. 
Medical   Examination — Vision   %;    nasal   obstruction;    nutrition    poor; 

small  for  age. 
Development  : 

Nervomuscular — Speech  hesitating;  unintelligent;  facial  expression 

happy,  animated,  silly;  stooping  posture;  shuffling  gait. 
Mental — Partial  failure  in  simple  grade  test;  poor  interpretation  of 
pictures. 
Diagnosis — Imbecile. 

Case  3. — Boy,  9  years.     lA  Grade,  Backward  Class;  10  months  in  grade. 

No  prospect  of  promotion. 
History : 

Family — Insanity;   feeble-minded  sister;  parents  poor. 
Personal — Injury   to   head   after  birth;    early   malnutrition;    diph- 
theria; very  nervous;  has  always  needed  something  to  produce 
sleep;  three  years  old  when  he  started  to  walk;  truant;   lies; 
profane;  smokes  cigarettes;  has  vicious  habits;  lacking  in  com- 
mon sense  and  affection;  mischievous;  quarrelsome. 
School — Attendance  fairly  regular;   studies  all  poor. 
Medical  Examination — Excitable;  nervous;  nutrition  poor. 
Development : 

Mental — Absolute  failure  in  all  tests  of  even  the  simplest  nature. 
Diagnosis — Low-grade  imbecile. 

Case  4. — Boy,  10  years.     lA  Grade,  Backward  Class;  10  months  in  grade. 

Prospects  of  promotion  poor. 
History: 

Family — Parents  poor;  illiterate;  squalor;  family  of  six  in  two-room 

tenement;  alcoholism;  home  neglect. 
Personal — Bad  companions;   truant;   lies;   smokes  cigarettes;   rest- 
less; mischievous;  obstinate;  effort,  memory,  and  attention  poor. 
School — Attendance  regular;  studie-  all  poor. 
Medical  Examination — Catarrh  (ozena) ;  enlarged  tonsils;  dry  eczema  of 
face;  square,  rickety  head;  no  cartilage  in  nasal  septum;  bridge 
sunken. 
Development : 

yervomuscular — Speech  inarticulate;  facial  expression  dogged. 
Mental — Fails  to  recognize  form  and  to  name  colors;  cannot  read 
or  spell  the  simplest  words;   partial  failure  in  simple  number 
tests;  does  not  know  birthday,  and  lacks  in  other  intelligent 
information. 
Diagnosis — ^High-grade  feeble  mind, 
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Case  5. — Girl,  12  years.     lA  Grade,  Backward  Class;  10  months  in  grade. 

No  prospects  of  promotion. 
History: 

Family — Poor;  feeble-mi ndedness;  tuberculosis;  alcoholism. 

Personal — ^Puny  for  a  long  time  after  birth;  typhoid  fever  when 
7  years  old;  early  malnutrition;  has  had  100  convulsions 
in  a  single  day;  lies;  restless;  obstinate;  good-natured  *  and 
affectionate,  but  not  dependable;  effort^  memory,  and  attention 
poor. 

School — ^Attendance  irregular  and  not  punctual;  all  studies  poor. 
Medical  Examination — Vision  defective;    appears  to  have  some   photo- 
phobia; nasal  furuncle;  slightly  enlarged  tonsils. 
Development  : 

Mental — Cannot  match  or  name  colors  or  recognize  form;  does  not 
know  age,   birthday,  or   address;    failed  completely   in   simple 
reading,  spelling,  and  number  tests,  and  cannot  interpret  easy 
pictures. 
Diagnosis — Imbecile. 

Case  6. — Boy,  9  years.     lA  Grade,  Backward  Class;  20  months  in  grade. 

No  prospects  of  promotion. 
History: 

Family — Poor. 

Personal — Bad  companions;  lies;  smokes  cigarettes;  restless;  quar- 
relsome ;  not  dependable ;  attention  and  memory  poor. 

School — Attendance  regular,  but  not  punctual;  all  studies  poor. 
Medical  Examination — Very  anemic;   defective  vision,  avoids  the  light, 
hangs    head,    probably    photophobia;    hearing   very    defective; 
slight  nasal  obstruction;  flat  chest;  nutrition  poor. 
Development : 

Nervomuscular — Speech  hesitating,  inarticulate,  unintelligent; 
facial  expression  indifferent  and  silly. 

Mental — Total   failure  in   reading  and  spelling  easy  grade  words; 
does  not  know  age,  birthday,  address,  father*s  name,  or  names 
of  brothers  and  sisters;  total  failure  in  simplest  number  tests; 
cannot  interpret  easy  pictures. 
Diagnosis — High-grade  feeble  mind. 

Case  7. — Boy,   15  years.     lA  Grade,   Backward  Class;   20  months   in 

grade.     No  prospects  of  promotion. 
History: 

Family — Poor. 

Personal — Scarlet  fever;  convulsions;  injury  to  head  resulting  from 
fall  from  a  second-story  window;  restless;  not  dependable; 
good-natured  and  affectionate;  effort  and  attention  fair;  mem- 
ory poor. 

School — ^Attendance  irregular  and  not  punctual  j  all  studies  poor« 
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Medical  Examination — Nasal  obstruction;  nutrition  poor;  slightly  nerv- 
ous; small  for  age;  small  head. 

Development : 

Mental — Does  not  recognize  form;  partial  failure  in  reading  easy 
words;  cannot  name  colors;  does  not  know  age,  birthday, 
father's  name;  has  one  brother,  but  gives  a  very  large  number 
of  sisters  and  brothers;  complete  failure  in  easy  grade  spelling 
and  number  tests. 

Diagnosis — Imbecile. 

Case  13. — Boy,   14  years.     3 A  Grade,  Backward  Class;    10  months  in 

grade.     Prospects  of  promotion  poor. 
History: 

Family — Mother  poor;  nervous  disorder;  had  operation  for  appen- 
dicitis  eight  months  before  birth   of  child,   and   a   fall  three 
months  before. 
Personal — Diphtheria;  accident  in  1904,  sick  two  weeks,  clot  at  base 
of  brain;    bleeding  from  nose;   measles;   nervousness;   lack  of 
blood  causes  stiffness  in  walk;  lacks  common  sense;  attention 
and  memory  poor. 
School — Attendance  irregular  and  not  punctual;  arithmetic,  writing, 
and  drawing  poor;  spelling,  reading,  and  language  fair. 
Medical  Examination — Vision  %;  slight  nasal  obstruction;  very  nervous; 
slight  paralysis  legs  and  arms;  high  palate;  evidence  of  brain 
injury. 
Development : 

Mental — Partial  failure  in  easy  spelling  and  number  tests;  does  not 
know  age. 
Diagnosis — High-grade  feeble  mind. 

Case  24. — Girl,   11  years.     IB  Grade,  Backward  Class;    10  months  in 

present  grade;    15  months  in  preceding  grade.     Prospects 

of  promotion  poor. 
History: 

Family — Seventh  child;  home  neglect;  mother  poor;  feeble-minded- 

ness;  father  alcoholic,  suicide. 

Personal — Mischievous;    quarrelsome;    obstinate;    not    dependable; 

lacks  common  sense;  effort,  attention,  and  memory  poor. 

School — Attendance  regular;  all  studies  poor. 

Medical  Examination — Slightly  nervous. 

Development : 

Nervomuscular — Speech    clear,    but    hesitating;    facial    expression 

happy,  silly. 

Mental — Failure  in  simple  spelling  test  and  recognition  of  words; 

partial  failure  in  simple  grade  number  tests. 

Diagnosis — High-grade  feeble  mind. 
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Case   39.— Girl,    12   years.    Ck>lored.    2A    Grade,    Backward   Glass;    8 
months  in  present  grade;   30  months  in  preceding  grade. 
No  prospects  of  promotion. 
History: 

Family — Poor;  good  care. 
School — ^Attendance  regular;  all  studies  poor. 
Medical  Examination — Defective  speech;  large  for  age. 
Development : 

Nervomtiacular — Speech  inarticulate;  co-ordination  very  poor. 
Mental — Can  name  only  "white"  and  "black";   does  not  recognize 
form;  partial  failure  in  easy  grade  spelling  and  number  tests; 
memory  poor;  cannot  interpret  easy  pictures. 
Diagnosis — Imbeci  le. 

Case  50. — Boy,  15  years.    5 A  Grade;   7  months  in  present  grade;   20 
months  in  preceding  grade.     Prospects  of  promotion  poor. 
Has  taken  eight  years  to  do  the  work  of  four  grades. 
History : 

Family — Well-to-do ;  educated. 

Personal — Early    malnutrition;    apathetic;    lacks    common    sense; 

eflfort  and  attention  fair;  memory  poor. 
School — Irregular  in  attendance;  arithmetic,  language,  and  drawing 
poor;  reading  and  writing  fair;  spelling  good. 
Medical  Examination — Narrow  nasal   pillars;   narrow  arch  in  throat; 

twitching  eyes  and  mouth;  bites  nails;  under  size. 
Development : 

Nervomuscular — Speech  hesitating;  facial  expression  nervous. 
Mental — Partial  failure  in  spelling  first-grade  words  and  complete 
failure  in  easy  firsvgrade  number  tests;  cannot  interpret  easy 
pictures. 
Diagnosis — High-grade  feeble  mind.     This  boy  was  simply  a  lodger  in 
the  fifth  grade  because  of  his  age  and  size. 

Case  63. — Boy,   10  years.     lA  Grade,  Backward  Class;   26  months   in 

grade.     No  prospects  of  promotion. 
History: 

Family — Moderate     circumstances;     three     feeble-minded    brothers 

living. 
Personal — Scarlet  fever;  apathetic;  restless;  quarrelsome;  obstinate; 

not  dependable;  attention  and  memory  poor. 
School — Attendance  regular,  but  not  punctual ;  all  studies  very  poor. 
Medical  Examination — Nasal   obstruction;    stoop-shouldered;    teeth    de- 
cayed; nutrition  poor;  very  nervous. 
Devielopment : 

Nervomuscular — Speech  inarticulate,  hesitating,  unintelligent;  co- 
ordination poor;  facial  expression  stupid,  indifferent,  silly; 
shufl9ing  gait. 
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Mental — Has  no  idea  of  aize  or  form;  complete  failure  in  reading 
and  spelling  simple  grade  words;  does  not  know  birthday, 
address,  or  brothers'  names;  lacks  other  common  information; 
complete  failure  in  easy  grade  number  tests;  cannot  interpret 
easy  pictures. 
Diagnosis — Imbecile. 

Case  71. — Girl,  12  years.    2A  Grade;  14  months  In  present  grade;  20 

months  in  preceding  grade.     No  prospects  of  promotion. 
History : 

Family — Poor. 
School — Studies  all  poor. 
Medical   Examination — Vision,    right   %,    left   Vio>    lA^al   obstruction; 

slightly  nervous. 
Development : 

Nervomuscular — Speech    thick,     lisps;     drools;     facial    expression 

b*^PPy>  Billy;  gait  shuffling. 
Mental — Does  not  know  age,  birthday,  or  names  of  all  brothers  and 
sisters;    lacks  other   common   information;    partial   failure   in 
reading  easy  grade  words  and  in  simple  grade  number  tests; 
memory  poor. 
Diagnosis — High-grade  feeble  mind. 

Case  72. — Boy,  9  years.     lA  Grade;  15  months  in  grade.    No  prospects 

of  promotion. 
History: 

Family — Tenth  child;  parents  poor;  home  neglect;  mother  died  of 

tuberculosis  and  alcoholism. 
Personal — Apathetic;  not  dependable;  attention  and  memory  poor. 
School — Attendance  irregular;  studies  all  poor. 
Medical  Examination — ^Nasal  catarrh;  very  weak  heart;   cyanosis,  can 

hardly  walk  upstairs. 
Development : 

Nervoi  wtcular — Speech   inarticulate,   hesitating;    facial   expression 

stupid;  stooping  posture. 
Mental — Has  no  idea  of  color,  weight,  or  size  of  objects;  canHot 
recognize  form;  does  not  know  age,  birthday,  or  father's  name; 
lacks  other  common  information ;  complete  failure  in  easy  grade 
spelling  and  number  tests. 
Diagnosis — Imbecile. 
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RESULTS  OF  MENTAL  DEFICIENCY. 
A.    Results  of  Feeble-mindedness. 

(a)  Diseases  and  Defects. 

It  is  difficult  to  separate  some  of  the  originally  associated 
physical  defects  from  those  which  result  from  low  mentality. 
However,  the  vacant,  silly  face ;  the  stoop  shoulders  and  flat  chest 
resulting  from  lack  of  vigor;  the  ill-developed  nasal  passages 
resulting  from  slovenly  mouth  breathing;  the  flat  feet  resulting 
from  low  tone  of  the  tibial  muscles;  the  slouching  posture  and 
shambling  gait,  are  all  characteristic  effects.  Infectious  diseases 
find  a  fairly  easy  prey  in  the  feeble-minded.  The  frequency  of 
invasion  may  be  due  either  to  the  diseased  mouth  conditions 
so  often  seen  or  to  lack  of  vital  resistance,  but  the  high  death 
rate  is  doubtless  due  to  the  latter  condition. 

(h)    iNTELXrECTUAL  LIMITATIONS. 

It  is  said  that  the  high-grade  feeble-minded  child  can 
progress  in  school  to  the  fourth  grade  if  given  sufficient  time 
and  attention.  This,  however,  is  a  rosy  picture.  The  children 
referred  to  may  do  this  in  the  school  room  attached  to  an 
institution  with  "sufficient"  time  and  attention,  but  in  my  own 
experience  those  feeble-minded  children  that  attend  school  are  in 
the  first  or  second  grades  as  scholars,  or  in  the  third  or  fourth 
grades  as  lodgers.  The  latter  have  been  pushed  up  in  order  to 
find  big  enough  desks  for  them,  and  in  order  to  maintain  their 
association  with  children  of  older  age. 

(c)  Social  Unfitness. 

The  feeble-minded,  if  left  to  themselves,  fall  into  destitution 
and  frequently  into  immorality.  The  term  immorality  is  used 
in  the  conventional  sense,  as,  of  course,  these  unfortunates  are 
not  to  blame.  In  order  to  show  the  fate  of  the  feeble-minded  we 
must  look  past  the  school  age  and  see  the  feeble-minded  after 
losing  the  protection  of  home  and  parents.  This  is  not  outside 
our  province,  for  a  principal  aim  of  this  book  is  to  rouse  the 
school  teacher  to  the  responsibility  of  the  commimity  for  these 
d?fwtive&, 
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Destitution  and  Feeble  Mind. 

The  great  majority  of  the  feeble-minded  are  destitute.  In 
the  large  public  institutions  practically  all  tlie  expense  of  main- 
tenance falls  upon  the  State.  At  home  a  few  receive  proper 
care,  but  the  majority,  being  of  poor  families  who  can  ill  afford 
to  look  after  them,  drift  out  into  the  world,  knock  around  doing 
the  lowest  laboring  work,  and  ultimately  end  in  almshouses, 
State  sanatoria  for  tuberculosis,  insane  asylums,  reformatories, 
and  institutions  specially  designed  for  their  care.  In  Philadel- 
phia^  tlie  charitable  agencies,  in  1910,  handled  211  cases,  the 
ahnshouses  124;  the  insane  asylums  and  public  institutions  for 
the  feeble-minded  together  handled  1348  cases.  These  were 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  total  census  of  the  feeble-minded. 
Corresponding  conditions  are  shown  in  the  report  of  the  English 
Royal  Commission,  already  mentioned,  in  which  165  destitute 
feeble-minded  women  were  found  at  Stoke-on-Trent,  and  in  the 
workhouse  at  Manchester  105  feeble-minded  men  and  167  feeble- 
minded women  were  reported. 

Immorality  and  Feeble  Mind. 

The  teim  immorality  is  here  used  in  the  conventional  sense, 
since  these  unfortunates  are  usually  unable  to  control  their 
passions  and  have  little  conception  of  right  and  wrong.  Under 
this  caption  may  be  considered  particularly  sexual  offenses  and 
crimes  of  violence.  Sexual  offenses  are  difficult  to  trace  except 
in  the  case  of  the  woman  who  bears  illegitimate  children,  the 
latter,  of  course,  being  no  index  to  the  number  of  offenses  com- 
mitted. It  is  the  united  testimony  of  those  in  closest  touch  with 
the  situation  that  these  women  are  the  victims  of  employers,  of 
laborers,  sometimes  of  white-slave  traders,  and  even  of  institution 
employes.  Almost  every  almshouse  has  its  record  of  illegitimate 
children  bom  right  in  the  institution,  the  fathers  being  either 
fellow  inmates  or  attendants. 

Propagation  of  the  Feeble-minded, 

That  a  great  proportion  of  the  women  seeking  maternity 
accommodations  in  almshouses  are  both  single  and  feeble-minded 

1  See  footnote,  page  370. 
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is  a  well-known  fact.  Dr.  Walker,  recently  in  charge  of  the 
almshouse  of  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania,  states  that  of  105 
women  delivered  at  that  institution  100  were  feeble-minded. 
The  report  of  the  Boyal  Commission,  already  twice  mentioned, 
states  that  at  Stoke-on-Trent  42  destitute  feeble-minded  women 
bore  78  illegitimate  children. 

The  rate  of  propagation  of  the  feeble-minded  is  far  greater 
than  that  of  the  normal,  since  feeble-minded  women  produce 
children  at  any  time  after  the  age  of  15,  the  greatest  number 
being  bom  between  the  ages  of  18  and  30.  In  the  Philadelphia 
Health  Department  bulletin  already  mentioned,  **The  Degenerate 
Children  of  Feeble-minded  Women,"  are  given  the  records  of  20 
feeble-minded  women,  who  bore  60  children  by  38  fathers — ^an 
average  of  3  each.  In  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  is 
mentioned  one  town  in  wliich  61  feeble-minded  women  bore  158 
children.  The  average  number  of  children  was  here  about  2%. 
It  has  already  been  noted  that  most  of  these  were  illegitimate 
(and  a  large  number  feeble-minded). 

Crime  and  Feeble  Mind. 

The  Philadelphia  census  of  the  feeble-minded,  with  its  total 
of  1947  known  cases,  included  142  in  the  two  refonnatories  for 
l)oys  and  girls.  The  prisons,  which  doubtless  contained  some 
cases,  were  not  included  in  tl.e  inquiry,  because  of  the  diflRculties 
here  encountered  in  diagnosis.  Tramps  and  alcoholics  of  weak 
mentality  may  or  may  not  be  feeble-minded,  since  many  are 
wrecks  of  formerly  normal  men. 

Confining  the  subject  to  the  sphere  of  juvenile  feeble  mind 
and  crime,  it  is  generally  known  that  most  youths  guilty  of 
homicide,  arpon,  burglary,  and  rape  are  claimed  by  their  families 
to  have  been  mentally  irresponsible  from  their  earliest  years. 
Without  effort  of  memory  any  Philadelphian  who  reads  the  news- 
papers (the  year  1911)  can  remember  a  boy  in  southern  New 
Jersey  who  committed  homicide,  and  a  young  man  in  Berks 
County  who  murdered  a  jewelry  peddler  and  hid  the  body  in  the 
chicken  house.  Both  of  tliese  were  said  to  be  irresponsible 
mentallv,  and  if  the  facts  cited  were  true  thev  certainly  were 
feeble-minded.     Not  long  pince,  a  press  despatch  stated*  that  a 
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feeble-minded  negro  youth  was  hanged  in  Richmond,  Virginia. 
At  hand  is  an  Associated  Press  item  (date  of  January  30, 1911), 
from  Louisville,  Kentucky : — 

To  Hang  Feeble-minded  Negro. 

LEXINGTON,  KY.,  Jan.  29.— The  last  execution  by  hanging  in 
this  State  will  take  place  tomorrow,  when  James  W.,  18  years  old,  a 
feeble-minded  negro,  will  be  hanged  at  Pineville  for  the  murder  of  a 
white  girl.  The  death  sentence  will  hereafter  be  carried  out  by 
electrocution. 

During  the  second  and  third  weeks  of  March,  1911,  there 
was  a  murder  trial  at  Albany,  New  York,  of  a  woman  accused- 
of  killing  her  5-year-old  son : — 

Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  date  of  March  14,  1911 : — 

ALBANY,  N.  Y.,  March  14.— Interest  in  the  trial  of  Mrs.  Edith 
M.  for  the  murder  of  her  1 -year-old  son  has  waned  considerably  since 
the  defense  was  stated  to  be  insanity.  The  crowd  about  the  Court 
House  today  was  not  large,  and  was  composed  mostly  of  women. 

Alienists  for  the  defense  testified  that  Mrs.  M.  became  insane  just 
before  the  birth  of  the  boy  whose  life  she  took  by  forcing  carbolic  acid 
down  his  throat.  "Imbecile  insanity"  is  what  Dr.  Jesse  S.  called  Mrs. 
M.'s  form  of  mania,  and  he  was  corroborated  by  Dr.  Herbert  E.  DeF., 
of  Troy. 

Interest  was  intense  when  Mrs.  Mary  G.,  of  Syracuse,  sister  of 
Mrs.  M.'S  father,  told  falteringly  the  sordid  story  of  the  home  life  of 
the  accused  woman  during  her  childhood.  She  said  that  her  father 
was  a  barroom  loafer  and  earned  his  living  around  saloons  and  other 
places  in  Syracuse.  He  died  in  St.  Joseph's  Hospital  from  delirium 
tremens,  strapped  to  a  hospital  bed.  When  he  came  home  drunk,  she 
said,  his  daughter,  then  10  years  old,  used  to  "make  faces"  at  him. 

Dr.  McK.  pronounced  Mrs.  M.  a  physical  as  well  as  mental 
monstrosity. 

"Her  head  is  too  small  and  is  poorly  developed,"  he  explained; 
"eyes  weak,  one  of  them  crossed;  one  ear  deformed  and  the  other 
abnormal;  one  shoulder-blade  two  inches  higher  than  the  other,  and 
one  leg  an  inch  shorter  than  the  other;  face  one-sided;  skin  cold  and 
clammy,  and — as  you  may  see — ^ghastly  in  color;  over  arch  of  mouth 
bony  protuberance  that  is  one  of  the  signs  of  degeneracy." 

These  are  but  a  few  items  in  the  doctor's  gruesome  catalogue  of 
physical  deformities.  He  declared  that  the  woman  was  an  incorrigible 
liar  and  was  absolutely  without  power  tO  (listin^iah  right  from  wrong. 
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Alcoholism  and  Feeble  Mind. 

Drunkenness  is  common  in  the  feeble-minded  of  high  grade, 
owing  to  the  lack  of  control  of  the  appetite.  Without  attempting 
conclusions  as  to  which  is  the  prior  c*ondition^  the  results  of  an 
investigation  of  the  mental  capacity  of  the  inmates  of  a  public 
institution  for  inebriates  mav  be  cited: — 

In  England^  according  to  Dr.  Brantwaite,  H.  M.  I.  of 
Inebriate  Homes,  62  per  cent,  of  all  the  cases  committed  to 
these  homes  are  insane  or  mentally  defective.  This  statement 
is  indorsed  by  Dr.  Gill,  the  Director  of  the  Langho  Inebriates' 
Eefomiatory.  The  former  further  states  that  mental  incompe- 
tence stopping  short  of  insanity  holds  a  prominent  position  in 
the  causation  of  habitual  drunkenness. 

One  of  the  most  needed  medicosocial  investigations  is  that 
of  the  nervous  heredity  of  drunkards  of  all  classes. 

B.    Results  of  Dullness  and  Backwardness. 

There  are  so  many  dull  and  backward  children  and  conse- 
quently so  many  adults  of  the  same  relative  mental  grade  that 
their  existence  and  fate  are  popularly  taken  as  everyday  and 
natural  occurrences.  There  are  certain  pathological  and  anti- 
social features  existing  in  this  class,  however,  which  may  well  be 
pointed  out  even  though  in  a  few  words  only. 

Diseases  and  Physical  Defects. 

The  dull  or  backward  child  of  school  age  finds  the  school 
eystem  itself  to  be  his  first  enemy.  Failing  in  his  lessons,  he  is 
detained  after  school,  with  consequent  loss  of  fresh  air  and 
exercise.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  he  finds  himself  in  a 
room  with  children  younger  than  himself  and  desks  two  or  three 
sizes  too  small  for  him.  T  have  seen  such  boys  sitting  on  kinder- 
garten chairs  and  using  ordinary  wooden-seated  chairs  for  desks, 
tlie  back  bowed,  and  the  chest  contracted  to  the  smallest  possible 
space.  With  increasing  years  and  the  passing  from  parental  care 
to  self-government,  a  lack  of  personal  hygiene  is  often  painfully 
evident.  Not  only  soiled  clothes,  but  poor  complexion,  unclean 
skin,  and   decayed  teeth,  betray  this.     The  natural   drifting 
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together  of  the  weaker  class  results  in  the  contraction  of  vicious 
habits  and  the  spread  of  venereal  disease.  In  adult  life  the 
health  of  the  dull  and  backward  is  notoriously  lower  than  that  of 
the  intelligent  because  of  the  small  earning  capacity  with  conse- 
quent poor  living  conditions  and  increased  liability  to  tuber- 
culosis^ pneumonia,  and  other  diseases. 

Limited  Education. 

The  dull  and  the  backward  present  a  problem  to  the  school 
authorities  because  they  possess  the  right  to  a  place  in  the  public 
school^  but  are  not  able  to  keep  up  with  the  regular  graded 
Qourse  of  study.  A  clogging  of  tlie  regular  classes  results.  The 
dullards  learn  but  little  because  they  need  individual  attention 
and  less  daily  mental  work;  the  brighter  children  lose  valuable 
time  because  of  the  diversion  of  the  teacher^s  activities  to  the 
relatively  few  dull  pupils ;  the  teacher  suffers  twice  the  wear  and 
tear  by  reason  of  double  work. 

For  this  reason  an  elastic  curriculum  and  special  classes 
employing  special  methods  (later  described)  are  necessary  to 
an  efficient  educational  system. 

ft 

I  •       Social  Failures  and  Offenses. 

As  we  have  learned,  the  average  dull  individual  presents 
little  .-otrpcculiar  interest.  It  is  worth  remembering,  however, 
that  the  lower  the  mentality  the  poorer,  as  a  rule,  is  the  emo- 
tional control,  and  consequently  the  alcoholics  and  criminals  of 
the  community  as  well  as  the  paupers  are  recruited  from  the 
inefficient. 

The  juveuile  delinquent  is  usually  the  result  of  mental  defi- 
ciency, or  poor  home  ccmditions,  or  both.  In  an  investigation 
undertaken  by  the  writer,  in  conjunction  with  Miss  Mollie  A. 
Woods,  Principal  of  one  of  the  Philadelphia  special  schools,  and 
Mr.  J.  P.  Murphy,  Secretary  of  the  Children's  Bureau  of  Phila- 
delphia, it  was  shown  clearly  that  about  7  per  cent.  (1  of 
every  14)  of  the  delinquent  boys  handled  by  the  Bureau 
possessed  feeble-minded  parents,  while  alcoholism,  well  known  as 
a  hereditar}-^  cause  of  mental  deficiency,  existed  in  many  other 
parents.    Without  attempting  to  determine  whether  the  mental 
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grade  existing  wag  inherent  or  siiiiiily  due  to  physical  defects 
and  poor  home  sur round inge,  and  also  waiving  the  question 
whetlier  tlie  delinquenciee  committed  were  due  to  mental  defi- 
ciency or  to  social  cauees,  it  is  interesting,  nevertiieless,  to  not« 
that  at  least  deiinqiuncy  and  mental  deficiencjf  are  closchf  asso- 
ciated conditions.  The  acL'onipanying  comparatiTe  chart,  show- 
ing the  mentality  of  the  ordinary  children  in  the  University  of 
Penncvlvania  School  of  Ohservation  contrniited  to  that  of  delin- 
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quent  hoys  in  the  Rouse  of  Detention  and  delinquent  boys 
handled  hy  the  (.'liildren's  Bnreau,  demon st rates  that  the  mildly 
delinquent  Imys  of  Mias  Wood's  special  school  and  the  Children's 
Bureau  (mositly  truants)  were  of  inferior  mentality,  and  that 
the  House  of  Detention  boys,  legally  criminals,  were  of  still  hiwer 
mentality.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  physical  condition  of 
delinquent  boys  is  shown  to  he  inferior  to  that  of  ordinary 
children  in  the  table  shown  on  page  576. 

Remembering  the  large  nnniher  of  dull  and  backward  chil- 
dren whose  existence  has  been  demonstrated,  we  find  here  the 
BtrongBPt  argument  for  the  control  of  the  liquor  traffic  and  the 
Bocial  evil,  and  for  the  regulation  of  factory  conditioDB  so  that 
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these  weak  oneB  will  be  protected  from  unscrnpulous  employers 
and  from  themeelyee. 


Fig.  Tb7. — Cliart   showing   inferior,  mentalltf   of 
delinquent  boya. 


THE  EDUCATION  AND  CARE  OF  THE 
MENTALLY  DEFICIENT. 

(a)  The  Feeble-minded. 
Medical  Tbeatment  of  the  Feeble-hikded. 
Ifedical  treatment,  except  in  the  rare  cases  of  thyroid  defi- 
ciency, is  principally  for  the  purpoee  of  maintaining  physical 
henlth.  Of  course,  mnny  feeble-minded  children  can  be  helped 
by  provision  of  cye-plnpses,  or  cure  of  defective  hearing,  just  as 
any  one  can  be  helped.  One,  howeYer,  must  not  expect  too 
much. 
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Education  op  the  Feeble-minded. 

We  have  here  two  opposing  views,  that  of  the  teacher  and 
that  of  the  sociologist. 

The  teacher  realizes  tliat  the  imbecile  can  be  taught  to  do 
industrial  work,  and  the  high-grade  can  be  taught  to  do  both 
industrial  work  and  a  little  school  work.  Education  also,  by 
reas^m  of  the  mental  exercise  incurred,  makes  the  face  brighter, 
and  the  sensibilities  for  enjoyment  keener.  The  parent  of  the 
feeble-minded  child  is  made  happier  by  the  fact  of  the  child's 
acquiring  knowledge.  Therefore,  teach  the  feeble-minded  child 
in  the  school  room  as  well  as  in  the  shop  and  field,  and  try  to 
give  to  this  child  as  much  mind  as  possible. 

The  sociologist,  who  is  best  personified  by  the  average  insti- 
tution superintendent,  realizes  that  the  feeble-minded  person  is 
a  defective  product.  lie  realizes  that  an  irritable  nervous  system, 
wlien  strained  to  its  utmost  capacity,  breaks  down.  He  realizes 
that  most  of  the  school  work  done  by  the  feeble-minded  is  of 
the  poll-parrot  kind,  slowly  learned  and  quickly  forgotten;  that 
keener  sensibilities  for  pleasure  mean  also  keener  sensibilities 
for  pain  and  eorrow.  He  realizes  that  many  parents  will  be 
misled  by  poll-parrot  school  recitations  and  the  ability  to  write 
a  few  words,  and  will  wonder  if  their  child  is  really  feeble- 
minded at  all.  He  realizes  that  the  selfish  parent  who  wants  his 
feel)le-mindod  boy  at  home  to  sell  newspapers  on  the  comer  finds 
in  this  educational  exhibit  the  strongest  argument  for  legal 
release  proceedings. 

He  realizes  that  health  and  happiness  are  universally  at- 
tained by  doing  something  that  one  is  able  to  do  well  without 
painful  effort.  He  does  not  push  the  feeble-minded  child  into 
the  work  of  normal  children,  as  the  wise  teacher  does  not  make 
a  small  child  try  to  do  the  work  of  a  high-school  student. 
Eather,  lie  promotes  happiness  by  centering  on  industrial  train- 
ing, giving  school  work  only  to  those  who  can  really  do  it. 

Shall  the  feeble-minded  child  be  provided  for  in  the  public 
school  svstem?  Theoreticallv,  no,  because  he  is  not  a  normal 
child  mentally  and  because  society  demands  that  he  be  placed 
in  a  good  institution.  Practically,  yes,  until  he canhe  transferred 
to  9uch  an  institution,  because  such  a  chil^  should  pot  be  tcin^ 
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loose  on  the  streets.  In  school  he  is  safe  personally  and  his 
presence  is  a  stimulus  to  procure  for  him  custodial  care.  At  the 
present  time  our  niunici2)al  and  school  authorities  arc  pursuing 
a  policy  that  is  absolutely  wicked.  Neither  wants  the  feeble- 
minded child,  and  neither  makes  provision  for  him.  If  his 
parents  send  him  to  school  he  is  allowed  the  use  of  a  seat.  If 
he  drops  out  of  school  the  teacher  is  relieved.  No  compulsory 
education  papers  are  served  on  him!  If  he  has  no  home  he  gets 
a  bed  in  tlie  almshouse. 

Because  provision  for  young  feeble-minded  children  by  the 
school  authorities  is  a  ])roper  duty,  the  handling  of  these  chil- 
dren in  the  public  schools  is  discussed  along  with  the  education 
of  dull  and  backward  children.     (See  page  444.) 

Custodial  Care  for  the  Feeble-minded. 

The  constant  aim  of  the  teacher  and  the  physician  should 
be  to  place  the  feeble-minded  child  in  a  proper  institution. 
Such  an  act  i>rovides  protection  to  the  child  and  for  the  com- 
munity. 

It  is  true  that  certain  types  of  feeble  mind  are  accidental  in 
origin  and,  therefore,  not  transmissible.  Such  are  the  Mongol, 
the  hydrocephalic,  the  cretin,  tlie  postmeningitic,  and  the  cerebral 
hemorrha^nc.  These,  however,  comprise  probably  less  than  10 
per  cent,  of  all  the  feeble-minded.  Furthermore,  they  usually 
possess  such  a  very  low  grade  mentality  and  such  an  unfortunate 
appearance  that  procreation  in  their  case  need  not  be  considered. 
If  all  the  feeble-minded  were  of  this  kind  there  would  be  no 
danger  to  the  c(mimunity.  It  is  the  high-grade  feeble-minded 
man  or  woman,  fairly  normal  in  appearance,  the  child  of 
degenerate  parents,  who  drifts  from  laboring  work  or  factory 
work  to  charitai)Ie  agencies,  rescue  homes,  almshouses,  and  re- 
formatories, tliat  produces  feeble-minded  and  illegitimate 
children. 

Not  only  should  the  feeble-minded  be  kept  from  the  alms- 
house, insane  asylum,  and  jail.  The  institutions  designed  espe- 
cially for  the  feeble-mi nde<l  should  provide  separate  care  for 
the  high-grade  and  low-grade  cases.  This  is  the  present 
urgent  need.    The  high-grade  cases  in  an  institution  under  wise 
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management  are  practically  self-supporting — are  able  to  do  farm 
work  and  shop  work.  It  is  cruelty  to  such  people  to  put  them 
in  close  contact  with  helpless  low-grade  imbeciles  and  idiots. 
In  the  case  of  children,  in  the  past,  such  a  policy  has  deterred 
parents  from  placing  their  children  in  our  public  institutiona. 

The  community  benefits  by  the  elimination  of  degenerate 
strains  of  stock.  This  is  accomplished  not  only  by  the  segrega- 
tion just  mentioned,  but  also  by  legal  prohibition  of  marriage 
and  by  sterilization. 

Legal  prohibition  will  not  do  very  much  under  present  con- 
ditions, but  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  In  the  fntara, 
when  the  records  of  degenerate  families  are  better  known  to  the 
authorities,  such  a  law  may  prove  useful.  New  Jersey,  in  1910, 
passed  an  act  conceniing  marriages,  from  which  we  quote : — 

From  and  after  the  first  day  of  July,  Anno  Domini  one  thonflaad 
nine  hundred  and  ten,  it  shall  be  necessary  for  persons  intending  to  ba 
married  within  this  State  to  first  obtain  a  marriage  license  and  deliver 
the  same  to  the  clergyman,  magistrate,  or  person  who  is  to  offieiAtt 
before  the  proposed  marriage  can  be  lawfully  performed;  provided,  no 
license  to  marry  shall  be  issued  when  either  of  the  contracting  partiea^ 
at  the  time  of  making  the  application,  is  under  the  influence  of  intosi* 
eating  liquor  or  a  narcotic  drug,  or  is  an  imbecile,  epileptic,  or  of  unaomd 
mind,  nor  shall  any  such  license  be  issued  to  any  person  who  is,  or 
been,  an  inmate  of  any  insane  asylum  or  institution  for  indigent 
unless  it  satisfactorily  appears  that  such  person  has  been  discharged 
such  asylum  or  institution. 

If  any  person  or  persons,  or  any  religious  society,  institiitSoiiy 
organization,  having  authority  to  solemnize  marriages,  shall  perform 
marriage  ceremony  between  parties  without  the  presentation  of  a  II 
therefor,  obtained  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  ac^,  he 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall,  upon  oonyiction,  be  MB* 
tenced  to  imprisonment  for  a  term  not  exceeding  six  months,  or  to  pay 
a  fine  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars,  or  l)oth,  at  the  discretion  <rf 
the  court. 

Sterilization  of  feeble-minded  individuals  has  been  not  only 
proposed,  but  practised  officially  in  Indiana,  Oalifomia,  and 
Connecticut,  semiofficially  (through  consent  of  parents)  in  New 
Jersey,  and  unofficially  in  Kansas.  Such  a  practice  should,  of 
course,  be  accompanied  by  all  possible  safeguards,  but,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  already  in  the  case  of  the  male  the  vaeectomy 
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Fig.  159. — Feeble-minded  boys.     Institution  eases. 
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operation  offers  a  means  of  sterilization  without  castration  and 
unattended  by  danger^  the  procedure  is  warrantable  in  State 
charges.  At  the  present  time  the  Legislature  of  Pennaylyaiua 
is  considering  a  bill  ''to  prevent  the  propagation  of  idiots, 
imbeciles,  and  feeble-minded  persons  by  the  process  of  sterilixAr 
tion  under  certain  circumstances,  and  prescribing  the  conditioiu 
under  wliich  it  may  be  perfonned.'*  The  passage  of  this  act  will 
be  a  great  advance  in  social  legislation,  greatly  reducing  the 
number  of  feeble-minded  persons  who  would  otherwise  btirden 
the  next  goiioration. 

Concernin*::  the  life  of  the  child  in  a  proper  institution  iof 
the  feeble-minded,  little  can  be  said  here.  The  modem  institii- 
tion  for  feeble-minded  children  is  a  home  and  a  training  achogl 
rather  than  a  bare  asylum.  Speaking  as  one  who  has  seen  kui- 
drcds  of  these  children  happy  under  kind  care  and  permaneniify 
protected  from  destitution  and  rapine,  tliero  is  no  doubt  tiiai 
in  this  care  by  the  fortunate  of  the  unfortunate  the  State  eanv- 
cises  its  noblest  functions. 

(b)  The  Dull  and  Backward. 

Medical  Tkkatment  of  the  Dull  and  Backward. 

The  relation  between  adenoids,  poor  nutrition,  defeotife 
hearing  and  defective  vision,  on  the  one  hand,  and  poor  acholar- 
ship,  on  the  other,  has  already  been  demonstrated  in  the  cbapten 
dealing  with  those  physical  defects  and  in  this  chapter  in  flie 
i?ection  dealing'  with  the  causes  of  dullness.  It  would  be  repeti- 
tion to  dwell  at  length  here  on  the  benefits  of  eye-glasses,  BUifpisai 
operations,  fresh  air,  and  ^mod  food.  Suffice  it  to  Bay.tha^ 
though  one  can  never  absolutely  promise  improvement  throng 
the  removal  of  some  physical  defect  because  perchance  the  bnfii 
may  be  inherently  defective,  there  is  decided  mental  improvie* 
ment  in  the  average  case  of  a<1enoids,  poor  nutrition,  or  defectife 
hearing  which  has  received  medical  attention,  and  in  a  oon- 
siderable  number  of  eve-strain  cases  as  well. 

ft  ■ 

!Mextal  Stfmt'latiox  by  Improved  Environmbnt. 

Although  well  aware  that  much  of  the  mental  deficiency  en- 
countered in  school  children  is  the  result  of  ignorance  and  low 
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these  weak  ones  wilt  be  protected  from  unscrupulous  employers 
and  from  tbemselvee. 


Fig.  TS7. — Chart  showing  inferior  i 
delinquent  boys. 


THE  EDUCATION  AND  CARE  OP  THE 
MENTALLY  DEFICIENT. 

(a)  The  Feeble-minded. 
Medical  Tbeatment  of  the  Febblg-uikdkd. 
Ifedical  treatment,  except  in  the  rare  caeea  of  thyroid  defi- 
ciency, is  principally  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  phyBical 
henlth.  Of  couree,  many  feeble-minded  children  can  be  helped 
by  provision  of  cye-glaBses,  or  cure  of  defective  hearing,  just  afl 
any  one  can  be  helped.  One,  however,  must  not  expect  too 
much. 
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Education  of  the  Feeble-minded. 

We  have  here  two  opposing  views,  that  of  the  teacher  and 
that  of  the  sociologist. 

The  teacher  realizes  tliat  the  imbecile  can  be  taught  to  do 
industrial  work,  and  the  high-grade  can  be  taught  to  do  both 
industrial  work  and  a  little  school  work.  Education  also,  by 
reason  of  the  mental  exercise  incurred,  makes  the  face  brighter, 
and  the  sensibilities  for  enjoyment  keener.  The  parent  of  the 
feeble-minded  child  is  made  happier  by  the  fact  of  the  child^s 
acquiring  knowledge.  Therefore,  teach  the  feeble-minded  child 
in  the  school  room  as  well  as  in  the  shop  and  field,  and  try  to 
give  to  this  child  as  much  mind  as  possible. 

The  sociologist,  who  is  best  personified  by  the  average  insti- 
tution superintendent,  realizes  that  the  feeble-minded  person  is 
a  defective  product.  He  realizes  that  an  irritable  nervous  system, 
when  strained  to  its  utmost  capacity,  breaks  down.  He  realizes 
that  most  of  the  school  work  done  by  the  feeble-minded  is  of 
the  poll-parrot  kind,  slowly  learned  and  quickly  forgotten;  that 
keener  sensibilities  for  pleasure  mean  also  keener  sensibilities 
for  pain  and  sorrow.  He  realizes  that  many  parents  will  be 
misled  by  poll-parrot  scliool  recitations  and  the  ability  to  write 
a  few  words,  and  will  wonder  if  their  child  is  really  feeble- 
minded at  all.  He  realizes  that  the  selfish  parent  who  wants  his 
feeble-minded  boy  at  home  to  sell  newspapers  on  the  comer  finds 
in  this  educational  exhibit  the  strongest  argument  for  legal 
release  proceedings. 

He  realizes  that  health  and  happiness  are  universally  at- 
tained by  doing  something  that  one  is  able  to  do  well  without 
painful  effort.  He  does  not  push  the  feeble-minded  child  into 
the  work  of  normal  children,  as  the  wise  teacher  does  not  make 
a  small  child  try  to  do  the  work  of  a  high-school  student. 
Eather,  he  promotes  happiness  by  centering  on  industrial  train- 
ing, giving  school  work  only  to  those  who  can  really  do  it. 

Shall  the  feeble-minded  child  be  provided  for  in  the  public 
school  system?  Theoretically,  no,  because  he  is  not  a  normal 
child  mentally  and  because  society  demands  that  he  be  placed 
in  a  good  institution.  Practically,  yes,  tmtxl  he  can  he  transferred 
to  such  an  institution,  becivuse  such  c^  child  should  pot  be  turoe4 
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loose  on  the  strcoi^.  In  school  he  is  safe  personally  and  his 
presence  is  a  stimulus  to  procure  for  him  custodial  care.  At  the 
present  time  our  municipal  and  school  authorities  arc  pursuing 
a  policy  that  is  absolutely  wicked.  Neither  wants  the  feeble- 
minded child,  and  neither  makes  provision  for  him.  If  his 
parents  send  him  to  school  he  is  allowed  the  use  of  a  seat.  If 
he  drops  out  of  school  the  teacher  is  relieved.  No  compulsory 
education  papers  are  served  on  him !  If  he  has  no  home  he  gets 
a  bed  in  tlie  almshouse. 

Because  provision  for  young  feeble-minded  children  by  the 
school  authorities  is  a  proper  duty,  the  handling  of  these  chil- 
dren in  the  public  schools  is  discussed  along  wiUi  the  education 
of  dull  and  backward  children.     (See  page  444.) 

Custodial  Cake  for  the  Febule-minded. 

The  constant  aim  of  the  teacher  and  the  physician  should 
be  to  place  the  fcH'ble-minded  child  in  a  proper  institution. 
Sucli  an  act  provides  protection  to  the  child  and  for  the  com- 
munity. 

It  is  true  that  certain  types  of  feeble  mind  are  accidental  in 
origin  an<l,  therefore,  not  transmissible.  Such  are  the  Mongol, 
the  hydrm-cphalic,  tlie  cretin,  the  postmeningitic,  and  the  cerebral 
hemorrhaf^nc.  These,  however,  comprise  probably  less  than  10 
per  cent,  of  all  the  feeble-minded.  Furthermore,  they  usually 
possess  such  a  very  low  grade  mentality  and  such  an  unfortunate 
appearance  that  procreation  in  their  case  need  not  be  considered. 
If  all  the  feeble-minded  were  of  this  kind  there  would  be  no 
danger  to  the  commimity.  It  is  the  higli-fjrade  feeble-minded 
man  or  woman,  fairly  normal  in  appearance,  the  child  of 
degenerate  parents,  who  drifts  from  laboring  work  or  factory 
work  to  charitable  agencies,  rescue  homes,  almshouses,  and  re- 
formatories, tliat  ])roduces  feeble-minded  and  illegitimate 
children. 

Not  only  should  the  feeble-minded  be  kept  from  the  alms- 
house, insane  asylum,  and  jail.  The  institutions  designed  espe- 
cially for  the  feeble-minded  should  provide  separate  care  for 
the  high-grade  and  low-grade  cases.  This  is  the  present 
urgent  need.    The  high-grade  cases  in  an  institution  under  wise 
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is  a  well-known  fact.  Dr.  Walker,  recently  in  charge  of  the 
almshouse  of  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania,  states  that  of  105 
women  delivered  at  that  institution  100  were  feeble-minded. 
The  report  of  the  Royal  Commission,  already  twice  mentioned, 
states  that  at  Stoke-on-Trent  42  destitute  feeble-minded  women 
bore  78  illegitimate  children. 

The  rate  of  propagation  of  the  feeble-minded  is  far  greater 
than  that  of  the  normal,  since  feeble-minded  women  produce 
children  at  any  time  after  the  age  of  15,  the  greatest  number 
being  bom  between  the  ages  of  18  and  30.  In  the  Philadelphia 
Health  Departmei:t  bulletin  already  mentioned,  ^The  Degenerate 
Children  of  Feeble-minded  Women,^*  are  given  the  records  of  20 
feeble-minded  women,  who  bore  60  children  by  38  fathers — ^an 
average  of  3  each.  In  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  is 
mentioned  one  town  in  which  61  feeble-minded  women  bore  158 
children.  The  average  number  of  children  was  here  about  2%, 
It  has  already  been  noted  that  most  of  these  were  illegitimate 
(and  a  large  number  feeble-minded). 

Crime  and  Feeble  Mind. 

The  Philadelphia  census  of  the  feeble-minded,  with  its  total 
of  1947  known  cases,  included  142  in  the  two  refonnatories  for 
boys  and  girls.  The  prisons,  which  doubtless  contained  some 
cases,  were  not  included  in  tl.e  inquiry,  because  of  the  difficulties 
here  encountered  in  diagnosis.  Tramps  and  alcoholics  of  weak 
mentality  may  or  may  not  be  feeble-minded,  since  many  are 
wrecks  of  formerly  normal  men. 

Confining  the  subject  to  the  sphere  of  juvenile  feeble  mind 
and  crime,  it  is  generally  known  that  most  youths  guilty  of 
homicide,  arson,  burglary,  and  rape  are  claimed  by  their  families 
to  have  been  mentally  irresponsible  from  their  earliest  years. 
Without  effort  of  memory  any  Philadelphian  who  reads  the  news- 
papers (the  year  1911)  can  remember  a  boy  in  southern  New 
Jersey  who  committed  homicide,  and  a  young  man  in  Berks 
County  who  murdered  a  jewelry  peddler  soaA  hid  the  body  in  the 
chicken  house.  Both  of  these  were  said  to  be  irresponsible 
mentallv,  and  if  the  facts  cited  were  true  thev  certainlv  were 
feeble-minded.     Not  long  since,  a  press  despatch  stated  that  a 
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feeble-minded  negro  youth  was  hanged  in  Kichmond,  Virginia. 
At  hand  is  an  Associated  Press  item  (date  of  January  30,  1911), 
from  Louisville,  Kentucky: — 

I 

To  Hang  Feeble-minded  Negro. 

LEXINGTON,  KY.,  Jan.  29.— The  last  execution  by  banging  in 
this  State  will  take  place  tomorrow,  when  James  W.,  18  years  old,  a 
feeble-minded  negro,  will  be  hanged  at  Pineville  for  the  murder  of  a 
white  girl.  The  death  sentence  will  hereafter  be  carried  out  by 
electrocution. 

During  the  second  and  third  weeks  of  March,  1911,  there 
was  a  murder  trial  at  Albany,  New  York,  of  a  woman  accused- 
of  killing  her  5-year-old  son : — 

Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  date  of  March  14,  1911 : — 

ALBANY,  N.  Y.,  March  14.— Interest  in  the  trial  of  Mrs.  Edith 
M.  for  the  murder  of  her  1 -year-old  son  has  waned  considerably  since 
the  defense  was  stated  to  be  insanity.  The  crowd  about  the  Court 
House  today  was  not  large,  and  was  composed  mostly  of  women. 

Alienists  for  the  defense  testified  that  Mrs.  M.  became  insane  just 
before  the  birth  of  the  boy  whose  life  she  took  by  forcing  carbolic  acid 
down  his  throat.  "Imbecile  insanity"  is  what  Dr.  Jesse  S.  called  Mrs. 
M.*8  form  of  mania,  and  he  was  corroborated  by  Dr.  Herbert  E.  DeF., 
of  Troy. 

Interest  was  intense  when  Mrs.  Mary  G.,  of  Syracuse,  sister  of 
Mrs.  M.*8  father,  told  falteringly  the  sordid  story  of  the  home  life  of 
the  accused  woman  during  her  childhood.  She  said  that  her  father 
was  a  barroom  loafer  and  earned  his  living  around  saloons  and  other 
places  in  Syracuse.  He  died  in  St.  Joseph's  Hospital  from  delirium 
tremens,  strapped  to  a  hospital  bed.  When  he  came  home  drunk,  she 
said,  his  daughter,  then  10  years  old,  used  to  "make  faces"  at  him. 

Dr.  McK.  pronounced  Mrs.  M.  a  physical  as  well  as  mental 
monstrosity. 

"Her  head  is  too  small  and  is  poorly  developed,"  he  explained; 
"eyes  weak,  one  of  them  crossed;  one  ear  deformed  and  the  other 
abnormal;  one  shoulder-blade  two  inches  higher  than  the  other,  and 
one  leg  an  inch  shorter  than  the  other;  face  one-sided;  skin  cold  and 
clammy,  and — as  you  may  see — ghastly  in  color;  over  arch  of  mouth 
bony  protuberance  that  is  one  of  the  signs  of  degeneracy." 

These  are  but  a  few  items  in  the  doctor's  gruesome  catalogue  of 
physical  deformities.  He  declared  that  the  woman  was  an  incorrigible 
liar  and  waq  absolutely  without  power  tQ  distinguish  right  from  wrong. 
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is  a  well-known  fact.  Dr.  Walker,  recently  in  charge  of  the 
almshouse  of  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania,  states  that  of  105 
women  delivered  at  that  institution  100  were  feeble-minded. 
The  report  of  the  Royal  Commission,  already  twice  mentioned, 
states  that  at  Stoke-on-Trent  42  destitute  feeble-minded  women 
bore  78  illegitimate  children. 

The  rate  of  propagation  of  the  feeble-minded  is  far  greater 
than  that  of  the  normal,  since  feeble-minded  women  produce 
children  at  any  time  after  the  age  of  15,  the  greatest  number 
being  bom  between  the  ages  of  18  and  30.  In  the  Philadelphia 
Health  Department  bulletin  already  mentioned,  "The  Degenerate 
Children  of  Feeble-minded  Women,"  are  given  the  records  of  20 
feeble-minded  women,  who  bore  60  children  by  38  fathers — ^an 
average  of  3  each.  In  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  is 
mentioned  one  town  in  which  Gl  feeble-minded  women  bore  158 
children.  The  average  number  of  children  was  here  about  2%. 
It  has  already  been  noted  that  most  of  these  were  illegitimate 
(and  a  large  number  feeble-minded). 

Crime  and  Feeble  Mind. 

The  Philadelphia  census  of  the  feeble-minded,  with  its  total 
of  1947  known  cases,  included  142  in  the  two  refonnatories  for 
boys  and  girls.  The  prisons,  which  doubtless  contained  some 
cases,  were  not  included  in  tl.e  inquiry,  because  of  the  difficulties 
here  encountered  in  diagnosis.  Tramps  and  alcoholics  of  weak 
mentality  may  or  may  not  be  feeble-minded,  since  many  are 
wrecks  of  formerly  normal  men. 

Confining  the  subject  to  the  sphere  of  juvenile  feeble  mind 
and  crime,  it  is  generally  known  that  most  youths  guilty  of 
homicide,  arson,  burglary,  acd  rape  are  claimed  by  their  families 
to  have  been  mentally  irresponsible  from  their  earliest  years. 
Without  effort  of  memory  any  Philadelphian  who  reads  the  news- 
papers (the  year  1911)  can  remember  a  boy  in  southern  New 
Jersey  who  committed  homicide,  and  a  young  man  in  Berks 
County  who  murdered  a  jewelry  peddler  axiA  hid  the  body  in  the 
chicken  house.  Both  of  these  were  said  to  be  irresponsible 
mentally,  and  if  the  facts  cited  were  true  they  certainly  were 
feeble-minded.     Not  long  since,  a  press  despatch  stated  that  a 
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feeble-minded  negro  youth  was  hanged  in  llichmond,  Virginia. 
At  hand  is  an  Associated  Press  item  (date  of  January  30,  1911), 
from  Louisville,  Kentucky: — 

To  Hang  Feeble-minded  Negro. 

LEXINGTON,  KY.,  Jan.  29.— The  last  execution  by  banging  in 
this  State  will  take  place  tomorrow,  when  James  W.,  18  years  old,  a 
feeble-minded  negro,  will  be  hanged  at  Pineville  for  the  murder  of  a 
white  girl.  The  death  sentence  will  hereafter  be  carried  out  by 
electrocution. 

During  the  second  and  third  weeks  of  March,  1911,  there 
was  a  murder  trial  at  Albany,  New  York,  of  a  woman  accused, 
of  killing  her  5-year-old  son : — 

Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  date  of  March  14,  1911 : — 

ALBANY,  N.  Y.,  March  14.— Interest  in  the  trial  of  Mrs.  Edith 
M.  for  the  murder  of  her  1 -year-old  son  has  waned  considerably  since 
the  defense  was  stated  to  be  insanity.  The  crowd  about  the  Court 
House  today  was  not  large,  and  was  composed  mostly  of  women. 

Alienists  for  the  defense  testified  that  Mrs.  M.  became  insane  just 
before  the  birth  of  the  boy  whose  life  she  took  by  forcing  carbolic  acid 
down  his  throat.  ''Imbecile  insanity"  is  what  Dr.  Jesse  S.  called  Mrs. 
M.'s  form  of  mania,  and  he  was  corroborated  by  Dr.  Herbert  E.  DeF., 
of  Troy. 

Interest  was  intense  when  Mrs.  Mary  G.,  of  Syracuse,  sister  of 
Mrs.  M.'s  father,  told  falteringly  the  sordid  story  of  the  home  life  of 
the  accused  woman  during  her  childhood.  She  said  that  her  father 
was  a  barroom  loafer  and  earned  his  living  around  saloons  and  other 
places  in  Syracuse.  He  died  in  St.  Joseph's  Hospital  from  delirium 
iremens,  strapped  to  a  hospital  bed.  When  he  came  home  drunk,  she 
said,  his  daughter,  then  10  years  old,  used  to  "make  faces"  at  him. 

Dr.  McK.  pronounced  Mrs.  M.  a  physical  as  well  as  mental 
monstrosity. 

''Her  head  is  too  small  and  is  poorly  developed,"  he  explained; 
"eyes  weak,  one  of  them  crossed;  one  ear  deformed  and  the  other 
abnormal;  one  shoulder-blade  two  inches  higher  than  the  other,  and 
one  leg  an  inch  shorter  than  the  other;  face  one-sided;  skin  cold  and 
clammy,  and — as  you  may  see — ^ghastly  in  color;  over  arch  of  mouth 
bony  protuberance  that  is  one  of  the  signs  of  degeneracy." 

The»e  are  but  a  few  items  in  the  doctor's  gruesome  catalogue  of 
physical  deformities.  He  declared  that  the  woman  was  an  incorrigible 
liar  and  was  absolutely  without  power  tO  distinguish  right  from  wrong. 
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operation  offers  a  means  of  sterilization:  without  castration  and 
unattended  by  danger,  the  procedure  is  warrantable  in  State 
charges.  At  the  present  time  the  Legislature  of  PennBylyania 
is  considering  a  bill  "to  prevent  the  propagation  of  idiota, 
imbeciles,  and  feeble-minded  persons  by  the  process  of  steriliza- 
tion under  certain  circumstances,  and  prescribing  the  conditions 
under  which  it  may  be  performed."  The  passage  of  this  act  will 
be  a  great  advance  in  social  legislation,  greatly  reducing  the 
>  number  of  feeble-minded  persons  who  would  otherwise  buideB 
the  next  generation. 

Concerniug  the  life  of  the  child  in  a  proper  institution  tor 
the  feeble-minded,  little  can  be  said  here.  The  modem  instita- 
tion  for  feeble-minded  children  is  a  home  and  a  training  school 
rather  than  a  bare  asylum.  Speaking  as  one  who  has  seen  him- 
dreds  of  these  children  happy  under  kind  care  and  permanently 
protected  from  destitution  and  rapine,  there  is  no  doubt  thst 
in  this  care  by  the  fortunate  of  the  unfortunate  the  State  exer- 
cises its  noblest  functions. 

(b)  The  Dull  and  Backward. 

Medical  Treatment  of  the  Dull  and  Bagkwabd. 

The  relation  between  adenoids,  poor  nutrition^  defective 
hearing  and  defective  vision,  on  the  one  hand,  and  poor  scholar- 
ship, on  the  otlier,  has  already  been  demonstrated  in  the  chapters 
dealing  with  those  physical  defects  and  in  this  chapter  in  the 
section  dealing  with  the  causes  of  dullness.  It  would  be  repeti- 
tion to  dwell  at  length  here  on  the  benefits  of  eye-glasses,  sorgical 
operations,  fresh  air,  and  good  food.  Suffice  it  to  say  .  that, 
though  one  can  never  absolutely  promise  improvement  through 
the  removal  of  some  physical  defect  because  perchance  the  brain 
may  be  inherently  defective,  there  is  decided  mental  improve- 
ment  in  the  average  case  of  adenoids,  poor  nutrition,  or  defective 
hearing  which  has  received  medical  attention,  and  in  a  con- 
siderable number  of  eve-strain  cases  as  well. 

Mental  Stimulation  by  ImproVed  Environment. 

Although  well  aware  that  much  of  the  mental  deficiency  en- 
countered in  school  children  is  the  result  of  ignorance  and  low 
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Elandards  at  home,  the  pliysician  and  teacher  are  almost  power- 
leas  to  change  such  conditions.  The  standard  of  living  cannot 
be  permanently  raised  by  a  half-hour'e  talk  with  tlie  parent  In 
this  dilemma  tlie  initiative  of  the  child  himself  sometinies  pro- 
vides the  means  of  improvement.  The  Home  and  School  Abbo- 
ciation,  with  its  inspiration  to  poor  mothers,  the  child  welfare 
and  public  liealth  exhibits  especially  designed  for  school  chil- 


Fig.  101.— Ffi>Ule-min<lcd  girl. 


dren,  and,  host  of  all,  the  personal  inspiration  of  good  teachers 
awaken  in  thousands  of  the  children  of  the  poor  the  realization 
of  better  things  and  the  desire  to  attain  them.  We  are  just 
beginning  to  realize  the  tremendous  uplifting  influence  which  the 
school  house  may  exert  upon  the  moral  and  mental  tone  of  the 
surrounding  neighborhood. 

iNSTRrcnON  OP  Mentally  Deficient  Children. 
The  secret  of  good  teaching  generally,  as  the  writer  sees  it, 
is  in  the  use  of  association.    The  gifted  teacher  holds  the  atten- 
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tion  of  tlie  pupil  and  fixes  the  subject-matter  in  the  lattert 
memory  by  the  use  of  concrete  illustrating  objects,  by  bright 
stories  which  illustrate  the  point,  by  injected  comparisons  or 
contrasts,  by  the  simultaneous  use  of  muscles  (manual  training). 
"  The  teaching  of  deficient  children  is  essentially  along  the 
same  lines.  One  simply  bears  in  mind  that  he  is  dealing  with 
the  intellect  of  a  small  child,  no  matter  what  the  actual  age  may 
be.  The  classes  must  be  small  because  individual  instruction  is 
necessary  in  most  cases. 

In  short,  we  may  say  that  the  three  essentials  in  the  teaching 
of  mentally  deficient  children  are : — 

1.  Individual  attention  (small  classes  of  fifteen  to  twenly). 

2.  Concrete  object  teacliing  (kindergarten  apparatus). 

3.  Manual  training. 

To  this  may  be  added  a  fourth,  physical  education,  for  in 
the  case  of  deficient  children  even  these  coarse  movements  (that 
is  to  say,  coarse  as  contrasted  to  the  fine  movements  of  the  hand) 
are  learned  laboriously,  and,  therefore,  give  mental  exercise. 

The  daily  program  of  the  special  class  should  be  definite  in 
character,  or  the  variety  of  work  and  the  variety  of  children  will 
produce  confusion.  On  one  occasion  a  newly  appointed  special 
class  teacher  told  me  frankly  that  she  did  not  know  exactly  what 
to  do,  and  appealed  for  aid.  So  far  as  I  know,  no  book  on  the 
instructions  of  deficient  public  school  children  is  on  the  market, 
possibly  because  the  matter  is  too  simple  to  warrant  a  special 
book.  At  the  Wood  School  (Miss  MacFarlane),  Philadelphia, 
situated  in  a  very  squalid  neighborhood  and  peopled  by  the 
poorest,  lowest  class  of  native  Americans,  the  three  special  classes 
maintain  a  definite  daily  program,  which  is  here  reproduced: — 

Class  1. — Dull  and  Backward  Children. 

9.00-  9.10.  Opening  exercises. 

9.10-  9.25.  Language    (4th  year). 

9.25-  9.40.  Language  (2d  and  3d  years). 

9.40-  9.50.  Gymnastics. 

9.50-10.00.  Arithmetic   (4th  year). 

10.00-10.10.  Arithmetic   (3d  year). 

10.10-10.20.  Arithmetic  (2d  year). 

10.20-10.30.  Phonics. 

10.30-10.45.  Recess. 
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10.45-11.00.  Written  spelling. 

11. 00- 11.10.  Music. 

11.10-11.20.  Reading  (4tli  year). 

11.20-11.30.  Reading  (3d  year). 

11.30-12.00.  Manual  work. 

1.00-  1.10.  Opening  exercises. 

1.10-  1.25.  Writing. 

1.25-  1.35.  Geography  (4th  year). 

1.35-  1.45.  Geography  (3d  year). 

1.45-  1.55.  Reading   (2d  year). 

1.55-  2.15.  Drawing. 

2.15-  2.30.  Recess. 

2.30-  3.00.  Manual  work. 

Class  2. — Backward  and  Feeble-minded.    Ages,  6  to  12  years. 

9.00-  9.10.  Opening  exercises. 

9.10-  9.30.  Language    (poem,   sense  training,   nature   picture 

storj' ) . 

9.30-  9.55.  Number;  2  classes. 

9.55-10.05.  Physical  exercises. 

10.05-10.20.  Number;  3d  class. 

10.20-10.30.  Word  recognition  and  phonics. 

10.30-10.45.  Recess. 

10.45-11.30.  Reading;  3  classes. 

11.30-12.00.  Handwork     (woodwork,     cardboard    construction, 

clay,  raffia,  braiding,  and  weaving). 

1.00-  1.15.  Dictate  spelling. 

1.15-  1.27.  Music. 

1.27-  1.45.  Drawing. 

1.45-  2.15.  Handwork    (card  sewing,   paper  mats,  stenciling, 

paper  folding). 

2.15-  2.30.  Recess. 

2.30-  2.40.  Writing. 

2.40-  3.00.  Spelling. 

Class  3. — Backward  and  Feeble-minded.     Ages,  10  to  16  years. 

9.00-  9.12.  Opening  exercises. 

9.12-  9.30.  Language. 

9.30-  9.45.  Physical  exercises. 

9.45  10.15.  Reading. 

10.15-10.30.  Dictated  spelling. 

10.30-10.45.  Reeess. 

10.45-11.20.  Arithmetic. 

11.20-11.30.  Story. 

11.30-12.00.  Manual  work. 
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1.00-  1.12.  Music. 

1.12-  1.30.  Writing. 

1.30-  1.50.  Drawing. 

1.50-  2.15.  Preparation  of  spelling. 

2.15-  2.30.  Recess. 

2.30-  3.00.  Manual  work. 

Developing  the  mind,  the  motor  tone,  and  the  physical 
health  together,  a  great  improvement  may  take  place  in  the 
deficient  child.  Quickness  and  precision  in  muscular  movements, 
a  brighter  face,  better  emotional  control  are  just  as  evident  as 
improved  Fcholarship. 

One  must  not  expect  too  much  of  these  children.  Some  pick 
up  surprisingly  under  special  instruction  and  are  retransferred 
to  the  regular  clashes ;  the  majority  do  better  than  they  did  in  the 
regular  grades,  but  still  show  inherent  deficiency.  Very  few 
children  of  this  kind  can  ever  be  taught  to  do  fifth-grade  work 
at  any  age.  The  unstable  nervous  organization  of  many  of  these 
children  forbids  the  pushing  of  the  instruction,  lest  an  outburst 
of  temper  result  and  harm  be  done.  But  the  children  should 
not  be  coddled.  The  situation  must  be  left  to  the  common  sense 
of  the  teacher,  since  no  categorical  rules  and  instructions  can  be 
formulated  applicable  to  such  a  wide  variety  of  cases. 

I  have  seen  hundreds  of  children  in  the  special  classes  of 
the  Philadelphia  schools  and  in  the  Training  School  for  the 
Feeble-minded  at  Vineland,  and  have  visited  two  or  three  schools 
in  New  York  City  and  Chicago.  Those  in  New  York  City  are 
under  the  direction  of  a  supervisor,  Miss  Farrell,  who  taught  the 
first  established  ungraded  class  in  New  York  City.  I  take  the 
opportunity  to  reproduce  words  of  praise  for  the  New  York 
classes,  written  after  actual  observation,  by  Dr.  C.  E.  Atwood 
{New  York  Medical  Journal,  Sept.  7,  1907). 

*^One  of  the  best  conducted  of  the  ungraded  classes  which  I  visited 
was  in  Public  School  No.  18,  on  East  Fifty- first  Street.  This  was  pre- 
sided over  by  a  teacher  who  has  had  the  advantage  of  training  in  an 
excellent  private  school  for  the  feeble-minded.  The  children  are  of  the 
lowest  grade.  Tlie  day's  programme,  arranged  by  this  teacher,  subject 
to  great  variation,  ia  somewhat  as  follows:  Prom  9.00  to  11.45  a.m., 
and  from  1.00  to  3.00  P.M.,  with  appropriate  intermissions,  the  children 
pursue  various  tasks  calculated  to  train  the  senses  and  to  develop  them 
on  the  motor  side.  They  dust  and  arrange  the  room;  name  objects  in 
picture  books,  and  learn  about  their  attributes;  sing  songs;  listen  to  a 
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story  concerning  which  they  make  observations;  study  nature  by  means 
of  a  little  garden,  where  potatoes,  peas,  lettuce,  onions,  etc.,  are  planted 
by  the  pupils  themselves  in  a  rough  box;  carve  simple  shapes  in  wood; 
select  and  match  colors;  have  simple  gymnastics;  test  their  smelling 
and  tasting;  pursue  various  games  under  instruction  to  aid  in  self-con- 
trol and  improve  in  precision  of  hand,  eye,  and  ear;  then  there  are  exer- 
cises in  drawing  on  the  blackboard,  counting  with  money,  brush  work 
with  colors,  modeling  in  clay,  word  pictures,  Indian  club  and  dumb-bell 
exercises,  etc.,  the  whole  concluding  with  dancing  and  marching  with 
piano  accompaniment,  special  attention  being  given  to  the  attitude, 
rhythmic  body  movements,  and  mannerly  deportment. 

"The  ungraded  classes  of  all  the  schools  make  occasional  visiii  to 
museums,  the  aquarium,  and  zodlogical  garden  for  objective  teaddng^ 
and  to  Forest  Hills  and  Bronx  Park  for  field  work.  Biaterials  from  ■ome 
of  the  museums  are  also  loaned,  so  that  the  objects  themselves  may  be 
seen  and  studied." 

Another  school  designed  for  the  vicious  truant  and  incorrigible 
class  was  also  visited.  It  will  be  noticed  from  the  context  that  the 
majority  of  these  children  are  mentally  defective  as  well  as  depraved. 

"Public  School  No.  120,  on  Broome  Street,  is  a  school  entirely  for 
incorrigible  boys.  Many  are  on  parole  from  the  courts  in  care  of  the 
principal,  and  others  are  sent  by  principals  of  other  schools  as  inoor- 
rigibles,  who  would  otherwise  be  either  suspended  or  sen(  to  the  Truant 
School.  They  are  incorrigible  on  account  of  either  faulty  home  oondi- 
tions  or  defective  mentality.  In  the  first  class  visited  there  were  15; 
one  boy  seen  had  two  brothers  who  are  professional  thieves;  one  waa 
defective  and  degenerate,  16  years  old,  with  mentality  of  6. 
They  were  mostly  street  boys  with,  as  the  principal  expressed  it»  a  super- 
ficial brightness.  In  this  class  the  teacher  selects  some  subject  which 
becomes  a  center  of  interest.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  the  subject  wna 
"the  farm,"  and  everything  that  could  be  drawn  on  the  board,  thou|^t 
of,  made,  etc.,  pertaining  to  a  farm  was  brought  up  for  discussion  and 
treatment,  and  at  once  awakened  markel  interest.  Several  were  cutting 
out  birds  from  paper;  one  was  weaving  a  basket  in  the  shape  of  a  bird's 
nest.  Another  had  three  baskets  already  made,  etc.  There  is  a  gym- 
nasium, and  also  a  bath,  in  this  school,  as  in  the  regular  public  schools. 
In  one  class  two  boys  were  working  in  leather.  In  the  shop  the  lowest- 
grade  boys  were  doing  wooi-carving  and  carpentry. 

"There  are  nine  classes  in  the  school.  Most  of  the  pupils  haTe  no 
sense  of  right  and  wrong  at  the  start  One,  e.g.,  before  coming,  had 
been  learning  to  steal  for  a  living,  and  thought  it  no  harm.  Ages  run 
from  10  to  15  years.  Punishment  is  only  by  deprivation.  Pupils 
have  to  earn  their  privilege  by  good  behavior.  The  boys  are  of  suitable 
age  for  the  grammar  grades,  but  are  only  able  to  do  the  lowest  primary 
work.  Some  learn  to  count  by  simple  methods.  Others  put  sentences 
together  with  separate  printed  words,  each  pupil  being  given  a  picture 
as  topic. 
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"The  school  has  been  open  two  years.  There  are  135  pupils,  drawn 
mostly  from  two  school  districts  of  the  downtown  East  Side,  representing 
ten  schools*  each  of  at  least  2000  pupils.  Ten  or  eleven  parochial  gehools 
send  a  few,  and  some  boys  are  picked  off  the  streets.  A  great  many  of 
these  incorrigible  boys  are  here  fitted  for  remunerative  employment  out- 
side. Fifty-one  out  of  a  total  of  about  .350  (or  one-sevienth )  hate  been 
sent  out;  all  but  6  have  been  heard  from,  and  are  doing  well  at 
unskilled  labor,  e.g.,  as  messenger  boys,  telegraph  boys,  and  yaiious 
employments  in  department  stores  and  downtown  business  places." 

The  actual  results  obtained  by  the  special  classes  should  be 
demonstrated,  in  support  of  our  contention  for  their  establish- 
ment. A  paper,  "The  Results  Obtained  by  Special  Classes  for 
Defectives,"  published  in  2'he  Training  School,  December^  1910 
(Vineland,  N.  J.),  by  the  writer,  may  be  quoted: — 

"The  object  of  this  paper  is  eminently  practical,  but  it  may  have 
pedagogical  as  well  as  economic  value,  since  the  superior  results  shown 
here  may  well  indicate  generally  superior  teaching  methods  as  well  as 
teaching  methods  specifically  for  defective  children. 

"In  the  spring  of  1910  the  writer  urged  a  friend,  principal  of  one 
of  the  largest  elementary  schools  of  Philadelphia,  to  establish  a  apeclai 
class  in  his  building  for  the  backward  children  of  the  neigliborhood,  who 
at  the  time  were  scattered  through  three  schools.  He  replied,  'I  am  not 
sure  that  such  a  course  is  the  best  thing  for  these  children.  Children 
learn  by  contact  from  each  other  as  well  as  by  instruction  from  the 
teacher.  Put  a  lot  of  these  backward  children  together  and  they  lose  the 
stimulus  of  bright  minds  around  them.  Then  possibly  they  fail  to  get 
anything.  Some  of  these  larger  backward  children  are  physiologically 
too  old  to  be  placed  in  daily  contact  with  little  ones.  I  would  carry 
them  along  to  the  fourth  grade  with  normal  children  and  take  a  chance 
on  the  books.' 

"Here  was  food  for  thought.  This  principal  is  one  of  the  best 
in  Philadelphia  and  he  shows  his  good  sense  in  asking  for  proof  of  the 
value  of  the  special  class.  He  was  right.  The  published  story  of  the 
wonderful  improvement  of  a  single  child  may  signify  so  many  different 
things  that  general  conclusions  cannot  be  drawn  from  it.  Conversely 
this  principal's  attitude  may  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that  he  has 
exceptionally  able  teachers  in  his  elementary  grades. 

"Knowing  well  from  my  visits  to  the  special  schools  that  they  are 
doing  remarkable  work  in  educating  and  reclaiming  boys, — work  that 
would  be  famous  if  Pestallozzi,  or  Froebel,  or  other  celebrity  were  only 
here  to  endorse  it, — the  writer  resolved  to  seize  the  first  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  the  value  of  the  special  class  by  a  general  statistical  study 
of  its  results. 

"This  opportimity  presented  itself  when  the  Committee  for  the 
determination  of  Feeble-minded  Children  visited  (then)  Special  School 
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Fig.   IlHi. — Mnta  iind  liaskctn  mnde  by  fetble- minded  children 
In  upeeial  clusa,     ( PupJU  of  Miss  M,  H.  Leeeh,  VSvw  York  Public 

Kcliools.) 
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No.  2,  one  of  the  best  in  the  city.  Here  a  blank  chart  was  drawn  up, 
and  Miss  Katharine  Calwell,  the  principal,  was  asked  to  collect  statis- 
tics showing  the  results  obtained  in  her  school.  Miss  CalwelPs  class 
being  made  up  of  disciplinary  cases  who  stay  only  for  comparatively 
short  terms,  we  took  up  the  matter  with  her  assistant.  Miss  Jessie 
Myers,  who  willingly  agreed  to  look  up  the  records  of  her  class. 

''How  much  of  the  credit  for  the  excellent  work  here  demonstrated 
belongs  to  the  special  school  system  and  how  much  personally  to  these 
two  teachers,  the  writer  does  not  know.  The  special  school  work  makes 
teachers  so  interested  in  their  boys  that  the  two  factors  are  really  non- 
separable. 

"The  accompanying  chart  shows  that  the  boys  in  Miss  Myers's 
class  progressed  at  0.8054  (four-fifths)  of  the  normal  rate,  while  pre- 
viously they  had  progressed  at  0.3538  (one- third)  of  the  normal  rate. 
This  difference  which  represents  a  doubling  of  the  rate  of  progress  was 
due  to  the  influence  of  the  special  school  and  special  class. 

"It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  analyze  the  causes  of  this 
great  improvement  in  results  obtained.  It  would  weaken  the  force  of 
this  demonstration  to  leave  the  facts  and  wander  into  speculation  and 
theory.  It  is  necessary  to  point  out,  however,  that  this  improvement  in 
scholarship,  while  due  in  large  part  to  good  teaching  and  to  shop  work 
which  holds  the  interest  of  the  boys,  is  partly  due  to  small  classes,  with 
individual  attention  and  individual  teaching,  is  partly  due  to  a  session 
extending  from  nine  until  two,  which  allows  the  newsboy  to  sell  his 
papers  and  earn  money  without  playing  truant,  and  is  partly  due  to  the 
realization  by  the  boys  that  further  delinquency  means  a  magistrate's 
court.  Without  reference  to  the  comparative  value  of  the  regular  and 
special  school  in  teaching  backward  children,  we  do  not  wish  it  to  be 
assumed  from  this  chart  that  the  special  school  is  able  to  take  a  dull 
or  backward  boy  and  enable  him  to  do  the  work  of  his  proper  grade. 
Remember  that,  although  the  children  in  this  class  moved  along  for  the 
first  time  in  their  lives,  nevertheless,  their  work  here  recorded  is  that 
of  normal  children  three  or  four  years  younger  than  themselves." 

Key  to  Chart. 

The  reader  tpill  easily  understand  the  aceomptmying  chart  by 
noting  the  data  referring  to  one  case.  In  the  Philadelphia  schools  there 
ore  eight  elementary  grades,  each  comprising  a  year's  ioork  and  sub- 
divided into  half-grades. 

In  the  first  case,  for  instance,  Philip  entered  the  regular  school  class 
at  the  age  of  6  years  and  stayed  in  the  regular  school  six  years,  during 
which  time  he  advanced  hut  one  grade.  His  rate  of  advance  was  there- 
fore one-sixth  of  the  normal  rate.  After  transfer  to  the  Special  Glass 
he  accomplished  two  grades  {two  years'  icork)  in  two  and  a  half  years, 
his  rate  of  advance  note  equaling  two  divided  by  tux)  and  a  half,  or  four- 
fifths  of  the  normal  rate. 

The  two  general  averages  in  heavy  type  at  the  bottom  of  the  chart 
are  obtained  by  first  reducing  all  the  fractions  in  the  columns  ahove  them 
to  decimal  figures  {not  shown  on  the  chart)  and  then  averaging  the 
decimal  figures. 
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Administration  of  Special  Classes. 

Special  classes  have  been  established  in  most  of  onr  large 
cities  during  the  last  five  years,  and  the  future  promises  a  great 
development  of  the  field  of  special  education. 

Unfortunately  at  the  present  time  the  condition  from  the 
administrative  standpoint  is  little  better  than  chaos.  This  is 
primarily  because  the  majority  of  superintendents  and  teachers 
have  not  kept  abreast  of  the  times,  and,  therefore,  have  the  hazier  t 
ideas  on  matters  of  health  and  of  educational  psychology.  Theirs 
is  not  the  blame,  but  rather  the  treadmill  system  which  forgets 
the  teacher  while  providing  for  the  child,  and  allows  the  former 
to  stagnate  without  the  inspiration  of  postgraduate  instruction. 

Theoretically  the  special  class  is  a  great  advance  in  educa- 
tion and  is  easily  introduced  into  the  schools  with  benefit  alike 
to  the  deficient  and  the  normal  pupils.  Practically  the  subjects 
of  hygiene,  medical  inspection,  compulsory  education,  and  special 
education  have  been  pushed  into  the  schools  without  alteration 
of  the  curriculum  to  accommodate  them,  and  without  instruction 
of  the  teachers  leading  to  their  intelligent  co-operation.  Children 
have  been  transferred  into  special  classes  without  expert  advice 
and  help;  the  teachers  of  these  special  classes  have  often  been 
placed  in  charge  of  them,  unwillingly,  or  without  special  prep- 
aration ;  the  classes  have  been  so  large  that  they  have  resulted  in 
disorderly  aggregations  rather  than  educational  groups. 

In  order  to  bring  definitely  to  the  attention  of  the  authori- 
ties the  principal  desiderata  in  this  connection,  the  following 
have  been  formulated : — 

1.  Definite  provision  for  health  and  special  educational 
matters  should  be  made  in  the  school  system,  so  that  they  will  be 
considered  by  the  teachers.  If  the  ventilation  of  the  room,  the 
temperature,  tlie  children  absent,  the  children  unable  to  do  the 
grade  work,  the  children  with  defective  vision  and  hearing,  are 
to  be  within  the  teacher's  province  these  should  be  duly  observed 
and  recorded,  and  a  definite  amount  of  time  should  be  prescribed 
for  this  work.  In  other  words  the  latter  should  receive  the  same 
consideration  that  spelling,  geography,  and  history  receive. 

2.  Supervising  principals  should  be  taught  something  of 
business  management.     It  is  fair  to  believe  that  if  thejr  wer^ 


paid  commifiBions  on  promotionB  instead  of  aalariea  there  would 
bn  something  doing  among  the  left-down  children.  The  principal 
business  of  the  supervising  principal  is  really  not  to  make  out  a 
monthly  report,  nor  yet  to  ie\l  the  assistant  teachers  how  to 
teach.  It  is  to  know  why  Jolinny  Jones  was  not  promoted  last 
term.  For  this  knowledge  card-index  iists  of  the  children,  (a) 
by  name;  (h)  ljy  physical  condition;  (e)  by  home  conditions; 
((/)  ijy  atlc-iiilaiice,  sliould  he  kept. 


Fig.   !07. — Woodwork  of  deficient  ohiIdr< 

daxs.  AdamH  Sohool,  Pliilttdi-tpliii 


3.  Normal  school  students  should  receive  instruction  in  the 
Bubjecls  of  practical  hygiene  and  medical  inspection. 

4.  Postgraduate  instruction  to  all  teachers  graduating  prior 
to  the  year  1905  should  also  be  given. 

5.  Supervifiora  of  special  classes  should  be  chosen  with  care. 
G.  Teachers  of  special  classes  should  receive  some  special 

training. 

7.  The  salaries  of  such  teachers  should  be  equal  to  the  beat 
ealaries  of  prade  teachers.  Not  more,  because  then  a  rush  of 
political  favorites  will  ensue.     Aside  from  proper  ealaries,  the 
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poBitions  should  be  made  attractive  by  weekly  meetings  for  con- 
ference on  the  work.  The  afternoon  devoted  to  this  meeting, 
the  classes  can  be  looked  after  by  the  instructor  in  physical 
education,  music,  and  manual  training. 

8.  Truant,  troublesome  boys  should  not  be  put  in  the  same 
special  class  with  children  who  are  deficient,  but  innocent.  Such 
action  is  almost  criminal,  since  the  bad  boys  may  teach  the  others 
immoral  practices.  These  two  groups  are  essentially  different 
and  should  be  handled  from  an  entirely  different  standpoint. 
Their  only  rraemblance  is  the  poor  scholarship  of  their  members. 

9.  Special  classes  should  be  accommodated  in  average 
quarters.  At  the  present  time  it  is  the  custom  to  make  use  of  the 
oldest,  dirtiest,  darkest  room  and  furniture  at  hand.  It  is  sniall 
wonder  after  the  special  class  has  been  made  disreputable  by  the 
school  authorities  that  the  children  and  parents  recognize  the 
fact,  and  competent  teachers  refuse  to  take  up  the  work.  Not 
that  I  advocate  the  other  extreme,  for  the  special  class  is  expen- 
sive, and,  (therefore,  should  t(i  be  made  a  popular  toy.  It  shoiild 
have  accommodation  of  average  kind. 

10.  There  should  be  a  system  of  s^^I  classes  averaging  at 
least  one  class  to  every  two  thouiSrof^hool  population.  The 
exact  number  of  classes  should,  of  course,  depend  upon  local 
conditions,  but  a  ma^f  the  city,  with  the  locations  of  the  special 
classes  shown  upon  it,  should  reveal  no  glaring  lack  of  facilities 
in  any  neighborhood. 

11.  There  should  be  a  definite  system  of  transfer  to  and 
from  special  classes.  It  is  often  difficult  to  get  a  child  in.  Unfor- 
tunately it  is  just  as  difficult,  because  nobody  cares,  to  get  a 
child  out.  Sometimes  the  special  class  teacher  is  helpless  in  this 
matter;  sometimes  she  is  inclined  to  hold  the  useful  children  and 
those  who  make  the  best  showing.  No  special  class  should  exist 
without  personal  knowledge  of  the  condition  and  progress  of 
every  child  by  the  school  principal. 

12.  The  children  in  the  special  class  should  receive  a  careful 
medical  examination.  This,  if  possible,  should  be  done  by  an 
expert  in  the  subject  of  mental  deficiency.  When  there  are 
enough  deficient  children  to  allow  the  separation  of  the  actually 
feeble-minded  from  the  dull  and  backward,  this  should  be  done, 
for  feeble-minded  children  are  a  heavy  drag  upon  the  others  and 
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unfortunately  lower  the  tone  of  the  class  by  reason  of  their  ap- 
pearance and  actions,  llowever,  no  child  phould  be  placed  in  a 
"fenble- minded  class"  without  previous  examination  and  diag- 
nosis by  a  physician.  This  ig  a  legal  protection  as  well  as  an  act 
of  justice.  Such  a  physician  should  be  an  expert  if  such  is 
obtainable. 

Every  feeble-minded  child  should  he  Tegintered  hotli  at  the 
principal's  office  and  at  tlie  central  office.  These  children  are 
accommodated  by  the  school  system,  because  this  is  better  than 
_  the  alternative  of  iumiiij;  tiicni  out  upon  tlieetreet.    So  long  as 


Fig.   16S.— School   gnnlene   of  mentally   deficLpnt  children,   CIbtb- 
lund,  Ohio,      (tourtesj-  of  Miaa  Louise  Klein  Miller.) 
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the  Bchool  system  cares  for  them  it  should  make  every  effort  to 
demonstrate  the  number  of  these  cases,  and  also  make  every 
effort  to  have  them  transferred  to  institutions  for  the  feeble- 
minded. 

13.  The  special  classes  for  truant  and  troublesome  boys  con- 
Btitute  a  proposition  entirely  different  from  the  classes  for  defi- 
cient children  just  discussed.  The  work  is  here  primarily 
discipline — punishment,  to  put  it  plainly.  Tlte  unthinking 
reader  who  objects  to  this  statement  and  claims  tliat  these  boys 
are  often  misunderstood  misses  the  principal  point  that  they  have 
arrived  at  the  age  of  reason,  and  knoir  the  difference  between 
right  and  wronp.  The  punishment  primarily  should  consist 
simply  in  attending  a  (special)  school  located  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  home,  say  ten  or  fifteen  blocks,    This  involves  no 
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real  hardship  and,  indeed,  does  the  boy  a  deal  of  good  because  it 
takes  the  edge  off  the  animal  spirits  and  the  nervous  irritability, 
which  are  characteristic  of  him.  If  under  his  new  surroundings 
the  boy  behaves  himself  for  a  certain  period  of  time,  say  two 
months,  he  should  be  returned  to  a  regular  school.  This  oppor- 
tunity to  get  out  of  the  truant  school  should  be  known  to  every 
boy  as  a  right  which  he  possesses,  and  the  teacher  should  talk  to 
him  about  the  matter  and  urge  him  to  get  back  among  normal 
children.  If  he  does  not  care  for  the  school  from  which  he  was 
transferred,  he  should  be  allowed  to  go  to  another  which  appears 
to  be  reasonably  located. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  truant  boy  should  understand  defi- 
nitely that  transfer  to  the  truant  school  is  the  first  of  a  series  of 
possible  legal  steps,  the  others  being  a  parental  school  (a  semi- 
reformatory,  such  as  the  Training  School  for  Boys  at  Glen  Mills, 
Penna.),  an  actual  reformatory  for  young  men  with  prison 
discipline,  and  actual  prison.  The  raison  d'etre  for  the  special 
school  is  the  merciful  interposition  of  some  agency  between  the 
public  school  and  the  jail,  and  the  quicker  the  boy  realizes  this, 
the  better  for  him,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  many  of  our  special 
schools  for  bad  boys  relieve  the  regular  school  principal,  but  do 
little  good  to  the  boy  himself.  Continued  truancy  is  not  punished 
by  heavy  parental  fine  as  it  should  be ;  about  half  the  school  day 
is  spent  in  pleasant  shop  work,  which  means  mental  loafing  for 
half  the  boys ;  the  school  maintains  sessions  from  nine  until  two, 
so  that  the  bad  boy  can  get  out  and  sell  newspapers  over  an  hour 
ahead  of  the  good  boy  in  the  regular  school. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  boys  are  happier  in  the 
special  school  because  they  are  treated  better,  because  they  are  no 
longer  inferior  to  their  class  mates  in  clothes  and  scholarship,  and 
because  they  enjoy  the  industrial  work,  which  they  are  better  able 
to  do  than  intellectual  work. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten  that,  while  these  boys  are,  as  a 
class,  of  inferior  intellectual  ability  and  often  of  poor  heredity, 
they  are,  nevertheless,  not  feeble-minded.  The  principal  cause  of 
their  truancy  and  delinquency  is  lack  of  home  training,  and  the 
principal  aim  of  the  truant  school  should  be  to  provide  the 
latter. 


THE  SKELETON. 


(Orthopedic  Defects.) 

The  word  orthopedic  refers  to  the  bones  and  joints.  The 
derivation  of  the  word  is  misleading,  for  it  originally  meant 
"right  child*'  (i.e.,  normal  child),  and  not  "right  foot'*  (normal 
foot)  as  one  might  suppose.  The  fact  that  foot  deformities  exist 
is  only  a  coincidence. 

THE  CAUSES  OF  ORTHOPEDIC  DEFECTS. 

Most  deformities  of  the  skeleton  are  acquired  while  the 
bones  are  young,  soft,  and  yielding.  The  gradual  hardening  of 
the  bones  with  age  perpetuates  the  deformities. 

The  principal  causes  of  deformities  are: — 

1.  Unnatural  softness  of  the  bones — due  to  rickets. 

2.  Habitual  faulty  position — from  daily  occupation,  fatigue 
of  the  back  muscles,  general  weakness,  defective  eyesight,  defect- 
ive hearing,  insufficient  respiratory  exercise. 

3.  Tubercular  disease  of  the  bones  and  joints. 

4.  Paralysis  of  limbs. 

5.  Violent  accidents. 

If  the  indirect  causes  of  orthopedic  defonnities  be  reviewed, 
the  most  potent  appear  to  be : — 

Adenoid  nasal  obstruction,  which,  by  reason  of  defective 
hearing,  poor  nutrition,  and  insufficient  respiratory  exercise, 
produces  stoop  shoulders,  flat  chest  and  high,  narrow  palate. 

Bad  school  ventilation,  ill-sized  school  furniture,  and  long 
school  periods,  which  producing  fatigue  and  faulty  positions, 
produce  flat  chest,  stoop  shoulders,  and  lateral  spinal  curvature. 

Rickets,  which  causes  unnaturally  soft,  yielding  bones. 
Rachitic  deformities,  however,  appear  before  the  beginning  of 
school  life.  A  square,  box-shaped  skull,  pigeon  breast,  contracted 
pelvis,  and  bow-legs  are  the  most  frequent  of  its  resulting 
deformities. 
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PRINCIPAL  ORTHOPEDIC  DEFECTS. 

By  far  the  most  important  orthopedic  defects  are  stoop 
shoulderg  and  flat  cheet,  and  lateral  spinal  curvature.  A  dozen, 
however,  may  well  be  considered.  Proceeding  from  the  head 
down,  they  are : — 

Lai^e  Skull. 

A  skull  slightly  larger  than  the  average  is  likely  to  denote 
high  mental  development,  so  that  one  must  be  careful  not  to 


Fig.  169.— Square  head  caused   bj   rickets    ( nlmiilating  bydio- 
Pephalus).     (Prom  Fiarher.) 

commit  a  bad  error  of  judgment.  A  rather  large  skull,  with 
square,  bulging  forehead,  is  a  frequent  effect  of  rickets  in  infancy. 
Uany  such  cases  may  be  seen  among  one's  acquaintances.  The 
mind  is  not  in  the  least  affected  by  the  peculiar  skull  shape.  The 
accompanying  illustration  shows  such  a  skull  in  profile  view, 

A  large  skull,  globular  in  shape,  is  caused  by  hydrocephalus 
(the  word  means  water  on  the  brain  or  watery  brain).    In  Bach 
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eases  some  dropsical  or  inflammatory  obstruction  of  the  brain 
circulation  causes  swelling  of  the  brain  like  a  blown-up  balloon.^ 
This  event  must  take  place  before  birth  or  in  very  early 
infancy,  while  the  cranial  bones  are  still  soft  and  yielding.  A 
skull  that  measures  over  22  inches  in  circumference  is  beyond 
normal  size. 

Small  Skull. 

A  very  small  skull  (less  than  18  inches  circumference)  is 
termed  microccphalus.  It  is  the  result  of  the  small  brain  inside 
— not  the  cause.  This  is  proven  by  operations  on  microcephalic 
children,  in  which  the  vault  of  the  skull  was  separated  from  the 
base  by  trephining  and  sawing,  with  no  subsequent  enlargement 
of  the  head  nor  improvement  in  the  mentality,  Barr's  book  on 
Mental  Defectives  gives  a  number  of  photographs  showing  boys 
who  had  been  so  operated  upon. 

Microcephalic  children  are  feeble-minded  because  of  the 
lack  of  brain,  particularly  the  f ronljjtg^g^^of  the  ceretejm.  In- 
spection of  such  cases  shows  that  the^wfebead  is  iCs^tally  very 
low  and  retreating,  giving  the  vertex  a  confeal  poi^uriLappcar- 
ance  and  making  the  scalp  to  begin  just  aB*^^|hlreye8  (see 
page  365).  I  ' 

High,  Narrowi  Palate. 

This  has  been  already  considered  in  the  chapters  on  the 
teeth  and  nose  and  throat.  It  is  caused  by  nasal  obstruction, 
which  first  causes  a  narrow  upper  jjaw  and  then  the  high  palate 
because  the  latter  pushes  upward.  The  treatment  is  the  removal 
of  the  adenoids  and  mechanical  regulation  of  the  dental  arches 
by  a  mechanical  dentist.     (See  Orthodontia.) 

Wryneck. 

This  is  usually  due  to  temporary  inflammation  of  the  neck 
muscles — usually  one  of  the  stemomastoid  muscles.  Occa- 
sionally tuberculous  disease  of  the  spine  in  the  neck  region 
causes  wryneck  by  irritation  of  the  spinal  nerves.  In  chronic 
cases,  slowly  growing  worse,  this  should  be  borne  in  mind. 


1  This  usually  occurs  before  birth  and  prohibits  the  delivery  of  the 
child  alive.    Hydrocephalic  persons,  if  they  survive,  are  feeble-minded. 


THE  ^iKEl.ETON. 

Stoop  Shoulders  and  Plat  Chest. 
ThiB  is  the  most  frcqiienl  ami  the  tiiost  important  of  ortho-1 
pedic  defects. 

Its  causes  are  numerous.    They  may  \te  thus  set  down : — 
11.  Nai^al  niiBtruction  by  adenoid  growths.     Semi -asphyxia- 
tion   and    languor    are    euccwded    by    poor    nutrition. 


exhaufltion   and   defective  hearing.     Sloop  shoulders  are  TBIJ 
characteriftie  of  children  with  adenoids.     (See  Fig.  H8.) 

b.  Improper  school  furniture — ill-fitting  desks  and  i 
which  fatigue  the  muscles  of  the  Lack  by  forcing  extreme  [ 
tioHB  during  school  hours. 

c.  Long  school  sessions.  The  back  museles  here  beoom 
exhausted  hecause  one  set  of  back  muscles,  without  relief  by  the 
others,  is  required  to  hold  the  body  erect  for  an  hour  or  more, 
Jfaturally  the  various  layers  or  sets  of  back  muscles  take  tuiq^ 
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at  working, — the  individual  phiftlng  Iiia  position  slightly  from 
time  to  time.  (See  chapter  on  School  Hygiene, — School  Furni- 
ture and  Physical  Kducation.) 

d.  General  weakness.    This  may  result  from  poor  nutrition, 
nervous  exhaUEtion  and  anemia.    Frequently  they  coexist. 


Fig.  171.^ — Sl'K>p  sliimlderB 
(and  J.-ilcniI  curvature).  Cauw, 
defective  visiun.  Age  outyfl  years. 
See  alfiO  Fig.  11^,  abowing  stooD 
sitoulitcra  fiom  Bileuoids. 


Fig.   172.— Ptoop   shoulders 
ami  flat  clipat. 


e.  Defective  heaj-ing  or  defective  vision,  because  of  which  the 
child  leans  forward  to  hear  or  to  see. 

The  prevalence  nf  sloop  skoaldera  and  flat  chest  is  amazing. 
Probably  10  per  cent,  of  all  children  show  it  in  evident  degree, 
la  adult  life  this  proportion  is  increased  by  the  following  of 
clerical  occupations,  dentistry,  tailoring,  and  baggage  handling 
(porters). 

Stoop  ahoulders  \s  more  common  among  girls  thap  among 
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boys.  Probably  the  majority  of  girls  wearing  eye-glasses  are 
stoop  shouldered — because  of  early  neglect  to  procure  the  glasses. 

The  evidence  and  diagnosis  of  stoop  shoulders  are  plain  and 
easy.  The  only  possible  mistake  is  to  confuse  the  condition  with 
tuberculous  spinal  disease,  discussed  later. 

The  effects  of  stoop  shoulders  and  flat  chest  are  several  and 
important.  Consumption,  of  course,  is  the  most  dreaded.  The 
flat  chest  of  the  consumptive  is  proverbial.  A  general  lack  of 
vigor  is  characteristic  of  flat-chested  persons,  because  of  poor 
nutrition  from  poor  air  supply.     Personal  appearance  should 


Fig.  173. — Illustrating  correct  and   incorrect  postures. 

surely  be  mentioned  as  a  factor  of  success,  and  the  flat-chested, 
forceless  individual  starts  out  with  a  big  handicap  compared  with 
his  high-chested,  manly,  vigorous-appearing  neighbor.  It  creates 
an  'impression  of  social  inferiority  also,  since  more  intelligent 
parents  do  not  allow  their  children  to  grow  up  so  neglected.  By 
the  way,  the  private  schools  for  boys  take  care  to  emphasize  and 
accentuate  this  very  distinction  by  employing  physical  instruc- 
tors to  produce  healthy,  well-appearing  lads.  The  public  high 
schools  may  provide  a  more  solid  education  than  private  schools, 
but  in  this  most  important  respect  they  are  far  behind. 

The  treatment  of  flat  chest  and  stoop  shoulders  divides  itself 
into  (a)  tlie  removal  of  the  cause,  and  (h)  corrective  exercises. 

The  removal  of  the  cause  means  removal  of  adenoids,  the 
procurement  of  eye-glasses,  the  proper  seating  of  near-sighted 
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and  deaf  children,  and  better  nutrition  of  sickly  children.  It 
also  means  a  revolution  in  our  school  buildings,  school  furniture, 
and  school  curriculum.  These  have  been  discussed  so  extensively 
already,  however,  that  they  must  be  omitted  from  consideration 
here.     (See  School  Hygiene  and  Nervous  Children.) 

Corrective  exercises  should  be  simple  in  character  and  few  in 
number,  so  that  the  child  can  easily  learn  them  and  practise 
them  at  home.  This  principle  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized. 
Some  simple  apparatus,  however,  such  as  wands  made  from 
broomsticks,  will  serve  to  make  the  child  realize  that  the  matter 
is  a  serious  one  instead  of  a  game.  Three  exercises  without  any 
apparatus  may  be  suggested.  In  the  first  the  child  is  induced  to 
throw  his  shoulders  back  by  asking  him  to  allow  his  arms  to 
hang  down  with  the  palms  of  the  hands  turned  forward  so  that 
they  even  face  a  little  outward.  The  little  fingers  should  be 
pressed  lightly  against  the  sides  of  the  thighs.  The  result  is  a 
marked  squaring  of  the  shoulders,  although  with  awkward  effect. 
A  child  so  taught,  with  the  added  remark  that  "the  soldiers  all 
do  this,"  will  usually  go  away  proud  of  his  supposedly  martial  ap- 
pearance and  determined  to  practise  the  drill.  The  writer  has 
personal  knowledge  of  a  small  boy  with  a  tendency  to  stoop 
shoulders  who  was  "straightened  up"  incidentally  by  the  father 
of  one  of  his  boy  friends.  This  little  helpful  act  gave  him  the 
resolve  which  he  ever  after  practised,  to  walk  and  carry  himself 
in  a  proper  upright  manner. 

Two  other  exercises  for  the  correction  of  stoop  shoulders  and 
flat  chest  are  quoted  from  memory  from  Dr.  MacKenzie's  book 
on  physical  education.  The  simpler  one  consists  in  first  throwing 
back  the  head,  with  the  chin,  how^ever,  kept  well  down,  and  then 
successively  placing  one  hand  in  front  of  the  chest  and  inflating 
the  chest  cavity  suflficiently  to  have  it  touch  the  hand.  During 
all  this  the  abdomen  should  be  kept  pushed  out  by  slight 
abdominal  expiration  also, — a  feat  which  requires  a  little  prac- 
tice. It  should  be  remembered  tliat  true  increase  of  chest 
capacity  is  obtained  only  by  the  simultaneous  depression  of  the 
floor  and  raising  of  the  walls  of  the  chest.  The  other  exercise 
is  an  elaboration  of  the  one  just  described.  The  child  is  in- 
structed to  successively  throw  back  the  head,  draw  down  the 
chin,  breathe  in  deeply  (holding  this  air),  raise  the  arms  above 
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real  hardship  and,  indeed,  does  the  boy  a  deal  of  good  because  it 
takes  the  edge  off  the  animal  spirits  and  the  nervous  irritability, 
which  are  characteristic  of  him.  If  under  his  new  surroundings 
the  boy  behaves  himself  for  a  certain  period  of  time,  say  two 
months,  he  should  be  returned  to  a  regular  school.  This  oppor- 
tunity to  get  out  of  the  truant  school  should  be  known  to  every 
boy  as  a  right  which  he  possesses,  and  the  teacher  should  talk  to 
him  about  the  matter  and  urge  him  to  get  back  among  normal 
children.  If  he  does  not  care  for  the  school  from  which  he  was 
transferred,  he  should  be  allowed  to  go  to  another  which  appears 
to  be  reasonably  located. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  truant  boy  should  understand  defi- 
nitely that  transfer  to  the  truant  school  is  the  first  of  a  series  of 
possible  legal  steps,  the  others  being  a  parental  school  (a  semi- 
reformatory,  such  as  the  Training  School  for  Boys  at  Glen  Mills, 
Penna.),  an  actual  reformatory  for  young  men  with  prison 
discipline,  and  actual  prison.  The  raison  d'etre  for  the  special 
school  is  the  merciful  interposition  of  some  agency  between  the 
public  school  and  the  jail,  and  the  quicker  the  boy  realizes  this, 
the  better  for  him-  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  many  of  our  special 
schools  for  bad  boys  relieve  the  regular  school  principal,  but  do 
little  good  to  the  boy  himself.  Continued  truancy  is  not  punished 
by  heavy  parental  fine  as  it  should  be ;  about  half  the  school  day 
is  spent  in  pleasant  shop  work,  which  means  mental  loafing  for 
half  the  boys ;  the  school  maintains  sessions  from  nine  \mtil  two, 
so  that  the  bad  boy  can  get  out  and  sell  newspapers  over  an  hour 
ahead  of  the  good  boy  in  the  regular  school. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  boys  are  happier  in  the 
special  school  because  they  are  treated  better,  because  they  are  no 
longer  inferior  to  their  class  mates  in  clothes  and  scholarship,  and 
because  they  enjoy  the  industrial  work,  which  they  are  better  able 
to  do  than  intellectual  work. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten  that,  while  these  boys  are,  as  a 
class,  of  inferior  intellectual  ability  and  often  of  poor  heredity, 
they  are,  nevertheless,  not  feeble-minded.  The  principal  cause  of 
their  truancy  and  delinquency  is  lack  of  home  training,  and  the 
principal  aim  of  the  truant  scbppl  should  be  to  provide  the 
latter. 


THE  SKELETON. 


(Orthopedic  Defects.) 

The  word  orthopedic  refers  to  the  bones  and  joints.  The 
derivation  of  the  word  is  misleading,  for  it  originally  meant 
"right  child"  (i.e.,  normal  child),  and  not  *'right  foot"  (normal 
foot)  as  one  might  suppose.  The  fact  that  foot  deformities  exist 
is  only  a  coincidence. 

THE  CAUSES  OF  ORTHOPEDIC  DEFECTS. 

Most  deformities  of  the  skeleton  are  acquired  while  the 
bones  are  young,  soft,  and  yielding.  The  gradual  hardening  of 
the  bones  with  age  perpetuates  the  deformities. 

The  principal  causes  of  deformities  are: — 

1.  Unnatural  softness  of  the  bones — due  to  rickets. 

2.  Habitual  faulty  position — from  daily  occupation,  fatigue 
of  the  back  muscles,  general  weakness,  defective  eyesight,  defect- 
ive hearing,  insufficient  respiratory  exercise. 

3.  Tubercular  disease  of  the  bones  and  joints. 

4.  Paralysis  of  limbs. 

5.  Violent  accidents. 

If  the  indirect  causes  of  orthopedic  deformities  be  reviewed, 
the  most  potent  appear  to  be : — 

Adenoid  nasal  obstruction,  which,  by  reason  of  defective 
hearing,  poor  nutrition,  and  insufficient  respiratory  exercise, 
produces  stoop  shoulders,  flat  chest  and  high,  narrow  palate. 

Bad  school  ventilation,  ill-sized  school  furniture,  and  long 
school  periods,  which  producing  fatigue  and  faulty  positions, 
produce  flat  chest,  stoop  shoulders,  and  lateral  spinal  curvature. 

Rickets,  which  causes  unnaturally  soft,  yielding  bones. 
Rachitic  deformities,  however,  appear  before  the  beginning  of 
school  life.  A  square,  box-shaped  skull,  pigeon  breast,  contracted 
pelvis,  and  bow-legs  are  the  most  frequent  of  its  resulting 
deformities. 
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PRINCIPAL  ORTHOPEDIC  DEFECTS. 

By  far  the  most  important  orthopedic  defects  are  stoop 
ehoulders  and  Sat  chest,  and  lateral  spinal  curvature.  A  dozen, 
however,  may  well  be  considered.  Proceeding  from  the  head 
down,  they  are: — 

Large  SkuU. 

A  skull  slightly  larger  than  the  average  is  likely  to  denote 
high  mental  development,  so  that  one  must  be  careful  not  to 


Fig.  IM. — Square  hnid  nttued  bj  riikets    (Hlmiilating  hydro* 
cephalus).     (Prom  FUctier.) 

commit  a  bad  error  of  judgment.  A  rather  large  skull,  with 
square,  bulging  forehead,  is  a  frequent  effect  of  rickets  in  infancy. 
Many  such  cases  may  be  seen  among  one's  acquaintances.  The 
mind  is  not  in  the  least  affected  by  tlie  peculiar  skull  shape.  The 
accompanying  illustration  shows  such  a  skull  in  profile  view. 

A  large  skull,  globular  in  shape,  is  caused  by  hydrocephalus 
(the  word  means  water  on  the  brain  or  watery  brain).    In  such 
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€ase3  some  dropsical  or  inflammatory  obstruction  of  the  brain 
circulation  causes  swelling  of  the  brain  like  a  blown-up  balloon. ^ 
This  event  must  take  place  before  birth  or  in  very  early 
infancy,  while  the  cranial  bones  are  still  soft  and  yielding.  A 
skull  that  measures  over  22  inches  in  circumference  is  beyond 
normal  size. 

Small  Skull. 

A  very  small  skull  (less  than  18  inches  circumference)  is 
termed  microccphalus.  It  is  the  result  of  the  small  brain  inside 
— ^not  the  cause.  This  is  proven  by  operations  on  microcephalic 
children,  in  which  the  vault  of  the  skull  was  separated  from  the 
base  by  trephining  and  sawing,  with  no  subsequent  enlargement 
of  the  head  nor  improvement  in  the  mentality.  Barr's  book  on 
Mental  Defectives  gives  a  number  of  photographs  showing  boys 
who  had  been  so  operated  upon. 

Microcephalic  children  are  feeble-minded  because  of  the 
lack  of  brain,  particularly  the  f roni^]^>g^y.of  the  cereteam.  In- 
spection of  such  cases  shows  that  the  ^Dtejiead  is  li^iMlly  very 
low  and  retreating,  giving  the  vertex  a  conical  po4^lEid.  appear- 
ance and  making  the  scalp  to  beg^n  just  aSScPJf^lBii^yes  (see 
page  365).  i  '        ' 

High,  Narrowi  Palate. 

This  has  been  already  considered  in  the  chapters  on  the 
teeth  and  nose  and  throat.  It  is  caused  by  nasal  obstruction^ 
which  first  causes  a  narrow  upper  jaw  and  then  the  hi^  palate 
because  the  latter  pushes  upward.  The  treatment  is  the  removal 
of  the  adenoids  and  mechanical  regulation  of  the  dental  arches 
by  a  mechanical  dentist.     (See  Orthodontia.) 

Wryneck. 

This  is  usually  due  to  temporary  inflammation  of  the  neck 
muscles — ^usually  one  of  the  stemomastoid  muscles.  Occa- 
sionally tuberculous  disease  of  the  spine  in  the  neck  region 
causes  wryneck  by  irritation  of  the  spinal  neri^es.  In  chronic 
cases,  slowly  growing  worse,  this  should  be  borne  in  mind. 

1  This  usually  occurs  before  birth  and  prohibits  the  delivery  of  the 
child  alive.    Hydrocephalic  persons,  if  they  survive,  are  feeble-minded. 
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Stoop  Shoulders  and  Flat  Chest. 
This  is  the  moat  frequent  and  the  most  important  of  ortho-  I 

pedic  defeeta. 

Its  atuses  are  numerooH,    They  may  be  thua  set  down  :- 

a.  Nasal  ohatruetion  by  adenoid  growths,     Scmi-aspby.xia-l 

tion   and    languor   are   succeeded   by   poor   nutrition,   nen'ou*^ 


exhauetinn   and   defective   bearing.     Sloop   Bhouldere  are 
characteristic  of  children  with  adenoids.     (See  Fig.  118.) 

6.  Improper  Bcbool  furniture — ill-fitting  deskH  and  i 
which  fatigue  the  museleB  of  the  back  by  forcing  extreme  j 
tions  during  ecbool  hours, 

c.  Long  school  sesBions.     The  back  musclea  here  becom 
exhausted  because  one  set  of  back  muscles,  without  relief  by  t 
others,  is  required  In  bold  the  body  creci  for  an  hour  or  i 
Katurally  the  various  layers  or  sets  of  back  muscles  take  t 
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at  working, — the  individual  shifting  his  position  slightly  from 
time  to  time.  (See  chapter  on  School  Hygiene, — School  Furni- 
ture nnd  Physical  Education.) 

d.  General  weakness.    This  may  result  from  poor  nutrition, 
nervous  exhaustion  and  anemia.    Frequently  they  coexist. 


Fig.  171. — Stnop  slioiildera 
(ami  liitoral  curvntiirp).  Cia-"; 
defective  viwcm.  Age  only  11  years. 
See  also  Fig.  118,  showing  stooQ 
Bliouldvra  (lom  udi-'noitls. 


Fig.   172.— Stonp   =!iouMer 
and   fiat  ciioat. 


e.  Defective  Iiearing  or  defective  vision,  because  of  which  the 
child  leans  forward  to  hear  or  to  see. 

The  prevalence  of  stnop  shoulders  and  flat  chest  is  amazing. 
Probably  10  per  cent,  of  all  children  show  it  in  evident  degree. 
In  adult  life  this  proportion  is  increased  by  the  following  of 
clerical  occupations,  dentistry,  tailoring,  and  baggage  handling 
(porters). 

Stoop  shoulders  |s  more  common  among  girls  thap  among 
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Am<mg  the  mildly  contagious  diseases  tubercaloeis,  hook- 
worm, and  trachoma  are  particularly  favored  by  insanitair 
conditions.     Trachoma  has  been  discuseed  already  (page  204). 


@3ad 


'Sanitation  G'oat?       O^jVft 


Tig.  18». —Diphtheria  and  poor  Banitation.  Chart  ■ 
those  esses  in  the  series  of  55  which  originated  apparently  apon- 
taneously  and  the  grade  of  sanitation  at  each  infected  dwelling. 
The  few  cases  marlted  X  do  not  belong  to  this  class,  as  they  had 
ft  more  or  less  traeeable  soiiree  of  contagion. 

Hookworm  disease  depends  almost  entirely  upon  insaaitary 
conditions,  since  the  liookworm  devplopa  fn  matnrity  only  in  the 
human  intestine.    Proper  sewage  disposal  first,  clean  hands  and 
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shod  feet  second,  would  eradicate  the  disease  in  a  few  years. 
Tuberculosis  is  the  disease  resulting  from  bad  hygiene,  and  among 
its  live  favoring  agencies,  bad  air,  }X)or  food,  lack  of  exercise, 
lack  of  proper  rest,  and  exhaustion  from  overwork  or  intemper- 
ate habits,  the  first  is  one  phase  of  insanitation.  In  the  Inter- 
national Tuberculosis  Exhibit  at  Washington  in  1908,  the 
I>revalence  of  tuberculosis  in  the  crowded  slum  districts  and  its 
prevalence  among  indoor  workers  (deprived  of  fresh  air)  were 
demonstrated  over  and  over  again.  In  my  own  city  of  Philadel- 
phia the  death  rate  from  tuberculosis  (1908)  in  the  Third  and 
Fourth  Wards  (poor  foreigners  in  crowded  quarters)  was  32  and 
33  per  10,000,  res|)ectively,  while  in  the  Twenty-second  and 
Thirty-second  Wards  (good  residential  sections)  it  was  Ifi  and 
17.9,  respectively.  In  the  outlying  Thirty-fifth  Ward  (suburbs 
and  farms)  it  was  only  12  per  10,000. 

THE  EVIDENCE  OF  INFECTIOUS  DISEASE. 

General   Considerations. 

In  considering  an  infectious  disease,  it  is  well  to  know : — 

1.  Its  methods  of  entrance  into  the  system. 

2.  The  period  of  incubation. 

3.  Method  of  onset. 

4.  Degree  of  sickness  (of  malaise,  fever,  debility). 

5.  Presence  or  absence  of  sore  throat. 
G.  Presence  or  absence  of  skin  rash. 

7.  Resulting  diseases  and  defects  (complications  and 
sequeljp). 

1.  The  methods  of  en  trance  into  the  system  have  been 
alrea^v  discussed  in  connection  with  causes  of  infectious  disease. 
In  the  description  of  the  common  diseases  the  principal  method 
of  entrance  will  be  mentioned  in  each  case. 

2.  The  period  of  incubation  is  the  time  elapsing  between  the 
invasion  of  the  germ  and  the  onset  of  the  disease.  During  this 
time  the  germs  are  multiplying  in  the  system.  A  knowledge  of 
the  period  of  incubation  is  of  practical  value  because  the  mini- 
mum time  for  each  disease  (and  approximately  the  maximum 
time)  is  constant.    Thus  the  health  authorities,  confronted  by 
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an  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever,  know  that  Infection  occurred  ten 
to  twenty  days  earlier;  that  a  case  of  small-pox  contracted  the 
disease  ten  to  twenty  days  earlier;  that  2  cases  of  scarlet  fever 
in  the  same  house,  becoming  sick  two  or  three  days  apart,  are 
very  possibly  related  to  each  other,  because  scarlet  fever  has  a 
short  period  of  incubation — from  two  to  five  days.  The  physician 
knows  that  a  person  exposed  to  small-pox  who  is  immediately 
(successfully)  vaccinated  will  be  protected  from  small-pox,  be- 
cause the  latter  requires  at  lea^t  ten  days  to  incubate.  A  person 
exposed  (often  innocently)  to  syphilis  need  not  look  for  any 
manifestation  of  the  disease  before  the  expiration  of  three  weeks, 
for  the  disease  requires  absolutely  that  time  in  which  to  incubate. 

It  is  notable  that  the  sore-throat  diseases,  acute  sore  throat, 
diphtheria,  and  scarlet  fever,  require  only  a  day  or  two  in  which 
to  incubate. 

The  following  diseases  and  the  period  of  incubation  for  each 
may  be  noted: — 

Acute  sore  throat   ....  1  to  3  days. 

Diphtheria 1  to  10  days. 

Scarlet  fever    2  to  7  days  (oftenest  2  to  4) 

Measles  7  to  18  days  (oftenest  14). 

German  measles    14  to  20  days. 

Chicken-pox   10  to  14  days. 

Small-pox  10  to  20  days. 

Mumps 14  to  20  days 

Whooping-eougli 7  to  10  days. 

Syphilis   3  weeks. 

Tuberculosis    indefinite    (from   weeks   to  years). 

3.  The  method  of  onset  may  be  sudden  or  gradual,  mild  or 
severe.  When  the  onset  is  both  sudden  and  severe,  the  disease 
is  ushered  in  by  headache,  backache,  and  great  distress.  In  more 
severe  cases  vomiting  and  even  convulsions  may  occur. 

4.  The  degree  of  sickness  is  fairly  characteristic  of  each 
disease,  but  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  very  mild  forms  of 
all  the  infectious  diseases  may  occur,  as,  for  example,  small-pox, 
scarlet  fever,  and  diphtheria.  These  typical  mild  cases  may, 
however,  transmit  severe  cases  to  others.  In  a  general  way  the 
degree  of  sickness  may  be  judged  by  the  patient's  feelings,  the 
degree  of  fever,  and  the  degree  of  debility. 
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5.  Sore  throat  exists  in  simple  acute  sore  throat,  tonsillitis, 
diphtheria,  and  scarlet  fever. 

G.  A  skin  rash  (characteristic  in  each  case)  exists  in  scarlet 
fever,  measles,  Gcnuan  measles,  chicken-pox,  small-pox,  and 
syphilis. 

7.  The  diseases  and  defects  resulting  from  the  infectious 
diseases  are  many  and  various.  In  some  diseases,  particularly 
scarlet  fever,  the  kidneys  may  be  irreparably  damaged.  Heart 
disease  results  from  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  influenza,  acute 
rheumatism,  and  tonsillitis  in  quite  a  large  proporticm  of  casea 
Scarlet  fever,  measles,  and  influenza  may  produce  inflammation 
and  abscess  of  the  ears. 

Signs  and  Symptoms  of  the  Most  Frequent 
Infections  of  Children. 

The  most  common  infections  occurring  in  school  children 
may  now  be  described. 

Acute  Sore  Throat.    Tonsillitis. 

These  have  been  already  discussed  in  the  chapter  dealing 
with  diseases  and  defects  of  the  nose  and  throat  (pp.  21(5,  249). 

Diphtheria. 

A  sore  throat  with  fever  and  prostration.  The  diphtheria 
bacillus  attacks  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  throat  (usually  on 
or  ai)out  the  tonsil,  but  the  nose,  the  phar^Tix,  and  the  larynx 
may  i)e  the  location)  and  destroys  it.  The  dead  mucous  mem- 
brane, fibrin  exudate,  white  blood-corpuscles,  and  germs  together 
make  a  grayisli  or  yellowish  patch,  the  so-called  diphtheritic 
membrane.  Scraping  this  loose  causes  a  raw  surface.  After 
several  days  the  diphtheritic  membrane  sloughs  off.  The  diph- 
theria (Klebs-LoflBer)  bacillus  is  easily  found  in  the  throat. 
The  disease  is  not  of  definite  duration,  but  the  average  course 
is  one  to  two  weeks.  The  disease  is  prevented  by  the  administra- 
tion of  antitoxin,  and  the  use  of  this  remedv  has  reduced  the 
mortality  from  15  (prior  to  1893)  to  3  or  4  per  cent. 

By  latent  diphtheria  is  meant  a  mild  sore  throat  caused  by 
the  diphtheria  bacillus. 
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Scarlet  Fever. 

This  disease  is  characterized  by  a  sore  throat,  a  very  rapid 
pulse^  onset  with  headache  and  nausea^  and  a  diffuse  red  rash 
appearing  sometimes  only  on  the  face  and  chest.  No  one  of 
these  signs  is  sufficient  for  a  diagnosis,  as  all  (singly)  may  be 
produced  by  other  causes. 

At  the  end  of  a  week  the  fever  and  rash  have  about  disap- 
peared. Shortly  after  the  skin  previously  affected  by  the  rash 
comes  away  in  fine  scales  or  in  good-sized  pieces.  This  "peeling^* 
or  "desquamating''  is  usually  complete  three  and  a  half  weeks 
after  the  beginning  of  the  disease. 

Measles. 

A  bronchitis  with  cough  and  sneezing,  particularly  if  a 
draught  of  air  strikes  the  child.  Watering  eyes  and  sensitiveness 
to  light.  On  the  fourth  a  blotchy,  red  rash,  lasting  four  or  five 
days.  The  rash  consists  of  slightly  raised,  solid  lumps,  usually 
in  clumps. 

German  Measles. 

This  is  a  very  mild  disease,  characterized  by  little  more 
than  slight  illness  and  a  pale-red  rash.  This  rash  may  resemble 
that  of  measles,  but  in  such  case  is  usually  paler,  or  it  may 
resemble  scarlet  fever,  but  in  such  case  the  goose-flesh  appearance 
usually  seen  in  scarlet  fever  is  lacking. 

ClIICKEN-POX. 

Like  German  measles,  this  is  (usually)  a  very  mild  disease, 
and  cases  in  all  stages  are  frequently  found  in  school.  In  the 
milder  cases  the  child  feels  unwell  on  the  first  and  possibly  the 
second  day  only.  The  eruption,  which  is  mainly  on  the  body  and 
may  not  appear  on  the  face  at  all,  consists  of  little  vesicles 
containing  a  fluid,  which  soon  break  and  produce  a  drjdng  scab. 
This  becomes  harder  and  darker  \idth  age.  From  the  second  to 
the  eighth  day  fresh  vesicles  appear  daily,  so  that  the  vesicles, 
fresh  scabs,  and  old,  dark,  dried  scabs  may  be  seen  at  one  time. 
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Smau^FOX. 
This  diiieaw  can  hardly  be  met  with  in  nchool  because  the 
chilli  contracting  it  wnuld  be  unvaccinated  and  puch  cases  are 
of  pcvero  degree.     Vaccination  will  be  considered  in  the  para- 
graph on  the  treatment  of  infectious  diseases. 

MtlMPS. 

Kliimps  is  an  inflammation  of  the  parotid  (salivary)  gland. 
The  swelling  is  on  the  side  of  tlie  face  and  the  jaw, — not  under 


Fig.  190. — Ki'hool  boy  with  mumps.      (Note  the  rounded  swelling 
at  the  angle  of  the  left  jaw.) 

the  jaw,  although  enlarged  cervical  glands  often  do  coexist.  The 
movements  of  the  jaw  are  restricted  and  painful ;  the  duration 
of  the  disease  is  usually  five  or  six  days.    It  is  quite  contagious. 

W 1  lOOPI  NG-COUGH. 

The  course  of  this  disease  may  be  divided  into  three  stages. 
The  first  of  these,  lasting  about  two  weeks,  appears  to  be  an 
ordinary  bronchitis.  In  the  second  stage,  tasting  some  three 
weeks,  there  is  the  characteristic  severe  spasmodic  cough  of  long 
duration,  often  ending  in  bliieness  of  the  face  and  vomiting.  ' 
The  eyes  and  eyelids  are  often  reddened.  The  third  stage  lasts 
from  two  weeks  to  several  riionths,  and  is  marked  by  coughing 
spells  of  decreasing  intensity  and  frequency.  It  is  the  general 
belief  that  these  latter  paroxysms  vte  more  the  expresBiwi  of  a 
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habit  than  actual  disease  itself,  and  that  the  latter  ceases  to  be 
contagious  after  five  or  six  weeks'  duration. 

Syphilis. 

This  disease  is  in  the  adult  usually  the  result  of  venereal 
infection,  although  it  may  be  contracted  through  contact  of  any 
part  of  the  body  with  the  syphilitic  virus.  In  the  ordinary 
acquired  syphilis  there  are  three  stages:  the  first  being  the 
primary  sore  (chancre),  which  appears  at  the  site  of  infection — 
usually  the  genitals — three  weeks  after  that  event;  the  second 
being  a  condition  of  general  infection  marked  by  fever,  a  general 
ekin  rash,  and  superficial  ulcers  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth,  appearing  about  six  weeks  after  the  primary  local  sore 
and  lasting  for  several  days  to  several  weeks  with  recurrences; 
the  third  being  a  condition  of  latent  infection,  the  syphilis  germs 
existing  stowed  away  here  and  tliere  in  the  body  and  occasionally 
causing  deep  sores,  bone  diseases,  and  tumors.  This  latter  stage 
manifests  itself  from  two  to  twenty  years  after  the  original 
infection.  In  addition  to  these  well-defined  stages  of  the  disease, 
all  of  which  are  marked  by  the  presence  of  syphilis  germs  in  the 
sores  and  ulcers  (and  in  the  secondary  stage  by  the  germs  in  the 
blood  throughout  the  body),  various  nervous  diseases  result  from 
syphilis,  the  poison  having  caused  degeneration  of  the  nerve- 
tissue. 

Con<jenital  syphilis  is  syphilis  transmitted  to  a  child  before 
its  birth,  either  the  father  or  the  mother  being  syphilitic.  In  the 
light  of  our  present  knowledge  it  is  likely  that  the  mother  is 
always  syphilitic,  the  father,  if  he  be  the  guilty  party,  infecting 
the  child  by  first  infecting  the  mother.  The  disease  is  funda- 
mentally the  same  as  acquired  syphilis,  the  chancre  (original 
sore)  having  disappeared  before  birth  or  not  occurring  at  all 
because  of  a  primary  general  infection  of  the  child  while  in  the 
uterus. 

-►  The  evidence  of  inherited  syphilis  in  a  newborn  or  month- 
old  infant  differs  from  that  exhibited  by  a  school  child  6  or  8 
years  old.  In  the  former  the  signs  are  those  of  active  secondary 
syphilis.  A  general  skin  rash  may  be  present,  catarrh  of  the 
nose,  throat,  and  lungs,  gastrointestinal  catarrh  with  diarrhea 
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and  swollen  liver,  and  malnutrition  from  the  indigestion.  The 
cranial  bones  and  the  shins  may  show  inflammatory  swellings, 
the  bridge  of  the  nose  break  down,  and  the  teeth  come  in  late 
(after  the  twelfth  month)  and  poorly  fonned.  One  or  both 
corneae  may  be  the  seat  of  a  diffuse  inflammation  (interstitial 
keratitis). 

By  the  time  the  child  has  reached  school  age  (if  he  has 
not  died)  the  syphilis  is  passing  into  the  tertiary  stage  and  the 
germs  are  few  and  in  hiding.  The  damage  already  done  is, 
tlierefore,  the  principal  evidence.  The  teeth  are  often  poorly 
formed,  and  tlie  permanent  upper  central  incisors  are  charac- 
teristically small,  peg-shaped,  notched  on  the  end,  and  liable  to 
decay  ("Hutchinson's  teeth").  The  bridge  of  the  nose  may  be 
sunken;  extreme  malnutrition  may  be  present  from  chronic 
indigestion,  so  that  tlie  child  looks  weazened  like  "a  small, 
shriveled-up  old  man."  Scars,  particularly  around  the  mouth, 
may  be  present — from  the  old  skin  eruption.  Blindness,  with  a 
very  apparent  opacity  on  the  cornea,  may  have  resulted  from 
interstitial  keratitis.  In  this  stage  tertiary  syphilitic  outbreaks 
occasionally  occur,  resulting  from  the  renewed  activity  of  those 
germs  which  in  some  body  part  have  lain  quiescent  since  infancy. 
Such  outbreaks  are  usually  skin,  or  gland,  or  bone  swellings, 
which  slowly  break  down  and  suppurate.  The  diagnosis  of 
syphilis  should  never  be  made  by  any  one  not  a  physician,  first, 
because  it  entails  a  suspicion  of  the  parent ;  second,  because  the 
disease  requires  a  long  course  of  treatment;  third,  because  the 
evidence  just  set  down  may  be  simulated  (in  single  particulars 
very  closely)  by  rickets  or  tuberculosis,  and  more  or  less  by  other 
diseases.  Bickets,  for  instance,  may  produce  bone  swelling  and 
deformed  teeth,  malnutrition,  and  catarrh.  Tuberculosis  may 
produce  similar  glandular  swellings  and  favor  eczema  resembling 
a  syphilitic  rash.  The  physician  only  is  qualified  to  attempt  the 
diagnosis  of  such  a  serious  condition,  and  he  is  always  glad  to 
elicit  corroborative  evidence,  such  as  previous  miscarriages  by 
ilio  mother  or  a  previous  skin  rash  on  either  parent. 

Why  is  the  subject  here  emphasized?  Because  many  chil- 
dren today  may  be  found  in  the  public  schools  bearing  upon 
them  the  most  suspicious  markings.  In  the  tenderloin  districts 
of  our  large  cities  such  children  are  actually  plentiful.     In 
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institutions  for  the  feeble-minded  the  Wassennann  reaction  is 
positive  in  20  per  cent,  of  the  inmates  (see  page  376).  The 
salvation  of  these  weakly,  infected  children  depends  largely  upon 
the  recognition  of  the  syphilitic  cause  by  the  school  inspector. 
A  thorough  knowledge  of  syphilis  and  gonorrhea,  as  well  as 
of  alcohol,  tea,  coffee,  and  tobacco  already  generally  required 
(for  the  latter  are  innocent  in  comparison),  should  be  gained 
by  every  teacher  and  high-school  student.  Then  there  will  be 
some  hope  of  preventing  these  diseases. 

Tuberculosis. 

.  Tuberculosis  is  a  chronic,  infectious,  mildly  contagious  dis- 
ease caused  by  the  tubercle  bacillus.  Not  only  man,  but  also 
cattle  and  a  considerable  number  of  other  animals,  are  subject 
to  it. 

Tuberculosis  is  the  one  infectious  disease  which  .today 
remains  a  plague  upon  mankind.  In  the  United  States  its  death 
rate  is  167  per  100,000  population,  or  1  death  every  two  minutes 
and  thirty-six  seconds;  it  causes  IIV^  per  cent,  of  all  the  deaths 
occurring  each  year;  there  are  in  Philadelphia  (the  writer^s  own 
city)  10,800  cases,  with  each  year  a  mortality  of  3600;  there  are 
in  Pennsylvania  35,000  cases,  with  an  annual  mortality  of  10,800 ; 
there  are  in  the  United  States  500,000  cases,  with  an  annual 
mortality  of  160,000. 

Some  figures  gathered  at  the  International  Tuberculosis 
Exposition  are  surprising : — 

Deaths  from  tuberculosis  in  United  States  every  year  .... 160,000 

Deaths  from  yellow  fever  in  United  States  in  115  years   100,000 

Deaths  from  tuberculosis  in  United  States   (1861-1865)    200,000 

Deaths  from  injuries  in  Civil  War  ( 186M865) 205,000 

Death  rate  for  twelve  years  (1897-1909)  in  the  United  States  from 

tuberculosis 23  per  1000 

Death  rate  for  twelve  years    ( 1897-1909 )    in  India  from  bubonic 

plague  19  per  1000 
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Annual  deaths  from  tuberculosis^  Austria,  350  per  100,000  population. 

Annual  deaths   from   tuberculosis,   Servia,"  ^75  per  100,000  population. 

Annual  deaths  from  iuberculosiB,  Ireland,  215  per  100,000  population. 

Annual  deaths  from  tubterfiulosis, '  Norway,  276  per  100,000  population. 

Annual  deaths  from  tube^rculosis,  Germany,  185  per  100,000  population. 

Annual  deaths    from,  {ut>ercu1o'sis^  U.    S.,   167  per- 100,000  population. 

Annual  deaths  frotn  tuie/cUlosis,  England,  121  per  100,000  population. 
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The  causes  of  tuberculosis  are  the  entrance  of  the  germ  into 
the  system  and  unhygienic  habits  and  environment 

.  Tlie  entrance  of  the  germs  into  the  system  may  be  in  food 
(particularly  milk)  or  in  the  air  breathed  (the  other  modes  of 
infection  are  less  frequent  and  may  here  be  disregarded). 

Unhygienic  habits  and  conditions  which  favor  the  growth 
of  the  tubercle  bacillus  in  the  body  are  poor  food,  bad  air,  loss 
of  sleep  and  rest,  lack  of  muscular  exercise,  and  intemperate 
habits,  either  of  dissipation  or  overwork. 

Good  nutrition  is  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  attack  of 
tuberculosis.  The  person  with  good  blood,  a  good  chest  capacity, 
and  clear  nasal  breathing,  which  insures  good  air  rtipply  to  the 
lungs,  has  little  to  fear. 

A  close  examination  of  the  tubercle  bacilli  found  in  tuber- 
culous children  has  shown  that  in  a  majority  of  cases  these 
bacilli  are  of  the  bovine  variety — ^the  variety  that  attacks  cattle, 
whereas  the  bacilli  found  in  tuberculous  adults  are  usually  the 
hum<in  varietv.  This  accords  with  the  fact  that  children  are 
the  greatest  milk  drinkers,  and  that  in  children  the  tuberculosis 
is  intestinal  rather  than  in  the  lungs. 

The  tuberculin  yaccination  reaction  applied  to  children  has 
shown  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  them  are  infected  with 
tuberculosis.  In  many  cases  the  disease  is  not  active  and  evident, 
but  latent,  possibly  stationary,  or  even  gradually  disappearing. 
Some  of  these  cases  in  after  years,  when  the  individual  is  ex- 
posed to  the  bad  air  of  the  workshop  or  office,  go  on  into 
active  consumption.  It  is  not  probable,  however,  that  most  cases 
of  adult  tuberculosis  begin  so  early.  The  initiation  of  the  young 
man  or  woman  to  the  ill-ventilated  factory,  or  office,  or  store, 
to  long  hours  of  work,  and  to  social  habits  (good  or  bad 
morally)  entailing  loss  of  sleep  marks  the  beginning  of  the 
great  danger. 

The  evidence  of  inberculosis  may  be  considered  separately 
in  the  case  of  lung,  bone,  joint,  and  gland  infection.  All  parts 
of  the  body,  however,  when  infected,  show  the  characteristic  of 
a  slow  infection  with  gradually  increasing  fever  and  gradual 
loss  of  flesh  and  strength. 

Lung  tuberculosis  is  ordinarily  termed  consumption.  The 
beginning  stage  is  marked  by  very  slight  fever  and  a  slightly 
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increased  pulse  rate.  These  two  signs  alone  raise  a  suspicion  of 
'  tuberculosis  if  no  other  cause  for  them  can  be  found.  Pain  is 
often  absent.  After  a  while  cough  begins,  and  as  the  affected 
area  in  the  lung  softens  and  disintegrates  mixed  mucus  and 
puB  is  expectorated.    With  gradually  increasing  weakness  comes 


Fig.  IDI. — Tuberculosis  of 


Figs.  176  and  177.) 


urthopedic  defei^U, 


losa  of  appetite  and  copious  sweating  at  night,  the  average  case 
terminating  fatally  in  about  three  years  unless  vigorous  treat- 
ment is  instituted.* 

Lung  tuberculosis  in  the  fourth  decade  of  life  is  the  most 
frequent  cause  of  all  the  deaths  occurring  in  the  community. 

Bone  tuberculosis  is  usually  seen  in  children  and  affects  the 
spine  or  the  ends  of  the  thigh  or  shin  bones  near  the  joints.  It 
is  a  slow  infection  marked  by  pain  and  some  fever  and  by  a 
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naiurtil  disinclinatinn  to  use  t)ie  afTcctoiI  part.  The  cliili!  limpa 
or  Bupporta  the  weight  of  his  body  with  hie  hands  as  the  case 
may  be.  As  the  infected  bone  gradually  softens  and  breaks 
down,  a  chronic  abawss  is  formed,  from  which  pus  ia  discharged 
for  long  periods — months  or  years. 

The  treatment  is  surgical.     In  the  early  stage  an  arrest  of 
the  disease  mav  be  accompli  shed  )iv  rest  and  iiiift  nf  the  part 


n  Ur^  tiilitri u,,.i„,  ,„  , 

ing   the   Phippa   Tnstitut?    fnr 
The  two  smatl  prli 


nipnt    for    lung    tuborc 


and  the  best  hygienic  conditions.  Plaster  casta,  braces,  and 
country  or  seashore  air  figure  largely.  In  the  later  stage  removal 
of  the  diseased  and  dead  bone  is  the  aim  of  the  surgeon. 

The  child  with  advanced  tuberculous  spine  disease  displaya 
a  'liunchback."  Its  sharp,  projecting  point,  contrasted  with  the 
rounded  curve  of  the  stoop-shouldered  child,  has  already  been 
described  (page  475), 

Joint  tuberculosis  usually  affects  the  hip  or  knee — both- 
large  joints  with  a  poor  circulation,  but  compelled  to  withstand 
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heavy  jars  and  weight.  As  in  the  case  of  bone  tuberculoeig  (the 
two  are  usually  coexistent),  pain  and  a  slow-forming  abscess 
with  chronic  discharge  are  the  principal  evidence.  Bather 
peculiarly,  an  inflammation  of  the  hip-joint  may  produce  a  reflex 
pain  in  the  region  of  the  knee,  and  many  a  case  of  beginning 
hip  disease  has  been  overlooked  (until  too  late)  because  the 
doctor  examined  the  knee  and  not  the  hip.  Similarly,  ban- 
ning knee  tuberculosis  may  give  vague  pains  down  the  leg  and  a 
disastrous  diagnosis  of  "rheumatism"  may  thereby  be  madf|^  It 
should  be  remembered  that,  no  matter  where  neuralgic  pains 
may  be,  there  is  tenderness  on  pressure  or  jarring  at  the  actual 
site  of  trouble,  whether  it  be  in  hip  or  knee  disease  or  in  a  case  of 
suspeoi^d  appendicitis. 

Oiand  tuberculosis  is  another  childhood  affection  and  usually 
in  the  cervical  glands  from  tubercle-infected  teeth  or  tonsils,  or 
else  in  the  glands  along  the  intestine  because  of  infected  food. 
The  latter  is  a  serious  affection  and  need  not  here  be  considered. 
The  tuberculous  cervical  gland  has  already  been  discussed  (page 
287). 

Hookworm  Disease. 

This  is  an  infection  of  the  intestines  by  the  hookworm,  with 
consequent  anemia  and  debility. 

The  hookworm  was  brought  to  the  United  States  from 
Africa  by  negroes.  It  is  found  in  the  southeastern  States, — ^from 
the  Potomac  to  the  Gulf,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  western 
Texas,  wherever  a  combination  of  warm  climate,  sandy  soil,  and 
insanitary  sewage  disposal  are  found.  Allied  varieties  are  found 
in  other  regions,  such  as  England,  the  Alps,  and  California, 
where  in  mines  it  produces  "miners'  anemia." 

Hookworm  disease  affects  the  white  race  much  more 
seriously  than  the  negro.  Possibly  the  latter  has  acquired 
partial  immunity  through  long-time  infection  in  Africa. 

The  discovery  of  the  hookworm  has  furnished  the  explana- 
tion of  the  pale-faced,  listless,  "poor  whites"  in  the  wooded 
regions  of  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  Florida,  Mississippi,  Alabama, 
and  Texas  and  the  wretched  physical  condition  of  the  native 
whites  of  Porto  Rico. 
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The  prevalence  of  the  hookworm  is  amazing.  In  whole 
communities  50  per  cent,  of  the  adult  population  and  70  per 
cent,  of  the  juvenile  population  have  been  found  infected. 
Thirteen  hundred  children  examined  in  Florida  schools  showed 
the  disease  in  60  per  cent,  of  their  number.  In  an  investigation 
in  the  North  Carolina  cotton  mills,  73  per  cent,  of  the  children 
workers  and  43  per  cent,  of  the  women  operators  proved  to  be 
infected.  The  accompanying  illustrations  furnished  by  Dr. 
Wood  show  corresponding  conditions  in  Mississippi. 

The  adult  worm  is  about  half  an  inch  in  length  and  exists 
only  in  the  human.  Its  eggs  are  deposited  in  the  soil  with  the 
feces,  and  there  develop  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  days  into 
larvae.  The  larvae  exist  as  such  for  some  time,  awaiting  the 
possible  chance  event  which  brings  them  to  the  human.  Infec- 
tion of  the  individual  takes  place  either  directly  by  way  of  the 
mouth  (food,  drink,  or  hands  contaminated  by  polluted  soil) 
or  indirectly  by  wounds  of  the  bare  feet  ("dew  itch" — "ground 
itch").  In  the  latter  case  the  larva  must  travel  through  the 
circulation  roundabout  to  the  intestines.  This  point  reached, 
the  larva  develops  into  the  adult  worm,  and,  the  female  laying 
her  eggs,  the  life  cycle  is  repeated. 

The  anemia  produced  is  variable.  In  mild  cases  the  patient 
may  be  apparently  well  and  unaware  of  infection  or  only  slightly 
anemic.  (These  cases  really  form  the  majority,  since  investiga- 
tion has  shown  that  hookworm  disease  exists  in  50  per  cent,  of 
the  adult  population  and  70  per  cent,  of  the  child  population  in 
the  country  districts  of  southeastern  States.)  In  severe  cases 
the  disease  is  practically  a  pernicious  anemia,  poisons  generated 
in  the  intestines  destroying  the  blood  and  degenerating  the 
heart,  lungs,  kidneys,  and  other  organs. 

The  school  child  infected  with  hookworm  if  the  case  be  of 
moderate  severity  is  pale,  thin,  and  disinclined  to  work.  Mental 
work  is  difficult  of  accomplishment.  In  the  severe  cases  the 
pallor  is  extreme,  the  child  thin,  with  a  pot  belly  from  indiges- 
tion and  the  eating  of  dirt  (a  peculiar  form  of  perverted  appe- 
tite seen  in  many  cases  of  anemia).  The  mentality  is  so  low 
that  many  cases  appear  not  only  very  dull,  but  actually  feeble- 
minded. 
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The  cure  of  hookworm,  thanks  to  medical  research,  has 
proved  extremely  easy.  Three  or  four  doses  of  thymol  (always 
taken  under  medical  supervision)  kill  the'  worm  ana  eggs. 
Unfortunately,  some  long-standing  cases  have  become  so  anemic 
and  debilitated  that  chronic  invalidism  remains.  Still  more 
unfortunately,  so  long  as  primitive  sewage  disposal  methods 
continue  and  the  soil  is  continually  infected  with  millions  of 
eggs  from  careless,  ignorant  persons,  reinfection  will  occur  in 
barefoot  children  and  in  the  uncleanly. 

THE  PREVENTION  OF  INFECTIOUS  DISEASE. 

With  the  exception  of  small-pox,  which  has  been  marvelously 
concjuered  by  the  practice  of  vaccination,  we  are  still  more  or 
less  at  the  mercy  of  the  infectious  diseases  which  were  familiar 
to  our  parents  and  grandparents.  Fortunately,  the  present  age 
is  one  of  progression,  and  enough  has  already  been  discovered  to 
insure  the  extinction  of  yellow  fever  and  malaria  by  the  drain- 
ing of  swamps  and  extermination  of  mosquitoes,  a  great  reduc- 
tion of  typhoid  fever  by  modem  sewage  disposal  and  preventive 
vaccination,  of  tuberculosis  by  improved  hygienic  conditions  and 
disinfection  of  infected  clothing  and  houses,  and  of  hookworm 
by  the  now-known,  easy  cure  by  thymol  medication.  There  is 
plenty  of  scientific  knowledge  at  hand  to  justify  the  compulsory 
good  care  of  children's  throats,  noses,  and  teeth  by  their  parents, 
thereby  reducing  the  number  of  diphtheria,  tonsillitis,  and 
tuberculosis  cases;  the  enforcement  of  good  ventilation  in 
schools,  trains,  street  cars,  and  public  halls,  thereby  reducing 
the  number  of  tuberculosis,  pneumonia,  and  influenza  cases,  and 
the  registration  of  cases  of  venereal  disease,  thereby  saving  thou- 
sands of  innocent  persons  from  stigmatizing  disease.  Against 
measles,  German  measles,  mumps,  whooping-cough,  chicken- 
pox,  and  scarlet  fever  no  preventive  measures  other  than  the 
time-honored  ones  of  avoidance,  isolation  of  the  patient,  and 
final  disinfection  have  so  far  been  discovered. 

Reviewing  the  chief  preventive  measures  against  disease, 
the  following  may  well  be  mentioned : — 

1.  Maintenance  of  good  general  health.  This  certainly 
causes  a  greater  resistance  to  tuberculosis,  ordinary  pus-germ 
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infections,  and  hookworm  disease,  and  possibly  to  the  acnte 
diseases  of  childhood,  although  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
latter  attack  without  much  distinction. 

2.  Observance  of  hygienic  habits.  By  avoidance  of  constipa- 
tion and  social  or  sexual  excesses,  by  proper  sleep,  exercise,  food, 
and  fresh  air,  no  weak  spots  in  the  body  defense  are  created. 

3.  Healthy  nose,  throat,  and  teeth  are,  as  we  have  repeatedly 
seen,  a  great  safeguard  against  sore  throats,  diphtheria,  and 
cervical  adenitis.  The  latter,  when  tuberculous  in  character, 
may,  in  turn,  give  rise  to  lung  tuberculosis. 

4.  Personal  cleanliness  means  the  avoidance  of  germs — 
which  is  a  much  more  simple  and  sensible  procedure  than 
personal  uncleanliness  with  the  necessity  of  their  destruction. 
Just  as  surgeons  in  these  days  depend  more  upon  plenty  of  soap 
and  water  than  upon  any  other  agent  in  preparing  for  an 
operation,  so  the  child  with  clean  hands,  clean  teeth,  a  clean 
nose,  and  clean  clothes  is  the  best  protected  of  all. 

5.  Good  sanitary  conditions  signify  a  number  of  things, 
principally  abundance  of  good  fresh  air,  cleanliness,  pure  food, 
and  proper  sewage  disposal.  Too  much  cannot  be  said  as  to  the 
baneful  influence  of  bad  air.  It  is  not  the  cold  winter  air  that 
produces  colds,  pneumonia,  and  influenza,  but  the  foul,  hot 
room  laden  with  germs  in  which  the  individual  has  previously 
been  sitting.  The  Esquimaux  in  Iceland,  the  ranchman  on  the 
plains,  and  the  children  in  fresh-air  classes  do  not  contract  the 
diseases  just  mentioned.  It  is  our  ill- ventilated  schools,  factories, 
churches,  clubs,  trains,  halls,  and  stuffy  houses  that  present  us 
with  disease.  The  modem  treatment  of  pneumonia  and  tuber- 
culosis is  primarily  absolute  fresh  air,  and  pneumonia  patients 
are  often  placed  upon  the  roof  of  the  hospital.  As  to  cleanliness, 
in  addition  to  the  personal  precautions  just  advocated,  it  is  the 
duty  of  those  in  charge  of  the  public  institutions  just  mentioned 
to  remove  dust  and  provide  sufficient  sunlight.  These  public 
gathering  places  providing  towels  and  drinking  cups  should 
provide  individual  paper  towels  and  cups,  or  dispense  with 
them.  The  spittoon,  emblematic  of  tobacco  and  the  catarrh 
resulting  mostly  from  poor  ventilation,  should,  if  it  exists,  be 
regularly  cleansed  and  washed  with  an  antiseptic  solution. 
Proper  sewage  disposal  means  the  prevention  of,  at  least,  typhoid 
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fever  and  hookworm,  and  because  sewer  gas  irritates  the  throat 
and  depresses  the  system  its  absence  means  fewer  sore-throat 
diseases. 

6.  A  high  standard  of  morality  would  mean  the  extinction 
of  sypliilis  and  gonorrhea. 

7.  Artificially  acquired  immunity  to  disease  is  possible  in 
the  case  of  at  least  five  diseases.  Vaccination  for  small-pox  and 
for  typhoid  fever,  antitoxin  for  diphtheria  and  for  tetanus,  and 
toxin  injections  for  hydrophobia  are  well-established  preventiye 
measures. 

Many  of  the  above  measures  must  depend  upon  the  munici- 
pal or  State  government  for  their  general  enforcement.  Already 
our  health  authorities  supervise  the  water  supply,  the  milk 
supply,  the  isolation  of  cases  of  contagious  disease,  the  disinfec- 
tion of  infected  houses,  the  ventilation  and  cleanliness  of  street 
cars,  railway  trains,  public  meeting  halls,  factories,  and  schools. 
Laws  have  been  passed  in  several  States  abolishing  the  common 
drinking  cup,  and  other  laws  are  advocated  providing  for  the 
registration  of  cases  of  venereal  disease  and  certificates  of 
decent  liealth  attached  to  the  marriage  license.  In  city  schools, 
at  least,  cultures  from  the  throats  of  healthv  children  are  taken 
in  order  to  block  threatened  epidemics  of  diphtheria. 

In  this  connection  a  final  word  may  be  said  concerning  the 
compulsory  disinfection  of  houses  which  have  harbored  con- 
sumptives. We  know  now  that  the  old  "hereditary  case"  of 
consumption  was  contracted  not  from  the  father  or  mother,  but 
from  the  germs  lingering  for  years  around  the  sick-room,  and 
from  those  picked  up  in  nursing  the  case  or  using  the  same 
household  articles.  One  of  the  urgently  needed  laws  is  that 
one  which  provides  for  the  fining  and  imprisonment  of  that 
house  owner  or  agent  who  knowingly  rents  a  house  previously 
occupied  by  a  consumptive  which  has  not  been  properly  disin- 
fected bv  the  health  authorities. 


PREVALENCE  OF  DEFECTS    AND 

DISEASES. 


The  principal  defects  of  school  children  are  those  of  the 
eyes^  the  nose  and  throaty  the  ear^  the  teeth,  the  nervous  system, 
the  skeleton,  the  skin,  and  the  mentality.  Under  each  of  these 
headings  may  be  found  subdivisions  which  are  important  to  a 
specialist,  but  from  the  standpoint  of  the  teacher  may  be  ignored. 
In  the  following  paragraphs  an  endeavor  has  been  made  to 
present  both  in  round  numbers  and  in  detail  this  information. 

The  average  figures  may  be  used  for  quick  reference  and 
general  purposes: — 

Per  cent 
Ete-stbain   (sufficient  to  warrant  glasses) 28 

Enlabqed  tonsils    (varying  directly   with   poverty   and   in 

directly  with  age )    6  to  12 

Nasal  obstbuction    (usually  adenoid,  varying  directly  with 

poverty  and  indirectly  with  age)    12  to  24 

Defective  heabinq    (varying  directly  with  poverty  and  in- 
directly with  age )    2  to    5 

Decayed  teeth,  primary  grades    (decreasing  with  age  until 

10  years)    50  to  75 

Decayed  teeth,  grammar  grades  (increasing  with  age) 10  to  30 

Nebvous  Disobdebs  5  to  20 

Obthopedic  Defects: — 

Noticeable  stoop  shoulders  (increasing  with  age  and  more 

prevalent  among  girls)    0  to20 

Spinal  curvature  ( increasing  with  age  and  more  prevalent 
among  girls) : — 

Noticeable    3 

Actually  existing  in  some  degree 23 

Skin  Diseases: — 

Eczema  (varying  directly  with  poverty,  malnutrition,  and 

dirt,  and  inversely  with  age )    1  to  15 

Pediculosis    (depending  upon   race  and  social   condition, 

almost  entirely  in  white  g^rls)    Oto07 

Eight  charts  are  here  presented  which  will  give  the  reader 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  physical   condition  of  children  of 
(564) 
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school  age.  The  first  three  are  based  on  examinations  made  by 
myself,  and  these  have  been  kept  separate  because  differences  in 
social  station  and  race  exist  in  the  different  groups  of  children. 
A  fourth  study  gives  the  New  York  report  covering  the  same 
field;  the  fifth  is  a  suggestive  study  of  girls  of  high-school  age 
reproduced  because  the  writer  lias  personal  knowledge  of  Dr. 
liichards's  ability  as  a  physician,  and  the  sixth  is  a  study  made 
under  circumstances  pomewhat  different  from  those  of  school 
inspection.  It  is  the  summary  of  the  findings  of  the  examining 
physician  of  a  seashore  sanatorium  handling  thousands  of  poor 
children.  Keports  by  other  writers  are  noted  here  and  there  in 
the  following  paragraphs  of  this  chapter. 

The  seventh  chart  shows  the  physical  condition  of  four 
classes  of  dull  children.  The  eighth  chart  is  a  comparative  table 
of  the  physical  condition  of  (a)  ordinary  school  children,  (6) 
delincjucnt  children,  and  (c)  feeble-minded  children. 

Variability  in  the  Prevalence  of  Defects. — It  goes  without 
saying  that  the  conditions  actually  found  often  differ  widely 
from  those  pictured  by  statistical  figures.  The  examiner  will 
find  this  variation  from  the  average  both  in  the  number  of 
defective  children  and  in  the  number  of  defects  per  child. 
Exemplifying  the  first  in  the  Todd  School  of  Philadelphia,  15 
second-grade  boys  were  examined,  with  the  result  that  6  were 
found  to  possess  defective  vision,  5  having  vision  of  less 
than  % : — 

N F ,  vision  %. 

J F ,  vision  %. 

M G ,  vision  "J^. 

J B ,  vision  %,  suppurating  ears,  adenoids,  10 

decayed  teeth. 

E O'H ,  vision  %. 

E S ,  vision  ^,  3  decayed  teeth. 

C S ,  4  decayed  teeth. 

W McN ,  enlarged  tonsils,  5  decayed  teeth. 

In  examining  the  teeth  of  young  children,  in  whom  a  large 
proportion  are  always  defective,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  10 
consecutive  children  showing  this  defect. 

In  regard  to  the  number  of  defects  per  child,  the  school 
physician,  when  examining  children  of  the  better  classes,  will  fre- 
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quently  pass  5  to  10  consecutive  children  as  '^normal/'  that  is, 
normal  enough  that  a  parent's  notice  is  not  warranted.  On  the 
other  hand^  it  is  not  uncommon  to  notify  a  parent  of  the  existence 
of  three  defects  to  be  corrected,  and  occasionally  four  or  five 
defects  are  found. 

Here  is  presented  a  list  of  children  with  multiple  physical 
defects  taken  here  and  tliere  from  the  records  of  the  writer  with- 
out special  search : — 

Camac  School,  Philadelphia: — 

Ida  W ,  eye-strain,  adenoidB,  deafness,  round  shoulders, 

enlarged  tonsil ». 

Minnie  S ,  enlarged  tonsils,  adenoids,  round  Bhoulders. 

Albert  N ,  adenoids,  deafness. 

Ralph  S ,  adenoids,  defective  speech. 

Nellie  R ,  eye-strain,  enlarged  tonsils,  deafneu. 

Carrie  H ,  cervical  adenitis,  adenoids,  deafness,  decayed 

teeth. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  every  one  of  the  cases  of  the 
Camac  School  the  record  cases  showed  no  treatment. 
Rutledge  School,  Philadelphia: — 

Martin  A ,  eye-strain  (R.  ^^  Ij.  %),  enlarged  tonsils. 

adenoids. 

Adele   B ,  eye-strain,   styes,   poor  nutrition,  nervous. 

Lyle  C ,  eye-strain,  adenoids,  defective  hearing,  stoop 

shoulders. 

The  number  of  defects  per  child  found  by  the  inspector 
varies  with  the  age,  race,  social  condition,  and  mental  capacity. 
In  this  connection  let  it  be  noted  that  eve-strain,  nervous  dis- 
orders,  and  spinal  deformities  increase  with  age,  while  nose^ 
throat,  and  ear  defects  decrease  in  severity  {i,e.,  become  less 
evident)  after  the  age  of  10.  Decayed  teeth  are  most  noticeable 
from  6  to  9  years.  Regarding  the  swial  factor,  nose,  throaty 
and  ear  defects  (adenoids)  are  much  more  common  among  the 
poor,  as  are  also  poor  nutrition,  skin  disorders,  and  the  sore-throat 
diseases.  Regarding  the  influence  of  race,  the  Jews  are  partic- 
ularly nervous  and  the  colored  people  are  exempt  from  pedicu- 
losis on  account  of  the  character  of  the  hair. 

An  idea  of  the  number  of  defects  per  pupil  among  different 
classes  of  children  may  be  obtained  from  the  foregoing  records. 
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General  Chart  1. 

Prevalence  of  Physical  Defects  in  School  Children,  with 
the  Variations  Dye  to  Social  and  Racial  Conditions, 


Number    children   ex- 
amined   


} 


} 


Eye-strain  —  without 

glasses  

With  glasses 

Enlarged  tonsils 

Nasal  obstruction  . . . 
Defective  hearing  . . . 
Poor     nutrition     and 

anemia 

Orthopedic  defects . . 

Defective  speech 

Nervous     ( including 

chorea)   

Eczema  and  other  skin ) 

diseases j 

Miscellaneous 


Allison  and  Clsff- 

horn  Schoolf. 

(Medium  to 

dnuent  cbil- 

dren.) 


} 


1 


668 


Percent. 

124 

22 

62 

11 

84 

6 

22 

4 

12 

2 

13 

2 

34 

6 

0 

0 

9 

1,5 

1 

0,2 

7 

1 

' 

Mt.  Venion. 

Kane  and  Mor- 

Bark, and  other 

ris  Schools. 

SdioolB. 

(White,  Am.. 

(Poor  RussiaD- 

poor  to  me- 

Jewlah  and 

dhim.) 

Italian ;  mostly 

prlniary.) 

1084 

847 

Percent. 

PerceM. 

812 

30 

220 

25 

71 

S 

85 

4 

63 

6 

78 

9 

18 

2 

91 

11 

26 

2 

17 

2 

69 

'  7 

86 

4 

67 

6 

31 

SJ 

7 

0,7 

2 

0,2 

4 

0,4 

4 

04 

14 

1 

21 

2 

16 

1 

36 

4 

Decayed  teeth (Not  given,  owing  to  imperfect  records. ) 


General  Chart  2. 

Prevaieitce  of  Physical  Defects  in  847  Pkiiadelpkia  3dw>l 

Children,  Showing  Varialione  by  Grade 

(approximalely  by  age). 
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List  of  Miscellaneous  Defects  Noted  in  Chart  2. 


Anemia 

Poor  nutrition 

Rickets 

Stoop  shoulders 

Bow  legs 

Hemiplegia 

Eczema 

Alopecia  areata 

Dirty : 

Ichthyosis  ^ 

Nervous 

Chorea . . .  < 

Migraine  ,:• 

Infantile  paralysis 

Bites  nails  4 

Angioneurotic  edema  , 

Nasal  catarrh 

Trachoma  ,'. 

Conjunctivitis 

Phlyc*  conjunctivitis  . . 
Congenital  cataract. . . . 

Heart  disease , 

Cervical  adenitis 

Tuberculosis  ( lungs )  . . 
Tubercular  bone  sinus, 

Indigestion ' 

Defective  speech , 


• 

t.      . 

Bth  and  7th 

6thaiid5Ui 

1 

■  - 

2 

0- 

6 

9\ 

0 

0     . 

11 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

8 

0 

0 

0 

a 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

-1 

3 
0 
0 
2 
1 
1 
0 
1 
0 
0 
1 
1 
0 
2 
1 
0 
1 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


8daiid.2d 


1 


1 
12 
0 
0 
1 
1 
1 
0 
1 
0 
0 
7 
1 
1 
0 
0 
2 
1 
2 
0 
0 
0 


General  Chart  3. 

Physical  Condition  of  the  School  Children  of  the  School 
of  Observation,   University  of  Pennsylvania.^ 

{Model  Chart,) 

The  Department  of  Pedagogy  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania conducted  during  the  sximmer  of  1909  a  school  of  observa- 
tion for  teachers,  comprising  7  graded  classes,  containing  156 
pupils.  These  children  attended  the  school  usually  for  the 
purpose  of  qualifying  for  the  grade  higher  than  that  occupied 
in  June  at  the  closing  of  the  public  school.  Some  of  them  had 
failed  of  promotion  on  account  of  absence  due  to  sickness ;  others 
had  failed  apparently  from  inability  to  do  the  regular  work  in 

1  T%e  Pn^chologlca!  Olinlc,  toI.  ill.  pp.  184-6  and  pp.  lQl-3* 
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the  prescribed  time.  Others  were  precocious  children  desirous 
of  advancing  an  extra  grade  during  the  summer  season.  As  a 
whole  they  presented  an  appearance  equal  to  and  possibly 
slightly  above  the  average  school  child. 

The  physical  condition  of  these  children^  when  the  results  of 
the  examination  were  summarized^  proved  to  be  about  the  same  as 
that  of  public  school  children  generally,  except  that  the  cases  of 
poor  nutrition  and  skin  disease  found  so  frequently  associated 
with  poverty  and  squalor  were  absent.  The  percentage  of  chil- 
dren showing  physical  defects  and  receiving  parents'  notices  was 
62.2  per  cent,  of  Oie  whole  number.  Of  these,  however,  25.7 
per  cent,  received  notices  for  decayed  teeth  only,  so  that  the 
percentage  of  defectives,  disregarding  decayed  teeth,  was  36.5. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  normal  and  physic- 
ally defective  children  in  each  grade,  the  total  number  of  defects 
found,  and  gives  a  thoroughly  intelligible  idea  of  the  number  of 
defects  found  in  each  grade  after  the  subtraction  of  the  large 
number  of  cases  of  decayed  teeth,  which  comprise  60  of  the  145 
defects  found: — 


Grade 


8 
7 
6 
6 
4 
8 
2 


Total 


Si 

2 
H 


32 
29 
20 
22 
21 
13 
10 


156 


Perceiit4ige 


a 
t 

it 

s 

o 


14 
18 
12 
6 
3 
3 
4 


69 
37.8 


DEFECTIVE  CHILDREN. 

•M 

NUMBER  or  CHIIJ>RIN  POSSESSING 

1 

Total  number  c 
defecU. 

Physical  de- 
fects other 
! than  decayed 
teeth. 

Decayed  teeth 

and  other 

defects. 

Decayed 
teeth 
only. 

Total. 
18 

10 

3 

5 

32 

4 

1 

6 

11 

13 

7 

4 

6 

17 

24 

6 

2 

10 

17 

26 

1            7 

6 

6 

18 

30 

!            3 

3 

4 

10 

14 

1 

1 

1 

4 

6 

7 

37 

20 

40 

97 

146 

23.7 


12.8 


86.7       62,2 


d6.6<- 


V — 

88.6 
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The  principal  defects  found  were  eye-strain^  enlarged  tonsils, 
nasal  obstruction^  defective  hearing,  poor  nutrition,  and  decayed 
teeth.    They  are  given  in  the  following  table : — 

Total  number  of  children  examined  156 

Children  receiving  parents'  notices  for  physical  defects   97 

Children  regarded  as  physically  normal    59 

Number  of         Percentage  of 
Defects  cases  aU    children 

Eye-strain    32  20.6  . 

Enlarged  tonsils   8  5.1 

Nasal  obstruction  21  13.5 

Defective  hearing  (marked  3) 8  5.1 

Poor  nutrition 7  4.6 

Decayed  teeth 60  38.6 

Nervous  exhaustion 3  2. 

Stoop  shoulders   3  2. 

Spinal  curvature 1 

Weak  heart 1 

Infantile  spinal  paralysis   1 

The  eye-strain  cases  were  subdivided  as  follows:  Normal 
vision,  with  headache  and  eye-tire,  14 ;  three-fourths  vision,  12 ; 
two-thirds  vision,  3 ;  one-half  vision,  3 ;  one-third  vision,  1.  The 
number  of  children  already  wearing  eye-glasses  was  12.  The 
total  number  of  children  with  defective  vision  was  thus  44,  or 
28  per  cent. 

The  proportion  of  children  with  decayed  teeth  was  38.5  per 
cent.,  the  proportion  being  much  greater  in  the  lower  grades 
owing  to  the  decay  of  the  temporary  teeth.  This  is  shown  in  the 
following  table: — 

Percentage  witli 
Grade  decayed    teeth 

8  25. 

7  24. 

6  34.5 

6  54.5 

4  52.4 

3  53.8 

2  60. 
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General  Chart  4. 

Prevalence  of  Physical  Defects,  New  York  City  School  Children. 

Report  of  Dr.  S.  Josephine  Baker,  Director  Bureau  of 

Child  Hygiene,  Year  ending  December  SI,  1910. 

(8Uti8fclc8  arranged  in  the  model  form  ibown  In  Ohmrt  8.) 

Per  cent 
Number    examined    266,426 

Number  needing  treatment    196,664,  or  74  J 

Number  with  defects  other  than  decayed  teeth 32,514,  or  J2.2 

Number  with  decayed  teeth  and  other  defects 69,188,  or  25.9 

Number  with  decayed  teeth  only 95,062,  or  S5.6 

Number  with  defective  vision   29,634,  or  J1.0 

Number  with  defective  hearing 1,519,  or       J 

Number  with  defective  nasal  breathing   40,946,  or  25.0 

Number  with  hypertrophied  tonsils 50,012,  or  29.0 

Number  with  tuberculous  lymph  nodes    759,  or       .S 

Number  with  pulmonary  disease    656,  or      .S 

Number  with  cardiac  disease    2,370,  or       .9 

Number  with  chorea    951,  or       .4 

Number  with  orthopedic  defect 1,683,  or       ,6 

Number  with  malnutrition    8,691,  or    S.0 

Number  with  defective  teeth  164,250,  or  62.0 

Number  with  defective  palate  153,  or      Uf5 


General  Chart  5. 

Report  of  Examination  of  Freshman  Class,  William  Penn 

High  School  for  Oirls,  Philadelphia,  by  Dr.  Florence 

Harvey  Richards,  Medical  Director. 

Average  age,  14%  years;  American-bom  parents,  236;  one  or  both 

foreign-born   (Russians  predominating),  176;  Afro- Americans,  25. 

Per  cent 
Total  number  examined   462 

Defective  vision  (marked)    44  9,5 

Wearing  glasses    73  22.0 

Enlarged  tonsils   132  28.0 

Defective  hearing  27  6.0 

Adenoids  37  8.0 

Cardiac  disease  13  S.0 

Orthopedic  defects    87  29.0 

Nervous  (including  chorea,  3  cases)    81  28.0 

Skin  disease   (acne  on  face)    97  22/? 

Decayed  teeth    46  20.0 

Miscellaneous    14  SU? 
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General  Chart  6. 

Report  of  Examination  of  Children  at  Sea  Breeze,  L.  /. 
Summer  of  1906,  by  Dr.  Linsly  R.  Williams, 

of  New  York.' 

(Reported  In  the  Journal  of  the  A.  M.  A.,  Not.  16. 1907.) 

Ages  of  girls,  5  to  15.     Boys,  5  to  12. 
Total  number  examined,  2000. 


'•  ,                                » 

Boys. 

^irlt.* 

Grand 
totals. 

• 

1 

• 

MM 

;       "          '  • 

1 

a 

a 

M 

o 

• 

o 
us, 

• 

1 

•o 

• 

o 
us, 

• 

a 

H 

• 

0 

2; 

• 

1 

• 

0 
us, 

• 

8 

« 

H 
0 

• 

0 

2; 

• 

1 

• 

0 

1 

Teeth 

555 
550 
555 

412 
85 

'466' 

200 

4 

80 

18 

6 

78 

88 

86 

54 

10 

54 

125 

20 

788 
760 
801 

766* 

765 

768 

755 

707 

700 

780 

785 

600 

525 

682 

700 

562 
101 

*/486* 

824 

8 

70 

20 

0 

02 

80 

84 

35 

88 

48 

246 

20 

1848 
1346 
1856 

'i277* 
1284 
1284 
1268 
1078 
1120 
1320 
1816 
1144 
854 
1054 
1884 

074 
186 

886 

623 

12 

100 

88 

15 

165 

118 

70 
80 
52 
102 
871 
40 

72 

Hypertrophied  tonsils. . . 

Enlaiged  glands  of  neck. 

Anterior 

IS 
61 

Posterior 

46 

Chorea 

517 
510 
521 
518 
276 
417 
540 
531 
445 
820 
872 
544 

9-10 

Cardiac  diseasie . . . . .  1 . . . 

8 

Pulmonary  disease 

Skin  diseases 

2 
1 

Deformities 

15 

Defective  vision 

Defective  nasal  breathing 

Adenoids .',   

Defective  hearing 

Defective  mentality'. .... 

Poor  nutrition ..... 

Deformed  palate 

10 
5 
6 

4 
11 
35 

General  Chart  7. 

Physical  Condition  of  174  Dull  Children  in  the  William 

McKinley  Primary  School,  Philadelphia. 

They  were  in  four  special  classes  and  represented  that  25  per  cent, 
of  the  school  population  which  stood  lowest  in  school  work,  retardation 
in  several  instances  being  as  much  as  thr^  years  ("Mentally  Defective 
Children  in  the  Public  Schools/'  by  Walter  S.  Cornell,  M.D.,  Payoholog- 
teal  Clinic,  vol.  ii,  No.  3). 


Number  of  pupils. 
Grade 


1. 


2. 


8. 


Average  age  of  class,  in 
yean 

Number  of  children  hi  whom 
no  noteworthy  physical 
defect  was  observed 

Children  with  slight  visual 
defect,  or  nasal  obstruc- 
tion, not  sufficient  to  jus- 
tify official  recommenda- 
tion for  treatment 

Children  with  noticeable  de- 
fects which  necessitated 
notices  to  parents 


Poor  vision 


'Nasal obstruction  (adenoid^; 
majority  with  nasal  ca- 
tarrh and  slight  deafness. 


Hypertrophied  tonsils 


Marked  deafness    and    dis- 
charging ears 


Poor  nutrition 

Badly  decayed  teeth 


Round    shoulders    and   flat 
chest .• ; 


Other  defects 


8a.  Number  of  defects  for  which 
notices  were  issued 

2a.  Number  of  slight  defects  for 
which  notices  were  not 
issued 

Total  number  of  defects,  includ-! 
ing  both  slight  and  serious 


89 
4 


6 

29 
12 

18 
4 

1 
4 
1 

6 
2 

43 

19 
62 


II 


<6 
8i 

11 
9 


'  6 

80 
19 

11 
2 

8 
6 
6 

2 
8 

60 

17 
67 


III 


44 

10 
10 


27 
18 

4 

2 

2 
8 
2 

4 

3 

43 

16 
69 


IV 


46 
II 

10 


7 
19 

12 
8 

1 
6 
6 

2 
6 

62 

17 
69 


Total 


174 


88 


26 

116 
68 

40 
11 

« 

7 
22 
18 

14 
18 

188 
69 

# 

267 


Per 
cent. 


29 


15 

66 
39,4 

23 
6.5 

4 

12.6 
7,5 

8 
73 


^  Including  28  cases  of  slight  nasal  obstruction. 
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General  Chart  8. 
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PREVALENCE  OF  DEFECTS  AND  DISEASES. 


The  Prevalence  of  Eye  Defects. 

Eye-strain  and  trachoma  are  the  principal  eye  defects  in 
school  work.  For  some  knowledge  of  other  eye  defects  not  here 
considered,  but  occasionally  met  with,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
that  section  of  the  chapter  on  Medical  Inspection  bearing  on  the 
work  done  by  the  medical  inspector. 

Charts  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8,  just  preceding,  will  be 
referred  to  in  this  chapter  simply  by  their  nimibers.  The  other 
authorities  quoted  are  mentioned  in  the  footnotes. 

Under  the  head  of  eye-strain  we  wish  particularly  to  know 
(a)  the  proportion  of  children  needing  eye-glasses,  and  the  pro- 
portion of  children  already  wearing  them;  (b)  the  proportion 
of  eye-strain  cases  suffering  from  defective  vision,  from  headache 
and  fatigue,  and  from  both;  (c)  the  proportion  of  the  different 
varieties  of  refractive  error,  particularly  myopia,  because,  while 
myopia  usually  requires  a  specialist's  diagnosis,  it  results  from 
neglect  of  the  eyes  and  furnishes  a  powerful  argument  for 
medical  inspection. 

(a)  Proportion  of  Children  Requiring  Eyb-glassbs, 
AND  Proportion  Already  Provided  with  Glasses. 


New  York  Health  Report,  1906 

Philadelphia  Health  Report 

1  Vermont  school  children 

2  Eleven  hundred  Philadelphia  children 

Eight  hundred    and    forty -seven    Philadelphia 

children  (Chart  1) 

3  Brookllne,  Mass.,  children 

i  Twenty  thousand  school  children  (by  ophthal- 
mologists), at  least 

A  High-school  students  (Phila.  boys;  0  per  cent. 

constantly;  8  per  cent,  occasionally) 

High-school  students  ( Phila.  girls ;  see  Chart  6) . . 

8  College  students  (Univ.  of  Penna. ) 

7  College  students   ( Univ.    of   Penna.   freshman 

class;  16 per  cent,  wore  glasses  constantly ; 

this  report  included  all  doubtful  cases  and 

is  therefore  somewhat  high) 


6i 
C 


24,5 

25 
23 


19 


MS 


7.5 


17 
11 
34 


28 


TotaL 


20 
28.5 
27 
32 

29 


26 


47 
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An  interesting  report  on  the  prevalence  of  eye-strain  and 
trachoma  in  tiie  Indians  "fresh  from  the  plains"  is  given  by  Dr. 
Jones,  of  the  Institution  at  Hampden,  A^irginia  {Journal 
American  Medical  Associaiion,  August  15,  1908).  The  report 
covers  289  cases.  Contrary  to  the  expected  findings,  which  would 
show  extraordinarily  good  vision,  the  percentage  having  refract- 
ive error  necessitating  the  wearing  of  glasses  is  34.6, — 
substantially  the  same  as  for  whites.  There  were  30  myopia 
cases,  or  10.3  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number.  Trachoma  was 
found  in  51  cases,  which  was  17.6  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number. 
All  these  results  are  so  remarkable  that  they  should  be  verified 
before  they  are  accepted  as  authoritative. 

In  an  interesting  article  giving  the  results  of  the  examina- 
tion of  3092  white  children  and  1809  colored  children,  Dr.  J.  L. 
Minor^  shows  the  better  vision  of  the  colored  race.  Dr.  Minor's 
table  shows  that  the  proportion  of  badly  seeing  whites  is  1  to  6, 
whereas  tlie  proportion  among  the  blacks  is  only  1  to  15. 


(b)  Proportion  op  Eye-strain  Cases  Suffering  from 
Defective  Vision  and  from  Headache  or  Fatigue. 

1.  Defective  vision  (estimated  by  ability  to  read  Snellen 
type  for  distance) : — 

London  School  Report,  1004.  Here  is  given  the  first  year's 
work  of  8  ophthalmic  surgeons  specially  appointed  to  examine 
the  eves  of  school  children.  The  result  of  20,000  examinations 
is  recorded,  demonstrating  that  about  7.3  per  cent,  of  all  chil- 
dren suffer  from  %h  or  worse  defective  vision.  The  percentages 
given  are  calculated  from  the  number  of  children  stated  in  the 
report. 


Acuity  of  vision     6/6 

1 
6/9 

6/12 

6/18     6/24 

6/30 

6/60  or  more 

No.  of  children 

(all  grades)..  15339 

2780 

1098 

858       315 

166 

188 

Percentage 

74 

JS.4 

5.S 

4.1 

1 

7.5 

,8 

.9 
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Philadelphia,  examination  of  1156  school  children: — 


Normal 

Normal 

Normal  minus,  but  no  symptoms  of  eye-strain 

One  eye  normal;  the  other  eye  nearly  so 

Defective 

One  eye  nonpal  and  one  eye  with  vision  less  than  two- 
thirds  

Both  eyes  defective— equally  defective 

Normal  minus  vision  and  showing  symptoms  of  eye-strain 

Vision  three-quarters  and  two-thirds 

Vision  one-half  or  less 

Both  eyes  defective — imequally  defective 

Vision  in  better  eye  two-thirds  or  more 

Vision  in  better  eye  less  than  two-thirds 

Total  number  of  children 


Toui 
per  cent 


65J 


1166 


34J 


100 


Important  Note.— Illumination  of  test  card  by  natural  light  only.  Viaion 
recorded  with  the  aid  of  eye-glasses  in  all  cases  already  wearing  them.  Squint 
cases  (total  29)  included  in  above  summary.  (W.  S.  Cornell,  New  York 
Medical  Journal,  June  1,  1907.) 

2.  Prevalence  of  Headache  in  Eye-strain  Cases. — The  exist- 
ence of  lieadaclie,  local  fatigue,  and  other  symptoms  (asthenopia) 
is  exceedingly  common  in  eye-strain,  the  latter  furnishing  a  great 
majority  of  the  cases  of  headache  occurring  in  children.  A  study 
of  ahout  200  cases  of  eye-strain  hy  the  writer^  revealed  astheno- 
pia in  two-thirds  of  the  cases.  A  careful  study  of  the  subject, 
classic  in  its  exactness,  is  given  by  S.  D.  Risley,  in  Norris  and 
Oliver's  "System  of  Diseases  of  the  Eye.'^  Taken  for  eacli  variety 
of  refractive  error,  it  varies  from  35  per  cent,  in  simple  hyperopia 
to  74  per  cent,  in  mixed  astigmatism. 

Posey  and  McKenzie  found  87  out  of  a  total  of  883  college 
students  suffering  from  headache.  Of  this  number  47  wore 
glasses  and  49  did  not.  Of  those  complaining  of  headache,  7.59 
per  cent,  had  subnormal  vision,  while  the  remaining  92.41  per 
cent,  had  full  visual  acuity,  and  on  this  account  did  not  suspect 
their  eyes  of  being  at  fault. 

Th^  writer,  in  an  examination  of  847  Philadelphia  school 
children  in  the  year  1910  (see  Chart  2),  found  102,  or  12  per 
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cent.,  who  suffered  from  headache.  Of  these  99  wore  no  glasses, 
and  the  other  3  wore  glasses  not  suited  to  them.  Since  in  this 
case  the  total  number  of  eye-strain  cases  was  246,  it  can  be  seen 
that  41.5  per  cent,  of  them  suffered  from  headache.  A  previous 
examination  of  1156  school  children^  showed  31  per  cent,  of  all 
cases  of  eye-strain  to  suffer  from  headache.  Among  the  boys  17 
per  cent,  of  the  eye-strain  cases  had  headache.  Among  the  girls 
in  the  liigher  grammar  grades  67  per  cent,  of  the  eye-strain 
cases  were  affected. 

(c)  Varieties  of  Refractive  Error  and  the 
Percentage  of  Each. 

Details  of  the  refractive  conditions  found  in  the  eves  of 
school  children  are  given  in  the  reports  of  Kisley  and  Minor,®  of 
college  students  in  the  reports  of  Zimmerman'^  and  Derby,  and 
of  Indians  in  the  report  of  Jones  (mentioned  in  section  a).  The 
fact  that  hyperopia,  myopia,  and  astigmatism,  by  their  combina- 
tions, furnish  7  varieties  of  refractive  error  makes  complete 
studies  of  too  special  a  nature  for  our  purpose.  The  report  of 
Dr.  B.  Alexander  Randall  on  the  medical  students  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  shows  87.8  per  cent,  to  have  ^^im- 
perfect'^  eyes.  Of  this  number,  many  of  whom  were  cases  of 
simple  hyperopia  not  requiring  eye-glasses,  61  per  cent,  (of  all 
students  examined)  showed  simple  hyperopia,  12.2  per  cent, 
hyperopic  astigmatism,  G.G  per  cent,  simple  myopia,  4.4  per 
cent,  myopic  astigmatism,  and  3.3  per  cent,  mixed  astigmatism. 
From  these  figures  the  total  number  of  astigmatism  cases  (19.9 
per  cent,  of  all  examined)  may  be  calculated. 

The  findings  of  Risley^^  in  2500  school  children  may  also 
be  quoted : — 

Per  cent. 

Emmctropia 22.29 

Hyperopia   (simple,  31.2.3  per  cent.) \  7^  /u 

(With  astigmatism,  42.81  per  cent.) j   ^^'^ 

Myopia  ( simple,  2.68  per  cent. ) \  jt  m 

(With  astigmatism,  11.02  per  cent.) /  ^^''^ 

Mixed  astigmatism    1,07 

(S.    D.   Risley,    in   "System    of    Diseases   of    the    Eye." 
Norris  and  Oliver,  vol.  ii,  page  363.) 

Myopia  is  a  defect  of  such  significance  that  its  prevalence 
should  be  particularly  noted.     It  has  been  shown  to  be  due  to 
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the  lengthening  of  an  originally  hyperopic  eyeball  throngh 
degeneration  and  stretching  of  its  coats.  Although  it  has  been 
shown  to  occur  numerously  in  certain  families,  and,  therefore,  is, 
at  least,  an  effect  of  hereditary  predisposition,  it  is  principally  an 
indication  of  neglect  /o  procure  glasses  in  early  life.  The  table 
given  below  shows  the  increasing  presence  of  myopia  in  the 
higher  grades.  Among  the  illiterate  working  class  and  those 
whose  ancestors  have  been  of  this  class  (German  peasants,  the 
colored  race,  rt  cetera)  myopia  is  practically  unknown.  The 
report  of  Jones  (see  section  a)  stating  that  myopia  in  eonsider- 
al)Ie  degree  is  found  among  the  Indians  shows  an  exception  to 
this  rule. 

Table  Showing  the  Progressive  Increase  of  Myopia 
through  the  Higher  Grades. 


« 

o 

a 

^  1 

o 

5  I 

Philadelphia  schools 

5. 

IH 

Tia 

«^* 

ad  cf 
Per  ct. 

(Ritley)^"    (Wenelt)* 

Bostons 
(Loring 

■gsl 

Yean.             Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Pef  cent. 

Elementary  hcIiooIh. 

6.7 

8i     4.27        3.36 

8 

11.7 

6-14  years 

(Not  Including 

(12.75  per  ct. 

Hi{(her  girla*  Hchools 

7.7 

Hi      8.76 

Z%  per  cent, 
mixed   aBtiiT' 

In  lower 
claases; 

Iiiteruiediate  gchools 

10.8 

U\   11.60 

matiflm.) 

19.75  per  ct. 

Academy  gra<ie 

19.7 

171    19.88 

In  upper 

(Rral  Schulen) 

classes.) 

GymnaHium 

26.2 

UnlvorBlty 

69.6 

Since  myopia  is  a  secondary  condition,  occurring  in  certain 
neglected  case«,  it  naturally  follows  that  a  decrease  in  the  number 
of  myopia  cases  should  occur,  as  the  medical  profession  and  the 
public  have  come  to  realize  the  value  of  the  early  correction  of 
optical  error. 

Such  has  actually  been  the  case  and  is  an  encouraging  sign, 
even  though  the  general  class  of  congenitally  defective  eyes  is 
probably  as  numerous  as  ever.  We  are  indebted  for  this  demon- 
stration to  S.  D.  Risley  and  his  assistants,  who  reviewed  195,000 
prescriptions  for  glasses,  written  over  the  pftiod  extending  from 
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1874  to  1893.  There  was  found  to  be  a  steady  and  progressive 
decline  in  the  number  of  those  prescriptions  written  for  the 
correction  of  myopia. 

Quoting  briefly  without  fractional  exactness  (for  tables  and 
charts  see  Xorris  and  Oliver,  vol.  ii,  pp.  376-377),  in  the  year 
1877,  27  per  cent,  of  all  prescriptions  were  for  myopia,  20  per 
cent,  in  1885,  and  16  per  cent  in  1893. 

Trachoma. 

Trachoma  is  extremely  prevalent  among  the  lower  classes  of 
southeastern  Europe,  particularly  in  Turkey,  Italy,  and  southern 
Russia.  It  is  said  that  in  Turkey  such  j)ublic  schools  as  exist  are 
shunned  by  the  better  classes  on  this  account.  At  the  port  of 
Naples,  in  1909,  20,000  prospective  emigrants  were  turned  back 
by  the  authorities  because  of  the  United  States^  prohibition  of 
entry  in  trachoma  cases.  In  Xew  York  City,  in  the  year  1910, 
out  of  19,545  immigrants,  1442  were  deported  because  of 
trachonia. 

The  health  reports  of  New  York  City  dealing  with  the 
diseases  of  school  children  have  consistently  shown  8000  to 
10,000  cases  of  trachoma  each  year  since  1905.  There  is  some 
doubt,  however,  acknowledged  by  the  authorities  themselves,  as 
to  the  diagnosis  in  most  of  the  cases ;  so  it  is  almost  certain  that 
many  of  these  cases  are  "suspects"  and  really  follicular  con- 
junctivitis. The  maintenance  of  3  trachoma  dispensaries  by  the 
city,  because  the  eye  dispensaries  of  the  general  hospitals  were 
overrun  with  cases  sent  in  by  school  inspectors,  is  proof,  how- 
ever, that  the  disease  does  exist  to  a  surprising  extent. 

In  Philadelphia,  the  writer,  in  1909,  examined  3000  poor 
Italian  children  for  the  existence  of  trachoma  and  found  12 
undoubted  cases  and  20  doubtful  ones.  A  special  commission 
appointed  by  the  Philadelphia  authorities  to  investigate  the  sub- 
ject in  1910  discovered  41  cases  in  6000  children  examined.  The 
conclusion  in  Philadelphia  was  that,  in  view  of  the  re'atively  few 
cases  and  the  low  degree  of  contagion,  the  regular  hospitals  were 
capable  of  handling  them. 

In  reformatories,  prisons,  and  other  institutions  containing 
large  numbers  of  the  lower  classes  trachoma  is  not  uncommon. 
Thus,  an  lamination  ip  the  reformatory  for  boys  at  Glen 
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Mills,  Pa.,  showed  12  cases  among  700  boys.  The  boys  in  this 
institution  are  mostly  from  Philadelphia,  and  the  cases  were 
probably  Italians  or  Russian  Jews. 

BiBUOGBAPHT  ON   THE  EyES. 

1  Proceedings  Sixth  Annual  Conference  of  the  Sanitary  Officers 
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4  "Report  of  Public  Health  Commission  of  the  London  County 
Council,  1904,"  P.  S.  King  &  Son,  Publishers;  Sir  Shirley  Murphy, 
Health  Officer;  Dr.  James  Kerr,  in  charge  of  school  inspection. 

5  "Eight  hundred  and  fifty  boys,"  Northeast  Manual  Training 
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6  "Results  of  the  Examination  of  Students'  Eyes,  University  of 
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years  ago  by  Dr.  P.  A.  Callan,  of  New  York  City. 

©Report  of  Dr.  t.  C.  Wessels,  Ophthalmologist,  Philadelphia 
Health  Report. 

10  "Examination  of  the  Eyes  of  2500  School  Children,  Philadelphia." 
This  is  one  of  the  most  thorough  studies  made.  Transactions  of  the 
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11  Ibid.,  page  353. 

Prevalence  of  Nose  and  Throat  Defects  and 

Defective  Hearing. 

Here  the  ear  is  considered  with  the  nose  and  throat  because 
ear  troubles  are  practically  all  dependent  upon  previous  diseases 
of  the  nose  and  throat.  Under  nose  and  throat  are  included 
enlarged  tonsils  (adenoid)^  nasal  obstruction,  and  nasal  catarrh. 
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Although  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  eliapter  to  deal  with 
ordinary  school  children  rather  than  with  those  belonging  to 
special  groups,  the  conditions  fouud  in  the  nose,  throat,  and  ear 
vary  so  widely  with  age  and  social  condition  that  lump  figures 
are  misleading.  Before  reading  the  information  given  below,  the 
reader  should  firmly  fix  in  mind  the  fact  that  enlarged  tonsils, 
adenoids,  and  their  cH)-exi8ting  catarrhal  deafness  tend  to  de- 
crease at  about  the  ninth  or  tenth  year.  For  thia  reason  a  small 
child  may  be  reiK)rted  as  defective  and  four  or  five  years  subse- 
quently may  be  passed  as  normal.  Tlie  ditTererice  between  the 
children  of  the  poor  and  the  cliildren  of  the  \vell-t*)-do  is  also 
startling.  Probably  from  the  local  irritation  of  ill-ventilated 
rooms,  and  j)artly  from  the  flabby  tissues  resulting  from  poor 
food,  the  children  of  the  slums  suffer  from  nose  and  throat 
defc»cts  in  at  least  twice  the  proportion  of  the  children  of  the 
better  classes. 

As  a  general  rule,  based  on  the  writer's  experience,  with  a 
review  of  about  6000  children,  the  following  table  may  be 
followed : — 

Table  Showing  Prevalence  of  Nasal  Obstruction, 


Children  of  the 
well-to-do. 


Children  of  the 
poor. 


Youiur  children 

Per  cent. 
12 

Per   cent. 
25 

Children  over  10  years 

6 

12 

The  prevalence  of  enlarged  tonsils  may  be  taken  at  half 
these  figures. 

The  relative  frequency  with  which  adenoids  cause  obstruc- 
tion of  the  nasal  passages,  are  associated  with  enlargement  of 
the  tonsils,  and  cause  ear  complications  is  better  ascertained 
from  the  case  reports  of  a  specialist  than  from  the  findings  of 
the  school  physician.  Dr.  Arslan  {Journal  of  Laryngology, 
1895)  gives  an  analysis  of  42f)  cases  of  adenoids.  He  found  294 
(or  69  per  cent.)   caused  obstruction  j  158   (or  37  per  cent.) 
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cauBed  chronic  inflammatory  enlargement  of  the  tonsils  and 
pharyngitiB;  conversely,  adenoids  were  present  in  about  three- 
fourths  of  all  cases  of  enlarged  tonsils;  tb'i  (or  59  per  cent.) 
showed  middle-ear  catarrh  and  possibly  more  serious  con- 
sequences. 

An  accurate  inveetigation  of  the  hearing  of  school  children 
was  made  by  Mr.  J.  M.  McCallie  and  the  writer,  at  the  Sunmier 
School  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  sessions  of  1910  and 
1911.  The  McCallie  audiometer,  described  on  page  300,  was  used 
and  each  ear  tested  separately. 


/    1 

0  10      30      fo    so 


to 


ro 


« 


Fig.  105. — The  hearing  of  bcIiooI  children  as  shown  by 
McCh11:p'8  audiometer  (recOid  of  6B0  ears  tested).  The  large 
numbers  0  to  100  constitute  a  scale  representing  the  acuity  of 
hearing. 

Summary  of  the  results  showed  that  of  the  5fiO  ears 
examined  474,  or  84  per  cent.,  tested  90  or  alwvc  on  the  instru- 
ment, 7G,  or  14  per  cent.,  tested  between  70  And  90,  and  10,  or  2 
per  cent.,  tested  below  70.  A  plurality  of  the  ears  tested  showed 
a  hearing  of  94  to  95  (see  chart),  and  moat  of  the  others  tested 
BO  close  to  this  that  normal  hearing,  as  indicated  by  this  instru- 
ment, was  evidently  anj-where  from  90  to  98. 

This  signifies,  therefore,  that  14  per  cent,  of  all  ears  are 
slightly  deaf,  and  2  per  cent,  of  all  ears  are  quite  deaf.  The 
proportion  of  children  is  approximately  the  same  as  these  pro- 
portions of  ears — a  little  higher  because  some  children  have  one 
ear  only  defective. 
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The  influence  of  age  on  the  acuity  of  liearing  was  Bhown  by 
tliis  investigation  to  l>e  practically  negative,  at  least  during  the 
period  of  school  life.    The  hearing,  tabulated  per  age,  was: — 

6  vTs.  7  yra.  8  yrs.  9  yrs.  10  yrs.  11  yrs.  12  yrs.  1.3  yrs.  14  yra.  15  yra. 
87        88  00         92  90  91  8*5  90  93  92 

The  reason  for  the  low  average  at  the  age  of  12  was 
l)ecause  of  a  case  of  extremely  defective  hearing  (both  ears)  in 
one  of  the  children  tested.  The  comparatively  small  size  of  the 
series  made  this  excei)tional  case  show  itself  in  the  statistics. 

The  Prevalence  of  Discharging  E^rs. 

The  prevalence  of  chronic  ear  discharge  may  he  estimated 
in  round  numbers  at  1  or  2  per  cent,  in  the  lower  grades.  This 
estimate,  however,  is  that  of  the  medical  inspector  having  oppor- 
tunity for  but  one  examination,  and  that  a  casual  one.  The 
reports  of  the  specialists  show  a  much  higher  percentage,  and 
the  condition  actually  exists  in  considerable  frequency  among 
the  children  of  the  poor,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  are  afllicted  with 
adenoids,  which  favor  the  ear  inflammation.  Thus,  in  100 
children  in  the  Xinth  Primary  School  of  Philadelphia,  the 
writer  found  4  cases,  all  small  children.  Tn  McKenzie's  "Medical 
Inspection  of  School  Children,"  it  is  stated  that  an  examination 
of  Edinburgh  school  children  showed  otitis  media  and  perfora- 
tion existing  in  15  cases  (2,i)  per  cent.).  There  was  dry 
perforation  in  8  cases  (1.3  per  cent.).  (Beatrices  indicating 
previous  suppuration  existed  in  10  cases  (l.T  per  cent.). 

The  report  of  the  TiOndon  County  Council,  1907,  states  that 
the  examination  of  132  boys  in  the  Paddington  Technical 
Schools  showed  4  cases  of  discharging  ears.  An  examination  of 
1000  school  children  in  the  Hanwell  district  schools,  containing 
very  poor  children,  showed  chronic  middle-ear  suppuration  in 
88  cases  (8.8  per  cent.).  Past  suppurative  middle-cAr  trouble 
existed  in  247  cases  (24.7  per  cent.).  The  report  also  states  that 
an  examination,  by  Miss  Tvens,  of  lOOfi  poor  children  in  5  East 
End  schools  showed  chronic  suppuration  to  exist  in  73  cases 
(7.3  per  cent.).  Dry  perforation  of  the  eardnim  existed  in  42 
children  (4.2  per  cent.),  and  cicatrices  indicating  previous  dis- 
chaige  in  134  children  (13.4  per  cent.). 
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Illustrative  of  the  findings  of  a  specialist  is  the  report  of  Har- 
land  and  Stimson,  which  in  20  of  297  boys  between  the  ages  of  8 
and  19,  pupils  at  the  William  Penn  Charter  College  Preparatory 
School,  showed  purulent  discharge  to  be  either  a  present  or  a 
past  condition  in  31  cases  (10.43  per  cent.).  The  proportion 
among  the  younger  children  was  15  per  cent.,  decreasing  steadily 
as  the  examination  progressed  to  the  older  boys,  where  it  is 
recorded  as  4  per  cent.  It  should  be  remembered  that  these 
figures  include  not  only  those  cases  in  which  an  evident  purulent 
discharge  exists,  but  a  greater  number  of  cases  in  which  are 
found  dry  perforation  and  healed  drum  membranes,  showing  by 
their  scars  that  discharge  and  subsequent  healing  have  taken 
place. 

The  Prevalence  of  Carious  Teeth. 

Owing  to  neglect,  decayed  teeth  may  be  found  in  school 
children  of  every  age.  Particularly  between  the  ages  of  7  and 
11  is  dental  decay  a  characteristic  condition,  and  three-fourths 
of  all  school  children  are  shown  by  reports  to  possess  from  1  to 
10  carious  teeth. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  school  physician  to  find  all  of 
10  or  15  children  successively  examined  to  have  one  or  more 
decayed  teeth.  I  have  at  hand  two  memoranda  noting  instances 
of  this,  one  at  the  Todd  School  and  the  other  at  the  Fletcher 
School  of  Philadelphia.  An  instance  comes  to  mind  in  which 
a  school  nurse  at  the  Fletcher  School,  who  had  been  instructed 
to  take  15  children  to  a  dental  dispensary,  had  forgotten  the 
matter  till  the  last  moment  and  appealed  to  the  inspector  to 
furnish  the  material.  The  principal  was  asked  to  send  up  a  class 
of  third-grade  children,  and  the  15  cases  of  carious  teeth  were 
foimd  in  the  first  23  children  examined. 

The  following  reports  on  the  teeth  of  school  children  may 
be  quoted : — 

New  York  City  School  Children  (see  Chart  4),  164,250 
cases  of  decayed  teeth  out  of  266,42G  children  examined  (61 
percent.). 

Summer  School  of  Observation,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
1909  (see  Chart  3),  60  cases  of  decayed  teeth  out  of  156 
children  examined  (38.5  per  cent.).    Chart  3  also  gives  a  table 
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showing  the  prevalence  of  decayed  teetli  by  grades  (roughly  by 
age).  In  tlie  second,  tliird,  fourth,  and  fifth  grades  over  50  per 
cent,  of  the  children  showed  defective  teeth.  In  the  sixth, 
seventh,  and  eiglith  grades  the  number  diminished  to  25  per  cent. 

New  York  City  Summer  Sanitarium  at  Sea  Breeze,  L,  I. 
(see  Chart  G),  974  cases  of  decayed  teeth  out  of  1343  children 
examined  (73  per  cent.). 

Iligh'School  Girls. — It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
numl)er  of  decayed  ti*eth  is  proportionately  less  among  high- 
school  pupils  than  among  grammar-school  children.  This  is 
doul)tless  due  to  selective  action  (the  high-school  pupils  being 
of  better  social  class),  since  the  permanent  teeth,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  tlje  wisdom  teeth,  are  all  in  the  mouth  by  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  year,  and  are  naturally  more  liable  to  decay  with  the 
increase  of  age.  Thus,  the  girls  in  tbe  William  Penn  High 
School,  Philadelphia  (see  Chart  5),  showed  only  10  per  cent,  of 
decaved  teeth. 

Philadelphia  School  Children  (poor). — Chart  2,  which 
shows  the  prevalence  of  physical  defects  among  elementary  school 
children  of  the  poor  immigrant  class,  may  be  taken  as  showing 
figures  slightly  below  actual  conditions.  The  general  average 
here  shows  de(;ay  in  33.5  per  cent,  of  the  children.  It  should  be 
stated  in  this  connection  that  children  who  presented  single 
decayed  teeth  apparently  ready  to  fall  out  were  passed  over  as 
eases  for  which  it  was  hardlv  worth  while  to  issue  notices  to 
parents.  (The  defects  noted  in  Philadelphia  are  only  those  for 
which  such  notices  are  issued  plus  important  {Mjrmanent  defects.) 
The  variations  by  grades  are  shown  also  in  Chart  2. 

City  of  London  (Report  of  the  Ty>ndon  County  Council, 
1907). — The  examination  of  700  young  children  of  poor  social 
station  revealed  the  fact  that  (ISO  (97  per  cent.)  possessed 
decayed  teeth.  Of  these  fi80  children,  205  possessed  2  decayed 
teeth,  152  children  possessed  3  to  5  decayed  teeth,  and  323 
children  possessed  (>  or  more  decayed  teeth. 

Among  these  were  found  one  child  with  11  decaying 
stumps,  another  with  11,  and  another  with  17.  One  girl  had 
but  2  teeth.    One  boy  possessed  not  a  single  sound  tooth. 

Another  study  was  made  designed  to  show  the  conditions 
existing  in  older  school  children.    An  examination  of  132  bojTR 
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showed  62  per  cent,  with  two  or  more  carious  teeth.  An  examina- 
tion of  a  large  number  of  girls  revealed  decayed  teeth  in  37 
per  cent,  of  them.  In  anotlier  series  of  boys  and  girls,  43  per 
cent,  of  all  children  possessed  one  or  more  decayed  teeth. 

City  of  Edinburgh  (Quoted  from  McKenzie^s  ^^edical 
Inspection  of  School  Children"). — A  careful  examination  of  591 
children  showed  that  not  more  than  25  per  cent,  cleaned  their 
teeth,  and  that  only  5  per  cent,  used  the  toothbrush  daily.  Of 
the  whole  591  children  the  teetli  were  regular  in  67  per  cent., 
and  very  irregular  in  5.5  per  cent.,  the  remainder  being  fairly 
regular.  Six  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  children  pos- 
sessed badly  decayed  teeth.  Decayed  first  teeth  were  found  in 
571  children  (96  per  cent,  of  all),  and  decayed  permanent  teeth 
in  110  children  (19.4  per  cent,  of  all).  Many  children,  of  course, 
were  counted  in  both  groups  of  cases.  The  children  with  decayed 
first  teeth  averaged  4.95  decayed  teeth  each,  and  those  with 
decayed  permanent  teeth  averaged  2.5  decayed  teeth  per  child. 

City  of  Aberdeen  (Quoted  from  McKenzie's "Medical  Inspec- 
tion of  School  Children"). — ^The  examination  of  Aberdeen  chil- 
dren was  made  purposely  along  the  same  lines  as  in  Edinburgh, 
and  the  results  are,  therefore,  comparable.  Six  hundred  children 
were  examined.  Of  these,  12  per  cent,  used  a  toothbrush  daily. 
Three  per  cent,  presented  markedly  irregular  teth,  and  the  teeth 
of  5  per  cent,  were  much  decayed.  In  the  recording  of  decay  no 
distinction  was  made  between  temporary  and  permanent  teeth, 
but  separate  records  were  made  for  the  younger  and  for  the 
older  children.  Thus,  in  the  youngest  children  33  per  cent, 
exhibited  decayed  teeth.  In  the  children  over  9  years  of  age 
80  per  cent,  possessed  decayed  teetli.  As  to  the  number  of 
teeth  diseased,  the  average  was  2  carious  teeth  for  each  (defect- 
'  ive)  child  under  9  years  of  age,  and  Sy^  decayed  teeth  for  each 
child  12  to  15  years  of  age. 

Influence  of  Age  on  the  Prevalence  of  Decayed 
Teeth. — In  our  present  generation  of  dental  neglect  through 
childhood  years,  the  age  factor  is  so  powerful  that  it  should  be 
especially  mentioned.  After  the  appearance  of  the  first  perma- 
nent tooth  at  the  age  of  6  years,  the  temporary  teeth  are  in  the 
process  of  nature  successively  dropped  from  the  mouth  imtil  the 
ninth  year  sees  the  last  one  discarded  and  replaced  by  the  perma- 
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Hent  second  bicuspid.  At  this  time  all  the  pei'manent  teeth  have 
appeared  except  the  12-  and  18-  year  molars,  and  so  the  child  of 
10  years  is  provided  with  24  teeth  none  of  which  is  more  than 
three  or  four  years  old.  So  many  slum  children  who  at  the  age 
of  7  possessed  6  or  8  rotting  teeth  will  now  present  an  absolutely 
healthy  mouth.  Nowhere  in  my  own  experience  was  this  more 
impressively  demonstrated  than  in  the  case  of  the  two  small  boys 
with  bad  teeth  sho¥m  in  the  chapter  on  the  Teeth.  Two  years 
after  the  picture  I  met  one  of  them  outside  the  school  and 
recognized  him  because  he  saluted  me.  He  opened  his  mouth 
upon  request,  one  might  say  for  old  times'  sake,  and  exhibited  a 
set  of  perfect  teeth. 

Theoretically  the  number  of  decayed  teeth  should  decline 
from  the  seventh  to  the  eleventh  year,  and  then  again  slowly 
increase  as  the  permanc^nt  tei»th  begin  to  show  decay.  Practically 
there  is  no  secondary  increase  because  the  children  in  the  upper 
grades  represent  a  l)etter  social  class  by  process  of  elimination  and 
also  go  to  the  dentist.  Illustrative  of  this  decrea4se  as  age  (and, 
therefore,  grade)  increases  are  the  grade  figures  furnished  by 
Charts  2  and  3.  In  Chart  3  the  percentages  are  already  worked 
out  In  Chart  2  the  305  children  of  the  soc-ond  and  third  grades 
showed  127  cases  of  decayed  tc*eth  (41  per  cent.)  ;  the  154  chil- 
dren of  the  fourth  grade  showed  52  cases  (33.7  per  cent.) ;  the 
188  children  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades  showed  50  cases 
(26.6  per  cent.),  and  the  200  children  of  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  showed  21  cases  (10.5  per  cent.).  The  reader  can  see 
by  reading  Chart  2  that  among  the  305  children  in  the  second 
and  third  grades  18  possessed  7  or  more  decayed  teeth. 

Prevalence  of  Nervous  Disorders. 

The  number  of  nervous  children  found  in  the  scliools  is 
stated  very  differently  in  tliese  reports.  A  moment's  reflection 
on  the  circumstances  attendant  on  tlie  gathering  of  the  statistics 
will  readily  show  the  reason  for  this  variation.  The  medical 
inspector  who  sees  a  child  for  only  four  or  five  minutes  will 
frequently  detect  nervousness  by  the  husky  voice,  explosive 
utterances,  tremulous  lips,  and  overquick  actions.  lie  will  be 
helped  in  the  diagnosis  also  by  the  condition  of  poor  nutrition  or 
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anemia  which  so  often  coexists.  It  is  evident,  however,  that 
such  a  short  interview  reveals  only  a  fraction  of  the  nervous 
children.  Thus,  Chart  1  gives  1.5  per  cent,  among  the  better 
class  of  American  children,  4  per  cent,  among  the  poor  American, 
and  4  per  cent,  among  the  Italian  and  Jewish  children  in  the 
poor  quarters  of  the  city.  Chart  3  states  that  2  per  cent,  among 
the  children  in  the  Summer  School  of  Observation  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  are  nervous.  Chart  4,  which  gives 
chorea  cases,  states  but  4  per  cent.  At  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Summer  School  in  the  session  of  1910,  a  definite  census 
was  made  by  Dr.  Brumm,  who  assisted  the  writer  in  the  medical 
inspection  work.  The  teachers  collaborated.  Of  131  children 
examined  27  (or  20  per  cent.)  showed  nervousness  (16  irritable 
nervousness,  6  apathetic  nervousness,  and  5  chorea). 

At  the  Seashore  Sanitarium  for  Poor  Children  at  Sea  Breeze, 
Long  Island,  one-third  of  whose  charges  were  recorded  as  poorly 
nourished,  the  proportion  of  nervous  children  was  9  per  cent, 
(see  Chart  6). 

Careful  observation  of  school  children  reveals  much  higher 
figures.  The  most  trustworthy  of  these  at  hand  have  just  been 
furnished  upon  request  by  the  principals  of  four  elementary 
schools.  Here  it  will  be  noticed  that  nervousness  in  some  degree 
existed  in  14  per  cent,  of  the  primary  boys,  in  11  per  cent,  of  the 
primary  girls,  in  8  per  cent,  of  the  grammar  boys,  and  in  4  per 
cent,  of  the  grammar  girls. 

The  table  given  below,  based  on  the  teachers'  observations, 
shows  two  remarkable  facts.  The  first  is  that  more  boys  than 
girls  are  noted  as  nervous;  the  second,  that  the  proportion  of 
nervous  children  is  much  higher  in  the  lower  grades.  The  latter 
appears  contrary  to  the  view  often  expressed  by  teachers  and 
physicians,  that  school  life  is  the  cause  of  nervousness  in  chil- 
dren. There  is  really  nothing  irreconcilable  in  the  two  state- 
ments. The  explanation  is  that  nervousness  is  very  prevalent 
among  the  mentally  deficient  and  the  malnourished  children  of 
the  poor,  and  such  children  drop  out  of  school  before  reaching 
the  grammar  grades.  This  point  is  emphasized  by  the  report 
of  a  special  class  in  the  Miller  School  (not  included  in  the 
table).  This  class  contained  17  boys  and  10  girls,  most  of  them 
feeble-minded,  some  backward,  their  ages  varying  from  7  to  13 
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years.  Of  the  17  boys  5  were  slightly  nervous  and  4  very  nervous. 
Of  the  10  girls  1  was  slightly  and  4  very  nervous.  Of  the  27 
children  in  the  class,  14  were  in  some  degree  nervous. 

Adolescence,  which  occurs  at  about  the  age  when  children 
pass  from  the  grammar  to  the  high  school,  brings  with  it  a  period 
of  high  nervous  instability,  and  every  high-school  teacher  of 
girls  is  familiar  with  hysterical  attacks,  fainting  spells,  and 
periodical  absences.  The  figures  furnished  by  Dr.  Richards  in 
Chart  5  (18  per  cent,  of  the  girls  in  the  freshman  class  of  the 
William  Penn  High  School  for  Girls  are  stated  to  be  nervous) 
are,  however,  remarkably  high.  It  is  probable  tliat  they  express 
a  very  searching  scrutiny,  and  that  the  number  includes  many 
girls  who  were  temporarily  frightened  by  the  physical  examina- 
tion, which  was  thorough. 

In  Warner's  book  on  the  "Study  of  Children,^^  elaborate 
tables  are  given.  These  tables  appear  not  unreasonable,  but  the 
examination  appears  to  have  been  so  cursory  in  character  (the 
author  states  that  they  are  based  on  50,000  children  seen  in  the 
years  1892-94)  that  the  writer  feels  that  they  are  not  backed  by 
sufficient  proof  to  warrant  quotation. 

Among  the  dull,  the  bacJcward,  the  feeble-minded,  and  the 
difficult  children  the  percentage  of  nervousness  is  extremely  high, 
indicating  a  generally  unstable  nervous  system.  In  Chart  8  the 
percentage  of  nervous  boys  among  the  pupils  in  the  truant  school 
is  given  as  2  per  cent.  These  figures  do  not  express  even  approxi- 
mately the  truth.  They  refer  to  cases  of  nervous  exhaustion. 
Every  teacher  knows  that  of  such  boys  at  least  one-half  are  high 
strung,  ill  disciplined,  quarrelsome,  and  given  to  outbursts  of 
temper.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  such  boys  to  fly  into  fights  with 
others  as  they  pass  through  the  aisles  of  the  class. 

Among  the  feeble-minded  cases  recorded  in  Chart  8  the 
proportion  of  ner^'ous  children  is  given  as  12  per  cent.  The 
physical  examination  of  all  the  children  of  this  group  was  made 
personally  by  the  writer  and  represents  all  those  detectable  by  a 
close  scrutiny  extending  over  twenty  or  thirty  minutes  in  each 
case. 

The  number  of  children  suffering  from  epilepsy  is  difficult 
to  determine,  since  many  epileptic  children  are  permanently 
feeble-minded  and  only  incidentally  epileptic.     Other  epileptic 
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ckildren  do  not  attend  Fchool,  and  Rome  are  wrongfully  elassed  as 
epileptic  because  of  the  occurrence  of  single  fainting  spells  or 
epileptic  seizures.  In  the  course  of  six  years  I  have  seen  probably 
15  or  20  epileptics  in  the  schools.  The  only  figures  at  hand 
bearing  on  the  subject  are  found  in  the  report  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  for  1908,  a  contributor  stating  that  300 
epileptics  not  mentally  deficient  were  found  in  the  schools  of 
London. 

Prevalence  of  Orthopedic  Defects. 

The  frequent  orthopedic  defects  encountered  in  school  chil- 
dren are  stoop  shoulders  and  lateral  curvature. 

Prevalence  of  Stoop  Shoulders. — This  condition  in  the  case 
of  children  is  practically  synonymous  with  flat  chest,  since  the 
only  cases  of  pronounced  stoop  shoulders  a^sociattnl  with  fair  or 
good  chest  development  are  those  whoso  jx)ssessors  have  acquired 
the  stoop  in  adult  life  from  certain  occupations. 

A  review  of  the  general  charts  (1  to  G)  shows  that  in- 
spectors, as  a  rule,  do  not  pay  much  attention  to  this  most 
important  defect,  for  but  few  cases  are  recorded.  There  is  an 
unfortunate  idea  that  chest  development  is' the  physical  instruct- 
or's province  entirely.  Such  cases  as  are  reported  by  school 
physicians  are  loosely  classed  with  other  orthopedic  defects  in  a 
general  group. 

The  writer,  in  his  investigation  of  the  subjects  of  adenoids 
and  mental  deficiency,  had  occasion  to  note  the  frequent  existence 
of  stoop  shoulders  in  the  mentally  deficient  and  in  children 
Buffering  from  adenoids,  defective  hearing,  defective  vision,  and 
poor  nutrition.  For  this  reason  Chart  2  contains  an  accurate 
list  of  the  number  of  cases  of  prorumnced  stoop  shoulders  and 
Hat  chest  occurring  in  the  ^ft.  Vernon  (Irammar  School.  In  the 
second  and  third  grades  there  were  7  cases  out  of  305  children 
examined;  in  the  fourth  grade,  3  out  of  154  examined;  in  the 
fifth  and  sixth  grades  there  were  5  out  of  188  examined ;  in  the 
.  seventh  and  eighth  grades  there  were  11  out  of  200  examined. 
This  equals  about  3  per  cent.  There  were  two  or  three  times 
this  number  who  would  be  noted  as  somewhat  flat  chested  upon 
close  inspection. 

Prevalence  of  T/itcral  Curvninrc  or  Scoliosis. — Tlie  school 
inspector  in   America   does   not   record   many   cases   of   lateral 
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curvature  because  with  the  clothing  on  only  pronounced  cases  can 
be  detected.  In  Chart  2,  covering  847  children,  the  writer  failed 
to  record  any  case  whatever.  (In  excuse  for  this  apparent  over- 
sight it  may  be  noted  that  the  Philadelphia  inspectors  are 
generally  instructed  to  concentrate  tlieir  attention  upon  remedia- 
ble defects.)  There  were  doubtless  several  cases  easily  noticeable, 
and  there  is  at  hand  a  photograph  of  one  case  from  among  these 
children.  The  156  children  at  the  Summer  School  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  (see  Chart  3)  yielded  one  case. 
Charts  4,  5,  and  6  mention  orthopedic  defects  in  lump  and  are, 
therefore,  not  quotable  here. 

Evident  lateral  curvature  is  much  more  plainly  seen  in 
adults  than  in  children.  One  has  but  to  walk  slowly  down  a 
crowded  street  and  study  the  backs  of  those  in  front  to  see  any 
number  of  people,  particularly  men,  carrying  one  shoulder  higher 
than  the  other,  and  wearing  a  coat  sagging  on  one  side  of  the 
neck  and  shoulder.  Any  tailor  or  dressmaker  will  testify  that  a 
large  proportion  of  all  persons  require  padding  in  one  shoulder  in 
order  to  present  a  symmetrical  form. 

The  observations  of  orthopedists  and  physical  instructors 
made  on  subjects  undressed  for  the  sake  of  careful  scrutiny 
show  one-fourth  to  present  some  degree  of  spinal  curvature.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  these  figures,  while  true  and  indica- 
tive of  unhygienic  causative  conditions,  nevertheless  show  most 
cases  to  be  of  slight  degree.  We  may  quote  from  the  findings  of 
Combe,^  of  Lausanne,  Switzerland: — 

Combe  notes  the  fact  that  at  about  12  years  there  is  an 

i**The  Requirements  of  Proper  School  Furniture,"  by  Robert  W. 
Lovett,  School  Hygiene,  Oct.,  1908.  Also  **A  Continued  Study  of  Pupils* 
Attitudes,"  by  Lillian  M.  Towne,  American  Physical  Education  Review, 
March,  1902.  (Dr.  Lovett  attributes  the  Lausanne  figures  to  Scholder; 
Miss  Towne  to  Combe.) 

Total  number  children  examined 2314 

Total  number  cases  lateral  curvature 571,  or  24.7  per  cent. 

In  the  different  grades  the  figures  were  as  follows: — 

Per  cent. 
Grade  1  there  were    8.7 

2  "         "        18,2 

3  "         "         19.8 

4  "         "         27.2 

6       "         "        28.S 

"       6       "         *'        36.4 

"       7       "         "       Sl.O 
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arrest  of  the  prevalence  of  scoliosis.  The  separate  tables  for  boys 
and  girls  show  23  per  cent,  for  boys  (297  out  of  1270)  and  26.7 
per  cent,  for  girls  (274  out  of  1024).  The  tables  of  Knig,  of 
Dresden,  also  show  the  practical  correspondence  in  boys  and  girls. 
In  the  boys  it  was  26  per  cent.  (181  cases  out  of  695  examined) ; 
in  the  girls  22.5  per  cent.  (163  eases  out  of  723  examined). 

■  Other  European  figures  are  those  of  Hagman,  of  Moscow, 
who  found  in  1664  children  29  per  cent,  scoliotic;  Guillaume,  of 
Neufchatel,  in  731  children  29  per  cent.;  Kallback,  of  St. 
Petersburg,  in  2333  children  2(5  per  cent.  Thus,  approximately 
27  per  cent,  of  school  children  have  various  degrees  of  lateral 
curvature. 

Figures  on  Canadian  children  are  presented  by  Dr.  R.  Tait 
McKenzie^ : — 

In  a  series  of  examinations,  covering  a  period  of  four  years  in  the 
Montreal  High  School,  of  boys  varying  in  age  from  13  to  18  and  averag- 
ing a  little  over  15  years,  I  have  been  struck  by  the  number  that 
presented  some  marked  irregularity  of  growth,  and  on  tabulating  them 
I  And  that  20  per  cent,  of  all  those  examined  have  a  marked  lowering 
of  the  right  shoulder,  3  per  cent,  have  the  left  low,  scoliosis  was  found 
in  2  per  cent.,  lordosis  marked  in  5  per  cent.,  and  round  shoulders  in 
3  per  cent.;  while  the  habitual  standing  position  of  30  per  cent,  ap- 
proaches more  or  less  closely  to  what  Bernard  Roth  has  aptly  named 
the  "gorilla  type" — abdomen  protruded,  chest  flat,  and  head  shoved 
forward. 

These  defects  are  found  not  among  school  boys  alone,  for  out  of 
500  college  students  of  the  athletic  class  examined  at  McGill  12  per 
cent,  showed  these  same  defects,  varying  from  slight  unevenness  of  the 
shoulders  to  marked  scoliosis.  In  an  examination  of  54  students  of  the 
Royal  Victoria  College  for  Women  during  the  past  year,  I  found  19 
presenting  some  marked  deviation  from  the  normal,  11  having  right 
shoulder  low,  and  in  4  others  well-marked  scoliosis — 8  girls  complained 
of  persistent  backacLe. 

The  Prevalence  of  Poor  Nutrition. 

The  prevalence  of  poor  nutrition  varies  demonstrably  with 
social  class,  age,  and  mental  development.  Doubtless  other 
factors,  such  as  a  rich,  improper  diet,  overstudy,  and  lack  of 
exercise,  affect  the  nutrition,  but  no  statistics  are  at  hand. 


1  **Tlie   Influence   of    School    Life    on    Curvature    of   the    Spine," 
llpntrefil  Medical  Journal,  Feb.,  1902. 
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Since  height,  weight,  blood,  vascular  tension,  and  tissue 
quality  all  detennine  the  grade  of  nutrition,  it  follows  that  a 
simple  accurate  and  comprehensive  definition  of  this  condition 
is  impossible.  Good  nutrition  insensibly  shades  into  fair  nutri- 
tion, and  fair  nutrition  shades  off  into  poor  nutrition.  The 
personal  equation,  therefore,  figures  in  every  examiner's  results, 
and  if  he  be  compelled  to  group  all  his  cases  into  "good"  and 
"poor"  his  results  may  be  at  striking  variance  with  those  of 
others  examining  the  same  children.  This  is  the  natural  explanar- 
tion  of  the  discrepancy  between  the  reports  of  medical  inspectors 
and  experienced  social  workers,  on  the  one  hand,  and  special 
investigators  without  experience,  on  the  other.  The  former  have 
become  accustomed  (hardened  possibly)  to  slum  conditions  and 
note  only  the  worst  cases.  The  latter  are  shocked  at  evidently 
low  general  standard  and  base  their  judgment  on  a  comparison 
with  well-fed  American  children. 


(a)  Prevalence  of  Poor  Nutrition  According  to 
Medical  Inspectors'  Reports. 

Here  will  be  found  minimum  figures  because  medical  in- 
spectors, as  a  rule,  note  only  defects  for  which  parents'  notices 
are  issued.  These  minimum  figures  gathered  in  the  course  of 
routine  work  approximate  5  to  6  per  cent.  Thus,  Chart  No.  "1 
gives  2  per  cent,  for  Americans  of  the  better  class,  7  per  cent, 
for  poor  American  children,  and  4  per  cent,  among  the  poor 
Italians  and  Russian  Jews.  Chart  4,  covering  many  thousand 
New  York  children,  gives  3  per  cent,  of  poor  nutrition  cases. 
Chart  3,  reporting  the  condition  of  the  children  in  the  Summer 
School  of  Observation  of  the  Universitv  of  Pennsvlvania,  session 
of  1909,  gives  4.5  per  cent,  cases  of  malnutrition.  The  succeeding 
year  my  colleague.  Dr.  Seth  A.  Bmmm,  made  these  examinations 
and  reported  3.9  per  cent,  cases  of  poor  nutrition,  together  with 
17  per  cent,  cases  of  fair  nutrition.  These  children  were  of  fair 
social  station  and  in  all  the  elementary  grades  (one  class  of 
each). 
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(6)  Prevalknce  of  Poor  NuTiaxioN  (Avekage  American 
Children)  Based  on  Weicjiit  and  Heiuiit  per  Age. 

Diagnosis  renting  altogetlier  on  a  incclianical  basis  is  not 
surely  correct,  since  wjnie  people  are  naturally  tliin,  and,  on  the 
other  Iiand,  olliers  are  heavy,  but  flabl)y  and  unhealthy.  These 
exceptional  cases,  liowever,  tend  to  counterbalance  in  a  statistical 
study,  and  the  method  does  away  with  the  |>ersonal  bias  of  the 
examiner.  A  dirty  face  and  a  clean  one  look  alike  to  a  set  of 
scales. 

Such  an  investigation  was  made  in  1907,  in  the  Claghom 
Grammar  School,  Philadelphia,  l)y  the  writer.  Occasion  is  here 
taken  to  acknowledge  the  kind  assistance  of  Mr.  Albert  E. 
Dudley,  Miss  Keba  Hiegner,  and  IMr.  Charles  Barth  in  the  looking 
up  of  school  records,  classifying  of  cases,  and  weighing  and 
measuring  of  children.  Three  hundred  and  fifty-eight  boys 
whose  ages  ranged  from  9  to  15  years  were  weighed  and 
classified  in  three  groups.  The  middle  group  ((-lass  B)  com- 
prised those  boys  whose  weight  per  age  corresponded  to  the 
standard  figures  of  the  Metropolitan  T^ife  Insurance  Company, 
or  within  one  year's  variation  of  the  same.  The  bovs  of  heavier 
weight  per  age  c^m^^titutcd  Class  A,  and  the  boys  of  less  weight 
per  age  (supposed  to  be  the  poor-nutrition  cases)  constituted 
Class  C.  The  same  procedure  was  followed  in  the  case  of  the 
girls.  (Note  tliat  these  were  all  fifth-  to  eighth-  grade  children.) 
The  summary  showed : — 

Bo78  (358)  GlrlB  (22S) 

Class  A,  heavy  weight  for  age 120  97 

Class  B,  medium  weight  for  age  168  100 

aasB  C,  light  weight  for  age    70  28 

A  second  analysis  was  made  in  which  the  height  as  well 
as  the  weight  was  used  as  the  index  of  nutrition.  According  to 
height,  three  groups  were  devised.  The  middle  group,  Y,  com- 
prised those  boys  whose  height  per  age  corresponded  to  the 
standard  figures  mentioned,  or  within  one  year's  variation  of  the 
same.  The  boys  of  greater  height  ])er  age  constituted  Class  X, 
and  the  boys  of  less  height  per  age  constituted  Class  Z.  The 
same  procedure  was  followed  in  the  case  of  the  girls. 
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Kow,  tlie  extra  heavy  children  were  those  classed  in  both  A 
and  Z;  the  heavy  in  AY  and  BZ;  the  medium  (normal  relation 
of  height  and  weight)  in  AX,  in  BY,  and  in  CZ;  the  light 
weight  children  {fair  nutrition)  in  BX  and  CY;  and  the  extra 
light  weight  children  (poor  nutrition)  in  CX.  This  second 
method  of  classification  showed  the  number  of  children  in  each 
group : — 

Extra  heavy  prop,  to  height  (AZ) 
Heavy  prop,  to  height  (AY  and  BZ) 
Normal  relation  (AX,  BY,  CZ) 
Light  weight  prop,  to  height  (BX,  CY) 

Extra  light  prop,  to  height  (CX) 


Boys 

(358) 

Girls  (221 

5) 

0 

0 

24 

9 

198 

128 

128, 

or  87.4^  (fair 

nutrition ) 

82,  or 

86.4^ 

18, 

or  8.6/^  (poor 

nutrition) 

11,  or 

4.9% 

(c)  Special  Reports  on  Prevalence  of  Poor  Nutrition 

AMONG  THE   PoORER  CLASSES. 

In  Chicago,  in  1908,  Dr.  MacMillan,  of  the  Child  Study 
Department,  and  Mr.  Bodine,  of  the  Compulsory  Education 
Department,  investigated  the  number  of  malnourished  children 
in  a  typical  poor  district  in  the  city.  Under  their  direction 
10,000  children  were  examined.  The  Survey,  October  17,  1908, 
quotes  from  the  report: — 

"Of  the  10,000  children  examined  there  were  picked  out 
1123  necessitous  cases,  or  approximately  11  per  cent.  Discount- 
ing these  figures  30  per  cent.,  there  were  in  these  12  schools 
approximately  7.8  per  cent,  who  were  actually  necessitous." 
Then  follows  an  estimate  of  4666  school  children  in  Chicago 
"who  are  daily  attending  school  without  sufficient  nourishment." 
There  is  some  confusion  of  the  terms  "necessitous"  and  "poorly 
nourished,"  and  the  reason  for  discounting  the  actual  findings 
30  per  cent,  is  not  clear.  This  report  appears  to  be  the  best  so 
far  furnished  on  the  nutrition  of  the  children  of  the  poor  in  a 
large  American  city.  In  the  nature  of  things  these  children 
were  mostly  those  of  the  foreign  poor, — ^Italians,  Russian  Jews, 
and  Poles.  The  relation  of  the  health  condition  to  the  home 
condition  as  shown  in  this  and  other  reports  is  discussed  in  the 
chapter  on  Nutrition. 
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Very  interesting  was  the  controversy  in  New  York  City^ 
during  the  years  1905-1908  as  to  the  number  of  poorly  nourished 
school  children  in  the  city.  A  statement  made  without  proof, 
that  70,000  children  went  breakfastless  to  school  every  morning, 
aroused  philanthropists  to  urge  free  school  lunches  and  made  fine 
subject-matter  for  the  newspapers.  The  four  great  organized 
charities  stated  that  thev  were  able  to  take  care  of  all  cases  of 
destitution,  and  that  if  children  were  hungry  they  would  relieve 
both  children  and  parents.  An  investigation  made  by  order  of 
the  Board  of  Education  showed  that  cases  of  actual  destitution 
were  few  and  practically  all  of  these  were  being  relieved.  The 
main  point  wliicli  appears  to  have  been  missed  in  the  heat  of 
partisan  argument  is  that  nine-tenths  or  more  of  the  flabby 
children  of  the  foreign  slum  district  get  food  regularly,  but  it  is 
coarse  bread,  cakes,  cheap  fish,  and  coffee,  of  poor  nutritive 
quality.  The  question  of  school  meals  for  these  children  may 
safely  be  argued  on  the  primary  assumption  that  a  general 
change  in  home  conditions  by  any  effort  of  private  agencies  is 
impossible.  Such  a  general  improvement  can  be  effected  only  by 
an  increase  in  wages  totaling  millions,  and,  therefore,  the  result 
of  changed  economic  conditions. 

The  figures  given  in  Chart  0,  describing  the  condition  of 
the  poor  children  at  the  Sea  Breeze  Sanitarium,  cannot  be  used 
for  general  conclusions.  These  children,  35  per  cent,  of  whom 
were  poorly  nourished,  were  at  Sea  Breeze  for  the  very  reason 
that  they  were  in  this  unhealthy  condition. 


1  An  interesting  series  of  articles  appeared  in  Charities  and  the 
Commana  (now  the  Flurvey),  to  which  the  reader  is  referred  for  fur- 
ther information.  Some  of  these  are:  "The  Feetling  of  the  School 
Children"  (June  13,  1908);  "The  Cliildren  s  Lunch  Room"  and  "Feed- 
ing the  School  Children"  (June  20,  1908) ;  "The  Underfed  Child  in  the 
Schools"  (June  27,  1908);  "Chicago's  Hungry  Children"  (October  10, 
1908) ;  "The  East  Side  and  the  Late  Panic"  (July  4,  1908),  and  "School 
Board  Finds  Few  Hungry  Children"  (October  24,  1908).  In  New  York 
City  the  great  charitj'  organizations  who  have  shown  interest  in  this 
question  are:  "The  Charity  Organization  Society  of  Now  York";  "The 
ABSOciation  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,"  and  the 
•United  Hebrew  Charities." 
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(d)  Influence  of  Social  Condition,  Age,  and  Mental 
Development  upon  the  Nutrition. 

Social  condition  is  the  most  powerful  influence  affecting 
nutrition,  since  poverty  means  poor  food  and  usually  implies 
ignorance  and  neglect. 

Poverty  in  large  American  cities  is  seen  mostly  in  the 
foreign  quarter,  peopled  by  southern  Europeans  of  the  lower 
class.  The  association  of  these  immigrants  with  poverty  and 
malnutrition,  however,  is  not  a  racial,  but  a  social,  matter.  They 
are  ill  nourished  because  they  are  poor  and  ignorant,  not  because 
they  are  of  Italian,  or  Russian,  or  Jewish,  or  Armenian  blood. 

The  remarkable  difference  between  the  condition  of  the 
American  poor  and  the  foreign  poor  is  not  adequately  shown  by 
statistics.  Among  the  better  class  Americans  the  poorly  nour- 
ished children  originate  from  miscellaneous  causes  other  than 
inability  of  the  parents  to  supply  good  food.  Eich  food,  lack  of 
exercise,  and  late  hours  are  here  the  principal  factors.  Among 
the  poor  but  respectable  Americans  the  same  holds  true  except 
that  the  causative  factors  are  usually  coffee  and  fried  meat. 
Among  the  lowest  Americans  in  the  tenderioin  sections  where 
neglect  and  drunkenness  are  common,  the  most  extreme  cases  of 
poor  nutrition  are  found,  and  the  majority  of  the  children  are 
ragged,  dirty,  and  half  fed.  Luckily  such  districts  are  small  and 
in  Philadelphia  are  exemplified  in  only  one  school,  and  partly 
in  two  or  three  others.  In  this  school  just  mentioned  I  am  told 
by  Miss  Boughton,  who  has  charge  of  the  school  lunches,  that  the 
crumbs  and  crusts  are  picked  up  and  eaten.  Among  the 
foreigners  (Russian  Jews,  Italians,  and  Poles)  most  of  the  chil- 
dren are  pale,  flabby,  and  slightly  undersized.  On  the  other 
hand,  few  cases  of  emaciation  with  active  hunger  exist.  These 
people,  each  in  his  own  race,  help  each  other  in  times  of  distress, 
and  cheap  food,  poorly  cooked,  is  the  cause  rather  than  absolute 
lack  of  food.  Under  such  conditions,  evident  to  the  most  casual 
observer,  an  investigator  may  report  10,  30,  or  50  per  cent,  of  the 
children  as  poorly  nourished  according  to  his  viewpoint. 

Influence  of  Age. — The  only  statistics  available  are  those  of 
Dr.  MacMillan  and  Mr.  Bodine,  of  Chicago,  already  mentioned 
in  a  preceding  paragraph.    The  1123  poorly  nourished  children 
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in  the  Chicago  district  of  poverty  were  found  mostly  in  the 
lower  grades.  "Among  children  of  kindergarten  age  the  per- 
centage of  underfed  was  15.1),  and  for  grades  one,  two,  three, 
four,  five,  and  above  the  percentages  respectively  were  13.8,  11.2, 
9.6,  9.0,  and  5.9,  showing  a  gradual  decrease  in  numbers  as  we 
go  up  the  grades.^' 

Whether  the  poorly  nourished  children  drop  out  of  school  or 
pick  up  in  health  as  they  grow  older  because  of  ability  to  digest 
coarse,  poor  food  is  not  certain.  Only  a  record  of  the  condition 
of  the  children  leaving  school  will  settle  this  point.  Even 
assuming  that  health  improves  with  age,  the  physical  damage 
and  mental  starvation  experienced  early  in  life  leave  their  effects. 

Mentally  deficient  children  show  a  much  poorer  nutrition 
than  average  children. 

Among  the  feeble-minded  this  is  principally  an  indication 
of  degeneracy,  the  whole  make-up  being  defective.  In  Chart  8  it 
is  shown  that  32  per  cent,  of  the  feeble-minded  cases  there 
described  showed  poor  nutrition. 

Among  the  dull  and  backward  children  poor  nutrition  is 
often  the  cause  of  the  condition.  In  the  special  classes  for 
deficient  children  in  the  poor  Italian  section  of  Philadelphia  all 
that  the  majority  of  these  children  need  is  a  decent  home  and 
good  food.  They  are  starved  into  inanition.  Even  among  the 
dull  children  of  the  respectable  class,  the  proportion  of  poorly 
nourished  children  is  high.  Thus,  in  Chart  7,  which  records 
American  children  of  fair  social  station,  12.6  per  cent,  of  the 
boys  and  girls  in  four  special  classes  were  poorly  nourished. 

Truant  Boys — Disciplinary  Cases, — Since  this  class  of  boys 
shows  mental  deficiency  in  definite  degree,  poor  homes,  and  often 
poor  heredity,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  they  are  usualljt, 
undersized  and  of  only  fair  physique.  Chart  8  states  that  8  per 
cent,  are  poorly  nourished.  The  term  was  used  by  the  writer 
when  making  these  examinations  to  mean  evident  poor  nutrition. 

Prevalence  of  Mental  Deficiency. 

The  proportion  of  the  feeble-minded  to  the  population  of 
ihe  community  has  been  discuPFcd  in  the  chapter  on  Mental 
Deficiency.     Here  is  presented  the  result  of  the  Philadelphia 
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school  investigation  by  the  writer  and  Dr.  Oliver  P.  Cornman 
there  mentioned.^ 

Table  Showing  Prevalence  of  Mental  Deficiency  by  Teachers' 

Report.".     (I'll ilatleljili ia  Invextiijalion. ) 
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This  statistical  table  is  instructive,  showing,  as  it  does,  a 
small  proportion  of  the  mentally  deficient  in  tJie  grammar 
grades.  Those  in  the  grammar  grades  noted  as  feeble-minded 
were  doubtless  pushed  up  in  order  to  give  them  the  association 
of  older  children  rather  than  with  the  idea  of  teaoJiing  them 
grammar  work.  The  fact  that  447  of  the  1578  "truant  and  incor- 
rigible" children  were  stated  to  be  of  decidedly  low  mentality 
bears  out  the  results  of  the  special  study  of  truant  boys  given 
on  pages  434-436.  Finally,  the  practical  finding  that  fome  5000 
of  the  167,000  children  in  the  eiementary  schools  (viz.,  groups 
1,  2,  3,  and  4)  were  stated  by  their  teachers  to  absolutely 
require  special  instruction  is  a  most  important  feature  of  this 
investigation. 
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Childivn  TnveHtigation,   1911."     The  rvidrntiy  feeble-minded,  upon  snb- 

eequent  careful  investJgation,  were  foiui4  tfl  number  sbgut  250, 
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Acne,  606. 

AdenttlB,  cenrlcal,  266, 

causes  of,  286. 

effects  of,  287. 

evidence  of,  286. 

prevalence  of.  286. 

treatment  of.  288. 

tubeiculous,  87,  &58. 
Adenoids,   see  Nasal   obstruction. 
Adolescence,    psychic    disturbance    of, 

causes  of,  356. 

manifestations  of,  356. 

treatment  of,   358. 
Adolescent  Insanity,  356. 
Air,  see  Ventilation. 
Alcoholism    producing    feeble-mlnded- 
ness,   37b,   432. 
neurotic  children,  326. 
Alveolar  abscess,  314. 
AnUtoxin.   538. 
Astigmatism,  definition  of.  234. 

prevalence  of,   581. 

symptoms  of,  234. 

test  for.  236. 
Atmospheric  pollution,  sources  of,  156. 
Atwood,    Dr.    C.    B.,    report    on    New 

York   special   classes,   449. 
Audiometer.    McCallte's,   300. 
Aveyron,  savage  of  the,  380. 
Ayres,     Dr.     LfConard    P..    on    school 
records,   47. 

on  Influence  of  dental  decay,  312. 

on  Influence  of  physical  defects,  390. 

effects  of  eye-strain,  224. 

Backward  children,  see  Dullness. 
Baker,  Dr.  S.  Josephine,  chief  medical 
Inspector     N.     Y.     City,     annual 
report  of,    130. 
on  success  of  medical  Inspection  in 
New  York,  137. 
Barr,  Dr.  Martin  W.,  classification  of 
feeble-mi ndedness,  364. 
on  maternal   shock,   causing   feeble- 
mindedness, 377. 
on  feeble-minded   parents  producing 
feeble-minded   children,    376. 
Blnet  tests  of  mental  development.  407- 
110,  436. 


Blnet    tests    of    mental    development, 
diagnostic  value  of,  418,  419. 
influence   of  good  environment,   394. 
on  public  school  children.  408,  409. 

Birth  injuries,  producing  feeble- 
mindedness,  378. 

Blepharospasm,  202,  337. 

Bogue,  Dr.  E.  A.,  orthodontist,  306,  323. 

Borderland  cases  (backward  children; 
see  also  Dullness).  362. 

Boughton,  Miss  Alice  C,  on  Philadel- 
phia school  lunches,  103-106,  110- 
112. 

Bow-legs,  477. 

Bradford.  England,  school  lunches, 
101,   104-108. 

Breakfasts  of  children  (see  also 
School  lunches),  480. 

Breathing  exercises,  177. 

Bright  children,  363-394. 

Broca's  region,  617. 

Bryant,  Louise  Stevens.  school 
lunches,  100,  112,  114. 

Cairns,    Dr.    A.    A.,    on    cfllclency    of 
vaccination,  639. 
investigation    of    vaccination    certifi- 
cates, 34. 

Catarrh,   see   Rhinitis. 

Causes   of   exclusion   from   school,    29. 

Cerebral   paralysis,   346,   366. 

Cervical  adenitis,  see  Adenitis. 

Chicken-pox.  signs  of.  550. 
period  of  incubation,  648. 
school  epidemics,  527. 

Chlorosis.  496. 

Chorea,  334. 

Chronic  sore  throat,  248. 

Classification  of  the  feeble-minded.  364. 

Cleaning  of  school  rooms.  194. 

Clinics,  holding  of,  in  school,  75. 

Common  drinking  cup.  191,  536. 

Compensation  of  medical  inspectors, 
21,   152. 

Conjunctiva,  Infections  of,  203. 

Conjunctivitis   from  adenoids.   268. 
resulting  from  eye-strain,  219. 

Conners,  Supt..  Wm.  J.,  hygienic 
measures  instituted  by,  69. 

Consonant  sounds,   522. 
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Consumption,   see  Tuberculosis. 

ConUct  diphtheria,  530. 

Contagion,  common  direct  sources  of, 

191.  526. 
Contagious  disease,  27-29.  549. 

exclusion  because  of,  29-34. 
Co-operation  of  teacher,  25,  65. 

of  child,  67. 

of  parent,  72. 
Cornea,  affections  of,  203. 

In  -phlyctenular  conjunctivitis,  207. 
Comman,  Dr.  O.  P.,  on  prevalence  of 
mental  deficiency,  396. 

arrangement  of  Binet  test,  409. 

tests  of  mental  development,  400. 
Cotton,  Dr.  F.  J.,  on  school  desks,  186. 
Cretinism,  864. 

Crime  and  feeble-mlndedness,  430. 
Cronin,   Dr.   John  J.,   endorsement  of 
school  nurse,  76. 

on  trachoma  in  New  York,  206. 
Crossed  eye,  see  Squint 
Cup,  common  drinking,  686. 


Defective  hearing,  prevalence  of,  684. 

speech  from  adenoids,  272. 

vision,  578. 
Defects,  correction  of,  68»60. 

notification  to  parents,  60-66. 

physical,  of  children  in  school  room, 
192. 

to  be  noted  by  teachers,  26. 

prosecution  of  negligent  parents,  59. 
Degenerate  ancestry  producing  feeble- 
mindedness  (see  also   Heredity), 


Delinquent  boys,  causes  of,  433. 
mental  development  of,  434-486. 
physical  condition  of,  676,  677. 
children,  prevalence  of  physical  de- 
fects In.   576. 
Dementia  prsecox,  366,  367. 
Dental  dispensary  for  school  bhildren, 

94. 
Dermatologist,  91. 
Desks,  180. 

best  arrangement  of,  190. 
Diet,  498. 

Dietary  table,  502. 
Diphtheria,  carriers,  530. 
causes  of.  526,  527,  529,  630,  535,  543, 

544. 
latent,  549. 

period  of  Incubation,  548. 
signs  of,  549. 
Discharging   ears,    prevalence   of,    589. 


Diseases,    contagious,     notification    tO 
parents,  32.     (See  also  Infectious 
diseases.) 
Disinfection,  35-37. 
Drinking  cups,  191,  536. 
Dull  children,   prevalence  of  physical 

defects  in,  575,  576. 
Dullness  and  backwardness,  definition 
of,    causing   delinquency,    369. 
Instruction  of  dull  children,  444. 
medical  treatment  of  dull   children, 

442. 
permanence  of,  360. 
prevalence  of,  396,  606. 
results  of,  432. 

stimulation    by    Improved     environ- 
ment, 442. 

Ear,  anatomical  considerations,  290. 

accumulated  wax  in,  291. 

caUrrh  of  middle,  264. 

external.  291. 

foreign  body  in.  292. 

furuncles  In,  292. 
Earache,  296. 
Eczema,  506. 

Education   of  mentally   deficient  chil- 
dren, 444. 
Elizabeth  McCormick  Open-air  School. 

117-127. 
Emmetropia,  228. 
Emotional  control,  see  Lack  of. 
Emotions,  fundamental,  349. 
Emotive  children,   see   Lack   of   emo- 
tional control. 
Emotiveneas,    see    Lack    of    emotional 

control. 
English  Royal  Commission,  reports  on 

feeble-mlndedness,  374. 
Environment,    bad,    producing    feeble- 
mindedness, 380. 

producing  dullness,  392. 
Epilepsy,  338. 

from  adenoids,  270. 

minor,  340. 

producing  feeble-mlndedness,  876. 

psychic,  340. 
Erythema,  506. 
Eustachian  tube,  245,  290. 
Examination    of    children,    frequency 
of,  21. 

incidental,  25. 

method  of  procedure,  40. 

scope  of,  37-40. 

systematic,  37. 

vaccination  marks.  44. 
Exclusion    because  of   contagious   dis- 
ease, 27. 
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B^e,  201. 
detects,  preyalence  of,  678. 
-glaMes.  free,  for  poor  children,  d9. 

proportion  of  children  wearing.  578. 
Infections  of,  203. 
Inflammations  of,   219. 
standard  or  normal,  212. 
-strain,  causes  of,  215. 

definition  of.  214. 

evidence  of,  215. 

forms  of,  227. 

from  adenoids,  272. 

inflammation  due  to,  219. 

nervous  disorders  due  to.  220. 

secondarj  eftects  of,   218. 

spinal  deformities  due  to,  219. 

strabismus  due  to,  223. 

subjective  symptoms  of.  215. 
Eyelids.  202. 

affections  of.  201. 
Eyesight,  see  Vision. 

Face,  adenoid,  267. 

Falkner.    Dr.    Roland    P.,    studies    on 

mentality  of  negro.  382. 
Farrell,   Miss  Elisabeth,   supervisor  of 

New   York  spei^ial   classes,   449. 
Favus.  514. 

Feeble-minded  children,  care  of.  436. 
education  of.  437.  444. 
prevalence  of   physical   defects   In. 
576. 
prohibition  of  marriage,   441. 
Feeble- mindfdnoss,     classification     by 
grades   (Harr).   364. 
care  of  the  feeble-minded.  436. 
causes  of,   368. 
classification  by  types,  364. 
diagnosis  of,  418. 
limits  of.  362. 
prevalence  of.  606. 
results  of.  371.  428. 
Flat  chest,  see  Stoop  shoulders. 
Food  (see  also  School  feeding).  498. 
Foodstuffs,     composition     of     familiar, 

502. 
Form  board,  403. 
Formal   drills.   175-177. 
Fresh  air,  compoBltlon  of,  165. 

classes  in,  163. 
Furniture,  school.  180. 

Games  for  school  children,  178. 
German  measles.  5.%0. 
Germs,   virulence  of.   524. 
transmisslbility  of,  525. 


Ooddard,  Dr.  H.  H.,  on  the  ItmlU  of 

feeble-mindedness,  362. 

Binet  tests  on  public  school  children, 

408. 
translation  of  Binet  tests.  408. 

Gould,     Dr.     George     M..     effects     of 

astigmatism,  219. 

Gout,  497. 

Graham   School,    Chicago    (fresh    air), 

163. 
Groff,  Dr.  Charles  A.,  report  of  medi- 
cal    Inspection    in    Philadelphia. 

130. 
Gymnasium    for    treatment    of    ortho- 
pedic defects,   92. 

Habit-spasm,  337. 

Hamill,    Miss    Grace,    Investigation   of 
mentality    of    children    of   better 
social  class,  393. 
Harrington,  Dr.  Thomas  Speese.  open- 
air  schools.  123. 
Harrison's  groove,  475. 
Headache,  341. 
causes  of,  341. 
from  defective  vision,  579. 
Hearing,   defective.  296. 
cause  of,  296. 
effects  of.  301. 
evidence  of.  297. 
prevalence  of.  297. 
tests  for.  298. 
treatment  of.  303. 
Height  and  weight  standards,  494. 
Heredity,  causing  feeble  mind,  368. 
Herpes.   508. 
High-grade  feeble-mindedness.  36.3. 

illustrative  cases,  421-427. 
Hip.   tuberculosis  of,   477. 
Hollopeter,  Dr.  W.  C,  on  school  chil- 
dren's breakfasts,  480. 
Holman    School    program    urging  care 

of   teeth,   70. 
Hookworm  disease,  5.')8. 
Humidity,  relative,  155. 
Hunchback,  see  Tuberculosis  of  spine. 
Hutchinson's  teeth.  5.''>3. 
Hyams.    Miss   Isobol.    open-air  school. 

125. 
Hydrocephalus,  366. 

Hygiene,  153-200. 

Hyperopia,  definition  of.  228. 

prevalence  of,  .^»81. 

symptoms  of,  230. 

tests  for,   232. 

Idiot,   .363-364. 

Ill   health.    causlnR  dullness,   282. 
foeble-mindedness,  377. 
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Ill  health.  illustratlTe  cases,  422-427. 
Imbecile,  363-364. 

Immorality  and  feeble-mindcdnesa.  429. 
Immunity  to  disease,  538. 
Incubation   periods  of  different   infec- 
tious diseases.  548. 
Infantile  cerebral  paralysis,  346. 

spinal  paralysis,   343. 
Infectious  diseases,  523. 
causation  of,  524,  538. 
evidence  of,   547. 

methods  of  transmission,   526,   537. 
most  frequent  and  Important,  523, 

548,  549. 
prevention  of,  561. 
Insanitary    conditions,    causing    diph- 
theria, hookworm,  and  other  con- 
taglous  diseases,  525,  541,  543,  559. 
Internal  ear,  296. 

Johnstone,  Edward  R.,  Supt.  New 
Jersey  Training  School  (see  also 
New  Jersey  Training  School),  405. 

Jukes  family,  375. 

Juvenile  delinquency,  see  Delinquency. 

Kimball,  D.  D.,  on  ventilation,  156,  171. 
Kingsley,    Sherman,    open-air    school, 

117. 
Klrkpatrick,  E.  A.,  test  of  hearing,  2?.9. 
Klttredge.   Miss  Mabel,   on   New  York 

school  lunches,  102-113. 
Klebs-Ldffler  bacillus,  549. 
Knock-knees,  477. 
Kocher,  on  lateral  curvature,  468. 

Lack  of  emotional  control,  349. 
causes  of,  360,  361,  352. 
in     functional    nervous    disorders, 

332. 
relation   to  mental   deficiency,   350, 
363. 
Langdon,  Dr.  H.  M.,  on  prevalence  of 
ocular  weakness,  288. 
on    emotlveness    from    cerebral    dis- 
ease,  362. 
Lateral  curvature  of  spine,  causes  of, 
468. 
degrees  and  types  of,  471. 
evidence  of,   471. 
prevalence  of,  469,  598. 
treatment  of,  473. 
Legislation,  providing  for  medical  in- 
spection,  151. 
Lenses,  properties  of.  209. 
Llthemla,   497. 
London,  examination  of  eyes  in.  226. 


Lovett,     Dr.     Robert    W.,    on    latrr:.! 

curvature,    598. 
Lowered    scholarship,    from    adenoids, 
273.  * 

from  decayed  teeth,  312. 
from  defective  hearing,  302. 
from  eye-strain,  223. 
Lunch,  see  School  lunches. 

MacFarlane,   Miss  Isabel,  on  teaching 

of  deficient  children,  446. 
MacMillan,  Dr.,  on  poor  nutrition,  602. 
Malnutrition,   see  Poor  nutrition, 
from  adenoids,  271. 
producing  dullness,  882. 
producing  feeble-mtndedness,  378. 
Manifestations  of  slight  unbalance,  356. 
McCallie,  Mr.  J.  M..  on  prevalence  of 

defective  hearing,  585. 
McCallle*8  audiometer,  300. 
McCord.   Mr.   C.    P.,   on  syphilis  pro- 
ducing feeble-mindedness,  376. 
McCormick,         Elisabeth,         Open-air 

Schools,  117-127. 
McKensle,   Dr.   R.  Taft,  on  treatment 
of  stoop  shoulders,  467. 
on   prevalence  of   lateral   curvature. 

471. 
Meals  (see  School  lunches),  100. 

school  lunches  in  Europe,  100. 

in  United  States,  102. 

results  of,  108. 

Measles,  neighborhood  Infection,  529. 

period  of  incubation,  548. 

seasonal  Influence,  543. 

signs  of,  550. 

transmission  In  school,  527. 

Medical   Inspection,   aim  of,   19. 

act  creating,   in   New   Jersey,    151. 

control  by  educational  authorities, 

13. 
control  by  health  authorities,  13. 

efficiency  in,  3-12. 

facilities  for,  24. 

legal  provision  for,  151. 

method   of    bringing    diseases    and 
defects  to  official  notice,  24. 

object  of,   2. 

records,   45. 

results  of,  128. 

sUtus  of,  in  United  SUtes,  150-152. 

success  of,  141. 

time  required  for,  17. 
Medical  Inspector,  daily  work  of,  140. 

success  of.  146-149. 

aided  by  nurse,  146-149. 

Medical  Inspectors,  appointment  of,  3, 

160. 
apportionment  of  time  of,  15-16 
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Medical    Inapectors,    compenBation    of, 
21-24,  152. 
efflclency  of,  3. 
facilities  required  for,  24. 
fr^uency  of  viaits  of,  20. 
number  of  (per  school  population), 

17-19. 
relation     of     physicians     to    com- 
munity, 16. 
reports  to  central  office,  67. 
special  training  of,  14-15. 
teachers'  opinion  of,  9-11. 
variations  in  results  of.  5-8. 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  grading  of  white  and 

colored  children,  382. 
Meningitis,  348. 
producing     feeble- mindedness,      348, 
366. 
Mental    deficiency    (see    also    Dullness 
and   backwardness,   Feeble-mlnd- 
edness,     and     Lowered     scholar- 
ship), 359. 
causes  of,  367. 
classification.   359,   863. 
definition,  359. 
diagnosis  of.  396.  418. 
education  of,   436. 
eyidence  of,  396. 
prevalence  of.  396,  606. 
results   of,    428. 
tests  for,   400. 
treatment  of,  436. 
Method  of  bringing  defective  children 

to  official  notice,  24. 
Microcephalus,  365,  463. 
Middle  ear,   abscess,    acute,   of.   293. 
chronic,  of,  294. 
acute  simple  inflammation  of,  293. 
chronic  catarrh  of.   294. 
suppuration  of.  292,  294. 
Milk,   transmission   of  disease  by,  535. 
Miller,  Dr.  Charles  A.  A..  Investigation 

of  dull  children.  360. 
Mongollanism,  365. 
Moron  (see  High-grade  feeble-mi nded- 

ness),  364. 
Motor  weakness,    331. 
Mouth  breathing.  263. 
Mumps,  period  of  incubation,  648. 
school  epidemics,  527. 
signs  of,   551. 
Municipal    specialists    and    municipal 

aid,  89. 
Murphy,   J.    Prentice,  Investigation   of 

delinquent  children,  393. 
Muscular    insufficiency,    237. 
weakness.  238. 
Cliuse9  of,  298. 


Muscular  insufficiency,  prevalence  of, 
238. 
symptoms  of,   238. 
tests  for.   239. 
treatment  for,  240. 
Myers,    Miss   Jessie,  'on    efficiency    of 

special  classes,  454. 
Myopia,  definition  of,  229. 
influence  of  school  life  on,  582. 
prevalence  of,   581. 
symptoms  of,   231. 
tests  for,  234. 

Nasal  obstruction,  268. 
causes  of,   260. 
effects  of,  263. 
evidence  of,  262. 

mental    Improvement   after   opera- 
tion, 277. 
prevalence  of,  261,  584,  587. 
treatment  of,  282. 
Near  point,   determination  of,  233. 
Neff,   Dr.   Joseph   S.,   bulletins  on  the 
feeble-minded,  370. 
infant  mortality  campaign,  88. 
school  lectures  on  infant  health,  68. 
Negroes,   mental   development  of,   381. 
Neigh tK)rhood  infections,  529. 
Nervous   children,    see   Nervousness, 
diseases,  organic.  343. 
disorders,  220,  326. 
causes  of,  325. 
essential  features  of,  325. 
from  adenoids,  269. 
functional,   325. 
manifestations  of.  202,  330. 
treatment  of.  342. 
system,  ^4. 
Nervousness,  signs  of,  333. 
Neurologist  to  examine  deficient  school 

children,  81-91. 
New    Jersey    law    governing    medical 

inspection.  151. 
New   Jersey   Training   School    for   the 
Feeble-minded,      cases      showing 
bad  heredity.  370-375. 
Newmayer.  Dr.  Sol.  W.,  card  devised 
by,  57. 
infant  mortality  campaign.  88. 
report  of  nurses'  efficiency,  147. 
New   York   Bureau   of   Municipal   Re- 
search, 5. 
New  York  school  Inspection,  efficiency 
of  inspectors.  5. 
inspection  by  health  authorities,  14. 
open-air  school,  117.  1^. 
pioneers  of  medical  inspection,  50. 
school  lunch  committee,  482. 
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Nose  and  throat.  244. 

anatomical    conslderatioua    of,    244. 
Notices  to   parents   and   principals,   of 
exclusion.  32. 
of  physical   defects,   61. 
Nurse,  76. 
dally  work  of,  140. 
dispensary  visits,  80. 
home  visits  of,  80. 
records  of,  82. 
reports  of,  85. 
success  of,   146,   147-149. 
Nusbaum,   Mr.   Louis,   arrangement  of 
Binet  tests,  409. 
reports  on  dull  children.  360.  * 
Nutrition,  poor,  causes  of,  479. 
evidence   of.    493. 
from  adenoids,   271. 
home   conditions,    487,    602. 
prevalence   of,   487,   492,   599. 
producing  dullness,   382. 
producing    feeble-mindcdncss,    378. 
treatment  of.  498. 

Occlusion  of  teeth,   306. 

Onset  of  infectious  diseases,  548. 

Open-air  school,   beginning  of,  J16. 

dally  program  of,  125-127. 

expense  of.   115. 

methods  of  construction  and  plans 
of,  116.   124. 

results  of,  127-128. 
Ophthalmologist,    of&clal,    to    schools, 

91. 
Orthodontia,  321. 
Orthopedic  defects,  461. 

prevalence   of,   597. 
Orthopedist,    official,    to   schools,   92. 
Oversensitiveness,  331. 

Palate,  high,  narrow,  264,  315,  463. 
Paralysis,  cerebral.  346. 

spinal,    343. 
Paralysed  limbs.  478. 
Parent,  notification  of.  32,  61. 

co-operation  of,  65. 
Patterson.    Dr.    Louise,    on    effects    of 

impacted   teeth,    319. 
Pediculosis.   511. 

notification  to  parents.  64. 
Pelvis,  flat,  contracted.  477. 
Penny  lunch.  105. 

advisability  of,  at  noon,  111-114. 
of,   at  recess,  110. 
Personal  hygiene,  195. 

instruction   of   children   in,    198. 
necessity  for  Information,  195. 


Pertussis,  see  Whooping-cough. 

Pharyngitis,  chronic,  see  ChronK;  sore 

throat. 

Physical    defects,    producing    di:JlnesB, 
387.  ^ 

education,  aims  of,  174. 

methods  of,  175. 
record   card,   40-48. 
Physically    defective    children,    atten- 
tion to,  192. 
Pigeon  breast,  474. 
Poor  nutrition,  see  Nutrition. 

Pott's    disease,     sec    Tuberculosis    of 
spine. 

Prevalence  of  defects  and  diseases,  564. 

comprehensive  charts  covering  all 
defecU,   568-577. 

general  figures,  564. 
Prognathous  jaw,  266. 
Prosecution  of  negligent  parents.  59. 
Providence  Open-air  School.  126. 
Psoriasis,  509. 
Psychic    disturbances    of    adolescence, 

see   Adolescence. 
Psychological  procrases,  402. 

Randall,      Dr.     Alexander,     on      eye- 
strain. 581. 
Rashes  of  familiar  infections,  506. 

Record   card,   of  mental   development, 
406,  422. 

of  defective  children,  53. 

of  dental  treatment,  97. 
Records,  Individual,  of  child.  48-57. 

keeping  of.  45-59. 
Recreation  drills,  179. 

periods,   necessity  of,  192. 
Relative  humidity,  155. 
Reports  of  inspectors,  57,  128. 

of  nurses,  85,  128.   . 
Retinal  Image,  211. 
Rhinitis,   284. 

cause  of,  284. 

from  nasal  obstruction,  264. 

treatment  of,  285. 
Rickets,   495. 

causing  orthopedic  defects,   461. 

Ringworm,  513. 

Risley,  Dr.  Samuel  D.,  on  eye-strain, 
582. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  free  dental  clinic,  71. 

St.  Vitus's  dance,  see  Chorea. 

Scabies,   512. 

Scarlet  fever,  period  of  incubation,  548. 

signs  of,  550. 

transmission  by  desquamating  8kin« 
533. 

transmission  by  milk,   535. 
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Toothache,  313. 
Trachoma,.  204. 

prevalence  of,  583. 

report  on.  In  New  York  City,  138,  206. 
Transmission  of  diseases,  525. 
Tuberculosis,  from  adenoids,  272. 

of  bone,  556. 

of  glands,  287,  658. 

of  hip,   477. 

of  Joints,  557. 

of  lung,  555. 

of  spine,  475.  556. 

prevalence  of,  654. 

producing  feeble-mindednese,  376. 

tubercle  bacillus,  555. 

Unsanitary  conditions,   see  Insanitary 
conditions. 

Vaccination,  examination  of  marks,  44. 

exclusion  for  non-vaccination,  54. 
Ventilation,    requisites  for,   158. 

systems  of,  159-173. 
Vision,  defective.  215. 

method  of  recording,  218. 

test  card  for  distant,  213.  216. 


Vision,  test  of,  210. 
Vital  resistance,  637. 
Vowel  sounds,  521. 

Wassermann  reaction  in  the  feeble- 
minded, 376. 

Watch  test  for  hearing,  298. 

Watt,  Dr.  William  E.,  on  fresh  air, 
163. 

Wax  in  external  ear,  291. 

Weight  and  height  standards,  494. 

Whispered  voice  test,  298. 

Whooping-cough,  signs  of,  551. 
period  of  incubation,  548. 

Wilson,  Dr.  H.  Augustus,  on  astigma- 
tism causing  spinal  curvature, 
219. 

Wood,  Dr.  Harold  B.,  on  hookworm 
disease,    559. 

Woods,  Miss  MoUie  A.,  Binet  on  public 
school  children,   433. 
investigation  of  delinquent  children, 
393. 

Words,  see  Speech. 

Wryneck,  463. 
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